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^.  I.  Irish  Regium  Donum  inconsistent  with  the  Kingly  Rights  of  Christ 
ond  the  freedom  of  his  Church ;  being  a  Report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  presentation  of  an  Address  and  Testimonial  to  the  Rev.  James  Bryce, 
ofKillaig,from  the  Congregations  under  the  care  of  the  Associate  PreS' 
hytery  of  Ireland.     London  :  Jackson  &  Walford. 

Modern   reviewers   and    journalists,    and    quasi   conservative 
statesmen  are  not  the  only  parties  who  have  found  Ireland  their 
'greatest  difficulty.^     Almost   every   successive   administration 
have  for  ages  had  their  hands  filled  with  the  troubles  of,  or  the 
i^medies  for,  the  sister  island.     The  projects  advocated,  whether 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,   the   Times   newspaper,  or  Young 
England  politicians,  have  been  often  contemplated,  and  as  often 
abandoned.     The  philosophical  mind  of  Bacon  was  perplexed 
*nd  confused  by  the  difficulties  of  governing  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  an  established  church,  and  sought  a  compromise.    He 
bad  '  four  points'  for  reducing  that  country  to  civility  and  jus- 
tice, to  obedience  and  peace.     He  would  extinguish  the  relics  of 
^ar;  and  deprecated  too  much  blood-letting.     He  earnestly  de- 
lved that  the  people  might  be  assured  of  the  good  intentions  of 
^  state :  ^  that  the  queen  seeketh  not  an  extirpation  of  that 
T^ple,  but  a  reduction,  and  that  now  she  hath  chastised  them 
by  her  roycd  power  and  arms  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
^ion,'  (how  gracious  I)  '  her  majesty  taketh  no  pleasure  in 
^  effusion  of  blood,  or  displanting  of  ancient  generations,'  and 
^tW  majesty's  princely  care  is  principally  and  intentionally 
"^^tupon  the  action'  (improvement?)  ^of Ireland;  and  that  she 
^"^eti  not  80  much  the  ease  of  charge,  as  the  royal  performance 
'''the office  of  protection,  and  reckam  of  those  her  subjects; 
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and^  in  a  word^  that  the  case  is  altered  as  far  as  may  stand  with 
the  honour  of  the  time  past/ 

The  panegyrists  of  Queen  Elizabeth  assure  us  that  her  policy 
80  far  succeeded  towards  Ireland  that  there  remained  in  the 
country  no  insurgent  who  had  not  obtained  or  sued  for  mercy : 
we  more  readily  believe  what  they  add,  that  many  Irish  exiles, 
filled  with  'malignant  resentment'  towards  the  English,  had 
been  driven  to  the  continent,  and  were  trained  to  war  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  This  much  is  evident,  that  the  C07ispiracie8 
and  commotions  which  that  policy  had  engendered  had,  at  the 
accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  throne,  depopulated 
the  northern  counties.  Rebellions  and  insurrections,  but  too 
probably  excited  for  the  purpose,  were  made  the  pretext  for  es- 
cheating to  the  crown  the  principal  parts  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  counties  of  Donegal,  T}Tonc,  Derry,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh,  were  thus  wasted  and  alienated.  Five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiftv-six  Irish  acres 
of  fertile  and  well  wooded  laud  were  made  the  penalty  of  an  as- 
sumed and  doubtful  rebellion.  James  himself  boasted,  and  his 
flatterers  asserted,  that  he  ordered  surveys,  pointed  out  the  sites 
where  towns,  settlements,  forts,  &c.  should  be  constructed ;  de- 
lineated the  character  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  prescribed  how  the  y 
should  be  treated,  and  directed  the  measures  by  which  the  land  was 
to  be  divided  among  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  England,  who 
should  be  denominated  undertakers ;  among  others  who,  hold- 
ing military  or  civil  offices  under  the  crown,  had  served  in 
Ireland,  and  should  be  distinguished  as  servitors;  or  among 
those  who  still  retained  the  rank  of  chieftains  or  captains  with 
the  native  Irish :  that  the  aborigines  of  the  soil  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the  open 
country  where  husbandry  and  the  arts  should  be  taught  them, 
a  fixed  habitation  secured,  and  plunder  and  robbery  punished 
and  prevented.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  James  not  merely 
accomplished  all  this,  but  that  by  such  acts,  he  introduced  into 
Ulster  humanity  and  justice  among  a  people  who  had  ever  boon 
buried  in  the  most  profound  barbarism.  Perhaps  the  year  1(5 1 1 
was  a  test  of  the  truth  of  all  this  eulogy.  Leland,  however,  upon 
the  authority  of  Carte  and  Chichester's  own  letters,  gives  a 
widely  diflfcrent  view  of  the  internal  state  and  spirit  of  the  Irish 
at  this  period.  '  The  reformed  looked  with  abhorrence  on  the 
partizans  of  idolatry  and  the  imps  of  anti-Christ ;  the  Romanist, 
with  equal  rancour,  inveighed  against  heresy  and  apostacy,  the 
blind  ministers  of  Satan  and  children  of  perdition.' 

This  V)ise  king  further  decreed,  that  the  British  adventurers, 
the  undertakers,  should  have  assigned  to  them  the  places  of 
greatest  strength  and  command :  and  to  the  '  servitors'  he  allot- 
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ted  stations  of  the  greatest  danger  to  themselves  and  greatest 
advantage  to  the  crown ;  while  though  he  cordially  hated  the 
austere  and  republican  character  of  presbyterianism,  yet,  as 
the  plantations  of  Ulster  were  sufficiently  removed  from  his  own 
august  presence,  he  granted  the  indulgence  of  kirk  ministers  to 
Scotch  settlers.  The  corporation  of  London  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  Derry,  &c.,  which,  according  to  Cox,  amounted  to 
209,800  Irish  acres,  and  covenanted  to  expend  £20,000  in  ter- 
ritorial improvements.  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  were  the 
chief  seats  of  their  numerous  colonists.  They  stipulated  to  place 
only  protestant  settlers  in  their  plantations,  and  that  they  should 
not  suflTer  any  labourer  that  would  not  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy to  dwell  upon  their  land.  But  it  was  more  easy  to  induce 
the  persecuted  puritans  to  abandon  a  land  burdened  vrith  the 
devices  of  kingcraft  and  prelatic  domination  than  to  procure 
parochial  clergy  of  the  established  church.  The  beneficed  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  were  generally  at  ease  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  preferments,  and  would  not  engage  in  such  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  Londoners  therefore  sent  over  puri- 
tan ministers,  who  found  an  asylum  for  conscience,  and  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  persecutions  to  bring  about  conformity,  so  rigo- 
rously enforced  at  that  time  against  the  scrupulous  and  enlight- 
ened who  dissented  from  the  established  usages  and  impositions 
of  human  authority  in  England. 

The  Scots,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  that  province  of 
Ireland,  transported  the  more  numerous  colonists.  They  brought 
their  national,  industrious  and  less  modish  habits  with  them ; 
and  being  presbyterians,  and  accompanied  by  their  kirk  minis- 
ters where  they  settled,  they  formed  their  churches  after  the 
model  of  Geneva,  and  established  the  same  simplicity  of  wor- 
ship. There  was  much  of  voluntary  conformity  between  them 
and  the  Puritans.  Ten  ministers,  three  of  them  English  puri- 
tans, and  seven  Scotch  presbyterians,  settled  as  pastoral  labour- 
ers in  this  region :  with  them  the  bishops  of  the  establishment  (for 
these  episcopal  ecclesiastics  knew  how  to  cling  to  the  stuff,  though 
they  liked  not  the  battle-field)  mutually  agreed  to  a  compromise; 
and  archbishop  Usher's  modified  presbyterian  episcopacy  (the 
bishop  being  the  presiding  presbyter)  was  maintained  for  some 
time.  Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, had  been  either  destroyed  in  the  late  wars,  or  had  fallen  to 
ruin ;  the  benefices  were  small,  and  had  been  shamefully  kept 
by  the  bishops  in  commendamy  or  were  under  sequestration,  or 
filled  with  ministers  as  scandalous  in  character,  as  their  incomes 
were  meagre  :  the  wretched  flock  had  been  totally  abandoned, 
and  for  many  years  divine  service  had  not  been  used  in  any  parish 
church  of  Ulster,  except  in  cities  and  great  towns.     The  estates 
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of  the  northern  bishoprics  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Irish  lords,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  couutiy. 
But  scarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  patentee  colo- 
nists, when  considerable  portions  of  them  were  reclaimed  by  the 
clergy  as  their  rightful  property;  and  James,  who  thought  and 
asserted,  ^  No  bishop,  no  king,^  ordained  that  all  ecclesiastical 
lands  should  be  restored  to  their  respective  sees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  should  be  deemed  ecclesiastical  from  which 
bishops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or  pensions.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  inferior  clergy,  the  bishops  were  called  upon  to  re- 
sign all  their  impropriations,  and  reUnquish  to  the  respective 
incumbents  the  tithes  paid  to  them  out  of  parishes. 

All  the  Scots  who  received  ordination  in  Ireland  from  this 
time  (1611)  to  the  year  1642,  were  ordained  by  a  conjunction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  kirk  presbyters,  and  an  omis- 
sion of  such  passages  in  the  established  form  of  ordination  as 
the  candidate  disliked :  all  of  them  enjoyed  the  churches  and 
the  tithes,  though  they  remained  presbyterians,  and  used  not 
the  liturgy.  The  bishops  even  consulted  them  about  affairs 
which  concerned  the  common  interest  of  the  church ;  while  some 
of  the  presbyterians  were  members  of  the  convocation.  They 
had  monthly  meetings  at  Antrim  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
the  extirpation  of  popery.  Their  communions  were  quarterly. 
Occasionally,  a  presbyterian  minister  preached  before  the  judges 
of  assize,  and  an  episcopal  curate  administered  to  them  the  sa- 
crament on  the  same  day !  so  that  there  was  a  sort  of  comprehen- 
sion between  the  two  parties.  Those  were  halcyon  days  for  the 
moderate  presbyterians.  Things  continued  in  this  way,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  good  presbyterians,  (and  they  must 
have  rapidly  increased,  if  we  believe  the  accounts  concerning 
their  numbers  at  the  massacre),  till  the  administration  of  Laud, 
who  succeeded  in  dividing  and  weakening  the  protestant  strength, 
and  making  way  for  the  enormous  growth  of  popery,  which  has 
vulgarly  been  identified  with  the  deadly  carnage  which,  it  is  said, 
almost  desolated  the  province  of  Ulster  in  1641  and  1642. 

A  fair  judgment  of  this  calamitous  event  cannot  be  formed 
without  considering  it  in  connexion  with  the  causes  that  operated. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  various  circumstances,  which  for 
a  series  of  years  had  irritated  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  at 
last  raised  them  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  and  cruelty,  of  the  effects 
of  which  we  cannot  read  without  being  shocked  at  the  recital. 
The  Irish  had  been  pursued  with  a  constant,  rigorous,  and  un- 
relenting persecution ;  they  had  suffered  extortions,  imprison- 
ments, and  excommunications.  Their  estates  had  been  seized 
under  the  pretext  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  defective  titles; 
in    which  inquiry,   verdicts  against   them  were  extorted  from 
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jurors.     They  had  been  heavily  taxed  for  their  peculiar  opinions, 
and  totally  precluded  the  exercise  of  their  religion.     Their  ap- 
plication to  Charles  for  a  toleration  had  been  rejected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protestation  against  such  indulgence,  drawn  up  by 
the  primate,  Usher,  and  twelve  other  bishops.     The  Roman  ca- 
tholic writers  say,  that  the  insurrection  had  its  origin  in  the  in- 
justice of  the  English  government,  which  had  robbed  them  of 
their  paternal  fields,    and    bestowed    them  on  strangers ;    and 
in  the  ecclesiastical  oppression  which  had  degraded  the  holy  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  reduced  their  priesthood  to  a  state  of  beg- 
gary, and  compelled  them  to  pay  tithes  to  men  whose  religion 
they  abhorred,  whose  language  they  did  not  understand,  and 
who,  in  many  parishes,  had  not  a  single  individual  to   attend 
upon  their  ministry.     To  free  themselves  from  such  tyranny, 
they  snatched  up  the  sword,  at  what  they  thought  a  favour- 
able season,  in  hopes  of  again  becoming  masters  of  their  own 
country,  and  gaining  the  ascendancy,  or  expelling  the  foreigners 
who  had  unjustly  assumed  dominion  over  them.     Such,  they 
iflege,  *  were  the  designs  of  the  leaders ;  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  savage  fury  of  their  plebeian  adherents,  who  over-leaped 
all  boimds  of  restraint,  and  spread  massacre  and  destruction, 
where  their  superiors  meant  only  conquest  and  subjugation.^ 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  grievances  were  dwelt  upon 
Mid  magnified  by  the  emissaries  of  the  queen ;  and  that  the  vigo- 
wus  measures  of  the  long  parliament,  in  that  comparatively 
dark  age,  countenanced  the  apprehension,  that   if  the  king^s 
popish  advisers  were  removed,  their  burdens  would  be  increased 
and  prolonged,  that  instead  of  whips  they  would  be  chastised 
with  scorpions ;  and,  therefore,  the  insurrection  under  the  Earl 
of  Antrim,  might  have  been  more  eagerly  strengthened  by  the 
leading  nobles,  and  the  massacre  in  Ulster  be  intended  as  an  act 
of  selfish  retaliation   upon   those   who   had    disinherited   and 
oppressed  them.     Forty  or  fifty  thousand  were  slain  in  that  pro- 
vince, in  a  brief  space,  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  sex,  or  quality,  before  the  victims  suspected  their 
danger,  or  had  time  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  insurrection  was  so  general  that  the  insurgents  took  posses- 
iion  of  whole  counties,  killing  or  driving  away  the  cattle,  plun- 
dering the  houses,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.     Multitudes 
of  poor  distressed  and  bereaved  persons  and  impoverished  fami-. 
lies  fled,  first  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  England,  with  woe  and 
despair  in  their  countenances.    At  length  the  Irish  army  having 
ravaged  all  the  northern  counties,  blockaded  the  city  of  Dublin 
itself,  with  all  the  suflFering  refugees  who  had  taken  sanctuary 
within  its  walls.  Partial  relief  only  was  afforded  from  England,  till 
the  parliament  was  at  leisure,  from  the  controversy  maintained  by 
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them  with  the  king,  to  inflict  summary  and  severe  vengeance 
upon  the  heads  of  the  ill-guided  people,  by  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  and  terrible  Oliver  Cromwell. 

During  the  years  which  elapsed  from  1642  till  1649,  the 
country  remained  in  a  distracted  state,  and  the  presbyterian 
clergy  were  but  slowly  recovering  from  their  consternation  and 
sufferings ;  but  in  the  latter  period,  they  seemed  to  have  rallied 
a  Uttle,  so  as  to  assume  not  only  the  attitude  of  ^  The  presbytery 
of  Belfast,'  but  of  an  authoritative  community,  who  would 
deliver  ^  an  exhortation  to  duties  relating  to  the  covenant  unto 
all  within  our  charge  and  to  all  within  this  kingdom/  It  is  not 
likely  that  in  the  disastrous  conflicts  of  those  times,  even  the 
parochial  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster  received  their  tithes  and 
dues  with  much  regularity;  yet  it  seems  they  had  a  greater 
affection  for  the  Stuart  race  and  rule,  and  the  continued  estab- 
lishment of  their  system  in  that  country,  than  for  the  long  par- 
liament, or  the  authorities  which  followed  it ;  since  they  charge 
the  Sectaries,  or  the  resisting  government,  with  '  the  insolent  and 
presumptuous  practice  of  labouring  to  establish  by  laws,  an  uni- 
versal toleration  of  all  reUgions,  which  is  an  innovation,  over- 
turning of  unity  in  religion,  and  so  directly  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  the  two  first  articles  of  the  solemn  covenant,  which 
is  the  greatest  wickedness  in  them  to  violate,  &c.  /  and  while 
they  designate  presbyterial  government  the  '  hedge  and  bul- 
wark of  religion,'  they  represent  those  who  would  speak  evil  of 
(this)  church  government  as  equally  guilty  with  those  who  '  in- 
vent damnable  errors,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  gospel- 
way  and  new  light/ 

The  indignant  and  bitter  reply  given  to  them  by  the  author 
of  '  The  Defence  of  the  People,'  who  had  already  declared  that 
*  presbyter  is  only  priest  writ  large,'  evinced  his  suspicion  that 
love  for  truth  and  righteousness  was  not  the  constraining  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  were  actuated,  and  that  zeal  for  their  country 
was  absorbed  by  the  exercise  of  a  meaner  and  narrower  passion. 
He  says,  in  answer  to  the  work,  alluded  to,  ^  These  write  them- 
selves, ^  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,'  a  place  better  known  by  the 
name  of  a  late  barony,  than  by  the  fame  of  these  men's  doctrines 
or  ecclesiastical  deed!s,  whose  obscurity,  till  now,  never  came  to 
our  hearing ;  and  surely  we,  who  have  neglected  and  passed  over 
the  hke  unadvisedness  of  their  fellows  in  other  places  more  near 
us,  should  think  their  representment  as  far  beneath  considera- 
tion, were  it  not  to  observe  in  some  particulars  the  sympathy, 
good  intelligence,  and  joint  pace  which  they  go  in  the  north  of 
teland,  with  their  co-partnering  rebels  in  the  south ;  driving  on 
the  same  interest  to  lose  us  that  kingdom  that  they  may  gain  it 
themselves,  or  at  least  share  in  the  spoil — ^though  the  other  be 
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open  enemies — ^these  pretended  brethren.     The  introduction  of 
their  Manifest ^  out  of  doubt  must  be  zealous :  '  their  duty/  they 
say,  ^to  God  and  his  people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  them 
overseers,  and  for  whom  they  must  give  account/     What  mean 
these  men  ?  Is  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  small  town  in  Ulster, 
of  so  large  extent  that  their  voices  cannot  serve  to  teach  duties 
in  the  congregation  which  they  oversee,  without  spreading  and 
divulging  to  all  parts,  far  beyond  the  diocese  of  Patrick  or  Co- 
lumba,  their  written  representation,  under  the  subtle  pretence  of 
feeding  their  own  flock  ?  or  do  they  think  to  oversee,  or  under- 
take to  give  an  account  for  all  to  whom  their  paper  sends  greet- 
ing ?  St.  Paul,  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  thinks  it  suflScient  to 
give  charge  that  tfiey  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  the  flock,  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  them  overseers ;  beyond  those 
bounds  he  gives  them  no  commission,  and  surely  when  we  put 
down  bishops,  and  put  up  presbyters,  and  which  the  most  of 
them  have  made  use  of  to  enrich  and  exalt  themselves,  and  turn 
the  first  heel  against  their  benefactors,  we  did  not  think  that  one 
classic  fraternity,  so    obscure  and   so  remote,  should  involve 
ns   and  all  state  affairs  within  the   censure   of  Belfast,  upon 
pretence  of  overseeing  their  own  charge.'     Such  observations 
as  these  do  not  exhibit  the  profound  veneration  which  Milton 
ever  manifested  to  those  whose  motives  he  believed  to  be  pure, 
and  whose  zeal  he  considered  disinterested ;  while  his  disclaimer 
on  the  part  of  the  parliamentary  authorities  may  convey  instruc- 
tion in  reference  to  modem  church  reform.     '  And  if  it  can  be 
no  way  proved  that  the  parliament  have  countenanced  popery  or 
papists,  but   have   every  where  broken  their  temporal  power, 
thrown  down  their  public  superstitions,  and  confined  themselves 
to   the   bare  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  not  in  our  reach — 
their  consciences ,  if  they  have  encouraged  all  true  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  that  is  to  say,  afforded  to  them  favour  and  protection 
in  all  places  where  they  preached ;  and  although  they  think  not 
money  or  stipend  to  be  the  best  encouragement  of  a  true  pastor, 
yet  therein  also  have  not  been  wanting,  nor  intend  (this  is  more 
than  he  would  afterward  recommend) :  they  doubt  not  then  to 
affirm  themselves,  not  the  subverters  but  the  maintainers  and 
defenders  of  true  reUgion ;  which  of  itself,  and  by  consequence, 
is  the  surest  and  strongest  subversion,  not  only  of  all  false  ones, 
but  of  irreligion  and  atheism.     For  the  weapons  of  that  warfare, 
M  the  apostle  testifies,  who  best  knew,  are  not  carnal  but  mighty 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  and  all  reasonings, 
Mid  every  high  thing  exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God, 
«wprising  every  thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  easily 
^venging  all  disobedience.     What  minister  or  clergyman  that 
either  understood  his  high  calling  or  sought  not  to  erect  a  seen- 
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lar  and  carnal  tyranny  over  spiritual  things^  would  neglect  this 
ample  and  sublime  power  conferred  upon  him,  and  come  a  beg- 
ging to  the  weak  hand  of  magistracy  for  that  kind  of  aid  which 
the  magistrate  hath  no  commission  to  afford  him,  and  in  the  way 
he  seeks,  hath  always  been  found  helpless  and  unprofitable? 
Neither  is  it  unknown,  or  by  wisest  men  unobserved,  that  the 
church  began  then  most  apparently  to  degenerate  and  go  to 
ruin,  when  she  borrowed  of  the  civil  power  more  than  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ever  required.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
we  protect  and  invite  all  false  religions,  with  irreligion  and  athe- 
ism, because  we  lend  not,  or  rather  misapply  not,  the  temporal 
power  to  help  out,  though  in  vain,  the  sloth,  the  spleen,  and  the 
msufficiency  of  churchmen,  in  the  execution  of  spiritual  disci- 
pline over  those  within  their  charge  or  those  without,  is  an  impu- 
tation that  may  be  laid  upon  the  best  regulated  states  and 
governments  through  the  world ;  who  have  been  so  prudent 
as  never  to  employ  the  civil  sword  further  than  the  edge  of  it 
could  reach — that  is  to  civil  offences  only:  proving  always 
against  objects  that  were  spiritual  a  ridiculous  weapon.  Our 
protection,  therefore,  to  men  in  civil  matters  inoffensive,  we 
cannot  deny :  their  consciences  we  leave,  as  not  within  our  cog- 
nizance, to  the  proper  care  of  instruction,  praying  for  them.' 

On  such  principles  as  those  developed  in  the  quotation  given, 
did  the  governors  of  Ireland  proceed  till  the  increase  of  the 
presbyterians  emboldened,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart 
family  tempted  them  to  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  common- 
wealth, to  observe  the  fast  days  appointed  by  authority  and  to 
comply  with  its  ordinances ;  considering  the  Protector's  autho- 
rity as  an  unjust  usurpation.  Henry  Cromwell,  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  attempted  to  argue  them  into  actual  subjec- 
tion ;  but  he  could  not  succeed.  Provoked  by  their  refusal,  he 
withdrew  the  parochial  support  which  they  had,  till  then,  en- 
joyed. Perhaps  he  would  have  gained  more  friends  and  shown 
himself  more  politic,  had  he  suffered  them  quietly  to  pursue 
their  own  way :  by  overlooking  their  suUenness,  and  letting 
them  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  murmuring,  he  would  have  rendered 
them  perfectly  harmless.  This  was,  indeed,  generally  the 
policy  pursued,  giving  no  ascendancy  to  any  party,  but  promot- 
ing the  welfare  and  seeking  the  happiness  of  all ;  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country  was  maintained  till  the  restoration  of  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  dominion  and  misgovemraent  of  a  cold- 
hearted,  wanton,  and  debauched  monarch,  who  never  rewarded 
a  friend,  nor  forgot  an  enemy ;  whom  adversity  could  not  sub- 
due, nor  services  make  grateful;  whose  God  was  self,  and 
whose  enjoyment  was  indulgence  and  excess.  This  was  an 
event  which  the  Irish  presbyterians  had  long  desired ;  but  how 
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sadly  must  their  expectations  have  been  disappointed  I  they 
were  not  restored  to  their  former  privileges.  The  episcopal 
church  resumed  all  her  ancient  honours;  to  her  clergy  were 
transferred  all  the  tithes,  even  in  the  north ;  while  the  presby- 
terians  had  nearly  aU  the  people  and  all  the  labour.  The  royal 
bounty  was,  however,  on  the  principle  of  the  unjust  judge,  dis- 
pensed among  them  in  compliance  with  their  importunity,  and 
six  himdred  pounds  were  distributed  yearly  among  the  presby- 
terian  ministers,  till  towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  when  the  bounty  was  >vithdrawn.  Their  num- 
bers were  increased  by  the  arbitrary  and  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings of  Charles  in  Scotland,  when  he  attempted  by  tithes  and 
dragoons  to  establish  episcopacy  among  the  people  of  that 
country.  K,  however,  the  presbyterians  did  not  pluck  the  rich 
firuit  of  an  establishment  in  Ireland,  they  enjoyed,  compared 
with  their  brethren  elsewhere,  the  repose  of  Eden  and  the  secu- 
rity of  a  strong  tower. 

A  momentary  gloom  hung  over  the  prospects  of  the  Irish 
presbytery  during  James  the  Second's  infatuated  struggle,  but 
the  cloud  passed  away ;  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  whose 
principles  are  caricatured  or  inverted  by  the  Irish  Orangemen, 
shewed  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  which  yielded 
to  his  subjects  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
their  own  judgments,  and  that  politic  liberaUty  in  distributing  the 
bounty  of  the  public  purse  which  bestowed  on  the  presbyterians 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  £1200  a-year  towards  their  support. 
Letters  patent  passed  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  granting  this 
sum  to  seven  ministers,  during  pleasure,  for  the  use  of  the 
ministers  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of 
any  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  decease  of  Wil- 
liam, the  trustees  of  the  royal  bounty  petitioned  Queen  Anne 
to  renew  the  grant,  to  which  she  acceded,  under  the  following 
limitations : — ^  Upon  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the  money  wliich 
shall  be  received  thereupon  shall  be  distributed  to  and  amongst 
the  said  presbyterian  ministers,  or  such  of  them  and  in  such 
proportions  as  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  in  lists  to 
be  approved  of  and  signed  by  our  lieutenant-deputy,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being.'  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  house  of 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  complained  that  the  northern 
presbjrterians  had  set  up  a  meeting-house,  and  so  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  where  there  had  been  no  such 
place  of  worship  for  twenty-eight  years  before :  and  that  in 
their  zeal  for  proselytism  they  had  sent  missionaries  into  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  had  no  call  from  the  people, 
and  no  congregation  to  support  them,  so  that  the  £1200  were 
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made  a  means  of  spreading  schism  into  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.     These  outward  troubles  kept  them  pure  within. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  £800  per  annum  additional  were 
divided  in  equal  shares  between  the  ministers  of  the  synod  and 
those  of  the  southern  association,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  their 
services  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  During  the 
reign  of  this  monarch  and  his  more  immediate  successors,  ftdl 
latitude  for  liberty  of  conscience  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
presbyterians,  and  little  cfifectual  resistance  was  presented  to 
error  and  schism  in  the  body  of  Irish  presbyterians.  Arianism 
found  its  way  across  the  channel,  and  some  of  the  most  specula- 
tive and  daring  of  their  ministers  stood  forth  as  champions  of 
the  new  dogma.  Subscription  to  creeds  and  excommunicating 
anathemas  were  resorted  to  in  vain ;  the  presbytery  of  Antrim 
was  formed.  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  however,  in 
surveying  the  annals  of  the  church,  that  when  any  religious 
body  has  declined  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  fervour  of  zeal,  it 
has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  others  either  to  reclaim  them  or 
occupy  their  place.  About  the  year  1746,  a  minister  of  the 
seceding  communion  came  over  from  Scotland,  and  planted 
another  standard  of  the  cross ;  and  he  was  afterwards  followed 
by  others  of  his  fellow-labourers,  both  burghers  and  anti- 
burghers.  Wherever  these  new  leaders  were  introduced,  the 
jfriends  of  orthodoxy,  not  wishing  to  have  their  own  or  their 
children's  ears  offended  by  the  sound  of  heresy,  forsook  their 
old  connexions,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  congregation  of 
the  seceders.  In  consequence  of  this  and  of  very  active  exer- 
tions, there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  1737,  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  the  Ulster  Synod 
evinced  by  their  minutes  a  prudent  forethought,  and  wrote  to 
their  brethren  in  Dublin,  allowiifg  them  in  their  name  to  ad- 
dress the  lord  heutenant  upon  his  arrival ;  and  '  if  they  found 
it  convenient  to  give  a  modest  hint  concerning  the  S — s.'  In 
1749  they  again  consulted  their  friends  in  Dublin  concerning 
the  expediency  of  addressing  the  government  for  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  Regium  Donum.  In  1753  it  was  voted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  same  prudent  body,  that  in  time  to  come  no  minis- 
ter be  fixed  in  any  congregation  subject  to  this  synod,  unless 
they  pay,  by  way  of  stipend,  at  least  £40  a-year  besides  the  regal 
stipend ;  while  the  congregations  already  planted  were  required 
to  pay  that  sum  yearly  henceforward. 

In  1784,  government  granted  an  additional  sum  of  £1,000 
per  annum  to  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  governor  or  governors  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1792,  £5,000  were  granted  during  pleasure,  which 
were  divided  among  the  ministers  of  the  Synod,  the  Presbytery 
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li  Antrim^  the  Seceders,  the   Southern  Association^  and  the 
ninisters  of  the  French  Church,  St.  Peter^s,  Dublin. 

The  refugee  clergy  of  foreign  lands  have  not  only  shared  the 
iberality  of  the  British  exchequer,  a  most  questionable  exercise 
>f  government  patronage,  but  they  have  often  been  the  pretext 
for  misappropriating  the  national  revenue.  No  French  minister 
dad  officiated  in  Dubhn  for  thirty  years,  yet,  till  the  ministry 
»f  Lord  Grey,  the  annual  sum  continued  to  be  voted  for  the 
French  Church  in  Peter  Street.  Where  the  money  went,  re- 
mained a  secret  even  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Ireland  was  convulsed,  and  some  of  the  presbyterian  clergy 
were  implicated  in  the  commotions  which  excited  alarm  about 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  synod  manifested  ap- 
prehension— ^the  Regium  Donum  was  in  danger,  and  the  attention 
of  government  had  been  directed  to  the  subject.     It  had  been 
hitherto  dispensed  without   any  government  distribution,  and 
left  for  division  by  members  of  the  synods.     But  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  knew  Ireland  and  Irish  presbyterianism  well,  and  by  the 
authority  of  his  ministerial  colleagues,  the  channel  and  mode  of 
distribution  were  altered.     When  divided,  the  sum  had  averaged 
something  less  than  j620  yearly  for  each  minister,  which  was  re- 
presented to  be  bestowed  by  the  king  as  his  royal  bounty.     The 
grant  was  presumed  to  have  been  a  perfectly  free  gift — ^no  con- 
dition of  any  kind  was  said  to  be  attached  to  it.     It  bore  the 
name,  and  had  all  the  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  its  humble  reci- 
pients of  a  voluntary  oflfering  from  the  rulers   of  the  country 
for  God's  service ;  or  at  least  an  honorary  donation  to  the  minis- 
ters of  reUgion.     A  partial  alteration  had  been  made  in  1800  for 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  only ;  but  in  1804  the  whole  system  was  re- 
iewed  and  modified,  so  that  the  administration  of  the  grant  might 
avea  check  upon  the  clergy  for  the  sernce  of  the  donors.  We  need 
)t  stay  to  demonstrate  that  any  other  design  can  never  pohti- 
lly  regulate  the  appropriation  of  state  resources,  and  that  this 
ne  is  the  purpose  of  all  clerical  endowments.     In  this  case  the 
lister  received  as  for  himself,  but  the  gift  was  granted  as  for 
congregation.     Each  minister  thereafter  ordained,  was  re- 
•ed  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  present  a 
lorial  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  stating  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
ing  to  be  placed  in  receipt  of  the  portion  of  the  royal  bounty 
:ed  to  the  congregation  over  which  he  had  been  ordained, 
lust  be  certified  by  two  magistrates  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
V  ing  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  it  remained  for 
fficer  of  state  to  approve  of  him.     The  lord  lieutenant  was 
iivestcd  with  a  veto,  not  ostensibly  on  the  appointment  of 
nister,  but  on  his  reception  of  at  least  one  half,  perhaps 
of  his  income.     Such  a  condition  armed  that  functionary 
most  formidable  power  over  both  the  church  and  its 
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minister.  Teaching  them  that  they  conld  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vide for  their  pastor,  and  that  they  should  not  have  the  man 
whom  the  government  disapproved,  while  the  ecclesiastic,  if  ever 
deemed  disloyal,  would  be  liable  to  deprivation  by  their  respon- 
sible fiat  of  the  secretary  of  state.  A  provision  was  indeed  made 
that  the  Regium  Donum  should  continue  to  be  drawn,  even 
where  the  minister  was  deprived  or  deceased :  a  most  significant 
mode  of  punishing  and  holding  up  to  opprobrium  a  man  who 
was  faithful  to  his  charge  and  his  conscience.  In  conformity 
with  this  arrangement,  a  case  occurred  where  a  conscientious 
minister  and  his  congregation  declined  the  Donum,  because  it 
was  deemed  a  bribe  and  a  bond;  but  the  grant  was  yearly,  for 
thirty  years,  drawn  and  appropriated  by  the  synod  to  which  he 
had  belonged.  A  classification  of  the  congregations  was  made 
according  to  their  number  or  respectability,  and  those  whose 
numbers  and  position  might  have  rendered  them  less  dependent 
were  awarded  the  highest  rate,  £100.  The  congregation  which 
was  the  smallest,  and  had  least  influence,  received  the  lowest, 
jB50  ;  and  a  middle  class,  enjoying  the  golden  mean,  were  en- 
dowed with  £75  annually.  The  scale  for  the  Seceders,  or  '  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  Ireland,^  was  lower  than  that  provided  for  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  We  know  not  whether  their  loyalty  was  more 
dubious  or  more  easily  bought,  but  their  ministers  were  endowed 
at  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  '  less  than  their  other  presby- 
terian  brethren,  at  which  they  became  the  stipendiaries  of  the 
state,  the  hired  pulpit  servants  of  ^ the  powers  that  be.^ 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  negotiation  with  this  synod  was 
characterised  by  more  of  the  coquetry  of  principle,  and  the 
finesse  of  reluctance  in  complying  with  the  stipulations.  One 
of  their  number  adhered  steadfastly  to  christian  integrity,  and 
ninety-nine  surrendered  their  birthright  for  the  royal  mess. 
Originally  this  body  had  existed  as  two  distinct  synods,  the 
burghers  and  anti-burghers,  and  in  them  the  reception  of 
Regium  Donum  on  conditions  was  gravely  and  warmly  agitated. 
In  the  anti-burgher  synod  the  Rev.  James  Bryce,  minister  of 
Killaig  Aghadoey,  almost  single-handed  debated  the  question, 
and  finally  stood  alone  in  resistance  to  the  insiduous  bait.  His 
was  a  noble  instance  of  principle  and  godly  fear,  and  he  has 
proved  the  faithfulness  of  God.  It  is  but  justice  to  give  the 
following  extracts  from  his  own  accoimt  of  the  proceeding  : — 

*  The  most  intense  anxiety  was  awakened  among  the  people,  respect- 
ing the  negotiations  with  government,  and  (our)  ministers  were  frequently 
called  upon,  publicly  and  privately,  to  give  information  on  the  subject, 
and  to  declare  the  course  they  meant  to  pursue.  All  said  that  if  the 
new  bounty  was  to  be  free  and  unconditional,  like  the  old,  they  would 
continue  to  receive  it.     All  pledged  themselves  to  spurn  such  conditions 
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as  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  submitted  to ;  and  a  few  went  further,  and 
declared  against  any  conditions  whatever.  Of  these  few  I  was  one. 
There  are  some  present  this  day,  who  heard  me  say  in  this  house  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  that  if  the  new  grant  was  accompanied  with  any  condition 
whatever,  were  it  even  so  simple  as  opening  the  psalm  book,  (which  I 
happened  to  hold  in  my  hand)  and  shutting  it  again,  I  would  not  receive 

it The  minister  who  consents  to  perform  the  sUghtest  act,  or 

go  through  the  simplest  form,  prescribed  by  an  earthly  ruler,  as  a  quaU- 
fication  for  receiving  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  his  income  as  a  minister, 
becomes  thereby,  either  the  paid  functionary,  or  the  humble  dependant 
of  the  state.     I  was  resolved  to  be  neither.     I  knew  the  impossibihty  of 
serving  two  masters  ;  and  I  would  not  affront  my  own  master,  by  be- 
coming the  pensioner  of  another  ;  thereby  treating  him,  as  if  he  were 
unable  to  discharge  his  engagements.     *  1  am  sure,'  said  T,  'that  he  will 
perform  his  promise,  and  provide  for  me  in  his  own  way,  for  *  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,'  I  know  that  he  is  pleased  to  accept  the  free-will 
offieri/igs  of  those  who  fear  him,  as  the  fund  out  of  which  his  ministers 
are  to  be  supported  :  and  I  decided,  that  if  the  new  grant  should  come 
in  Rich  a  shape,  that  I  could  look  on  it,  either  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Lord's  treasury,  or  as  an  honorary  present  to  me  for  the  Lord's  sake,  I 
woidd  accept  it ;  but,  that  if  it  were  turned  into  a  state  stipend  by  the 
requirement  of  any  condition  whatever,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 

rt I  went  to  the  Irish  Antiburgher  Synod,  on  3rd  July, 

1810,  with  dark  forebodings.     It  was  now  matter  of  general  notoriety, 

Aat  the  very  men  who  at  the  two  former  meetings,  denounced  the  bounty, 

sad  vied  with  one  another  in  the  indignation  with  which  they  spurned 

it,  had  almost  all  privately  accepted  it  during  the  interval.     I  expected, 

therefore,  an  overwhelming  majority  against  me  :  but  I  had  no  idea  of 

being  left  utterly  alone.     There  were  four  others,  of  whom  I  felt  quite 

confident,  that  they  would  be  found,  '  faithful  unto  death.'     I  was  fear- 

foUy  deceived.     Even  these  four  deserted  me  now,  though  they  had  all 

along  been  far  more  vehement  than  ever  I  was,  against  the  terms  of  the 

grant;  and  one  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  myself,  about  two  months  before, 

had  designated  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  accepted  it,  as  *  a  selling  of 

the  Gospel  for  money.'     These  four  had  not  yet  actually  put  the  money 

mto  their  pockets,  but  they  had  withdrawn  their  opposition ;  they  uttered 

no  remonstrance  against  the  traitor  majority — a  sure  proof,  that  ere  long, 

they  would  become  partners  in  the  treason. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  feelings  with 
which  I  returned  from  this  scene  of  guilt ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  it. — 
Yet  I  did  not  despair.     My  hands  were  clean  ;  and  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  righteous  (Sod  in  heaven.     I  thought  too,  that  I  saw  a  ray  of  hope 
from  the  General  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland,  to  which  I  had  appealed. 
Bat  this  hope  disappointed  me  too.     ITiat  synod  fully  identified  them- 
selves with  the  guilt  of  their  Irish  brethren  ;  and  I  was  left,  without  a 
^ngle  minister  in  either  kingdom,  with  whom  I  could  hold  communion, 
w  to  whom  I  could  look  for  co-operation  and  counsel.     But  in  the  inter- 
^,  between  the  meeting  of  the  last  Irish  synod,  before  which  my  protest 
*ad  appeal  was  to  come,  some  encouragement  had  arisen.     Out  of  two 
*  three  congregations,  a  few  faithful  and  determined  men  had  come  forth. 
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resolved  to  hold  communion  no  longer  with  men  who  stood  self-con- 
demned«  of  having  '  sold  the  Gospel  for  money.'  Some  of  these  chris- 
tian heroes  knew  nothing  of  me,  when  they  took  this  step.  Like  Abra- 
ham, they  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  they  went.  They  were 
headed  by  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  talent,  experienced  in  public  busi- 
ness, by  whose  instrumentahty,  regularity  and  efficiency  were  given  to 
their  proceedings.  Communications  took  place  between  them  and  the 
congregation  at  Killaig,  who  generously  shared  my  labours  with  their 
destitute  brethren  ;  and  thus,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  our  httle 
church  was  organized.' 

The  discussions  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Antrim,  began,  and  were  conducted  with  more  or  less 
ardour,  between  1705,  and  1724  ;  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  presbyterian  ministers  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Boyse  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  were  involved  in  the  controversy.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Nevin  disclaimed  being  an  Arian,  yet  scrupled  and  re- 
fused to  make  subscription  to  any  human  form  of  opinion  or  be- 
lief. Notwithstanding,  from  the  general  suspicion  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  synod,  from  the  warmth  and  extent  of  the 
debates,  and  from  the  fact  that  Arianism  did  raise  its  head  among 
the  presbyterians,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  it  may 
not  be  a  harsh  or  hasty  conclusion,  that  that  form  of  church 
government,  and  the  patronage  of  the  state,  are  not  sufficient  to 
guard  against  heterodoxy,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  national 
bounty  to  propagate  a  system  of  opinions  directly  obnoxious  to 
written  standards,  and  hostile  to  estabUshed  creeds  or  professions 
of  faith.  Let  the  devout  advocate  of  national  establishments  of 
religion,  of  state  patronage  or  territorial  endowments  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity,  ponder  well  the  palpable  fact,  that 
up  to  this  day  thousands  of  pounds  yearly  are  devoted  to  main- 
tain in  Ireland  Arian  and  Socinian  ministers,  as  well  as  some 
who  labour  neither  for  one  creed  nor  another,  but  whose 
only  concern  is,  what  they  shall  eat,  or  what  they  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed. 

The  Regium  Donum  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  was  in- 
creased to  £1200  per  annum,  under  the  sway  of  William,  j)rince 
of  Orange,  and  confirmed  mith  conditions,  under  queen  Anne. 
George  the  First,  as  an  offering  of  royal  gratitude,  added  .€800 
more  :  an  application  was  made  to  his  successor  for  an  augmen- 
tation, but  apparently  in  vain ;  and  in  1784,  the  cabinet  of 
George  the  Third  agreed  that  the  sum  of  £1,000  more  should 
be  granted,  to  be  distributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  governor. 
Eight  years  later,  in  1792,  the  amount  was  raised  to  £5,000; 
but  granted  during  the  royal  pleasure.  In  1804,  we  have  seen 
the  ne,w  arrangement  was  made,  which  placed  the  sum — an  in- 
creased and  increasing  grant — under  parliamentary  controul. 
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In  1833,  the  vote  had  grown  to  £24,500;  and  in  1844,  £35,630 
has  become  the  parliamentary  charge  for  Irish  presbyterianism. 
Besides  the  expenditure  for  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution,   which   was   estimated  at  £1,950,   and  which,  with 
little  exception,   is  wholly   devoted  to   presbyterian  purposes, 
we  might  add  the  share    which  these     presbyters    obtain   of 
the  education  grant  for  Ireland :  and  it  will  be  ascertained,  that 
not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  is  the  price  paid  for 
loyal  subserviency  and  presbyterian  fidelity  to  ^  the  powers  that 
be/     The  sum  is  large,  but  the  principle  involved  is  far  more 
important ;  while  the  operation  of  the  system  upon  Ireland  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  statesmen,  and  its  influence  on  the 
extension  of  scriptural  Christianity  demands  the  scrupulous  at- 
tention of  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus   Christ  in  sin- 
cerity. 

Originally,  the  diflferent  presbyterian  bodies  in  Ireland  sus- 
tained the  designations  which  divided  their  Scottish  brethren. 
The  covenanting,  or  reformed  presbyterian  church,  the  associate 
presbytery,  and  the  united  original  seceders,  are  distinguished 
only  by  shades  of  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  relation  to  the  church,  but  conscientious  opinions  prevent 
them  from  accepting  Rectum  Dormm,  They  have  between  forty 
and  fifty  congregations,  who,  with  a  generous  vigour  and  a  mis- 
sionary  enterprise,  support  their  own  ministrations,  and  strive  to 
extend  the  gospel  around  them,  and  in  other  lands.  Many  of 
their  ministers  are  both  eminent  and  devoted,  while  the  number 
of  their  attendants  will  bear  more  than  average  comparison  with 
many  of  their  most  richly  endowed  contemporaries. 

The  presbytery  of  Antrim,  the  remonstrant  synod,  a  recent 
heterodox  secession  from  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  synod  of 
Munster,  holding  fraternal  intercourse  as  a  unitarian  associ- 
ation, are  the  representatives  of  the  socinian  creed  or  of  arian- 
ism  in  Ireland.  Their  congregations  number  thirty-five  ;  the 
census  of  their  population  being  returned  as  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand,  and  their  stated  attendance  averaging  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  while  their  endowed  ministers 
and  licentiates  are  more  than  sixty ;  many  of  their  congrega- 
tions are  coUegiaie  charges.  The  endowments  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  heterodox  presbyterians,  whether  regal  or  private,  have 
been  the  highest  and  wealthiest — so  that  between  five  and  six 
thousand  pounds  of  national  property  are  annually  granted  by 
parUament  to  propagate  what  the  standards  of  the  national 
church  denominate  damnable  heresies.  The  synod  of  Ulster 
long  stood  as  the  Uneal  and  accredited  representative  of  the 
Scottish  kirk ;  and  the  seceders  who  originally  branched  into 
the  burgher  and  anti-burgher  synods,  but  united  in  1820  as 
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the  presbyterian  synod  of  Ireland,  were  the  fraternal  correspond- 
ants  of  the  modem  united  secession  church.  No  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical  distinctions  existed  as  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  synod  of  Ulster  and  the  presbyterian  synod  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  only  practical  evidence  of  difference  was  the  in- 
vidious disparity  of  Regium  Donum ;  in  no  way  gratifying  to  the 
stipendiary  who  received  the  smaller  sum.  The  efforts  of  several 
years  were  ultimately  crowned  with  a  union  of  the  two  synods, 
and  an  equalization  of  the  Donum  to  the  ministers  of  each. 
During  the  Melbourne  administration  a  new  scale  was  fixed  for 
their  congregations,  and  the  grant  has  been  prospectively 
equalized,  the  higher  grantees  being  acknowledged  as  vested  for 
life,  with  an  interest  in  the  parliamentary  supply.  The  congre- 
gations formerly  on  the  lower  scale  have  been  more  largely  en- 
dowed, and  those  receiving  the  highest  sum  are,  on  the  death  of 
their  incumbents,  to  be  reduced  to  the  middle  average ;  that  all 
may  be  aUke  united,  they  have  assumed  the  designation  of  the 
'General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,' 
having  thirty-three  presbyteries,  with  settled  ministers  and 
vacant  congregations,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty,  their 
nominal  population  will  not  be  more  than  500,000;  but  of  these, 
it  was  ascertained  from  local  inquiry  by  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, in  1835,  that  not  seventy  thousand  were  in  regular 
attendance  at  places  of  worship. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  English  public  should  know,  what  the 
effect  is  of  that  which  is  improperly  denominated,  'Royal 
Bounty,'  but  may  more  correctly  be  designated  parliamentary 
extravagance  and  national  robbery.  By  the  appropriation  of 
such  grants  in  former  years  the  several  bodies  of  presbyterians 
in  Ireland  have  been  able  to  proceed  not  merely  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  congregations,  at  least  of  ministers  for  such 
congregations,  but  also  to  increase  their  number  of  clerical  sti- 
pendiaries throughout  the  country.  The  usual  process  for  the 
consolidation  of  a  new  interest  in  past  times,  may  be  thus 
briefly  described.  A  certain  number  of  adult  persons,  supposed 
to  be,  or  designated  as,  heads  of  families,  residing  in  a  vicinity, 
subscribed  a  document  declaring  themselves  to  be  presbyterians, 
and  desiring  the  settlement  among  them  as  a  congregation  of  a 
minister  of  whom  they  approved.  This  document  was  forwarded 
to  the  presbytery,  and  having  received  the  sanction  of  their 
competent  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  congregation  and 
minister  were  enrolled,  having  been  duly  organized  and  returned 
as  people  and  minister  of  that  communion,  and  become  eligible 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Regium  Donum,  A  memorial  attested  by 
the  moderator  of  the  synod  and  their  lay  agents,  was  then  pre- 
sented by  the  minister  of  the  congregation  to  the  lord  lieuten- 
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ant^  soliciting  the  bounty  usually  granted  to  the  ministers  of 
that  body^  the  documentary  attestations  already  described^  being 
tendered  at  the  same  time  as  the  quid  pro  quo.  Not  unfrequentlyit 
occurred  that  persons  subscribed  themselves  as  members  of  such 
congregations^  who  did  not  cherish  the  moral  obligation  of  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  their  minister^  orwho^  well  satisfied  by  the 
appropriation  of  a  most  miserable  pittance  to  eke  out  the  salary  of 
their  recognised  pastor^  calculated  on  the  government  allowance. 
Such  pauper  dependence  and  niggard  parsimony  did  not  pro- 
duce in  themselves^  or  in  the  members  of  their  families^  any 
sense  of  individual  responsibility^  or  the  obligation  to  make 
personal  effort  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  The  minister 
received  his  donum  jeailj ;  but  the  sum  was  inadequate  for  the 
siq>port  of  a  family  or  for  their  elevation  in  society.  Conse- 
quently, the  man  who  should  be  wholly  given  to  sacred  things, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  improvement  of  his  people, 
was  induced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  pursuits,  and  to 
occupy  his  time  with  secular  engagements. 

Investigations  a  little  more  searching,  and  inquiries  more 
minute  have  been  in  recent  years  made  by  government.   A  fit  of 
economy  and  more  rigid  principle  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
discussion  out  of  doors  of  the  Regium  Donum  and  its  abuses. 
In  consequence,  a  new  series  of  queries  and  form  of  appUcation 
have  been  adopted,  whether  for  the  continuance  of  the  endow- 
ment where  it  has  been  enjoyed,  or  for  the  primary  grant  of  such 
endowment  to  new  congregations.     These  forms  are  appended, 
and   the   reader  will  judge  how  far  they  serve  the  purposes 
of  a   wise  and    just     government,     or    promote   the   inde- 
pendence of  the  pastors,  and  the  liberality  or  integrity  of  the 
congregations. 

I. 

CONTINUANCB   OF   ENDOWMENT   TO   ENDOWED   CONGREGATIONS. 

To  entitle  any  endowed  congregation  to  be  placed  on  the  annual 
parliamentary  estimate,  the  presbytery  to  which  it  belongs  must,  through 
its  moderator  and  clerk,  certify  to  the  Irish  government,  within  fourteen 
^ys  after  the  3l8t  March  in  each  year,  according  to  the  annexed  form 
of  certificate: — 

1.  That  the  congregation  has  had  a  regular  church  or  meeting- 
house of  its  own,  in  which  it  has  worshipped  during  the  pre- 
ceding  year, 

2.  That  the  congregation  has  had  an  ordained  minister  during  such 
year. 

3.  That  during  such  year,  the  congregation  has  consisted  of  at  least 
twelve  resident  presbyterian  families — the  term  family  being 
understood  to  comprise  the  head  and  the  majority  of  its  other 
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members,  or  of  fifty  resident  presbyterian  individuals,  such 
presbyterian  families  or  individuals  being  bond  fide  constituents 
of  the  congregations.     And 

4.  That  during  such  year,  the  minister  has  been  in  the  bond  fide 
receipt  of  a  congregational  income  of  at  least  £35 . 

In  any  case  where  it  shall  appear  that  the  required  conditions  have 
not  been  fulfilled  for  the  specified  period,  the  congregation  will  not  be 
placed  on  the  estimate,  until  it  has  been  certified  that  they  have  been 
again  fulfilled  during  the  preceding  year. 

In  case  of  a  subsequent  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  within  the 
period  of  ten  years,  the  congregation  will  not  be  replaced  on  the  estimate, 
until  it  has  been  certified  that  they  have  been  again  fulfilled  during  the 
two  preceding  years.     And 

In  any  case  where  such  non-fulfilment  shall  have  lasted  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  years,  the  congregation  will  not  be  replaced  on  the 
estimate,  until  it  has  been  certified  that  the  conditions  have  been  again 
fulfilled,  during  the  three  preceding  years. 

The  certificate  must  in  all  cases  show  the  total  amount  of  income 
actually  received  by  the  minister  during  such  period,  distinguishing  its 
several  sources — the  amount  derived  from  each  of  these — and  the  annual 
value  of  any  free  house  or  glebe. 

II. 

ENDOWMENT   OF    UNENDOWED   G0N0REOATION8. 

Ist.  Any  unendowed  congregation  will  be  placed  on  the  estimate 
for  the  year  commencing  ist  Apnl,  on  its  appearing  from  the  certificates, 
that  three  following  conditions  shall  have  been  fulfilled  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  viz. : — 

1 .  lliat  the  congregation  has  had  an  ordained  minister  during  such 

years. 

2.  That  during  such  year,  the  congregation  has  consisted  of  at  least 

twelve  resident  presbyterian  families — the  term  family  being 
understood  to  comprise  the  head  and  the  majority  of  its  other 
members,  or,  of  fSty  resident  presbyterian  individuals,  such 
presb3rterian  families  or  individuals  being  bond  fide  constituents 
of  the  congregation.     And 

3.  That  during  such  year,  the  minister  has  been  in  the  bond  fide 

receipt  of  a  congregational  income  of  at  least  £35,  of  which  at 
least  £20  has  been  contributed  by  the  said  presbyterian  families 
or  individuals  being  constituents  of  the  congregation. 
2nd.  But  in  such  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  an  annual  certifi- 
cate shall  have  been  transmitted  to  government  for  each  of 
such  years. 

III. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1st.  Those  congregations  whose  ministers,  or  the  assistants  and 
successors  of  whose  ministers,  were  appointed  prior  to  the  1st  January, 
1839,  will  be  exempted  from  the  peremptory  fulfilment  of  the  conditions, 
during  the  incumbencies  of  the  existing  ministers. 
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Daring  sach  period  of  exemption,  however,  the  annual  certificate 
for  each  congregation  must  show,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Grovemment, 
whether  the  several  conditions  have  heen  fulfilled  or  not,  and  the  actual 
amoont  of  income  received  by  the  minister  during  the  preceding  year 
But  upon  the  death,  or  removal,  of  each  of  such  ministers,  the  congrega- 
tion will  not  be  placed  on  the  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year,  unless  it 
appear  that  the  conditions  shall  have  been  fulfilled  during  the  preceding 
year. 

2nd.  In  case  of  the  death  or  removal  of  any  minister,  the  endow- 
ment will  not  be  suspended  on  that  ground,  unless  the  vacancy  shall 
have  exceeded  twelve  months. 

3rd.  If  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  district,  any  instance 
should  occur  in  which  the  Synod  shall  consider  that  the  regulation  which 
prescribes  the  amount  of  stipend  ought  to  be  pro  hac  vice  dispensed  with, 
a  special  report  may  be  addressed  by  the  S3aiod  to  the  Government,  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  which  the  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  entire  discretion  of  dealing,  as  it  shall  think  fit. 

4th.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  above  rules  are  not  to 
be  subject  to  any  further  exceptions,  and  that  no  application  for  a  new 
endowment,  or  for  a  continuance  of  the  old  endowment  of  any  congre- 
gation, can  be  entertained  by  the  Government,  except  it  appear,  that,  in 
such  case,  the  several  required  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

To  some  of  the  more  haughty  and  supercilious,  we  cannot  add 
high-minded,  of  the  recipients  this  new  mode  of  dispensing  go- 
vernment patronage  is  exceedingly  galling,  and  even  humiliating. 
One  or  two  cases  illustrative  are  alleged  where  the  presbyter 
refuses  to  make  the  return.     A  quondam  champion  for  matri- 
monial union  between   the  episcopal  establishment  and  Irish 
presbyterianism  is  thus  described :  though  he  declines  not   to 
take  the   donum,   while  a  benevolent  friend  furnishes   to  the 
government  the  requisite  return.     Another  presbyter  of  high 
pretensions  and   scrupulous   conscience,   himself  declining   to 
wnder  answers  to  the  queries,  yet  suffers  the  answers  to  be  made, 
and  having  received  the  yearly  donuniy  employs  it  in  gifts  of 
charity  :  and  sustains  the  character  of  a  liberal  benefactor  and 
generous  friend. 

In  some  instances  the  Regium  Donum  being  applied  as  the 
'ent  of  a  farm — the  minister  becomes  a  farming  gentleman ;  or 
holding  from  the  head  landlord,  he  sublets  portions  of  his  lease 
^t  rack-rents  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry  for  potatoe  fields. 
Some  can  witness  that  they  have  seen  in  country  towns,  in  fairs 
^nd  markets,  the  presbyteriau  minister  selling  his  pigs,  his  com, 
^f  his  sheep ;  and,  it  may  be,  completing  his  bargain  in  the 
public-house,  or  over  the  whiskey  bottle,  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, or  at  other  times  nearly  approaching  to  religious  service, 
fhe  advocates  of  temperance  societies  have  recited  some  strange 
stories  regarding  the  north.     The  clerical  cliju*acter  is  lowered 
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by  such  exposure,  the  tone  of  mind  in  the  victim  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  vitiated ;  his  official  engagements  are  not  distinguished 
by  the  exertion  of  intellect  or  the  researches  of  study ;  and  he 
fails  to  eflfect  that  good,  or  to  command  that  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  which  would  render  him  a  benefit  to  his  flock.  His 
people  do  not  acquire  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  benevo- 
lence, or  active  and  vigorous  minds ;  generous  principles  do  not 
exalt  them ;  liberality  of  sentiment  or  of  charity  lies  beyond 
their  attainment;  and  they  take  no  interest  in  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  religion  or  the  advantages  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  constitution  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  among 
their  fellow  men  in  remoter  districts.  Even  where  a  desire  to 
do  good  has  actuated  some  of  them,  their  designs  are  selfish, 
their  liberality  is  penurious,  and  their  efforts  are  feeble  or  abor- 
tive. The  influence  of  a  system  so  replete  with  evil  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  inefficiency  of  presbyterianism  itself  in  Ireland; 
and  the  obstructions  which  other  modes  of  doing  good  in  the 
country  must  herein  have  had  to  encounter,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  their  slow  or  partial  success.  Let  the  patriotic 
statesman,  the  christian  citizen,  and  the  philosophic  and  candid 
enquirer  after  truth,  as  also  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
survey  the  sad  and  dreary  effects  of  the  paralyzing  conjunction 
of  church  and  state  in  a  country  which  requires  all  the  energies 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  Christianity,  and  all  the  resources  of  a 
wise  and  benevcdent  government  to  redeem  its  population  from 
civil  discord  and  superstitious  and  ruinous  priestcraft. 

Applications  to  the  liberality  of  English  christians  are  some- 
times made  by  delegated  ministers  on  behalf  of  chapel  cases  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  plea  is  frequently  strengthened  by  a  statement 
of  local  circumstances.  Obstructions  from  popish  influence,  the 
permanent  action  and  juxta-position  of  Socinian  or  Arian  hete- 
rodoxy and  the  infantile  weakness  of  new  interests  are  often 
successfully  urged ;  and  even  the  wealth  and  inefficiency  of  the 
dominant  establishment,  are  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Anglican  dissenter.  But  we  would  arm  the  consistent  op- 
poser  of  national  churches  with  these  brief  and  simple  questions: 
Does  the  body  with  which  the  applicant  is  associated  receive  the 
Reffium  Donum  ?  And  if  they  do  not  enjoy  it  now,  does  it  form 
part  of  their  plan  ultimately  to  make  the  usual  application  for 
obtaining  that  allowance?  Answers  to  these  will  lead  to  or 
furnish  a  suitable  criterion  of  the  claims  and  responsibility  in- 
volved. And  ministers,  or  those  who  recommend  cases  to  their 
people  or  friends  should  remember  these  considerations. 

The  justice  and  expediency  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  are 
no  longer  problematical  with  many,  and  the  hypothesis  is  re- 
nounced by  not  a  few.     Vigilant  observers  see  how  the  mind 
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recoils  when  once  emancipated  from  the  trammels  in  which  it 
has  been  held.     Custom  and  interest  take  firm  possession  of 
men's  minds.     Feelings,  imder  such  circumstances,  are  excited 
to  bitterness*     The  state-paid  clergy  have,  perhaps  unawares, 
assumed  a  tone  of  superciliousness,  which,  in  some  minds,  is 
cherished  by  the  eclat  of  government  patronage,  and  the  supposed 
dignity  which  civic  appointment  and  function  ensure.     Oificials, 
and  people  in  easy  circumstances,  are  not  always  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  practical  working  of  new  principles.     Indolence  and 
habit  often  '  depress  the  high  and  heaven-bom  spirit  of  man,  far 
beneath  the  condition  wherein  either  Grod  created  him,  or  sin 
hath  sunk  him.     Custom  being  but  a  mere  face,  as  echo  is  a 
mere  voice,  rests  not  in  her  unaccomplishment,  until  by  secret 
inclmation,   she  accorporate  herself  with  error,  who,  being  a 
blind  and  serpentine  body  without  a  head,  willingly  accepts  what 
lie  wants,  and  supplies  what  her  incompleteness  went  seeking. 
Hence  it  is  that  error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances 
QTor ;  and  these  two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase 
away  all  truth  and  solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life.' 

It  is  not  requisite  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  distant  times, 

and  sufferings  willingly  incurred  by  our  forefathers,  rather  than 

forfeit  their  privileges;    the  recent  hostile   attitude  assumed 

towards  endowed  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the 

consequent  personal  alienation  which  has  separated  chief  friends, 

g^e  melancholy  attestation  of  the  baneful  influence  of  church 

establishments.      The  advocates    of    voluntary  or  unfettered 

Christianity,  affirm  that  not  only  do  the  endowed  clergy  derive 

their  support  from  the  national  property,  on  a  principle  which  is 

imjust  and  derogatory ;  not  only  does  the  practice  of  paying  them 

by  assessment  or  fr*om  the  taxes  habituate  the  people  to  a  disregard 

of  personal  responsibility  and  obligation  in  the  support  of  their 

religion,  and  accustom  them  to  undervalue  sacred  privileges  and 

duties,  and  to  violate  an  apostolic  injunction  specially  addressed 

to  christians  on  this  matter ;  but  it  gives  a  fictitious  importance 

to  revenues  drawn  from  the  state,  makes  grants  from  the  exche- 

qaer  more  valued  than  valuable ;  might  possibly  tempt  to  the 

employment  of  disingenuous,  tortuous,  and  perhaps  unfair  means 

of  representing  and  establishing  claims  for  government  patronage, 

and  substantiating  groimds  for  preference  and  endowment.  Not 

only  is  the  stigma  of  secularity  fixed  on  the  clerical  character, 

in  the  agitation  and  turmoil  which  ensue  on  such  applications ; 

bat  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  that  government  resources,  when 

employed  for  such  purposes  and  diffused  in  such  channels,  are 

eipended,   if   not  in  jobs   and  corruption,   in   strengthening 

an  antipopular  and  illiberal  interest.      Pride,  too,  and  party 

tiimnph,  will^  in  such  cases,  embitter  the  portion,  while  the  real 
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by  such  exposure,  the  tone  of  mind  in  the  victim  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  vitiated ;  his  official  engagements  are  not  distinguished 
by  the  exertion  of  intellect  or  the  researches  of  study ;  and  he 
fails  to  effect  that  good,  or  to  command  that  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  which  would  render  him  a  benefit  to  his  flock.  His 
people  do  not  acquire  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  benevo- 
lence, or  active  and  vigorous  minds ;  generous  principles  do  not 
exalt  them ;  liberality  of  sentiment  or  of  charity  lies  beyond 
their  attainment ;  and  they  take  no  interest  in  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  religion  or  the  advantages  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  constitution  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  among 
their  fellow  men  in  remoter  districts.  Even  where  a  desire  to 
do  good  has  actuated  some  of  them,  their  designs  are  selfish, 
their  liberality  is  penurious,  and  their  efforts  are  feeble  or  abor- 
tive. The  influence  of  a  system  so  replete  with  e>il  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  inefficiency  of  presbyterianism  itself  in  Ireland; 
and  the  obstructions  which  other  modes  of  doing  good  in  the 
country  must  herein  have  had  to  encounter,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  their  slow  or  partial  success.  Let  the  patriotic 
statesman,  the  christian  citizen,  and  the  philosophic  and  candid 
enquirer  after  truth,  as  also  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
survey  the  sad  and  dreary  effects  of  the  paralyzing  conjunction 
of  church  and  state  in  a  country  which  requires  all  the  energies 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  Christianity,  and  aU  the  resources  of  a 
wise  and  benevolent  government  to  redeem  its  population  from 
civil  discord  and  superstitious  and  ruinous  priestcraft. 

Applications  to  the  liberality  of  English  christians  are  some- 
times made  by  delegated  ministers  on  behalf  of  chapel  cases  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  plea  is  frequently  strengthened  by  a  statement 
of  local  circumstances.  Obstructions  from  popish  influence,  the 
permanent  action  and  juxta-position  of  Socinian  or  Arian  hete- 
rodoxy and  the  infantile  weakness  of  new  interests  are  offcen 
successfully  urged ;  and  even  the  wealth  and  inefficiency  of  the 
dominant  establishment,  are  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Anglican  dissenter.  But  we  would  arm  the  consistent  op- 
poser  of  national  churches  with  these  brief  and  simple  questions: 
Does  the  body  with  which  the  applicant  is  associated  receive  the 
Regium  Donum  ?  And  if  they  do  not  enjoy  it  now,  does  it  form 
part  of  their  plan  ultimately  to  make  the  usual  application  for 
obtaining  that  allowance?  Answers  to  these  will  lead  to  or 
furnish  a  suitable  criterion  of  the  claims  and  responsibility  in- 
volved. And  ministers,  or  those  who  recommend  cases  to  their 
people  or  friends  should  remember  these  considerations. 

The  justice  and  expediency  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  are 
no  longer  problematical  with  many,  and  the  hypothesis  is  re- 
nounced by  not  a  few.     Vigilant  observers  see  how  the  mind 
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recoils  when  once  emancipated  from  the  trammels  in  which  it 
has  been  held.  Custom  and  interest  take  firm  possession  of 
men's  minds.  Feelings^  under  such  circumstances,  are  excited 
to  bitterness*  The  state -paid  clergy  have,  perhaps  unawares, 
assumed  a  tone  of  superciliousness,  which,  in  some  minds,  is 
cherished  by  the  eclat  of  government  patronage,  and  the  supposed 
dignity  which  civic  appointment  and  function  ensure.  Officials, 
and  people  in  easy  circumstances,  are  not  always  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  practical  working  of  new  principles.  Indolence  and 
habit  often  '  depress  the  high  and  heaven-bom  spirit  of  man,  far 
beneath  the  condition  wherein  either  God  created  him,  or  sin 
hath  sunk  him.  Custom  being  but  a  mere  face,  as  echo  is  a 
mei^  voice,  rests  not  in  her  unaccomplishment,  until  by  secret 
inclination^  she  accorporate  herself  with  error,  who,  being  a 
blind  and  serpentine  body  without  a  head,  willingly  accepts  what 
he  wants,  and  supplies  what  her  incompleteness  went  seeking. 
Hence  it  is  that  error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances 
error ;  and  these  two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase 
away  all  truth  and  solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life.' 

It  is  not  requisite  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  distant  times, 
and  sufferings  willingly  incurred  by  our  forefathers,  rather  than 
forfeit  their  privileges;  the  recent  hostile  attitude  assumed 
towards  endowed  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the 
consequent  personal  alienation  which  has  separated  chief  friends, 
give  melancholy  attestation  of  the  baneful  influence  of  church 
establishments.  The  advocates  of  voluntary  or  unfettered 
Christianity,  affirm  that  not  only  do  the  endowed  clergy  derive 
their  support  from  the  national  property,  on  a  principle  which  is 
unjust  and  derogatory ;  not  only  does  the  practice  of  paying  them 
by  assessment  or  fi*om  the  taxes  habituate  the  people  to  a  disregard 
of  personal  responsibility  and  obligation  in  the  support  of  their 
religion,  and  accustom  them  to  undervalue  sacred  privileges  and 
duties,  and  to  violate  an  apostolic  injunction  specially  addressed 
to  christians  on  this  matter;  but  it  gives  a  fictitious  importance 
to  revenues  drawn  from  the  state,  makes  grants  from  the  exche- 
quer more  valued  than  valuable ;  might  possibly  tempt  to  the 
employment  of  disingenuous,  tortuous,  and  perhaps  unfair  means 
of  representing  and  establishing  claims  for  government  patronage, 
and  substantiating  groxmds  for  preference  and  endowment.  Not 
only  is  the  stigma  of  secnlarity  fixed  on  the  clerical  character, 
in  the  agitation  and  turmoil  which  ensue  on  such  appUcations ; 
but  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  that  government  resources,  when 
employed  for  such  purposes  and  diffused  in  such  channels,  are 
expended,  if  not  in  jobs  and  corruption,  in  strengthening 
an  antipopular  and  illiberal  interest.  Pride,  too,  and  party 
triumph,  willj  in  such  casesj  embitter  the  portion,  while  the  real 
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interest  of  the  people  will  not  be  promoted.  Increased  endow- 
ments will  only  strengthen  or  weaken  political  adversaries.  To 
withhold  such  grants  would  not  injure  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people ;  wlule  conscientious  men,  if  denied  such  government 
bounty,  would  not  surely  permit  their  christian  charity  to  be 
measured  by  state  patronage,  or  their  religion  to  be  weighed  by 
the  gold  of  the  treasioy.  They  have  zeal :  does  it  depend  on  the 
smiles  of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  will  it  evaporate  when  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  their  own 
judgment^  more  especially  demands  its  operation?  To  deny 
such  endowments  wotdd  unquestionably  mortify  applicants  and 
wound  the  pride  of  those  who  have  sought  them  for  worldly  and 
selfish  purposes.  But  it  might  also  draw  forth  the  plentiful  re- 
sources of  which  their  communion  is  possessed,  and  throw  the 
clergy  back  on  the  generous  energies  of  their  own  flocks,  and 
enable  them  to  testify  how  dearly  they  love  their  church.  Such 
a  course  would  be  but  a  step  towards  national  justice — a  com- 
mencement in  the  retreat  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly,  of  legislative 
injustice.  It  would  lead  to  the  demonstration  that  the  safest 
measure  for  a  government,  the  most  certain  resource  for  a 
church  and  the  most  equitable  disposition  of  pubUc  property  in 
connexion  with  religion,  is  to  call  upon  each  sect  to  support  its 
own  system ;  and  appropriate  government  revenues  for  the  ci\ii 
affairs  of  an  united  people,  well  and  equally  governed. 

Ambitious  statesmen,  and  the  advocates  of  corrupt  government 
and  oppressive  misrule,  have  sought  and  recommended  an  alliance 
and  contract  between  the  clergy  and  the  crown.  Some  honest  poli- 
ticians and  moderate  churchmen  have  pleaded  for  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  people  would  approve. 
History  traces  the  efforts  of  all  such  alhances  in  the  dignity  and 
titles  of  obsequious  clergy;  the  wealth  and  honours  of  their 
children;  in  the  tears  and  sorrows,  in  the  suflerings  and  bloodshed 
of  martyrs,  and  in  the  corruption  and  dishonour  of  rehgion ; 
while  the  experience  of  modem  statesmen  would  testify,  that 
when  enlightened  measures  have  been  pursued,  and  integrity 
and  kindness  exercised,  reproach  and  reviHng  have  followed  the 
ecclesiastical  promotion  of  competitors.  Let  the  honest  states- 
man be  rid  of  church  patronage,  and  the  care  of  providing  sup- 
plies for  clerical  functionaries,  and  he  will  be  delivered  from  ten 
thousand  troubles,  which  intolerant  bigotry,  sordid  avarice,  and 
^appointed  ambition,  tithe-gathering  oppressions,  nonconform- 
ing conscientiousness,  and  mercenary  advocacy  now  bring  upon 
the  minister  of  the  crown.  '  Only  then  will  both  commonwealth 
and  religion  flourish  in  every  region  where  either  they  who  go- 
vern discern  between  civil  and  religious,  or  only  they  who  so  dis- 
cern shall  be  admitted  to  govern.  Till  then,  nothing  but  troubles. 
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IP^t^ecutions,  commotions^  can  be  Expected ;  the  inward  decay 
^  religion  and  its  utter  overthrow  at  last  by  a  common  enemy. 


-Art.  n.     A  Higtory  of  British  Birds.     By  William  YarreU,   F.L.S. 
F.Z.S.     Vol.  3rd.     London :  Van  Voorst.     1843. 

^UB  readers  will  probably  recollect,  that  in  the  former  notice 
^tliis  work  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  land  birds  of 
Oreat  Britain,  comprising  the  orders,  raptores,  insessores,  and 
Tosores.  The  completion  of  Mr.  Yarreirs  volumes  afibrds  us 
the  opportunity  of  giving  a  similarly  brief  glance  at  the  habits 
and  structure  of  the  water  birds,  which  are  arrahged  in  two 
orders,  graUatoreSy  aiid  natatores. 

The  graUatoreSy  or  waders,  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
remarkably  long  legs  and  slender  bills.  This  structure  is  essen- 
tial, to  enable  them  to  procure  their  food,  which  chiefly  consists 
of  small  aquatic  and  marine  animals,  found  in  marshes,  or  on 
the  sea  shore.  They  can  thus  wade  in  the  water,  and  their 
slender  bills  penetrate  with  facility  into  the  soft  marshy  and 
humid  soil.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  considerable,  and  as  the 
seasons  change,  they  migrate  from  shore  to  shore  in  their  search 
for  food.  The  legs  act  as  a  rudder  during  flight,  and  conse- 
quently the  tail  is  very  short. 

Mr.  YarreU  commences  with  the  charadrUda,  or  plovers,  and 
the  first  species  he  describes  is  the  lovely  cream  coloured  cour- 
ser, (cursorius  Isabellvnus),  of  which  only  a  very  few  specimens 
have  been  met  with  in  England.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
Abyssinia,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  visiter  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known 
of  its  habits. 

The  pee-wit,  or  lapwing,  may  be  instanced  as  a  familiar 
example  of  this  family.  Its  great  abundance,  and  very  elegant 
form  and  plumage,  must  have  made  it  known  to  all  our  readers. 
They  are  also  considered  very  choice  birds  for  the  table,  and 
their  eggs  are  highly  esteemed  as  a  luxury.  With  these  the 
London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  marshes  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk,  Cambridige,  Essex,  and  Kent,  where  this  species 
is  exceedingly  common.  Great  expertness  is  manifested  by  the 
e^^  collectors,  who  readily  detect  the  position  of  the  nests  by 
the  conduct  of  the  parent  birds.  Mr.  Salmon  remarks  that '  so 
expert  have  some  men  become,  that  they  will  not  only  walk 
straight  towards  a  nest,  which  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance, 
but  tell  the  probable  number  of  eggs  it  may  contain,  previous  to 
inspection ;  generally  judging  of  the  situation  and  number  of 
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eggs,  by  the  conduct  of  the  female  bird,  which  when  disturbed, 
leaves  its  eggs,  and  flies  off  to  a  considerable  distance^  without 
utterinfi"  any  note  of  alarm/  The  males,  however,  are  less  cautious, 
and  by  Wring  over  the  heads  of  the  intrude^  and  by  uttering 
their  loud  cries,  attempt  to  protect  their  defenceless  young. 
This  habit  seems  to  have  been  of  serious  injury  to  the  Cove- 
nanters during  the  persecution  under  the  Stuarts,  as  according 
to  Dr.  Leyden,  '  they  were  frequently  discovered  to  their  pur- 
suers  by  the  flight  and  screaming  of  the  lapwings;  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  the  lapwing  is  still  regarded  as  an  unlucky  bird 
in  the  south  of  Scotland/ 

The  tumstone  (atrepsUas  interpresj  is  a  remarkable  bird,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  by 
the  peculiar  habit  from  which  it  derives  its  appellation.  By 
means  of  its  strong  beak,  this  species  turns  over  small  stones  in 
its  search  for  the  moluscs,  &c.,  which  are  found  amongst  the 
rejectamenta,  cast  upon  the  sea  shore,  or  on  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  large  rivers.  Mr.  Hewitson,  when  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  describes  his  search  for  the  nest  of  this  bird,  which  he 
found  very  singularly  placed  against  the  ledge  of  the  rock.  It 
*  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  dropping  leaves  of  the 
juniper  bush,  imder  a  creeping  branch  of  which  the  eggs,  four 
in  number,  were  snugly  concealed,  and  admirably  sheltered 
from  the  many  storms  by  which  these  bleak  and  exposed  rocks 
are  visited,  allowing  just  sufficient  room  for  the  bird  to  cover 
them.^  He  subsequently  discovered  several  nests,  generally 
being  led  to  the  place  of  their  concealment  by  the  pugnacity 
evinced  by  the  tumstone,  '  in  its  bold  attacks  upon  the  larger 
sea-fowl,  especiaUy  Richardson's  skua  fkstris  BichardionUj,  the 
6gg-devouring  enemy  of  other  sea-birds.' 

Following  the  fannly  just  noticed  are  the  gruidie,  or  cranes, 
of  which  only  one  species,  grvs  cinerea,  is  found  in  this  kingdom. 
It  is  now  merely  an  occasional  and  rare  visiter,  though  it  would 
appear,  from  various  authorities,  quoted  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  that  in 
former  years  the  crane  was  much  more  plentiful. 

'  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  who  wrote  in  the  [time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  says  in  his  works,  '  Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  hard 
winters,  especially  about  the  champian  and  fieldy  part.  It  seems  they 
have  been  more  plentiful,  for  in  a  bill  of  fare,  when  the  mayor  enter- 
tained the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  meet  with  cranes  in  a  dish.'  In  the 
Norfolk  household  book,*  I  find  three  separate  notices  of  cranes  ;  the 
first  for  a  crane  and  vi.  plovers,  xx.  d  ;  the  second,  four  mallards  and 
a  crane  killed  with  the  crossbowe ;  the  third,  item,  on  Thursday  for  a 

*  The  household  book  and  privy  purse  accounts  of  the  Lestranm,  of 
Hunstanton,  from  A.D.  1519  to  15/8,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti« 
quaries,  by  D.  Oumey,  Esq.,  in  1834. 
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crane/  vi.  d  /  while  in  Dngdale's  OrigmeM  Jmndiciales  we  find  that  the 
price  of  a  crane  in  London  was  lOs.  Leland,  in  his  Collecttmea,  includes 
in  a  bill  of  hie,  at  the  feast  of  Archbishop  Neville,  two  hundred  and /our 
cranes ;  and,  according  to  Sir  David  Lindsay,  cranes  formed  also  part 
of  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  grand  hunting  entertainment,  given  by  the  flarl  of 
Athol  to  James  the  Fifth,  of  Scotland,  and  the  queen  mother,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loghaine,  in  Glen  Pilt.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

The  ardeicUe,  or  herons,  are  a  very  interesting  family,  com- 
prising  many  species  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  their 
plumage.  The  common  heron  may  be  instanced  as  an 
example.  These  birds  build  their  nests  together  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rooks^  but  in  their  general  habits 
they  are  solitary^  and  each  selects  some  retired  spot  where^ 
standing  motionless  in  the  water^  it  may  be  seen  watching 
patiently  for  its  finny  prey,  which  it  seizes  by  a  sudden  stroke 
of  its  sharp  beak.  The  storks  (ciconia)  of  which  two  species 
belong  to  the  English  fauna,  are  also  arranged  in  this  family. 
The  white  stork  (c.  alba,),  though  rare  in  Britain,  is  very 
abundant  in  France  and  Holland,  to  which  countries  it  migrates 
in  spring  from  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  Its  social  dispo- 
sition and  useful  habits  in  the  destruction  of  reptiles,  the  re- 
moval of  ofial,  &c.,  render  the  white  stork  a  general  favourite. 
In  Holland  these  birds  often  build  their  nests  on  the  chimney 
tops,  and,  returning  every  year  to  the  same  spot,  they  are 
welcomed  and  protected  by  the  inhabitants.  In  various  places 
on  the  continent,  boxes  are  fixed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
for  the  storks  to  breed  in.  Unlike  its  congeners,  the  black 
stork  (c.  nigra)  displays  no  such  confidence  in  approaching  the 
dwelling  places  of  man,  but  frequents  the  most  secluded  moras- 
ses or  retired  banks  of  rivers,  and  builds  its  nest  on  the  summit 
of  the  loftiest  pines.  This  species  is  the  rarest  in  England,  only 
four  specimens  having  occurred.  The  southern  parts  of  Europe 
and  North  Africa  are  its  winter  quarters,  and  in  spring  it  mi- 
grates to  the  northern  latitudes.  It  is,  however,  rare  in  Holland 
and  Prance,  where  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  white  stork. 
Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  of  the  ciconia  nigra,  that — 

'  From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  observed  to  search  the  grass  with  its 
bfll,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  reptiles  form  part  of  its  natural  food ; 
even  mice,  worms,  and  the  larger  insects,  probably  add  to  its  usual 
repast.     When  searching  in  thick  g^rass,  or  in  the  mud  for  its  prey,  the 
bill  is  kept  partly  open  :  by  this  means  I  have  observed  it  take  eels  in  a 
pond  widi  great  dexterity ;  no  spear,  in  common  use  for  taking  tivat 
fish,  can  more  eflfectually  receive  it  between  its  prongs  than  the  era&p  oi 
the  stork's  open  mandibles,    A  small  eel  has  no  chance  of  escamM, 
f^bea  once  rouBed  from  its  larkmg  place.  Bat  the  stork  does  not  ROtee  \t» 
prey  wstantly  like  the  cormorant;  on  the  cnnt^J^    -7^  ^  ^  ^  I'C 

'        "'^  contrary,  it  retnea  to  tbe 
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margin  of  the  pool,  and  there  disables  its  prey  by  shaking  and  beating 
with  its  bill,  before  it  ventures  to  swallow  it.  I  never  observed  this 
bird  attempt  to  swim  ;  but  it  will  wade  up  to  the  beUy,  and  occasionally 
thrust  the  whole  head  and  neck  under  water  after  its  prey.  It  prefers 
an  elevated  spot  on  which  to  repose ;  an  old  ivy-bound  weeping  willow, 
that  lies  prostrate  over  the  pond,  is  usually  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  quiescent  state  the  neck  is  much  shortened  by  resting  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  on  the  back  ;  and  the  bill  rests  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  over  which  the  feathers  flow  partly,  so  as  to  conceal  it, 
making  a  very  singular  appearance.'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  495,  496. 

The  spoonbill  {platalea  leucordia),  whose  peculiarly  formed 
bill  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  now  very 
rarely  a  visitant  to  this  country.  The  extensive  drainage  which 
has  during  the  last  few  years  been  adopted,  to  bring  the  fen 
lands  into  cultivation,  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  rendering  the 
visits  of  this  bird,  and  of  many  of  the  allied  species,  less  frequent. 
Its  nest  is  peculiar,  being  '  made  of  reeds  bound  together  by 
weeds,  which  are  piled  up  a  few  inches  above  the  water's  edge. 
Over  this  foundation  dried  reeds  are  placed  in  various  directions, 
to  form  the  body  of  the  nest,  which  is  not  lined  with  anything, 
and  is  just  large  enough  to  allow  one  bird  to  sit,  and  the  other 
to  stand  beside  it.'  In  some  countries,  however,  the  spoonbill 
builds  on  high  trees. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next  family  {scolopacitke),  which 
includes  a  large  nimiber  of  species,  comprising  the  curlews,  god- 
wits,  snipes,  sandpipers,  &c.     This  may  be  considered  the  most 
typical  family  of  the  ffrallatores,  and  is  designated  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  trtngtdiB,  which  we  think  preferable  to  the  name  adopted 
by  Mr.  Yarrell.     The  bill  of  these  birds  is  remarkably  long, 
slender,  and  flexible ;  the  legs  stilt-like  and  delicate,  with  the 
hind  toe  very  small.  The  females  are,  in  most  cases,  larger  than 
the  males.     Like  the  rest  of  the  grallatores,  the  tringtdcB  pos- 
sess great  powers  of  flight,  and  their  migrations  extend  to  a 
very  considerable  distance.     So  numerous  are  the  species  con- 
tained in  this  family,  that  the  shores  of  every  part  of  the  world 
abound  with  them ;  and  our  British  Fauna  includes  a  consider- 
able variety.     Their  food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  small  cms- 
tacea,  &c.,  which  they  procure  by  thrusting  their  long  beaks 
into  the  sand,  and  soft  humid  soil.     Mr.  Thompson,  writing  of 
the  common  redshank   {totanua  calidris)    states   tliat  he  waa 
very  much  struck  with  the  curious  manner  in  which  they  dart 
their  bill  into  the  sand,  nearly  its  whole  length,  by  jumping  up, 
and  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of  impetus,  by  the  weight  of  their  body 
pressing  it  downwards. 

The  notes  of  the  tringidcs  are  very  loud  and  shrill,  and  are 
uttered  with  great  vehemence,  when  any  intruder  approaches 
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near  their  breeding  places.  They  also  manifest  great  ingenuity 
in  protecting  their  nests^  by  feigniDg  lameness,  and  using  every 
stratagem  to  divert  the  attention  of  their  invader.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  tringida  is  especially  adapted  for  wading  in  shallow 
water,  though  they  occasionally  swim  and  dive ;  and  Mr.  liew- 
etson,  when  in  Norway,  was  surprised  by  seeing  a  curlew  alight 
on  the  top  of  a  pine  tree,  and  frequently  afterwards  pass  from 
tree  to  tree,  uttering  its  loud  note.  Their  long  legs  are,  by  no 
means  adapted  for  perching,  which  must  consequently  be  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Their  power  of  di\ing  is,  however,  more  fre- 
quently exercised. 

The  authors  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  birds, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  say  '  Some  years  since,  we  saw  a  sand 
piper  flying  across  a  river  attacked  by  a  hawk,  when  it  instantly 
dived,  and  remained  under  water  until  its  enemy  disappeared. 
It  then  emerged,  and  joined  its  companions.' 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  for  a  piece  of  information 
of  which  we  were  previously  ignorant.  It  seems  that  in  Scot- 
land, a  vulgar  superstition  existed,  and  may  yet  possibly  remain 
in  some  quarters,  that  a  peculiar  species  of  goblin,  with  a  long 
beak,  infested  the  eaves  of  houses.  This  was  called  a  Whaap  or 
Whaup,  a  name  by  which  the  curlew  is  now  known  throughout 
Scotland ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  its  long  beak  was 
formerly  regarded  with  an3rthing  but  complacency.  Thus,  '  Sir 
Walter  Scott  refers  to  this  connection  of  a  long  beak  with  a 
suspicious  character,  in  his  '  Black  DwarT,  chap,  ii.,  in  a  dialogue 
between  Hobbie  Elliott  and  £arns-clifr,  in  the  evening  on  Muc- 
klestane  Moor ;  the  former  savs,  '  What  need  I  care  for  the 
Mncklestane  moor,  ony  mair  than  ye  do  yoursel,  Eams-cliff? 
to  be  sure  they  say  there's  a  sort  o'worricows  and  lang  nebbii 
things  about  the  land,  but  what  need  I  care  for  them  V — and 
this  enables  us  to  understand  the  fag  end  of  a  highlander's 
prayer,  to  be  saved  harmless,  '  from  witches,  warlocks,  and  aw 
long-nebbed  things.' ' 

The  godwits  (limosa)  of  which  there  are  two  British  species, 
the  black-tailed  and  bar-tailed,  were  formerly  accounted,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  '  the  daintiest  dish  in  Eng- 
land ;'  and  Mr.  Yarrell  has  also  quoted  the  testimony  of  Doctor 
Thomas  Muffett,  to  the  same  purpose ;  who,  in  his  '  Health's  Im- 
provement,' saith,  '  but  a  fat  godivit  is  so  fine  and  light  meat, 
that  noblemen,  yea,  and  merchants  too,  by  your  leave,  stick  not 
to  buy  them  at  four  nobles  a  dozen ;'  and  even  now,  they  ar^ 
occasionally  fattened  by  some  of  the  Lincolnshire  fenmciv  oii 
bread  and  mnjc,  and  sent  as  'dainties'  to  the  market  of  liOudou 
wAase  epicurean  'noblemen  and  merchants.'  howovor    Ac^  i^r^t     ' 
formerJv,  r^ard  them  so  bigbly.'  ^''*'    iiOWC\cr,  lio  not 
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The  raff  {machetes  pugnax),  derives  its  English  appellation 
from  the  long  plumose  feathers,  springing  from  the  occipat  and 
throat,  which  adorn  the  male  during  the  breeding  season,  and 
form,  when  raised,  a  lai^  ruff  round  the  head.  The  female,  or 
reeve  as  it  is  called,  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  the  feathers  which  render  its  mate  so  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Yarrell  has  followed  Cuvier,  and  other  naturalists,  in  arranging 
this  species  in  a  separate  genus,  which  he  justifies  by  a  reference 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  ruff. 
These  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  addition  to  the  pos- 
session of  Uie  long  neck-feathers,  the  males  differ  from  allied 
species,  by  the  great  variations  which  occur  in  the  colour  of  their 
plumage,  scarcely  two  of  them  being  found  alike.  This  is  very 
singular,  as  although  considerable  varieties  in  colour  are  always 
manifested  by  domesticated  races  of  animals,  it  is  not  often  the 
case  with  species  in  their  natural  state.  The  ruffs,  too,  are 
polygamous;  and,  as  their  scientific  appellation  implies,  are 
remarkable  for  pugnacity.  Montagu  states,  that  '  their  actions 
in  fighting,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  game  cock :  the  head  is 
lowered,  and  the  beak  held  in  a  horizontal  direction;  the  ruff,  and 
indeed,  every  feather  more  or  less  distended,  the  former  sweep- 
ing the  ground  as  a  shield  to  defend  the  more  tender  parts ;  the 
auricles  erected^  and  the  tail  partly  spread;  upon  the  whole 
assuming  a  most  ferocious  aspect.  When  either  could  obtain  a 
firm  hold  with  the  bill,  a  leap  succeeded,  accompanied  by  a  stroke 
of  the  wing ;  but  they  rarely  injured  each  other.' 

Of  the  family  rallidcB,  the  common  corn-crake,  or  land  raU, 
may  be  instanced  as  a  familiar  example.  Its  peculiar  call  note 
is  well  known,  and  may  be  imitated,  by '  passing  the  edge  of  the 
thumb-nail,  or  a  piece  of  wood  along  the  line  of  the  points  of 
the  teeth  of  a  small  comb ;  and  so  similar  is  the  sound,  that  the 
bird  may  be  decoyed  with  it  within  a  very  short  distance.'  Mr. 
Jesse,  the  author  of  the  interesting  '  Gleanings  in  Natural  His- 
tory,' relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  corn-crake  feigning 
death,  when  exposed  to  danger.  One  having  been  captured  by 
a  dog  was  brought  to  a  gentleman,  at  whose  feet  it  lay  so  per- 
fectly motionless,  that  he  was  convinced  it  was  dead.  Having 
placed  it  in  his  pocket  he  felt  it  struggling  to  escape,  but  on 
Deing  withdrawn  it  appeared  as  lifeless  as  before.  Subsequently  on 
his  retiring  to  a  distance,  it  carefully  raised  its  head,  looked 
round  and  decamped  at  full  speed.  The  moor  hen  (gaUunda 
chhrqptu),  has  the  toes  bordered  through  their  whole  lengthy 
with  a  narrow  membrane ;  assisted  by  which,  it  swims  and  dives 
urith  great  facility;  and  thus  connects  the  rallida  with  the 
family  next  to  be  noticed. 

The  hbipedidiB,  or  lobe-footed  birds,  are  the  last  group  of  the 
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ffrallatore$.  As  their  name  implies^  they  have  the  toes  provided 
with  lobe^shaped  membranes.  They  are  consequently  aquatic  in 
their  habits,  and  form  a  connecting  link,  between  the  wading 
and  swimming  birds ;  at  which  last  great  division  of  the  feathered 
tribes  we  have  now  arrived. 

The  natatores,  or  water  birds,  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers,  and  the  lakes,  may  easily  be  distinguished  as  an  order,  by 
their  webbed  feet,  from  which  peculiarity  of  structure,  they  have 
by  some  naturalists  been  designated,  palmipedes.  Their  entire 
organization  is  especially  adapted  for  swimming  and  diving,  and 
though  most  of  the  species  can  take  long  flights,  yet  the  element 
in  which  they  chiefly  live,  and  procure  their  food,  is  the  water; 
and  some  of  these  birds  {alca),  have  the  wings  constructed  very 
much  like  the  fins  of  a  fish,  and  are  therefore  totally  unable  to 
rise  in  the  air.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  the  domesti- 
cated water  fowl,  the  ducks  and  geese,  are  typical  examples  of 
this  order,  and  are  included  in  the  first  division  or  &mily  {ana^ 
Hdai)  of  the  natatores. 

The  domesticated  goose  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  wild  grey-legged  goose,  fanser  ferus.J  Mr.  Yarrell,  also, 
from  the  structure  of  the  windpipe  and  other  characteristics,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  white-fronted  goose  (a.  aUnfirons)  has  had 
some  share  in  establishing  our  present  race.  The  degrading 
influence  of  domestication  is  at  once  seen  when  we  contrast  the 
heavy  well-fed  and  clumsy  geese  of  our  farm  yards  with  their 
untamed  relatives,  which  in  large  flocks  soar  high  above  our 
heads,  forming  in  their  course  those  various  figures  and  angles 
that  render  them  so  conspicuous  an  object.  .Ajnongst  the  rarest 
of  the  British  species  are  the  red-breasted  goose,  (a.  ruficoUisJ 
which  chiefly  inhabits  the  extreme  northern  districts  of  Asia 
and  Siberia,  and  the  Egyptian  goose,  fa.Effypiiacus,)  a  remark- 
able bird,  and  believed  to  be  the  vulpanser  of  the  ancients.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  Mr.  Salt,  the  Egyptian  traveller, 
who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Phonetic  System  of  Hieroglyphics^  ob- 
serves :  '  Horus  Apollo  says,  Filium  volentes  significare  vulpanserem 
pinguni ;  and  adds  a  reason  for  it  that  holds  good  to  this  day — 
that  the  old  geese  stay  with  their  young  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  which  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently witnessed.  Vulpanser  is  the  goose  of  the  Nile,  and 
wherever  this  goose  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
in  colours,  the  resemblance  may  be  clearly  traced.'  Several 
flocks  of  the  Egyptian  goose  have  been  observed  in  these  islands. 
The  Canada  goose,  (a.  Canadensis)  ^  which  in  its  wild  state  is 
not  common  in  this  country,  is  the  most  abundant  species  of 
the  tribe  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  frequently  domesti- 
cated.    Wilson,  when  speaking  of  their  migrations,  says,  *  the 
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tracts  of  their  vast  migratory  journeys  are  not  confined  to  the 
sea  coast  or  its  vicinity.  In  their  aerial  voyages  to  and  from 
the  north,  these  winged  pilgrims  pass  over  the  interior  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountains  as  far  west  at  least  as  the  Osage  river. 
.  .  .  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  extend  their  migrations 
under  the  very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown 
countries,  shut  out  since  creation  from  the  prying  eye  of  man 
by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barriers  of  ice.  That  such  places 
abound  with  their  suitable  food,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt; 
while  the  absence  of  their  great  destroyer,  man,  and  the  splen- 
dours of  a  perpetual  day,  may  render  such  regions  the  most 
suitable  for  their  purpose.'  Wilson  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
Canada  goose  which,  having  been  wounded  in  the  wing,  was 
taken  by  a  farmer  and  placed  amongst  his  domesticated  geese, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  became  perfectly  tame  and  familiar. 
When,  however,  its  wing  was  healed,  and  at  the  period  of  migra- 
tion, a  flock  of  its  congeners  were  seen  soaring  above  in  their 
long  passage  to  the  north,  the  captive  spread  its  wings,  mounted 
into  the  air  and  joined  the  ^winged  pilgrims'  aloft.  In 
the  succeeding  autumn,  as  they  returned  to  their  winter 
quarters,  the  farmer,  noticing  a  flock  passing  over  his  head,  was 
surprised  to  see  three  of  the  geese  detach  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  after  wheeling  round  several  times  alight  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard.  These  proved  to  be  the  lost  captive,  and  her  off- 
spring, which,  having  reared  them  in  the  icy  regions  of  the 
north,  she  had  brought  to  her  former  quarters.  Wilson  states 
that  he  has  been  well  assured  by  other  respectable  persons  of 
similar  instances.  From  the  length  and  gracefulness  of  its  neck, 
and  its  larger  size  than  the  other  geese,  this  species  has  been 
regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  swan,  with  which  genus  it  is  cer- 
tainly closely  allied ;  but  we  think  Mr.  Yarrcll  has  done  right 
in  arranging  it  amongst  the  true  anseres. 

The  swans  [cygnus)  to  which  the  species  last  noticed  forms  a 
natural  transition,  are  an  interesting  group,  whose  elegant 
form,  domestic  habits  and  graceful  motions,  when  swimming, 
render  them  a  distinguished  ornament  of  many  a  fair  sheet  of 
water  in  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  nobles  of  our 
land.  They  have  been  the  theme  of  poets  of  all  ages,  and  Mr. 
Yarrell  quotes  in  their  praise  the  lines  of  Milton — 

*  The  swan  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state,  with  oary  feet.' 

Mr.  Yarrcll  has,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Braybrooko,  related 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  sagacity  manifested  by  a  female 
swan  on  tlic  sratill  stream  at  Bishop's  Stortford.     '  She  was  sit- 
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ting  on  four  (Mr  five  eggs,  and  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  in 
collecting  weeds^  grasses^  &c.  to  raise  her  nest ;  a  farming  man 
was  ordered  to  take  down  half  a  load  of  hauhu,  with  which  she 
most  industriously  raised  her  nest  and  the  eggs  two  feet  and  a 
half;  that  very  night  there  came  down  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain^ 
which  flooded  all  the  malt  shops,  and  did  great  damage.  Man 
made  no  preparation,  the  bird  did.  Instinct  prevailed  over 
reason ;  her  eggs  were  above,  and  only  just  above  the  water/ 
Mr.  Yarrell  accounts  for  birds  thus  foreseeing  rain  by  their 
susceptibility  to  electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  the  feathers 
with  which  their  bodies  are  covered  being  readily  affected  by 
electricity. 

In  the  first  division  or  genus  {anas)  of  the  true  ducks  are 
arranged  the  shoveler,  gadwall,  pintail,  bimaculated  duck,  wild 
duck,  gargauey,  teal,  and  the  wigeons.  The  birds  in  this  divi- 
sion frequent  fresh  water,  and  feed  upon  aquatic  plants,  worms, 
insects,  &c.  which  they  procure  in  ditches,  and  about  the  shallow 
margins  of  ponds.  The  males,  for  a  time  during  the  summer 
change  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage  very  remarkably,  so  as  to 
become  more  or  less  like  the  females.  The  adaptation  of  this 
alteration  in  colour  to  their  habits  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gould,  who  has  remarked  that  it  occurs  commonly  in  the  males 
of  those  species  that  more  especially  breed  in  marshes,  among 
reeds,  and  generally  takes  place  at  the  period  of  incubation,  and 
he  therefore  asks, '  May  it  not  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  species 
by  rendering  the  fostering  parent  less  conspicuous  at  this  cri- 
tical period  than  he  would  be  were  he  to  retain  the  gay  nuptial 
dress,  which  would  present  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  sombre- 
tinted  vegetation  among  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain, 
until  the  young  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  ?'  Mr.  Yarrell, 
however,  is  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gould's  suggestion,  as  he  re- 
marks that  as  soon  as  the  females  begin  to  sit,  the  males  leave 
the  entire  care  of  the  brood  to  them,  and  associate  together  in 
small  flocks.  We  are  disposed  to  believe,  notwithstanding,  that 
this  peculiar  change  of  colour  has  reference  to  the  habits  of  the 
males  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  is  intended  as  a  means  of 
protection.  Their  plumage  in  their  ^  nuptial  dress'  is  very  gor- 
geous, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Yarrell's  engravings, 
although  exceedingly  well  executed,  can  scarcely  give  an  idea 
of  its  beauty  and  elegance. 

A  single  pair  of  the  American  wigeon  (a,  Americana)  were 
detected  by  Mr.  Bartlett  in  a  London  market  during  the  winter 
of  1837-38,  and  besides  these  specimens,  no  others  are  known 
to  have  occurred  in  England.  In  America,  the  species  is  very 
common  along  the  whole  coast  from  Florida  to  Rhode  Island, 
but  it  is  most  abundant  in  CaroHna.     A  rtimarkable  peculiarity 
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in  its  habits  is  thus  described  by  Alexander  Wilson.  ^The 
wigeon  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  celebrated  canvass-back 
duck,  so  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by 
the  aid  of  whose  labour  he  has  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  to 
make  a  good  subsistence.  The  wigeon  is  extremely  fond  of  the 
tender  roots  of  that  particular  species  of  aquatic  plant  on  which 
the  canvass-back  feeds,  and  for  which  that  duck  is  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  diving.  The  wigeon,  who  never  dives,  watches 
the  moment  of  the  canvass-back^s  rising,  and  before  he  has  his 
eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth 
and  makes  ofF.^ 

The  second  division  of  the  true  ducks  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Yarrell : 

*  flxtemally  they  exhibit  the  neck  and  wings  short,  the  latter  only 
reaching  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  feathers ;  the  legs  short  and  compressed; 
the  hind  toe  lobated,  with  an  extended  web  on  the  inner  toe.  TTiey 
frequent  the  sea,  or  the  deep  part  of  the  largest  fresh  water  lakes,  and 
have  been  called  oceanic  ducks ;  seldom  seen  on  land  ;  their  walk  em- 
barrassed from  the  backward  position  of  the  legs,  but  they  dive  con- 
stantly and  with  great  facility  taking  their  prey  at  various  depths  below 
the  surface ;  their  food,  fish,  shelled  mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  marine 
insects,  but  little  or  no  vegetable  production ;  their  powers  of  flight 
moderate.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

In  this  group  are  included  the  Eider  duck,  king  duck,  scoters^ 
pochard,  mergansers,  and  several  other  species. 

The  next  family  {colymbida,  or  divers)  comprises  the  Grebes 
{Podiceps),  and  true  divers  (colymbus).  The  entire  structure  of 
these  birds  is  admirably  adapted  for  swimming  and  diving.  The 
wings  are  short  and  small,  and  their  legs  are  placed  so  &a  behind 
that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  walking,  and,  when  seen  on 
land,  they  are  generally  found  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water^ 
into  which,  if  disturbed,  they  silently  plunge,  so  as  to  escape  ob- 
servation. La  chasse  du  gribe  which  is  practised  on  the  lake  <tf 
Geneva,  and  has  been  described  by  M.  Necker,  is  considered 
excellent  sport.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  grebe  dives  when 
fired  at,  renders  it  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  obtain  the 
prize,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  a  marksman  of  steady  hand 
and  quick  eye.  Its  foot  resembles  that  of  the  coot,  bavins  the 
membrane  between  the  toes  divided  into  lobes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  distinction — ^thc  former  bird  has  the  hinder  toe  lobated^ 
whilst  that  of  the  coot  is  simple.  All  the  known  species  <^ 
colymbus  are  found  in  Great  Britain.  They  differ  firom  the 
grebes  in  having  the  webs  of  the  feet  entire,  and  in  their  marine 
habits ;  the  latter  frequent  more  especially  fresh  water  lakes, 
whilst  the  true  divers  seek  their  food  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
remaining  under  wat(!r  for  a  considerable  period  in  their  search 
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hr  the  herrings^  sprats^  &c.^  upon  which  they  subsist.  The 
largest  of  the  genus  is  the  great  northern  diver  ("c.  fflacialis), 
which,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  bred  in  his  time  on  the 
broads  of  Norfolk,  but  we  much  question  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement,  as  they  are  not  known  now  to  breed  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Islands,  not  even  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  where  they 
are  very'  abundant.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  in  the 
last  named  localities,  further  investigation  may  discover  their 
nests.  They  are  shy  in  their  habits,  which  coupled  with  their 
great  quickness  in  diving,  render  them,  like  the  grebes,  no  easy 
mark  for  the  sportsman.  Their  speed  under  the  water  is  im- 
mense, according  to  Mr.  Selby,  amounting  to  at  least  eight 
miles  an  hour.  They  are  thus  able  to  distance  with  facility  any 
boat  by  which  they  may  be  pursued,  and  the  foiled  pm-suer  has 
often  to  return  without  having  once  brought  the  expert  diver 
within  the  range  of  lus  gun.  The  black-throated  diver  {c,  arc- 
tieus),  breeds  on  the  lochs  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
gilKvray  has  discovered  its  nest  in  North  Uist,  one  of  the  outer 
Hebrides.  The  skins  of  this  and  the  other  divers  being  tough  and 
impervious  to  water,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  used  by 
the  Indians  and  Esquimaux  as  an  article  of  dress.  The  third 
species  of  diver,  completing  the  genus,  is  the  red-throated 
(e,  septenirionaUs),  which  breeds  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles.  It  is  smaller  and  more  common  than  its  congeners,  but 
dosely  resembles  them  in  habits. 

The  family  alcada,  which  includes  the  guillemots,  auks,  and 
puffins,  nearly  approximate  in  structure  and  habits  to  the  group 
last  described.  They  swim  and  dive  well,  and  seek  their  food  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  they  procure  small  fishes,  mol- 
lusca,  &c.  The  finest  British  species  in  the  family  is  the  Great 
auk  {aica  impennis),  whose  wings  are  so  slightly  developed  as  to 
be  of  no  use  as  instruments  of  flight,  though,  acting  like  fins, 
they  propel  the  bird,  when  under  water,  with  immense  velocity. 
Mr.  Bullock  mentions  having  chased  one  for  several  hours  in  a 
six  oared  boat,  but  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  bring  it 
within  reach  of  his  gun.  The  great  auk  is  very  rare  in  Britain, 
a  few  specimens  only  having  occurred. 

The  British  examples  of  the  family  pelecanida,  are  restricted 
to  the  cormorants  and  gannet,  which  are  common  throughout 
the  entire  coasts  of  this  island.  They  are  oceanic  in  their  habits, 
and  feed  upon  fish,  which  their  great  powers  of  swimming  and 
diring  enable  them  to  catch  with  facility,  and  they  hold  their 
prey  by  means  of  the  sharp  hooked  point  of  the  upper  mandible. 
Unlike  the  group  last  described,  their  wings  are  well  developed, 
and  their  powers  of  flight  considerable.  The  cormorants  (carbo), 
are  intelligent  and  docile,  and  were  formerly  trained  to  catch  and        M 
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bring  fish  to  their  masters.  Even  now,  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
use  them  for  this  purpose ;  and,  having  a  metal  ring  or  leathern 
collar  placed  round  its  neck,  the  bird,  after  a  due  course  of 
training,  provides  food  for  its  owner. 

The  last  family  [laridat)  into  which  the  natatores  are  arranged, 
comprises  the  terns  and  gulls,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Yarrell, 

*  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  forms ;  the  great  length  of 
their  wings ;  the  small  comparative  size  of  their  bodies,  and  the  quantity 
of  feathers  with  which  they  are  covered.  They  are  incessantly  on  the 
wing,  yet  sustain  their  flight  with  great  apparent  ease  to  themselves ; 
swim  buoyantly  on  the  water,  but  never  dive.  Their  food  consists  prin- 
cipally of  fish,  obtained  alive  from  the  surface,  or  animal  matter  left  by 
the  retiring  tide,  which  is  sought  for  by  these  birds  at  the  water's  edge. 
Besides  the  regular  moult  in  autumn  a  partial  change  in  their  plumag« 
takes  place  in  spring,  soon  after  which  they  frequent  rocks,  sandy  flats* 
or  marshes,  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.* — Vol.  iii.  p.  386. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  Mr.  YarrelFs  volumes,  we  again  com- 
mend them  to  our  readers.  We  cannot,  however,  give  to  thetJ^ 
unmixed  praise.  Mr.  YarrelFs  style  has  little  of  that  freshness 
and  graphic  power  of  description  which  add  so  much  to  the  in* 
terest  and  beauty  of  Alexander  Wilson's  writings.  In  too  many 
portions  the  work  before  us  bears  the  marks  of  compilation 
rather  than  of  originality.  Had  it  united  with  its  accuracy  and 
elegance  of  illustration,  more  of  the  charm  arising  from  interest- 
ing descriptions,  vividly  copied  from  the  lineaments  of  natiu^, 
as  they  may  be  observed  in  the  fields  and  the  woods,  on  the  sea, 
and  amidst  the  rocky  coasts  of  our  island,  it  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  attained  a  high  place  amongst  the  standard  works 
of  our  language.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Yarrell's  reputation 
chiefly  rests  upon  his  ichthyological  discoveries ;  and,  whilst  the 
attainment  of  eminence  in  one  branch  of  natural  history,  is 
amply  suflficient  to  tax  the  energies  of  a  single  mind,  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Yarrell  that,  in  addition  to  his 
other  scientific  acquirements,  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  the  department  which  has  fallen  under  our  present 
notice. 
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Art.  III.  The  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits  proved;  and  their  Agency,  par" 
ticularly  in  relation  to  the  Human  Race,  Explained  and  Illustrated,  Bj 
Walter  Scott,  President  and  Hieological  Tutor  of  Airdale  College, 
Bradford,  Yorkishire.     London  :  8yo.  pp.  525. 

The  times  of  popular  ignorance  are  the  times  of  popular  cre- 
dulity. This  is  one  of  the  few  conclusions  about  which  philo- 
sophers have  no  debating.  In  such  a  state  of  the  popular  mind^ 
the  condition  of  the  higher  faculties  is  that  of  a  disturbed  sleep^ 
and  dreams  come  in  that  sleep.  The  understandings  which 
should  be  the  strongest  power^  is  the  weakest ;  and  according  to 
that  ill-apportionment  of  strength,  is  the  activity,  the  force,  and 
the  extravagance  of  the  passions  and  the  imagination.  In  that 
stage  of  our  mental  history,  accordingly,  the  natural  is  readily 
blended  with  the  supernatural.  The  changes  which  men  see, 
are  ascribed  without  difficulty  to  a  world  of  causes  which  they 
do  not  see.  It  is  not  their  manner  to  endeavour  to  account  for 
strange  and  perplexing  appearances  by  tracing  them  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  but  rather  to  attribute  everything  of  that  nature  to 
powers  above  matter.  In  their  own  history  there  is  little  of  the 
fixed  or  the  regular,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  recognize 
changes  as  belonging  to  such  a  course  of  things  elsewhere. 
Their  own  existence  is  a  rude  and  turbulent  struggle — a  cease- 
less jostling  of  apparent  chances,  with  a  scale  turning  now  on 
this  side,  and  now  on  that,  and  the  natural  conclusion  in  their 
case  seems  to  be,  that  himian  affairs  ai'e  governed  by  a  capri- 
cious and  divided,  rather  than  by  a  fixed  or  united  agency. 
Impulse  with  them  is  in  the  place  of  law.  It  is  so  with  their 
gods,  hardly  less  then  with  themselves.  Hence  the  government 
of  the  world,  is,  in  their  view,  that  uncertain  and  restless  affair 
which  is  ever  before  them  in  their  own  experience  and  allotment. 
The  gods  are  always  about  the  abodes  of  men.  The  great  and 
the  small  are  constantly  affected  by  their  presence.  In  this  fact 
every  mystery  and  prodigy  finds  its  ready  solution.  It  was 
under  such  prompting  that  the  elder  Greeks  peopled  their  beau- 
tiful territory  with  its  host  of  divinities.  While  in  some  connex- 
ions the  elements  of  nature  were  personified,  in  others  departed 
heroes  and  benefactors  Uved  again.  As  the  objects  of  worship 
multiplied,  symbols  to  represent  them  multiplied ;  and  as  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  themselves  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  any 
sobriety  of  thought,  as  of  a  fitful  waywardness  of  imagination, 
passion,  or  appetite,  so  would  it  be  with  the  symbols  which  re- 
presented those  objects.  As  the  gods,  moreover,  were  them- 
selves  connected  with  the  great  and  small  in  human  affairs,  so      ^P 
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the  great  and  small  found  its  place  in  the  services  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  gods. 

When  a  religion  of  this  nature  has  become  in  a  great  degree 
adjusted^  settled^  and  established^  the  people  may  make  tibeir 
advances  &om  rudeness  to  a  state  of  comparative  civilization, 
and  this  religion  will  continue  to  hold  its  ascendancy  even  when 
the  greater  intelligence  of  the  privileged  classes  among  them 
has  long  since  disposed  those  classes  to  adopt  a  more  philoso- 
phical creed,  or  possibly  to  abandon  all  creeds. 

Nor  were  these  susceptibilities  of  religious  imaginativeness 
and  emotion  less  powerful  among  our  rude,   and  nominally 
christian  forefathers,   than  among  their  pagan  predecessars. 
The  course  of  nine  centuries  separates  between  the  age  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great  and  that  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  what  do  we  see 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  among  our  progenitors  during  that 
long  interval?     Little  more  than  the  slow  process  of  transition 
through  which  we  were  to  pass  from  the  illusions  of  a  pagan 
state  toward  the  condition  of  enlightenment  becoming  in  us 
christians.     The  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  good — a 
good  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value,  if  compared  witii  that 
barbarous  though  vigorous  and  stout-hearted  superstition  which 
it  was  destined  to  supersede.     The  worship  of  saints  and  angels, 
and  of  the  virgin,  was  a  memorable  improvement  on  the  worship 
of  Thor,  Woden,  and  Friga.     But  men  gave  to  these  new  ob- 
jects of  worship  the  same  presence  with  human  affairs,  and  the 
same  homage  of  fear  or  affection  which  they  had  rendered  to 
their   older    divinities.      The   natural    and   the    supernatural 
were    blended   as   commonly   and   as    intimately    as   hereto- 
fore.    Appearances   in    the   natural   world,   and   changes   in 
human   affairs,  had  never  been  more  freely  attributed  to  an 
imaginary  spiritual  agency.     The  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
indeed,  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  fed  upon.     The  gods  of  the 
ancients  were  chary  of  their  prodigies  compared  with   these 
christian  mediators.     Never  had  the  powers  of  good  or  evil  ap- 
peared to  be  in  such  busy  conflict ;  and  never  had  they  been 
known  to  descend  to  such  trivial  concerns  in  order  to  maintain 
their  respective  masteries.     It  seemed  as  though  every  footstep 
of  man  was  beleaguered  by  such  influences.     Very  intimate 
dealings  with  the  one  class  of  these  powers  or  the  other  was 
accounted  a  matter  of  easy  attainment,  and  of  very  common 
occurrence.     Departed  saints  had  still  so  much  to  do  on  earth, 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  men  should  have  continued 
believers  in  a  creed  which  had  promised  them  repose  in  heaven. 
To  such  frequent  and  sharp  contendings  with  the  wiles  and 
powtjrs  of  demons  were  they  summoned,  that  nothing  we  should 
think  could  have  sufficed  to  persuade  them  that  they  had  ceased 
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many  centuries  since  to  be  members  of  the  church  militant. 
The  master-fiend  himself^  who  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
forceps  of  St.  Dunstan,  appears  to  have  set  a  brave  example  to 
his  subordinates,  for  so  little  was  he  disheartened  by  that  ad- 
venture, that  we  find  him  laying  snares  a  good  many  centuries 
later  about  the  path  of  that  arch-student  in  the  forbidden 
science,  Br.  Faustus,  with  as  much  alertness  and  courage  aa 
could  have  been  expected  if  no  such  misfortune  had  ever  befallen 
him.  Certainly,  if  the  good  people  of  those  times  possessed 
more  wisdom  in  some  respects  than  their  pagan  fathers,  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  virtue  and  humanity — all  of  which  we  most 
cheerfully  admit — in  the  matter  of  credulity,  the  dark  age 
of  Catholicism  has  hardly  its  parallel  in  the  dark  age  of  any 
one  thing  beside  that  has  ever  found  a  stable  footing  among 
men. 

It  was  a  perilous  time  when  men  began  to  emerge  from  that 
darkness.  Happily,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  the 
day  light  is  made  to  break  upon  us  by  little  and  little  as  we  are 
able  to  bear  it.  Still,  how  startling  were  the  revelations  then 
made  to  the  thoughts  both  of  the  weak  and  the  strong,  each 
following  the  other  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  I  That 
ecclesiastical  machinery  which  had  been  venerated  through  so 
many  ages  as  communicating  spiritual  life,  was  denounced  as  an 
elaborate  fraud,  generating  delusions,  and  conducing  to  spiritual 
death.  Priesthood,  and  all  the  rites  of  priesthood,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  regarded  as  having  their  place  in 
the  world  to  destroy  the  souls  of  men  rather  ihsoi  to  save  them. 
Even  the  throne  of  the  pontiff  himself,  instead  of  being  honoured 
as  the  elevation  due  to  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  Christendom, 
was  declared  to  be  the  very  citadel  of  anti-christ,  and  to  demo- 
lish it  utterly,  was  the  object  against  which  the  men  of  the  re- 
formed £sdth  brought  the  utmost  strength  of  their  artillery. 
Looking  to  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  that  change,  and  to 
the  very  partial  culture  which  the  popular  mind  had  then  re- 
ceived, it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  great  numbers  had 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  another — ^from  believing  everything 
to  believing  nothing.  But  during  two  centuries  from  the  preach- 
ing of  Luther,  protestant  Europe,  faulty  or  imperfect  as  its  mental 
history  may  have  been,  exhibited,  with  little  exception,  a  man- 
liness of  intellect,  such  as  enabled  it  to  distinguish  between  the 
forms  of  religion  and  its  spirit ;  between  priesthood  and  wor- 
ship ;  and  between  the  falsehood  which  had  been  foisted  on  men 
through  times  of  ignorance,  and  the  truth  constituting  the  le- 
ligion  of  the  croas  and  giving  to  it  a  living  power.  If  to  \)egvii 
Miich  a  revolution  demanded  no  ordinary  courage,  to  know  w\ieTe 
tost^  denuded  no  oidwaiyrdiscnaiinatioii.  Conceding  tiiat  the 
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reformers  may  not  have  halted  in  all  respects  at  the  right  point, 
but  that  while  in  some  cases  they  proceeded  too  far,  and  in 
others  not  far  enough,  still  the  spirit  of  protestant  Europe  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  the  spirit  dififased 
through  it  by  those  extraordinary  men,  and  shows  them  to  have 
been  men  of  bold  hearts  and  sagacious  heads — aye,  and  of  large 
charity  to  boot. 

Superstition  has  always  a  nucleus  of  truth,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  imderstanding  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  not  to  cast 
away  the  pearl  and  the  shell  together  because  they  happen  to 
be  in  adhesion.     Wherever  fiction  is  lasting,  it  is  because  there 
is  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  render  it  lasting.     The  truth  found 
in  the  different  systems  of  religion  may  be  natural  truth,  or 
traditionary  truth,  or  a  mixture  of  both  in  various  degrees,  and 
such  a  mixture  we  think  is  to  be  found  in  the  religions  of  all 
nations.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
middle  age  was  the  religion — the  verily  believed  and  deeply 
felt  religion,  of  such  men  as  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  Anselm 
and  Duns  Scotus — men,  who,  had  they  lived  in  our  time  instead 
of  their  own,  would  have  competed  in  skill  of  intellect,  and  in 
boldness  of  heart  with  the  best  among  us. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark  by  the  subject  of 
the  work  before  us.  In  this  volume  we  possess  the  ninth 
series  of  the  Congregational  Lecture.  We  have  long  needed  a 
good  book  on  this  topic — a  book  which  should  present  the 
whole  subject  in  its  scriptural  Ught,  and  with  the  intelligence 
required  by  the  advanced  mental  and  physical  science  of  our 
times.  Nothing  is  more  natural  to  feeble  men  than  that  they 
should  reject  truth  altogether,  if  found  subject  to  the  graftings 
of  falsehood.  Minds  imbued  with  that  very  sapient  species  of 
philosophy  which  supposes  that  what  is  misunderstood  must  be 
false,  and  that  what  is  badly  applied  must  be  bad  in  its  own 
nature,  have  often  made  sorry  work  of  it  when  attempting  to 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  '  Evil  Spirits.'  The  superstitions, 
and  follies,  and  even  gross  absurdities  which  we  all  know  have 
been  mixed  up  with  this  doctrine,  by  very  able  men  in  times 
past,  and  by  multitudes  of  very  well-meaning  and  worthy  per- 
sons even  in  our  own  times,  have  so  disturbed  the  refined  taste 
of  the  class  of  theologians  adverted  to,  as  to  have  left  them 
without  the  power  to  look  on  this  subject  with  steadiness  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  itself  and  its  hetero- 
geneous adjuncts.  We  know,  generally,  pretty  well  how  to  bear 
with  this  want  of  aptitude  to  discern  between  things  that  differ 
in  the  case  of  the  untaught  and  unpretending  multitude  of 
mankind,  but  our  patience  has  been  sometimes  sorely  tried  as 
we  have  had  to  mark  the  special  display*  of  such  imbecility,  in 
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persons  flattering  themselves  with  the  notion  of  being  raised  by 
their  mental  culture  greatly  above  the  vulgar. 

These  lectures  are  seven  in  number.  The  first  treats  of  the 
existence  of  evil  spirits ;  the  second,  of  their  character,  state, 
and  powers ;  the  third,  of  their  agency,  considered  in  the  nature 
and  manners  of  their  intercourse  with  this  world,  and  in  regard 
to  witchcraft,  divination,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  consists  of  the  same 
subject  continued ;  the  fifth  is  occupied  with  the  controversy 
respecting  the  demoniacs ;  the  sixth,  relates  to  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness ;  the  seventh,  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  in 
ordinary  temptation. 

On  a  subject  which  afibrds  so  much  space  for  difierence  of 

judgment,  we  do  not  of  course  pledge  ourselves  to  an  approval 

of  every  statement  made  by  the  esteemed  author  in  this  volume ; 

hut  we  feel  no  scruple  in  saying,  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have 

no  book  on  the  subject  in  our  literature  so  thoroughly  good, 

and  80  little  open  to  exception.     It  deserves  to  be  read,  and  to 

be  well  reflected  on  by  the  divinity  student.     It  is  fraught  with 

niaterial  which  can  never  cease  to  be  of  service  to  him  as  a 

moral  and  religious  instructor.    The  style  of  the  volume  is  plain 

and  unpretending,  but,  like  its  thoughts,  is  generally  clear  and 

weighty;  and  in  the  course  of  interpretation  adopted,  a  judi- 

cioia  badance  is  commonly  retained  between  credulity  on  the 

one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other.     Were  we  disposed  to 

^t  exception  to  any  part  of  the  volume,  it  would  be  to  some 

parts  of  the  last  lecture,  which  exhibits,  as  we  think,  a  tendency 

wther  to  overrate  the  probable  influence  of  evil  spirits  in  ordi- 

^  temptation.     Our  fear  sometimes  is,  lest  men  should  be 

found  imputing  to  such  influence,  evils  which  belong  purely  to 

themselves,  and  lest,  in  so  doing,  the  moral  power  of  conscience 

should  be  weakened.    We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  we  only 

iieed  cite  a  few  passages  from  the  volume,  in  order  to  satisfy 

ova  readers  that  it  is  characterized  by  many  qualities  of  great 

excellence ;  the  following  is  from  the  first  lecture. 

'  Reason  and  analogy  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  truth  of  the 
common  doctrine  respecting  evil  spirits  or  fallen  angels,  is  at  the  least 
possible,  nay,  even  probable.  Surely  none  will  maintain,  even  if  they  deny 
the  existence  of  angels,  that  man  is  the  only,  or  the  most  noble  rational 
creature  in  the  universe.  He  evidently  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  irrational  and  the  rational  creation ;  and  therefore,  it  would 
«eem,  the  lowest  order  in  the  latter.  How  many  ranks  there  may  be 
above  him,  exhibiting  various  forms  and  degrees  of  intellectual  power  and 
moral  excellence,  and  displaying  the  riches  and  wonders  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  power,  who  can  undertake  to  say  ?  and  surely  all  who  be- 
Keve  in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  more  excellent  than 
tbe  body,  must  allow  that  many  of  these  beings  may  be  pure  spiriu. 
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reformers  may  not  have  halted  in  all  respects  at  the  right  point, 
but  that  while  in  some  cases  they  proceeded  too  far,  and  in 
others  not  far  enough,  still  the  spirit  of  protestant  Europe  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  the  spirit  diffused 
through  it  by  those  extraordinary  men,  and  shows  them  to  hate 
been  men  of  bold  hearts  and  sagacious  heads — aye,  and  of  large 
charity  to  boot. 

Superstition  has  always  a  nucleus  of  truth,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  understanding  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  not  to  cast 
away  the  pearl  and  the  shell  together  because  they  happen  to 
be  in  adhesion.  Wherever  fiction  is  lasting,  it  is  because  there 
is  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  render  it  lasting.  The  truth  found 
in  the  dififerent  systems  of  religion  may  be  natural  truth,  or 
traditionary  truth,  or  a  mixture  of  both  in  various  degrees,  and 
such  a  mixture  we  think  is  to  be  found  in  the  religions  of  aD 
nations.  It  must  not  be  foi^tten,  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
middle  age  was  the  religion — the  verily  believed  and  deeply 
felt  religion,  of  such  men  as  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  Ansehn 
and  Duns  Scotus — men,  who,  had  they  lived  in  our  time  instead 
of  their  own,  would  have  competed  in  skill  of  intellect,  and  in 
boldness  of  heart  ydih  the  best  among  us. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark  by  the  subject  of 
the  work  before  us.      In  this  volume   we   possess  the  ninth 
series  of  the  Congregational  Lecture.     We  have  long  needed  » 
good   book   on   this  topic — a  book  which  should  present  the 
whole  subject  in  its  scriptural  light,  and  with  the  intelhgence 
required  by  the  advanced  mental  and  physical  science  of  o^ 
times.     Nothing  is  more  natural  to  feeble  men  than  that  they 
should  reject  truth  altogether,  if  found  subject  to  the  gw^^ 
of  falsehood.     Minds  imbued  T\4th  that  very  sapient  specie^  ^ 
philosophy  which  supposes  that  what  is  misunderstood  must 
false,  and  that  what  is  badly  applied  must  be  bad  in  its  ^ 
nature,  have  often  made  sorry  work  of  it  when  attempting 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  ^  Evil  Spirits.^     The  superstiti^^  ^ 
and  follies,  and  even  gross  absurdities  which  we  all  know  ^*;^ 
been  mixed  up  with  this  doctrine,  by  very  able  men  in  ti*^ 
past,  and  by  multitudes  of  very  well-meaning  and  worthy  i^ 
sons  even  in  our  own  times,  have  so  disturbed  the  refined  t^^ 
of  the  class  of  theologians  adverted  to,  as  to  have  left  *'^L 
without  the  power  to  look  on  this  subject  with  steadiness  ^^^ 
cient  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  itself  and  its  1*^^^ 
geneous  adjuncts.  We  know,  generally,  pretty  well  how  ^^^^ 
with  this  want  of  aptitude  to  discern  between  things  that  ^^ 
in  the  case  of  the  untaught  and  unpretending  multitu<* 
mankind,  but  our  patience  has  been  sometimes  sorely  ^f\^i^ 
we  have  had  to  mark  the  special  displays  of  such  imbecil**^ 
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CTSons  flattering  themselTea  with  the  notion  of  being  raised  by 
heir  mental  culture  greatly  above  the  vulgar. 

These  lectures  are  seven  in  number.  The  first  treats  of  the 
aistence  of  e\Tl  spirits;  the  second,  of  their  character,  state, 
mdpowers;  the  third,  of  their  agency,  considered  in  tlie  nature 
md  manners  of  their  intercourse  with  tliis  world,  and  in  regard 
a  witchcraft,  diWnation,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  consists  of  tlie  same 
flibject  continued ;  the  fifth  is  occupied  with  the  controversy 
respecting  the  demoniacs ;  tlie  sixth,  relates  to  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness ;  the  seventh,  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  iu 
»iinnry  temptation. 

On  a  subject  which  aflbrds  so  much  space  for  ditTerence  of 
odgment,  we  do  not  of  course  pledge  ourselves  to  an  approval 
f  every  statement  made  by  the  esteemed  author  iu  this  volume; 
mt  we  feel  no  scruple  in  saying,  that,  on  the  whoie,  we  have 
0  book  on  the  subject  in  onr  Hterature  so  thoroughly  good, 
nd  so  little  open  to  exception.  It  descnes  to  be  read,  and  to 
e  well  reflected  on  by  the  divinity  student.  It  is  fraught  with 
aterial  which  can  never  cease  to  be  of  service  to  him  as  a 
oral  and  religious  instructor.  The  style  of  tlic  volume  is  plain 
id  unpretending,  but,  like  its  tlioughts,  is  generally  clear  and 
eighty;  and  in  the  course  of  interpretation  adojitcd,  a  jndi- 
>iis  balance  is  commonly  retained  between  credidity  on  the 
16  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other.  Were  we  disposed  to 
ke  exception  to  any  part  of  the  volume,  it  would  be  to  some 
rts  of  the  last  lecture,  which  exhibits,  as  wc  think,  a  tendency 
ther  to  overrate  the  probable  influence  of  evil  spirits  in  ordi- 
iry  temptation.  Our  fear  sometimes  is,  lest  men  should  be 
und  imputing  to  such  influence,  evils  which  belong  purelj'  to 
lemselves,  and  lest,  in  so  doing,  the  moral  power  of  conscience 
Kmld  be  weakened.  Wc  are  persuaded,  however,  that  we  only 
Md  cite  a  few  passages  from  the  volume,  in  order  to  satisfy 
oi  readers  that  it  is  characterized  by  many  qualities  of  great 
"silence;  the  following  is  from  the  first  lecture. 

'Beaton  and  analogy  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  truth  of  the 
^BOQ  doctrine  respecting  evil  Bpirits  or  fallen  angels,  ia  at  the  least 
*''sMe.  nav,  even  probable.  Surely  none  will  maintain,  even  if  they  deny 
**listence  of  angels,  that  man  ia  the  only,  or  the  most  noble  rational 
^'^""rt  in  the  universe.  He  evidently  appeara  to  be  the  connecting  liiik 
****«[  the  irrational  and  the  rational  creation  ;  and  therefore,  it  would 
**■  tiw  lowest  order  in  the  latter.  How  many  ranks  there  t«iay  be 
**'*'liini,  exhibiting  varioua  forma  and  degrees  of  intellectual  power  and 
*f*J^  excellence,  and  displaying  the  riches  and  wonders  of  the  divine 
?^~«  »nd  power,  who  can  undertake  to  say  ?  and  surely  all  who  be- 
IlTu^  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  i*  more  excellent  than 
"••ir.iniut  allow  that  many  of  these  beings  maybe  pure  spiriu. 
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reformers  may  not  have  halted  in  all  respects  at  the  right  point, 
but  that  while  in  some  cases  they  proceeded  too  far,  and  in 
others  not  far  enough,  still  the  spirit  of  protestant  Europe  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  the  spirit  diffused 
through  it  by  tliosc  extraordinary  men,  and  shows  them  to  have 
been  men  of  bold  hearts  and  sagacious  heads — aye,  and  of  large 
charity  to  boot. 

Superstition  has  always  a  nucleus  of  truth,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  understanding  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  not  to  cast 
away  the  pejirl  and  the  shell  together  because  they  happen  to 
be  in  adhesion.  Wherever  fiction  is  lasting,  it  is  because  there 
is  enough  of  tnith  in  it  to  render  it  lasting.  The  truth  found 
in  the  different  systems  of  religion  may  be  natural  truth,  or 
traditionary  truth,  or  a  mixture  of  both  in  various  degrees,  «nd 
such  a  mLxture  wc  think  is  to  be  found  in  the  religions  of  all 
nations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
middle  age  was  the  religion — the  verily  believed  and  deeply 
felt  religion,  of  such  men  as  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  Ansehn 
and  Duns  Scotus — men,  who,  had  they  lived  in  our  time  instead 
of  their  own,  would  have  competed  in  skill  of  intellect,  and  in 
boldness  of  heart  with  the  best  among  us. 

We  have  been  led  into  tliis  train  of  remark  by  the  subject  rf 
the  work  before  us.      In  this  volume   we   possess  the  ninth 
series  of  the  Congregational  Lecture.     We  have  long  needed  a 
good   book   on  this  topic — a  book  which  should  present  the 
whole  subject  in  its  scriptural  light,  and  with  the  intelligence 
required  by  the  advanced  mental  and  physical  science  of  onr 
times.     Nothing  is  more  natural  to  feeble  men  than  that  they 
should  reject  truth  altogether,  if  found  subject  to  the  grafting* 
of  falsehood.     Minds  imbued  with  that  very  sapient  species^ 
philosophy  which  supposes  that  what  is  misunderstood  must  •* 
false,  and  that  what  is  badly  applied  must  be  bad  in  its  o^ 
nature,  have  often  made  sorry  work  of  it  when  attempting  ^ 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  ^  E\'il  Spirits.*     The  superstition  ' 
and  follies,  and  even  gross  absurdities  which  we  all  knowh^ 
been  mixed  up  with  this  doctrine,  by  very  able  men  in  tit^ 
past,  and  by  multitudes  of  very  well-meaning  and  worthy  p^g 
sons  even  in  our  own  times,  have  so  disturbed  the  refined  ^    -^ 
of  the  class  of  theologians  adverted  to,  as  to  have  left  th  ^^ 
without  the  power  to  look  on  this  subject  with  steadiness  ^*^. 
cient  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  itself  and  its  het^ 


geneous  adjuncts.  We  know,  generally,  pretty  well  how  to  .^f^^ 
with  this  want  of  aptitude  to  discern  between  things  that  di  ^^ 
in  the  case  of  the  untaught  and  unpretending  niultitud^  ^^ 
mankind,  but  our  patience  has  been  sometimes  sorely  triec*  ^^ 
we  have  had  to  mark  the  special  displays  of  such  imbecility' 
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Oir  <4£=.««i  arifi  ex^^srnoe  it  k  tznoe.  cm  gire  as  no  infonnatioii  how 
rif^  ej.!^  -r::V:<it  ^zlj  c*ocii>fccaiiQ  wish  matter;  and  this  I  apprehend  is 
tjjc  cj.:i7<e  ::  iji'=  ±.ei:rje«. — ^:c  tbe  L=:asii&fc£x>B»,  I  had  almost  said,  oi  the 
Jj^iTL*  izi  i  w:'£d  i.c:  sjiriz^k  trzcs.  :isxiz  the  term,  because  of  the  ce- 
I-f  rr.r.-  ::  s-zzir  rv  w'2.znL  lie  sentizirat  has  been  advocated),  of  those 
wb.:  ziAintilz.  :J:it  atZ  seated  s:irit*  bare  some  kind  of  airv  or  ethereal 
vicijie*.  cr  r»,xL;-ej.  bv  cDean5  o*  wLSch  ther  act,  and  which  indeed  are 
ccvre^jSiTT  tc  ecxrle  thesi  to  perform  TariKis  operations  ;  so  that  God  is 
tae  o::ily  r:ire  srirlr  in  existesoe.  This  opinion,  I  must  diink,  has  no 
fcundati-cz  in  either  reasoc  ct  scriptcre :  or  rather  it  is  contraiy  to  both. 
H.^wever.  uiU  d>e$  n?:  a^a:c  the  doctrine  winch  I  am  endeavooring  to 
mJLinrdin.  And  even  tho«e  who  deny  the  existence  of  spirits,  properly  so 
called,  who  35^  rt  thd:  the  seal  of  man  is  material,  or  the  resnlt  of  the  or- 
gnnizHtioii  ct  his  body,  must  still  grant  that  matter  may  be  moulded  into 
for  more  s;ibde.  redned.  ediereal,  or  what  may  be  called  spiritual  forms, 
than  that  in  which  it  exists  in  him ;  and  that  therefore,  even  on  this 
thec»Pb-.  there  ziay  be  many  crders  of  rational  creatures,  far  superior  to 
us  :  and  that  they  must  be,  as  we  are,  accountable  to  God,  and  may  have 
been  plactxi  in  a  state  of  probati<Hi.  Farther,  (wets  and  experience  lead 
u<  to  conclude  that,  like  men.  they  may  have  fallen  from  dieir  state  of 
iuteirritA'.  All  creatures,  however  srreat  their  powers,  however  pure  and 
noble  their  natures,  must  be  fallible  or  defectible.  In^Edlibility,  is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  Jehovah.  If  then  they 
werx^  fallible,  they  may  have  fallen.  To  grant  the  former,  and  yet  to  deny 
the  latter,  involves  a  contradiction,  and  sin  would  certainly,  fin>m  its  very 
nature  and  necessary  operation,  pervert  their  views  and  feelings,  and 
render  them  depraved  creatures,  and  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  depth 
and  malignity  of  the  depravity  would,  if  they  were  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, and  especially  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from  hope,  and 
leil  them  to  view  God  as  having  cast  them  off  for  ever,  be  proportional 
to  their  former  excellence,  to  the  exalted  privileges  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  to  the  folly,  the  enormity,  and  the  high  aggravations  of  their  crime  ? 
that  the  depth  of  the  gulf  of  perdition  into  which  they  sunk,  would  be  in 
pn^portion  to  the  height  of  that  elevation  of  honour  and  happiness  from 
which  thoY  prtH'ipitated  themselves  ?  Do  not  facts  prove  that  such  is  Ae 
iutlueiuv  of  sin.  the  result  of  ^\-ilful  rebelhon  against  the  God  of  heaven  ? 
If  80.  then  these  fallen  beings  would  immediately  become,  asfiEur  as  they 
had  oppiirt  unity,  the  tempters  of  others,  endeavouring  to  involve  their 
!VUo\v-invatui*es  in  a  condition  like  their  own.  We  are  warranted,  I 
appreluMul.  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  sinner  in  the  universe,  if  he  is 
U'rt  entirely  under  the  influence  of  sin,  who  is  not  disposed  to  become  a 
teuvpter  to  others,  nay,  who  ^-ill  not  necessarily  be  so.* — pp.  10 — 13. 

Our  next  extract  will  suffice  to  show  the  author's  manner  of 
druUiig  with  what  maybe  deemeH  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

■  Now  thoiv  un»  He  vend  things  which  seem  to  indicate  that  man  is  the 
\ii\  Utwcst  ouUt  of  accountable  creatures.  We  know  that  in  him  the 
i.iUim.il  .iiivt  uiHtu»iml  natures,  with  their  different  capacities  and  powers, 
ill  uuIik  a      Uv  ikditakes  of  the  senses  and  instinct  of  mere  animals,  and 
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ilso  of  the  capacities  and  powers  of  celestial  spirits.  Like  the  former, 
le  is  the  subject  of  sensations,  and  appetites,  and  passions ;  he  needs  the 
apport  of  matter,  moulded  into  various  kinds  of  nutriment :  with  the 
atter»  he  is  capable  of  knowing  the  character,  of  performing  the  will  of 
skxi,  and  of  enjoying  him  as  his  portion  :  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 

0  say,  that  the  rational  and  immaterial,  is  unspeakably  the  more  impor- 
ant  and  excellent  part  of  his  frame  ;  and  that  the  body  appears  to  con- 
ract  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  to  fetter  its  power,  and  to  impede  them 
a  tlieir  operations.' 

•  How  often,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  when  the  spirit  is  willing 
nd  even  vigorous,  the  flesh  is  weak.  Further,  in  man  we  see  rationaUty 
a  the  lowest,  feeblest  form  or  state,  in  which  it  can  possibly  exist.  Its 
(rinciples  lie  dormant  for  some  time  in  the  breast  of  the  infant.  He  is 
t  first  entirely  the  creature  of  instincts,  and  sensations,  and  appetites. 
[lien  he  begins  to  have  some  funt  perception  of  reality,  and  truth,  and 
ight,  and  wrong,  and  to  reason  on  the  fatts  with  which  he  has  gained 
i  dight  acquaintance.  In  a  lower  state  than  this,  the  power  of  reason 
amnot  exist ;  here  we  see,  as  it  were,  its  very  commencement,  its  first 
j^limmering  dawn,  connected,  in  the  improvement,  which  is  afterwards 
realized,  with  its  advancement  towards  the  perfect  day.  But  betwixt  its 
most  efiective  development,  its  highest  attainments  in  man,  in  his  present 
state,  and  its  absolute  perfection,  its  infinitude  in  the  Divine  Being,  what 

1  distance,  what  a  chasm,  presents  itself !  Is  it  then  left  entirely  empty 
of  rational  beings  ?  Is  it  possible  that  man  is  at  once  the  lowest  and 
the  highestorder  ofthem  ?  Wouldnotthisbeanotion  similar  to  that  of  those 
nrho,  in  times  that  are  past,  imagined,  that  because  this  world  was  the  part 
Df  the  universe  to  which  they  had  personal  access^  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
ductions of  which  they  could  examine  for  themselves,  that  it  alone  is  in- 
babited ;  and  that  all  the  stars  and  planets  are  only  shining  points  or 
gems,  the  sparkling  ornaments  of  the  canopy  which  is  stretched  over  our 
heads,  and  that  they  were  all  created  for  the  exclusive  pleasure  or  benefit 
of  men  }  And  will  not  this  remark  apply,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  angels,  either  good  or 
bad,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  conceive,  but  because  they  cannot 
bring  them  in  any  way  beneath  the  cognizance  of  their  senses  ?  We 
see  a  gradation,  without  any  voids  or  chasm  in  vegetable  life,  from  its 
very  lowest  to  its  highest  forms,  endued,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  with 
all  its  possible  sensibilities  and  beaaties  ;  and  also  in  animal  life  and  ca- 
pacity, from  the  very  duUest  insect  or  shell,  to  the  half  reasoning  dog,  or 
beaver,  or  elephant.' — pp.  121,  124. 

Our  author  then  recurs  to  his  argument  £rom  analogy. 

'  Are  we  not  then  warranted,  by  analogy  and  reason,  to  think  that 
there  will  be  found,  in  the  universe,  a  similar  gradation,  of  which  man  is 
the  commencement,  the  lowest  step,  in  rational  capacities  and  powers,  to 
an  inconceivable  height  above  us  in  various  forms  of  glorious  creatures  ? 
And  how  high  may  it  rise  ?  How  extensive  may  be  the  capacity,  how 
mighty  the  powers  of  many  of  these  orders  or  ranks,  especially  of  the 
highest  ?  While  still  there  is,  and  must  be,  an  infinite  distance  betwixt 
them  and  the  great  infinite  Eternal.     How  delightful,  how  animating. 
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Oar  senses  and  experience,  it  is  true,  can  give  us  no  information  how 
these  exist  without  any  connection  with  matter ;  and  this  I  apprehend  is 
the  cause  of  the  theories, — of  the  imaginations,  I  had  almost  said,  of  the 
dreams  (and  I  would  not  shrink  from  using  the  term,  hecause  of  the  ce- 
lebrity of  some  by  whom  the  sentiment  has  been  advocated),  of  those 
who  maintain  that  all  created  spirits  have  some  kind  of  airy  or  ethereal 
vehicles,  or  bodies,  by  means  of  which  they  act,  and  which  indeed  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  various  operations  ;  so  that  God  is 
the  only  pure  spirit  in  existence.  This  opinion,  I  must  think,  has  no 
foundation  in  either  reason  or  scripture ;  or  rather  it  is  contrary  to  both. 
However,  this  does  not  affect  the  doctrine  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
maintain.  And  even  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  spirits,  properly  so 
called,  who  assert  that  the  soul  of  man  is  material,  or  the  result  of  the  or- 
ganization of  his  body,  must  still  grant  that  matter  may  be  moulded  into 
far  more  subtle,  refined,  ethereal,  or  what  may  be  called  spiritual  forms, 
than  that  in  which  it  exists  in  him ;  and  that  therefore,  even  on  this 
theory,  there  may  be  many  orders  of  rational  creatures,  far  superior  to 
us  :  and  that  they  must  be,  as  we  are,  accountable  to  God,  and  may  have 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  probation.  Farther,  facts  and  experience  lead 
us  to  conclude  that,  Uke  men,  they  may  have  fallen  from  tiieir  state  of 
integrity.  All  creatures,  however  great  their  powers,  however  pure  and 
noble  their  natures,  must  be  fallible  or  defectible.  Infallibility,  is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  Jehovah.  If  then  they 
were  fallible,  they  may  have  fallen.  To  grant  the  former,  and  yet  to  deny 
the  latter,  involves  a  contradiction,  and  sin  would  certainly,  from  its  very 
nature  and  necessary  operation,  pervert  their  views  and  feelings,  and 
render  them  depraved  creatures,  and  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  depth 
and  malignity  of  the  depravity  would,  if  they  were  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, and  especially  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from  hope,  and 
led  them  to  view  God  as  having  cast  them  off  for  ever,  be  proportional 
to  their  former  excellence,  to  the  exalted  privileges  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  to  the  folly,  the  enormity,  and  the  high  aggravations  of  their  crime  ? 
that  the  depth  of  the  gulf  of  perdition  into  which  they  sunk,  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  that  elevation  of  honour  and  happiness  from 
which  they  precipitated  themselves  ?  Do  not  facts  prove  that  such  is  the 
influence  of  sin,  the  result  of  wilful  rebeUion  against  the  God  of  heaven  } 
If  so,  then  these  fallen  beings  would  immediately  become,  as  far  as  they 
had  opportunity,  the  tempters  of  others,  endeavouring  to  involve  their 
fellow-creatures  in  a  condition  like  their  own.  We  are  warranted.  I 
apprehend,  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  sinner  in  the  universe,  if  he  is 
left  entirely  under  the  influence  of  sin,  who  is  not  disposed  to  become  a 
tempter  to  others,  nay,  who  will  not  necessarily  be  so.* — pp.  10 — 13. 

Our  next  extract  will  suffice  to  show  the  author's  manner  of 
dealing  with  what  may  be  deemeH  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

*  Now  there  are  several  things  which  seem  to  indicate  that  man  is  the 
very  lowest  order  of  accountable  creatures.  We  know  that  in  him  the 
rational  and  irrational  natures,  with  their  different  ca])acities  and  powers, 
are  united.     He  partakes  of  the  senses  and  instinct  of  mere  animals,  and 
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persons  flattering  themselves  with  the  notion  of  being  raised  by 
tteir  mental  culture  greatly  above  the  vulgar. 

These  lectures  are  seven  in  number.     The  first  treats  of  the 

existence  of  evil  spirits ;  the  second^  of  their  character,  state, 

and  powers ;  the  third,  of  their  agency,  considered  in  the  nature 

SLnd  manners  of  their  intercourse  with  this  world,  and  in  regard 

"to  witchcraft,  divination,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  consists  of  the  same 

subject  continued ;  the  fifth  is  occupied  with  the  controversy 

respecting  the  demoniacs ;  the  sixth,  relates  to  the  temptation 

in  the  wilderness ;  the  seventh,  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  in 

ordinary  temptation. 

On  a  subject  which  afibrds  so  much  space  for  difierence  of 
)ud^ment,  we  do  not  of  course  pledge  ourselves  to  an  approval 
of  every  statement  made  by  the  esteemed  author  in  this  volume ; 
but  we  feel  no  scruple  in  saying,  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
no  book  on  the  subject  in  our  literature  so  thoroughly  good, 
and  so  little  open  to  exception.  It  deserves  to  be  read,  and  to 
be  well  reflected  on  by  the  divinity  student.  It  is  fraught  with 
material  which  can  never  cease  to  be  of  service  to  him  as  a 
moral  and  religious  instructor.  The  style  of  the  volume  is  plain 
and  unpretending,  but,  like  its  thoughts,  is  generally  clear  and 
weighty ;  and  in  the  course  of  interpretation  adopted,  a  judi- 
cious balance  is  commonly  retained  between  credulity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other.  Were  we  disposed  to 
take  exception  to  any  part  of  the  volume,  it  would  be  to  some 
parts  of  the  last  lecture,  which  exhibits,  as  we  think,  a  tendency 
rather  to  overrate  the  probable  influence  of  evil  spirits  in  ordi- 
nary temptation.  Our  fear  sometimes  is,  lest  men  should  be 
found  imputing  to  such  influence,  evils  which  belong  purely  to 
themselves,  and  lest,  in  so  doing,  the  moral  power  of  conscience 
should  be  weakened.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  we  only 
need  cite  a  few  passages  from  the  volume,  in  order  to  satisfy 
our  readers  that  it  is  characterized  by  many  qualities  of  great 
excellence ;  the  following  is  from  the  first  lecture. 

'  Reason  and  analogy  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  truth  of  the 
comnion  doctrine  respecting  evil  spirits  or  fallen  angels,  is  at  the  least 
possible,  nay,  even  probable.  Surely  none  will  maintain,  even  if  they  deny 
the  existence  of  angels,  that  man  is  the  only,  or  the  most  noble  rational 
creature  in  the  universe.  He  evidently  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  irrational  and  the  rational  creation ;  and  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  the  lowest  order  in  the  latter.  How  many  ranks  there  may  be 
above  him,  exhibiting  various  forms  and  degrees  of  intellectual  power  and 
moral  excellence,  and  displaying  the  riches  and  wonders  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  power,  who  can  undertake  to  say  ?  and  surely  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  more  excellent  than 
the  body,  must  allow  that  many  of  these  beings  may  be  pure  spirits. 
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the  hope  presented  to  us  by  the  gospel  and  by  the  gospel  alone,  of  one 
day  joining  these  glorious  beings ;  gaining  the  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  their  characters  ;  being  numbered  amongst  their  friends ;  emulating 
them  in  their  celestial  excellencies  ;  and  uniting  with  them  in  their  wor- 
ship and  pursuits ;  and  of  thus  coming,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of 
the  term,  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels ;  and  yet  of  viewing  their 
glories  as  only  the  imperfect  reflection  of  the  uncreated  eflulgence  of 
Jehovah  !  Alas,  that  this  hope  should  be  forfeited,  for  anything  that 
earth  and  sin  can  afford  or  promise !  How  often  is  the  folly  of  Esau,  in  its 
worst  form,  repeated  !  For  what  trifles  and  low  gratifications  do  men 
barter  their  celestial  birthright !  And  are  we  not  warranted  to  conclude 
that  the  lowest  order  of  these  spiritual,  celestial  beings,  must  soar  far 
above  us  in  capacity,  power,  excellence,  and  happiness  ?  The  meanest  of 
the  animal  tribe  rises,  by  the  very  possession  of  life  and  feeling,  far  above 
the  highest  order  of  vegetables.  There  is  something  unspeakably  more  inte- 
resting in  a  capacity  to  feel,  to  enjoy,  and  suflier,  to  be  sensible  in  some  de- 
gree of  its  own  existence,  and  of  that  of  other  creatures,  than  in  all  the 
forms,  and  laws,  and  motions,  and  aflinities,  and  beauties,  of  merely  or- 
ganised, but  still  completely  dead  matter.  There  is  a  great  gulf  betwixt 
the  former  and  the  latter,  which  nothing  but  infinite  knowledge  can  fa- 
thom ;  over  which  nothing  but  almighty  power  can  carry.  Were  we 
once  to  allow  that  mere  matter  could  be  rendered  capable,  by  any  division, 
or  composition,  or  motion,  or  position  of  its  particles,  without  any  change 
in  its  essential  properties,  of  having  united  with  it,  or  infused  into  it,  any- 
thing of  a  superior  nature,  we  could  not  stop  here  ;  we  must  allow  that 
it  is  capable  of  thought  and  reason,  of  being  rendered  all  that  men  are ; 
and  consequently,  we  must  admit  all  the  absurdities  connected  with  this 
supposition,  give  up  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  allow  that  there 
is  no  essential  diflerence  between  the  most  highly  gifted  philosopher,  or 
the  most  eminent  saint,  and  the  stones  or  mire  of  the  streets.  In  like 
manner,  the  meanest,  the  most  stupid  rational  creature,  that  can  reflect 
on  his  own  existence,  and  enquire  after  his  Maker,  can  distinguish  betwixt 
hohness  and  sin,  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  good,  or  smart  beneath 
the  lashes  of  a  bad  conscience,  can  rise  in  its  thoughts  and  desires  to 
heaven,  and  exult  in  the  smiles  of  Jehovah  or  tremble  at  his  frowns,  can 
thus  enjoy  an  infinite  good,  or  suffer  an  infinite  evil,  is  unspeakably,  I 
had  almost  said  infinitely,  superior  to  the  most  sagacious  animal, 
to  which  the  least  idea  of  Gk)d,  and  heaven,  and  eternity,  could  never 
be  conveyed  by  any  possible  culture,  or  by  all  the  means  tiiat  could  ever 
be  used. 

*  Are  we  not,  then,  warranted  by  analogy  to  allow,  that  as  man  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lowest  order  of  rational  beings  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  Unk  between  matter  and  spirit,  rationahty  and  irrationality,  or  between 
mere  instinct  connected  with  life,  and  reason, — that  the  lowest  order  of 
rational  spiritual  beings,  the  next  link  above  him  in  the  chain  of  life  and 
mental  power,  may  be,  I  had  almost  said,  must  be,  far  superior  to  him  ? 
That  as  there  is  an  important  property  in  animal  life,  which  there  is  not 
in  vegetables,  and  in  rational  beings,  which  is  not  in  mere  animals,  so  there 
may  be  in  pure,  spiritual  existence,  some  property  or  power,  which  there 
if  not  in  a  compound  being  like  man,  that  will  render  the  lowest  order  of 
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also  of  the  capacities  and  powers  of  celestial  spirits.  Like  the  former, 
he  is  the  subject  of  sensations,  and  appetites,  and  passions ;  he  needs  the 
support  of  matter,  moulded  into  various  kinds  of  nutriment :  with  the 
latter,  he  is  capable  of  knowing  the  character,  of  performing  the  will  of 
God,  and  of  enjoying  him  as  his  portion :  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  the  rational  and  immaterial,  is  unspeakably  the  more  impor- 
tant and  excellent  part  of  his  frame  ;  and  that  the  body  appears  to  con- 
tract the  capacities  of  the  soul,  to  fetter  its  power,  and  to  impede  them 
in  their  operations.' 

'  How  often,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  when  the  spirit  is  willing 
and  even  vigorous,  the  flesh  is  weak.  Further,  in  man  we  see  rationahty 
in  the  lowest,  feeblest  form  or  state,  in  which  it  can  possibly  exist.  Its 
principles  lie  dormant  for  some  time  in  the  breast  of  the  infant.  He  is 
at  first  entirely  the  creature  of  instincts,  and  sensations,  and  appetites. 
Then  he  begins  to  have  some  feunt  perception  of  reality,  and  truth,  and 
right,  and  wrong,  and  to  reason  on  the  facts  with  which  be  has  gained 
a  slight  acquaintance.  In  a  lower  state  than  this,  the  power  of  reason 
cannot  exist ;  here  we  see,  as  it  were,  its  very  commencement,  its  first 
glimmering  dawn,  connected,  in  the  improvement,  which  is  afterwards 
realized,  with  its  advancement  towards  the  perfect  day.  But  betwixt  its 
most  effective  development,  its  highest  attainments  in  man,  in  his  present 
state,  and  its  absolute  perfection,  its  infinitude  in  the  Divine  Being,  what 
a  distance,  what  a  chasm,  presents  itself !  Is  it  then  left  entirely  empty 
of  rational  beings  ?  Is  it  possible  that  man  is  at  once  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  order  of  them  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  notion  similar  to  that  of  those 
who,  in  times  that  are  past,  imagined,  that  because  this  world  was  the  part 
of  the  universe  to  which  they  had  personal  access^  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
ductions of  which  they  could  examine  for  themselves,  that  it  alone  is  in- 
habited ;  and  that  all  the  stars  and  planets  are  only  shining  points  or 
gems,  the  sparkling  ornaments  of  the  canopy  which  is  stretched  over  our 
heads,  and  that  they  were  all  created  for  the  exclusive  pleasure  or  benefit 
of  men  ?  And  will  not  this  remark  apply,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  angels,  either  good  or 
bad,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  conceive,  but  because  they  cannot 
bring  them  in  any  way  beneath  the  cognizance  of  their  senses  ?  We 
see  a  gradation,  without  any  voids  or  chasm  in  vegetable  life,  from  its 
very  lowest  to  its  highest  forms,  endued,  as  for  as  we  can  conceive,  with 
all  its  possible  sensibihties  and  beauties ;  and  also  in  animal  life  and  ca- 
pacity, from  the  very  dullest  insect  or  shell,  to  the  half  reasoning  dog,  or 
beaver,  or  elephant.' — pp.  121,  124. 

Our  author  then  recurs  to  his  argument  from  analogy. 

*  Are  we  not  then  warranted,  by  analogy  and  reason,  to  think  that 
there  will  be  found,  in  the  universe,  a  similar  gradation,  of  which  man  is 
the  commencement,  the  lowest  step,  in  rational  capacities  and  powers,  to 
an  inconceivable  height  above  us  in  various  forms  of  glorious  creatures  ? 
And  how  high  may  it  rise  ?  How  extensive  may  be  the  capacity,  how 
mighty  the  powers  of  many  of  these  orders  or  ranks,  especially  of  the 
highest  ?  While  stiU  there  is,  and  must  be,  an  infinite  distance  betwixt 
them  and  the  great  infinite  Eternal.     How  delightful,  how  animating. 
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the  hope  presented  to  us  by  the  gospel  and  by  the  gospel  alone,  of  one 
day  joining  these  glorious  beings ;  gaining  the  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  their  characters ;  being  numbered  amongst  their  friends  ;  emulating 
them  in  their  celestial  excellencies  ;  and  uniting  with  them  in  their  wor- 
ship and  pursuits ;  and  of  thus  coming,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of 
the  term,  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels ;  and  yet  of  viewing  their 
glories  as  only  the  imperfect  reflection  of  the  uncreated  effulgence  of 
Jehovah  !  Aias,  that  this  hope  should  be  forfeited,  for  anything  that 
earth  and  sin  can  afford  or  promise !  How  often  is  the  folly  of  Esau,  in  its 
worst  form,  repeated  !  For  what  trifles  and  low  gratifications  do  men 
barter  their  celestial  birthright !  And  are  we  not  warranted  to  conclude 
that  the  lowest  order  of  these  spiritual,  celestial  beings,  must  soar  far 
above  us  in  capacity,  power,  excellence,  and  happiness  ?  The  meanest  of 
the  animal  tribe  rises,  by  the  very  possession  of  life  and  feeling,  far  above 
the  highest  order  of  vegetables.  There  is  something  unspeakably  more  inte- 
resting in  a  capacity  to  feel,  to  enjoy,  and  suffer,  to  be  sensible  in  some  de- 
gree of  its  own  existence,  and  of  that  of  other  creatures,  than  in  all  the 
forms,  and  laws,  and  motions,  and  ajQinities,  and  beauties,  of  merely  or- 
ganised, but  still  completely  dead  matter.  There  is  a  great  gulf  betwixt 
the  former  and  the  latter,  which  nothing  but  infinite  knowledge  can  fa- 
thom ;  over  which  nothing  but  almighty  power  can  carry.  Were  we 
once  to  allow  that  mere  matter  could  be  rendered  capable,  by  any  division, 
or  composition,  or  motion,  or  position  of  its  particles,  without  any  change 
in  its  essential  properties,  of  having  united  with  it,  or  infused  into  it,  any- 
thing of  a  superior  nature,  we  could  not  stop  here  ;  we  must  allow  that 
it  is  capable  of  thought  and  reason,  of  being  rendered  all  that  men  are  ; 
and  consequently,  we  must  admit  all  the  absurdities  connected  with  this 
supposition,  give  up  the  immateriahty  of  the  soul,  and  allow  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  most  highly  gifted  philosopher,  or 
the  most  eminent  saint,  and  the  stones  or  mire  of  the  streets.  In  like 
manner,  the  meanest,  the  most  stupid  rational  creature,  that  can  reflect 
on  his  own  existence,  and  enquire  after  his  Maker,  can  distinguish  betwixt 
hohness  and  sin,  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  good,  or  smart  beneath 
the  lashes  of  a  bad  conscience,  can  rise  in  its  thoughts  and  desires  to 
heaven,  and  exult  in  the  smiles  of  Jehovah  or  tremble  at  his  frowns,  can 
thus  enjoy  an  infinite  good,  or  suffer  an  infinite  evil,  is  unspeakably,  I 
had  almost  said  infinitely,  superior  to  the  most  sagacious  animal, 
to  which  the  least  idea  of  God,  and  heaven,  and  eternity,  could  never 
be  conveyed  by  any  possible  culture,  or  by  all  the  means  that  could  ever 
be  used. 

*  Are  we  not,  then,  warranted  by  analogy  to  allow,  that  as  man  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lowest  order  of  rational  beings  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  Unk  between  matter  and  spirit,  rationahty  and  irrationality,  or  between 
mere  instinct  connected  with  life,  and  reason, — that  the  lowest  order  of 
rational  spiritual  beings,  the  next  link  above  him  in  the  chain  of  life  and 
mental  power,  may  be,  I  had  almost  said,  must  be,  far  superior  to  him  ? 
That  as  there  is  an  important  property  in  animal  life,  which  there  is  not 
in  vegetables,  and  in  rational  beings,  which  is  not  in  mere  animals,  so  there 
may  be  in  pure,  spiritual  existence,  some  property  or  power,  which  there 
is  not  in  a  compound  being  like  man,  that  will  render  the  lowest  order  of 
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the  former,  vastly  superior  to  the  highest  of  the  latter,  especially  while 
the  soul  is  united  to  a  gross  mortal  body,  and  that,  too,  as  ours,  is  de- 
teriorated by  sin.' — pp,  124 — 126. 

There  are  many  points  of  speculation  included  in  the  subject 
of  this  volume,  on  which  we  could  willingly  have  expressed 
some  opinion ;  but  Mr.  Scott  is  not  known  among  us  as  an  au- 
thor so  much  as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  we  have  preferred,  ac- 
cordingly, that  he  should  be'allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

Before  parting  from  him,  we  must  add  a  word  or  two  respect- 
ing the  scholarship  of  his  book,  which  we  do  with  regret,  and  in 
▼iolation  of  all  the  personal  feelings  by  which  we  are  actuated. 
His  information  is  obviously  derived  from  secondary  sources, 
and  is  in  consequence,  unsatisfactory  and  meagre ;  his  scholar- 
ship is  far  from  being  rigidly  accurate,  and  the  principles  of 
historical  criticism  are,  to  say  the  least,  disregarded.  Our  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  these  statements  must  necessarily  be  brief; 
and  we  adduce  it  with  regret,  and  only  from  a  deep  sense  of  our 
duty  as  public  journalists. 

1.  In  appendix  I.,  Mr.  Scott  says, — '  It  does  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  these  lectures  to  give  a  history  of  oracles.  A  brief 
view  of  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  abridged  from  Bollin,  must 
suffice/  One  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  RoUin  would  be 
referred  to  as  an  authority  in  one  of  the  learned  works  of  the 
congregational  body.  He  was  a  worthy,  excellent  man,  but  in 
the  present  day,  is  of  no  valice  whatever  as  a  historian.  The 
abridgment,  too,  is  meagre,  occupying  but  one  page.  Only  four 
oracles  are  mentioned,  and  the  general  impression  left  on  the  learn- 
ed reader  is  most  unsatisfactory,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  com- 
plete exhibition  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  literary  reputation  of 
the  dissenting  body. 

2.  In  the  chapter  on  ancient  oracles,  Mr.  Scott  speaks  of  the 
oracle  of  Delpho*,  instead  of  Delphi,  an  inaccuracy  which  we 
should  have  attributed  to  mere  oversight,  had  it  not  been  uni- 
formly committed. 

3.  He  maintains,  in  our  opinion  justly,  that  the  ancient  ora- 
cles were  not  given  by  satanic  agency,  but  remarks,  page  312, 
'  The  famous  story  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Croesus,  pre- 
sents, it  must  be  owned,  considerable  diflficulties,'  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, like  the  rationalists  of  Germany,  to  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  priests  had  some  of  the  king^s  servants  in  their 
pay,  &c.  A  modern  writer  should  have  asked  himself  the  prior 
question,  what  is  the  authority  for  the  truth  of  the  story  ?  The 
fact  of  the  case  is,  that  it  was  first  told  by  Herodotus,  who  wrote 
iboat  a  hundred  years  after  the  alleged  event.     It  was  clearly  a 

story  which  Herodotus  heard  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
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wliich  may  have  been  originally  based  on  some  fact,  but  which 
certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  historical  event. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  we  respectfully  counsel  a 
severe  revision  of  the  volume  in  those  matters  which,  though  of 
secondary  moment,  are  far  from  being  unimportant. 


Art.  IV.  Journal  of  a  March  from  Delhi  to  Peshdwur,  and  from  thence 
to  Cdbul,  with  the  Mission  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  C,  M,  Wade,  Knt, 
C,B, :  including  Travels  in  the  Punjdb,  a  Visit  to  the  City  of  Lahore, 
and  a  Narrative  of  Operations  in  the  Khyher  Pass,  undertaken  in  1839. 
By  lieutenant  WiUiam  Ban*,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  London : 
James  Madden  and  Co. 

Lieutenant  Bark's  Narrative,  was  originally  drawn  up  for  the 
information  of  a  relative,  and  is  now  printed,  at  the  suggestion 
or&iends  who  deem  its  details  sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant 
publication.  It  adds  but  little  to  the  knowledge  previously 
obtained  respecting  the  wars  in  Affghanistan,  but  as  the  Hne  of 
his  march  was  distinct  (rom  that  of  the  general  army,  his  narra- 
tive throws  some  incidental  light  on  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
and  the  character  of  the  parties  more  immediately  engaged. 
The  history  of  our  Eastern  wars  presents  one  unvarying 
aspect  of  aggression,  and  a  ruthless  disregard  of  human  life  and 
national  independence.  In  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  there 
has,  occasionally  at  least,  been  something  generous  and  high- 
minded  in  our  nulitary  operations,  something  in  the  object  sought, 
or  in  the  principles  avowed,  which  has  served  to  redeem  our 
character  from  unmitigated  reproach.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
however,  can  be  detected  in  our  Eastern  wars,  and  a  fearful  debt 
has  in  consequence  been  contracted,  the  payment  of  which  may 
yet  be  demanded  by  a  righteous  Deity.  The  Affghan  war,  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  an  equally  atrocious  character,  constitute  a 
recent  exposition  of  the  principles  and  spirit  by  which  our 
Eastern  policy  has  ordinarily  been  distinguished.  Temporary 
causes  may  prevent  the  condemnation  which  it  merits.  The 
necessities  of  parties,  or  the  delusive  splendour  of  success,  may 
withhold  the  sentence,  which  true  policy  and  rectitude  alike 
enjoin ;  but  so  sure  as  there  is  a  moral  judgment  in  man,  so 
certainly  will  the  promoters  and  agents  of  this  war  be  ulti- 
mately classed  amongst  the  profligate  abusers,  or  the  servile 
tools  of  power. 

Lieutenant  Barr  was  at  Delhi,  in  December,  1838 ;  when  an 
order  was  unexpectedly  received,  to  join  Colonel  Wade's  auxiliary 
force,  with  a  detachment  of  native  horse  artillery.  Colonel  Wade 
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was  at  Lahore^  considerably  in  advance  of  Delhi^  when  this 
order  reached  Lieutenant  Barr^  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
commence  his  march  until  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 
The  narrative  which  he  has  furnished  consists  of  almost  daily 
notes  descriptive  of  all  matters  of  importance  which  occurred,  and 
of  such  scenery  and  national  manners  as  were  deemed  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Lieutenant  proceeded  from  Delhi  to  Lodianah, 
and  then  through  the  Sikh  county  to  Bhotas  and  Peshawur, 
whence  he  advanced  with  the  colonel^s  auxiliary  force  to  the 
celebrated  Khyber  Pass,  where  an  active,  courageous,  and 
patriotic  enemy  opposed  their  further  progress.  Neither  the 
incidents  which  happened,  nor  the  scenery  through  which  he 
passed,  were  of  a  natiire  to  give  much  interest  to  his  narrative. 
They  are  recorded  in  a  rapid,  inartificial,  and  soldier-like  style, 
which,  though  not  greatly  exciting,  possesses  a  charm  firom  its 
straight-forwardness  and  simplicity  of  design,  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain attention.  Proceeding  firom  Lodianah  to  Lahore,  «our 
an&or  witnessed  a  marriage  procession,  which,  as  illustrative 
of  the  customs  of  the  country,  we  transcribe. 

'  We  arrived  at  the  termination  of  our  fatiguing  journey  just  in  time 
to  witness  a  marriage  procession  depart,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  and 
caeortiDg  the  bride  to  her  future  home.  It  consisted  of  a  band  of  drums 
and  C3ri]2)al8,  two  ruths  crowded  with  silks,  and  several  gaily  caparisoned 
horsemen,  who  displayed  their  equestrian  qualifications  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  gratification  of  the  bystanders.  One  of  these  sowars  was  a 
particularly  well  dressed  and  fine  looking  feUow  with  a  short  red  tuft 
tastily  adjusted  in  hb  turban,  and  a  leathern  shield  studded  with  brass 
basses  slung  across  his  back,  and  half  concealed  by  his  snow-white 
flowing  vestments.  Being  by  far  the  most  imposing-looking  individual 
in  the  cortege,  we  at  once  decided  that  he  was  the  bridegroom,  and  we 
were  somewhat  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  as  immediately  behind  him 
followed  a  man  bearing  a  chattah  or  umbrella,  covered  with  coloured 
paper  and  talc,  and  having  long  pendants  hanging  from  its  circular  edge, 
the  '  tout  ensemble'  being  somewhat  in  semblance  to  a  crown.  This  elegant 
(!)  piece  of  workmanship,  intended  to  be  held  over  the  bride  as  soon  as  she 
iimkes  her  appearance,  was  borne  aloft  with  an  air  of  pride  and  display 
that  plainly  showed  it  was  regarded  as  no  ordinary  production.  The 
approaching  Benedict,  however,  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  he  considered  his  own  person  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  ;  and  indeed  so  much  occupied  had  he  been  with  decorating 
himself  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  condition  of  his  steed,  which  was 
dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  lately  enjoyed  itself  by 
taking  a  good  roll  in  the  mud,  whereby  nearly  every  vestige  of  its 
primitive  hue,  white,  was  obliterated.  In  this  array,  and  followed  by  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude,  the  procession  moved  on,  and  was  soon 
lost  belund  some  trees  that  concealed  its  further  progress. — pp.  44,  45. 

On  approaching  Lahore,  the  marks  of  former  magnificence 
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were  apparent  on  every  hand.  The  country  immediately  around 
presented  one  vast  scene  of  ruin^  in  which  the  remains  of  mosque 
and  mausoleum  bore  witness  at  once  to  former  grandeur  and  to 
present  decay.  A  class  of  eastern  fanatics,  whose  ferocious 
character  and  habits  render  them  the  terror  of  the  country, 
was  found  inhabiting  one  of  these  tombs,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing brief  accoimt  is  given : — 

*  In  one  of  these  tombs,  of  a  large  size  and  in  better  repair  than  the 
majority,  a  gang  of  Akallies  (a  tribe  of  religious  fanatics  peculiar  to  the 
Punjab,  and  of  a  character  approaching  to  thefakeer  of  India)  had  taken 
up  their  abode.  These  people  are  of  low  caste  ;  but  somehow  or  another 
have  contrived  to  obtain  a  degree  of  power  which  renders  them  for- 
midable ;  and  as  on  accomit  of  their  sacred  character  they  are  nearly,  if 
not  totally,  exempted  from  all  pmiishments  for  their  misdeeds,  they  have 
become  insolent  and  overbearing  almost  beyond  endurance.  As  we 
passed  by,  some  of  them  hurled  at  us  a  vocabulary  of  words  which  no 
doubt  contained  epithets  of  a  most  disrespectful  nature  ;  but  being  in  a 
language  unknown  to  us,  we  were  perfectly  content  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  their  meaning.  Captain  Ferris  seeing  a  fire  in  the  place,  direc- 
ted his  Syce  to  procure  a  light  for  his  cigar,  but  on  the  man's  attempting 
to  take  one,  the  Akallies  vociferated  loudly  and  turned  him  out  sans 
c^rhtonie.  They  dress  somewhat  like  the  fakeer,  occasionally  besmear- 
ing themselves  with  ashes  ;  but  the  generality  wear  more  clothes  and  a 
conical  turban  of  a  peculiar  but  elegant  shape,  which  they  don  with 
much  taste  ;  and  several  suspend  on  it  two  or  three  sharp  quoits,  which 
they  throw  with  such  great  dexterity  as  to  render  them  at  close  quarters 
most  formidable  weapons.* — pp.  QQ,  67. 

Lahore,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Punjab,  has  passed  its  meri- 
dian, the  present  ruler  of  the  country  being  more  attached  to 
Amritsir ;  still  it  numbers  a  population  of  from  80  to  100,000 
persons,  ^  whose  pride  and  vanity  consist  in  the  fineness  of  their 
apparel,  and  beauty  of  their  ornaments.'  Our  readers  will  be 
disgusted  at  the  brutality  of  the  punishment  described  in  the 
following  passage,  though  they  will  scarcely  participate  in  the 
incredulity  of  our  author  respecting  the  punishment  of  death 
being  inflicted  for  killing  a  cow.  If  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  for  such  an  offence  be  an  evidence  of  barbarism 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  laws  which 
append  it  to  the  stealing  of  a  sheep,  or  even  to  offences  still 
more  trifling.  Surely  these  barbarians  may  say  to  us,  Seest 
thou  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  regardest  not  the  beam 
in  thine  own  eye  ? 

'  As  we  approached  it,  our  attention  was  called  to  a  small  crowd, 
principally  of  women  and  children,  and  on  riding  up  to  see  the  cause  of 
their  assembling,  perceived  in  the  midst  of  them  a  man  stretched  on  the 
ground  at  full  length,  who  had,  half  an  hour  before,  been  deprived  of 
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both  his  hands,  as  a  pimiriunent  for  the  crime  of  stealing.  A  few  qni- 
verings  about  the  muscles  of  his  legs  were  all  that  betokened  he  still 
existed ;  but  he  was  insensible,  and  no  wonder,  as  he  had  bled  profusely, 
and  he  was  thus  being  inhumanly  left  to  perish,  as  no  one  dared  to 
assist  him.  The  block,  a  rude  piece  of  wood,  was  Ijring  by  his  side ;  but 
the  hands  had  been  carried  off  for  the  purpose  of  being  exposed  near  the 
spot  where  he  had  committed  the  depredation.  We  consulted  about 
bringing  him  into  camp,  and  I  directed  my  native  doctor  to  do  so  ;  but 
on  attempting  to  remove  the  poor  wretch,  we  were  told  the  sentence  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  we  had  no  business  to  interfere.  This  was 
true  ;  but  we  subsequently  heard  veith  much  satisfaction,  that  a  few  of 
his  friends  had  secretly  conveyed  him  away,  and  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  his  life,  as  they  would,  immediately  they  were  able,  insert  his  stumps 
into  boiling  oil  to  allay  the  bleeding ;  I  fear,  however,  the  chance  is  but 
slight. 

*  Two  other  executions,  though  unattended  with  the  barbarous  mutila- 
tions above  detailed,  had  taken  place  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  will  hardly 
be  credited  that  the  punishment  of  death  these  unfortunate  individuals 
suffered  was  awarded  to  them  for  the  crime  of  having  killed  a  cow !  but 
such  was  the  case  ;  and  the  deluded  Sikhs  consider  the  blood  they  have 
just  shed  as  called  for  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  deity,  insulted  in  its 
representative,  a  four-footed  creature  of  the  earth  !  The  road  led  us 
nearly  beneath  a  tree,  on  which  the  body  of  one  of  the  offenders  was 
suspended,  and  where  it  will  remain  as  a  warning  to  others,  until  de- 
voured by  carrion  birds,  or  it  falls  to  pieces  under  the  influence  of  time ; 
the  other  was  hanged  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.* — pp.  150 — 152. 

In  the  DeighboTirhood  of  Nao  Shadra  our  author  met  with  a 
firiendly  party  of  Affghans,  constituting  the  train  of  the 
governor  of  that  town^  whose  appearance  and  costume  he  thus 
briefly  describes : — 

*  Being  attended  by  a  large  train  of  servants  and  followers,  it  was  the 
first  body  of  thorough  Affghans  we  had  yet  seen  ;  and  certainly  there  is 
a  striking  difference  both  in  their  features  and  dress  from  any  of  the 
natives  of  Hindostan,  and  their  cast  of  countenance  is  even  more  Jewish 
than  that  of  the  Sikhs.  Some  of  their  complexions  are  so  fair  as  to  be 
tinged  with  colour  ;  and  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  carroty  whiskers  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Perhaps,  the  part  of  their  costume  that  most 
strikes  a  stranger,  is  the  huge  turban,  composed  of  vast  folds  of  cloth 
crossing  in  front  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  oo ,  the  colours 
being  principally  of  blue,  white,  or  checked ;  and  their  long  flowing 
garments  bound  round  the  waist  by  an  enormous  '  cummurbund'*  which, 
when  opened  out,  would  serve  to  envelope  the  man  himself,  gives  them 
almost  a  patriarchal  appearance.  Our  visitors  were  all  of  the  tribe  of 
Eusoff  Zhye,  the  largest  in  Affghanistan,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills 
and  plains  to  the  north  of  the  C&bvl  river.* — pp.  211,  212. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  detachment  reached  Colonel  Wade's 
camp,  after  a  march  of  two  months  and  seven  days,  during 
which  it  had  travelled  over  five  hundred   and  ninety  miles, 

*  Sash. 
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crossed  five  rivers  by  boats^  and  only  halted  once,  save  in  cases 
of  necessity.  The  prince  Shah-zada  Timour  was  at  the  time  in 
the  Colonel's  camp  at  Peshavnir,  a  mere  pageant  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  Lieutenant  Barr,  like  other  mere  official  per- 
sonages, speaks  of  the  war  as  being  undertaken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  prince  and  his  father,  as  though  our  policy  had  been 
simply  generous,  forgetting,  or  at  least  not  caring  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  whole  world  saw  through  the  farce,  and  con- 
demned in  no  measured  terms  the  selfish  and  aggressive  spirit 
of  its  agents.  Every  effort  was  made  to  give  an  imposing 
splendour  to  the  public  durbar  held  by  the  prince,  in  the  hope 
of  conciliating  his  new  subjects,  and  of  confirming  them  in  their 
allegiance.  The  farcical  nature  of  the  scene  is  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  following  account  of  the  levee. 

*  The  gong  had  chimed  ten  ere  the  Prince  was  announced  as  being 
prepared  to  receive  us, — a  piece  of  information  we  were  not  a  little 
pleased  at,  as  our  patience  was  nigh  being  exhausted  with  having 
waited  so  long.  Wade,  with  a  general  on  either  hand,  led  the  way, 
and  we  of  the  mission  followed.  On  entering  the  durbar  tent,  we  found 
the  poor  Shah-zada,  unaccustomed  to  the  royal  part  he  was  henceforth 
to  play,  standing  to  do  the  honours,  (a  piece  of  condescension,  I  believe, 
unlooked  for  in  his  station,)  but  on  a  motion  from  the  colonel  he  in- 
stantly rectified  it  by  popping  with  much  alacrity  on  to  his  guddee  or 
throne.  This  consisted  of  a  large  square  ottoman  covered  with  kim- 
khwab,*  in  the  centre  of  which  and  approaching  to  the  front  were  three 
pillows,  enveloped  in  a  beautifully  delicate  coloured  silk,  to  support  hia 
head  and  arms.  Cashmere  shawls  were  spread  in  front  for  us  to  walk 
on,  and  as  we  did  not  take  off  our  boots,  seemed  out  of  place  on  the 
ground.  On  either  side  of  the  guddee  were  arranged  chairs,  on  which 
we  sat,  and  conformable  with  Ekistem  manners  did  not  uncover  the  head. 
In  front  of  the  prince  stood  the  old  Wuzeer,  habited  in  bright  kim- 
khwab  with  gold  ornaments ;  and  behind,  on  his  right  and  left,  were 
two  attendants.  The  two  French  generals  having  been  presented  with 
all  due  form,  we  three,  who  had  lately  joined,  passed  through  the  same 
ceremony,  making  a  salaam  with  our  right  hands  as  we  were  named  to 
His  Highness,  who  was  pleased  to  utter  a  few  almost  unintelligible  gut- 
turals, signifying  that  we  were  welcome.  Beyond  these  words,  and  an 
occasional  af&rmative  occasioned  by  the  dissyllable  '  bulli,'  he  maintained 
a  total  silence  to  the  colonel's  address,  and  likewise  to  a  short  but  loud 
oration  vociferated  by  Mons.  Avitabile.  A  period  was  at  last  put  to  these 
uninteresting  proceedings  by  a  few  menials  entering  with  the  *  khiUuts,' 
or  honorary  dresses,  and  presents,  intended  for  the  French  generals. 
These  consisted  of  'chogahs,'  or  robes,  some  trays  of  shawls,  and 
American  rifles ;  all,  of  course,  frimished  by  the  British  Government. 
The  governor  of  Peshawur  received  his  very  graciously  ;  but  it  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  rough  manner  in  which  his  brother  oflicer  acted, 

*  Kim-khwab :  silk  worked  with  gold  and  silver  flowers ;  brocade. 
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and  who,  instead  of  permitting  the  attendant  to  envelope  his  shoulders 
in  the  folds  of  a  crimson  cloak,  seized  hold  of,  and  stalSed  it  beneath  his 
elbow,  as  it  was  resting  on  the  arm-chair,  and  supporting  his  head.  We 
Aortly  after  took  leave,  a  relief  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  host,  who, 
although  he  looked  a  prince  in  every  respect,  yet,  being  but  lately  drawn 
from  comparative  obscurity,  and  unaccustomed,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  the 
gaze  of  strangers,  seemed  but  iU  at  ease  with  this  public  exhibition  of  his 
greatness,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  glad  when  the  ceremony  con- 
daded.  With  the  exception  of  his  turban,  which  had  been  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  puce  colour,  tastily  and  even  elegantly  arranged  on  his  h^d, 
he  was  dressed  in  the  same  simple  costume  that  he  wore  yesterday,  his 
handsome,  though  listless  features,  brightening  to  a  look  of  intel%ence 
as  we  arose  to  retire.  We  all  salaamed  to  him,  which  he  returned,  and  we 
then  backed  out,  (or  ought  to  have  done  so,  for,  I  believe,  few  of  us, 
except  the  Pohticale,  thought  of  this  piece  of  etiquette,)  passing  beneath 
a  semiana,  or  awning,  under  which  trays  of  flowers  were  spread  out,  and 
thence  through  the  range  of  kanauts,  or  screens,  that  enclosed  a  large 
area  in  front  of  the  durbar  tent.' — pp.  232,  235. 

In  such  a  warfare  as  the  British  were  now  ingloriously 
engaged^  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  early  and  accurate 
information  should  be  obtained ;  and  the  extraordinary  methods 
resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  it^  are  thus  recorded. 

'  April  28th,—  Whilst  at  breakfast  this  morning,  the  Colonel  received 
a  letter  from  Cabul  or  Candahar,  the  contents  of  which  we  longed  to 
make  ourselves  masters  of,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  there  were  secrets  in  it 
only  for  the  initiated,  and  although  he  showed  it  to  us,  yet  being  penned 
in  hieroglyphics,  our  curiosity  was  doomed  to  remain  unsatisfied.  It  did 
not,  however,  require  much  of  a  physiognomist  to  find  out  that  the  news 
was  satisfactory,  and  so  far  all  is  well.  It  was  brought  by  a  spy,  who 
had  carried  it  tied  as  an  armlet  wrapped  in  wax  cloth ;  a  precaution 
most  necessary  to  observe,  as  Dost  Mahomed's  people  have  of  late 
become  so  suspicious  that  it  is  difficult  to  elude  their  vigilance.  A  good 
method  of  carrying  secret  dispatches,  which  is  practised  in  these  parts,  is 
to  have  the  letter  baked  in  a  chapatie,  or  cake,  as  the  person,  when  sus- 
pected, can  swallow  the  paper,  and  thus  avoid  detection.  On  such 
occasions,  however,  an  emetic  has  been  known  to  be  administered,  and 
the  individual  compelled,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  bring  up 
the  communication.  Another  way  is  to  make  the  despatch  serve  as  a 
pistol  wad,  when  it  can  be  fired  off  or  drawn  as  advisable.' 

'  The  persons  whom  Wade  usually  employs  as  spies  are  his  chupars, 
or  mounted  messengers,  who  disguise  themselves  inimitably  ;  and  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  two  returned  from  a  successful  visit  to  JuUala- 
bad,  whither  they  had  gone  dressed,  or  rather  undressed,  as  fakeers ;  for 
I  beheve  they  were  nut  encumbered  with  many  clothes.  Most  of  these 
men  are  wild  and  daring  fellows,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  by  no  means  slow 
at  drawing  their  weapons,  especially  when  their  opponents  are  either 
Sikhs  or  Hindoos.'— pp.  280,  281. 
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lu  the  camp  at  Peshawur,  Lieutenant  Barr  saw  in  miniature 
the  ^^arious  tribes  interested  in  the  contest,  and  has  noted  briefly 
their  pecuUarity  of  costume  and  habit.  Amongst  these,  the 
Khy berries  are  specially  pointed  out,  as  they  subsequently  acted 
a  distinguished  part  in  resisting  the  advance  of  the  British.  Our 
traveller  remarks : 

'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  durbar.  Colonel  Wade  and  the  Shah-zada 
Tiraour,  seated  on  elephants,  proceeded  in  state  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp,  where  the  latter  was  to  be  presented  to  the  assembled  multitudes 
who  had  espoused  his  cause.  Divided  into  tribes,  each,  as  it  came  up 
under  its  respective  chief,  marched  pass  the  prince's  elephant — many 
aiuongst  the  horsemen  galloping  at  will  out  of  their  ranks,  curvetting 
their  steeds,  firing  their  matchlocks,  and  committing  other  extravagances 
lo  testih'  their  joy.  Of  all  that  appeared  in  this  animated  scene  none 
claimed  90  much  attention  as  a  band  of  the  notorious  Khyberries,  whose 
tall,  gi\unt  figures,  high  cheek-bones,  and  mnscular  sinews,  betokened  a 
race  of  hanly  mountaineers,  like  all  hill  people,  they  attend  but  Uttle 
to  the  dictates  of  cleanliness ;  and  the  dirty  garments  they  exhibited  to 
tl)e  prince,  were  but  in  keeping  with  features  equally  guiltless  of  suffering 
front  nblution.  Their  dress  generally  consisted  of  a  long  chupkun  of  a 
light  brv)wn  colour,  reaching  to  the  knees,  loose  trowsers,  and  grass 
»andul!«.  or  sluves  with  hobntuls.  The  turban  assimilates  with  that  of  the 
other  Affghim  tribes.  Their  usual  weapons  are  a  long  jhezail,  or  rifle, 
with  a  wiKxien  fork  attached  to  its  extremity,  on  which  the  piece  is 
rested  to  secure  a  better  aim ;  a  sword ;  and  a  large  knife  stuck  into  the 
sash  :  some  had  a  pistol  in  addition.  Their  appearance  was  wild  in  the 
extreme ;  and  a  rude  pipe,  screaming  forth  a  few  shrill  notes,  heightened 
the  effect,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  these  celebrated  and  formidable 
robl)ers.*— pp.  :24(>— 242. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  lieutenant  in  his  sketch  of 
the  militjuy  movements  connected  with  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber 
Pass.  They  have  been  more  fully  described  elsewhere,  and  no 
now  details  of  importance  are  furnished  by  him.  This  volume 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  such  as  take  pleasure  in  military 
operations ;  and  is  not  devoid  of  attraction,  to  those  who  are 
more  solicitous  to  ascertain  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
species,  than  to  trace  the  progress  of  carnage  and  demoralization. 


Art.  V.  Coningsby,  or  the  New  Generation,  By  B.  Disraeli,'  Esq., 
M.P.,  author  of  Contarini  Fleming.  In  3  vols.  London:  Colbum. 
1844. 

Naturalists  inform  us,  that  there  are  certain  animalculse,  which 
enjoy  a  privilege  denied  to  other  parts  of  the  insect  creation. 
— They  can  be  revived  after  death  I     So  singular  and  unaccount- 
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able  a  property,  says  Leeuwenhoeck,  deserves  the  deepest  consi- 
deration. The  wheel  animal,  or  vorticella  rotatoria,  of  system- 
atic authors,  is  frequently  found  alive  and  active  in  rain  water, 
having  stood  a  long  time  in  leaden  gutters ;  and  it  also  dwells 
among  the  slime  deposited  by  common  sewers.  Its  change  of 
shape  is  perpetual.  Sometimes  it  is  protracted  into  extreme 
tlendemess ;  and  then  gets  inflated  into  a  short,  corpulent  figure. 
One  half  of  its  organs  may  be  concealed,  whilst  the  other  moiety 
swells  into  full  dimensions.  Powerful  magnifiers  will  bring  under 
the  eye  both  a  head  and  a  tail,— the  latter  pointed,  the  former 
cloven.  Spallanzani  has  discovered  a  horn,  and  Baker  a  heart ; 
but  Miiller  stoutly  denies  the  last,  declaring  that  what  has  been 
taken  for  it  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  muscle  useful 
for  deglutition.  Yet  the  most  wonderful  features  of  the  pheno- 
menon are  its  death  and  resurrection.  When  the  water  con- 
taining the  wheel  animal  evaporates,  the  creature  becomes  lan- 
guid and  shrivelled,  its  frame  alters,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, it  dies.  The  minute  carcase  grows  dry  and  hard,  and  on 
being  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  flies  to  pieces.  Years 
may  now  pass  away;  and  at  the  end  of  them,  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  a  tittle  sand  and  water  will  titerally  effect  a  resurrec- 
tion !  The  period  of  humectation  necessary  to  the  full  recovery 
of  life  is  various  in  the  different  species :  some  revive  in  a  few 
seconds,  others  require  half  an  hour,  others  half  a  quarter  of  a 
day.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  a  vorticella 
rotatoria.  It  is  endowed  with  a  Liliputian  immortality.  It 
exists,  it  multiplies,  and  defies  the  rites  of  sepulture.  There  is 
no  help  for  it ;  and  there  is  no  withstanding  the  force  of  facts. 
Common  readers  may  shrug  their  shoulders;  scholars  may  ejac- 
ulate, mirabile  dictu;  scioUsts  may  whisper,  credat  Judmu; 
book-worms  may  declare  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Aristotle ; 
yet  nevertheless,  this  curious  insect  dies,  dissolves,  and  comes  to 
life  again  with  the  mere  help  of  a  little  sand  and  water. 

What  the  wheel  animal  is  in  entomology,  certain  political  and 
religious  anomalies  are  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  A 
party  has  reappeared  of  late  years,  both  in  parUament  and  the 
church  of  England,  styling  itself  the  New  Generation.  There 
are  about  five  or  six  of  its  members,  who  adorn  the  benches  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  annoy  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  that  honourable  kind 
of  practice,  which  the  Quarterly  Review  has  described  as  '  firing 
shots  from  the  rear  upon  their  own  friends  in  the  van.'  Some- 
times these  gentlemen  pass  under  the  sobriquet  of  Young  Eng- 
land, in  allusion  to  the  juvenile  characteristics  of  the  chins  and 
speeches  of  their  leaders.  When  brought  under  close  examina- 
tion, they  will  be  found,  we  believe,  most  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  wheel  animals  of  sand  and  water, — with  double  heads  and 
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sharp  tails, — generated  in  lead  and  stagnation, — not  altogether 
unuseful  in  their  very  small  way, — yet  requiring  a  microscope  to 
discern  their  virtues, — and  being  after  all,  a  mere  resurrection 
of  the  prejudices  of  Laud,  and  the  politics  of  StraflFord.  Their 
object,  however,  is  of  course,  to  bring  those  prejudices  and  these 
politics,  in  an  attractive  costume,  before  the  pubUc ;  so  that,  like 
Jot  ham  of  old,  the  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury  has  taken 
up  his  parable,  to  instruct  and  edify  our  present  perverse  contem- 
poraries. It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  in  the  pages  of  Coningsby, 
how  the  poison  of  these  most  falsely  called  new  principles  is  held 
in  solution  through  three  volumes :  and  as  the  work  excites  con- 
siderable attention,  we  shall  attempt  some  brief  outline  of  its 
merits.  We  may  thus  be  able  to  get  clear  views,  perhaps,  as  to 
what  Young  England  means ;  what  are  its  characteristics,  sym- 
pathies, and  antipathies ;  as  also  to  what  advantage  its  admissions 
may  be  turned  in  our  future  struggles  against  conservatism  and 
church  estabUshments.  There  is  no  hope,  as  we  are  too  well 
aware,  of  annihilating  follies.  The  genius  of  Coningsby,  though 
it  is  far  too  sublime  an  expression  for  the  occasion,  was  as  rife  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  as  it  may  be  again  two  hundred  years 
hence  for  aught  we  know.  All  that  will  ever  be  requisite,  will 
be  the  sand  and  water  of  favourable  circumstances ;  with  novel- 
ists Uke  our  author,  able  to  put  together  a  pretty  ingenious  story, 
in  which  amiabiUty  and  talent  will  circulate  sound  for  sense, 
phrases  for  facts,  imagination  for  history,  and  the  narrowest  ex- 
clusiveness  for  an  enlarged  patriotism.  In  fact,  the  chapters 
before  us  are  little  else  than  romances,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
except  that  the  personages  are  real  for  the  most  part,  and  not 
difficult  to  be  discovered. 

Harry  Coningsby  is  introduced  as  an  Etonian  in  the  heyday 
of  youth  and  spirits, — frank,  generous,  studious,  pensive,  and 
affectionate,  so  soon  as  he  can  come  across  any  one  to  love.  His 
father  and  mother  are  both  dead ;  the  former  having  been  the 

?roungest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Monmouth,  in  other  words,  the 
ate  lord  Hertford.  The  voluptuousness  and  abihties  of  this 
painfully  notorious  nobleman  are  portrayed  to  the  life,  with  an 
easiness  and  correctness  of  drawing  not  often  surpassed.  His 
lordship  would  have  won  praise  from  Dr.  Johnson,  just  so  far  as 
that  he  was  a  '  good  hater,' — hating  his  wives,  hating  his  off- 
spring, hating  his  best  friends,  and  of  course,  his  enemies ;  to 
say  nothing  of  virtue  and  philanthropy,  for  both  which,  his  con- 
tempt and  detestation  positively  knew  no  bounds.  Such  mag- 
nates are  always  attended  by  a  toady,  to  play  the  jackal,  and  do 
all  manner  of  dirty  work  for  great  men.  A  Mr.  Rigby  performs 
this  character  about  the  marquis  of  Monmouth,  clever,  base,  and 
parasitical;    the  picture  of  a  well  understood  political  writer, 
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whose  '  slashing  articles'  in  the  most  widely  circulated  periodical 
of  the  day,  have  been  rewarded  with  a  pension  from  government, 
and  a  reduced  legacy  from  his  late  patron.     His  earliest  office  in 
these  pages,  is  to  introduce  Harry  Coningsby  to  his  grandfather. 
The  boy  soon  becomes  a  favourite,  although  his  first  interview 
proved  by  no  means  a  fortunate  one.     At  Eton,  he  wins  golden 
opinions  from  his  masters  and  comrades ;  and  by  the  way  we 
may  observe,  that  the  best  description  we  have  ever  seen,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume,  of  that  absurd  and  fantastical  farrago  of 
nonsense,  designated  the   Montem,   to  which   we  regret  that 
Salt-hill  and  Windsor  have,  within  the  last  two  months,  once 
more    lent   themselves.      A    conspicuous   individual   amongst 
those  who  consort  with  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  lord  Henry 
Sydney,  beyond  all  mistake  the  present  lord  John  Manners ; 
but  another  youth  at  length  springs  upon  the  stage,  named 
Millbank,  whose  father  is  an  enormous  manufacturer,  friendly 
to  the  principles  of  free-trade^  and  violently  opposed  to  aris- 
tocracy in  all  its  branches.      Harry   Coningsby  saves  young 
Millbank  fix)m  drowning;   after  which  event,  they  grow  into 
the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the  novel.      Its  whole  period  is 
laid  between  1830  and  1840;  so  that  the  author  has  abundant 
opportunities  of  sketching  busy  scenes  and  prominent  personages : 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Young  England  is  destined, 
ab  initio  usque  adfinem,  for  pubUc  life.     We  thus  light,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  duke  of  Wellington : — 

'  His  grace  has  ever  been  the  votary  of  circumstances.  He  cares 
little  for  causes.  He  watches  events,  rather  than  seeks  to  produce  them. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  military  mind.  Rapid  combinations,  the  result 
of  a  quick,  vigilant,  and  comprehensive  glance,  are  generally  triumphant 
in  the  field ;  but  in  civil  affairs,  where  results  are  not  immediate,  in  di- 
plomacy, and  in  the  management  of  deliberative  assemblies,  where  there 
is  much  intervening  time,  and  many  counteracting  causes,  this  velocity  of 
decision,  this  fitful  and  precipitate  action,  is  often  productive  of  consider- 
able embarrassment,  and  sometimes  of  terrible  discomfiture.  It  is  re- 
markable that  men  celebrated  for  military  prudence,  are  often  found  to 
be  headstrong  statesmen.  A  great  general  in  civil  life  is  frequently  and 
strangely  the  creature  of  impulse,  influenced  in  his  political  movements 
by  the  last  snatch  of  information,  and  often  the  creature  of  the  last  aid- 
de-camp  who  has  his  ear.' — ^Vol.i.,  pp.  75,  76. 

The  grandfather  of  Coningsby  had  commenced  his  career  as 
an  earl ;  but,  having  inherited  six  parliamentary  seats,  and  added 
nearly  as  many  more  to  them,  through  his  overwhelming  wealth, 
and  skilful  exertions,  he  had  earned,  or  in  other  terms  extor- 
ted, from  the  premier  of  his  time,  a  marquisate.  His  grand 
object,  now  was  a  dukedom ;  when  just  as  he  was  coquetting 
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with  fresh  constituencies,  and  gloating  over  an  extension  of  his 
borough  interest,  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John 
BusseU  dashed  his  hopes  to  the  earth.  The  opportunity  is  a 
good  one  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  look  back  upon  our  past  political 
history,  and  he  improves  it  accordingly.  We  cannot  concur  with 
him  in  his  fallacious  representation  of  the  heaven-bom  minister 
of  Tor3dsm :  that  ^  a  widening  of  our  electoral  scheme,  great  faci- 
lities to  commerce,  and  the  rescue  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  from  the  puritanic  yoke,  from  fetters  which  have 
been  fastened  on  them  by  English  parliaments,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  and  exertions  of  English  sovereigns,  were  the  three 
grand  elements  of  the  Pitt  system ; — a  system  founded  on  the 
traditions  of  our  monarchy,  and  caught  from  the  writings,  the 
speeches,  the  councils  of  those,  who  for  the  sake  of  these  and 
analogous  benefits,  had  ever  been  anxious  that  the  sovereign  of 
England  should  never  be  degraded  into  the  position  of  a  Vene- 
tian doge.'  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  much  colour  of  truth  in 
such  statements,  and  even  in  some  important  particulars,  the  very 
facts  are  incontrovertible ;  whilst,  nevertheless,  their  perspective 
is  so  ingeniously  disarranged  and  distorted,  that  the  sum  total 
of  the  impression  conveyed  is  clearly  mendacious.  Our  author 
has  succeeded  better  in  some  stringent  sarcastic  caricatures  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  modem  aristocracy  has  shot  up,  hke  a 
vast  fungus,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Norman  feudalism,  the  plunder 
of  church  property,  the  false  aspirations  of  the  crown,  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  whig  revolution,  and  the  augmented  value  and  influence 
of  landed  property.  He  then  shows,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
tact,  how,  under  the  Third  George,  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
became  estranged  from  each  other;  casting  into  the  shade,  in* 
deed,  whatever  may  not  happen  to  suit  his  immediate  purpose; 
but  bringing  forth  most  fully  and  strikingly,  the  wretched  me- 
diocrities, who,  under  the  name  of  statesmen,  presumed  to  place 
themselves  at  the  helm  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Talents.  The  cabinets  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Spencer 
Percival,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  he  considers  to  have  altogether 
failed ;  nor,  does  he  scruple  to  visit  upon  the  back  of  the  last, 
^  the  introduction  of  that  new  principle  and  power  into  our  con- 
stitution, which  ultimately  may  absorb  all — namely.  Agitation  !' 
Even  after  Canning  and  Huskisson  had  joined  in,  he  sneers  at 
it,  as  '  the  real  parent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  the 
Political  Unions,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.'  It  was  now 
known,  that  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton woidd  serve  under  Canning ;  and  it  was  foreseen,  that  in  the 
struggle  for  paramount  power,  the  military  leader  would  have  to 
pocket  his  pride,  and  succumb  in  the  long  run  to  some  such 
clever  commoner,  as  the  Sir  Joseph  Surface  of  our  own  times. 
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It  is  a  just  remark^  that  great  minds  must  trust  to  great  truths 
and  great  talents  for  their  rise^  and  nothing  else.  The  present 
premier  is  thus  delineated^  with  much  graphic  caution,  and  some 
respectful  indulgence : — 

'  It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  this  eminent  gentleman  when  he  first 
entered  public  life,  to  become  identified  with  a  political  connection,  which 
haTing  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  an  iUuBtriouB  historical  party, 
pursoed  a  policy,  which  was  either  founded  on  no  principle  whatever,  or 
on  principles  exactly  contrary  to  those  whidi  had  always  guided  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Tory  leaders.     The  chief  members  of  this  official 
confederacy,  were  men  distinguished  by  none  of  the  conspicuous  qualities 
of  statesmen.     They  had  none  of  the  divine  gifts  that  govern  senates, 
and  guide  councils.     They  were  not  orators ;  they  were  not  men  of  deep 
thought,  or  happy  resource ;  or  of  penetrative  and  sagacious  minds. 
Hieir  political  ken  was  essentially  dull  and  contracted.     They  expended 
some  energy  in  obtaining  a  defective  blundering  acquaintance  with  foreign 
;  but  they  knew  as  little  of  their  own  country,  as  savages  of  an 
eclipse.     This  factious  league  had  shuffled  themselves  into 
power,  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  a  great  minister,  the  last  of  Tory 
statesmen ;  but  who,  in  the  unparalleled  and  confounding  emergencies  of 
his  latter  years  had  been  forced,  unfortunately  for  England,  to  relinquish 
Thfyism /'  [or   as   any   sober  candid  truthful  writer  would  have  ex- 
pressed it.  Liberalism]  *  His  successors  inherited  all  his  errors,  without 
his  latent  genius ;  which  in  him  might  have  still  rallied  and  extricated 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  disasters.     His  successors  did  not 
merely  inherit  his  errors:  they  exaggerated,  they  caricatured  them. 
They  rode  into  power  on  a  spring-tide  of  all  the  rampant  prejudices  and 
rsBooroos  passions  of  their  time.     From  the  king  to  the  boor,  their 
policy  was  a  mere  pandering  to  pubhc  ignorance.     At  an  early  period  of 
his  career,  young  Peel  withdrew  from  official  life.     His  course  had  been 
one  of  unbroken  prosperity  ;  the  hero  of  the  University,  had  become  the 
&Toarite  of  the  House  of  Commons.     His  retreat,  therefore,  was  not 
prompted  by  chagrin.     Nor  need  it  have  been  suggested  by  a  calculating 
ambition ;  for  the  ordinary  course  of  events  was  fast  bearing  to  him  all  to 
which  man  could  aspire.     One  might  rather  suppose,  that  he  had  already 
gained  sufficient  experience,  perhaps  in  his  Irish  secretaryship,  to  make 
htm  pause  in  that  career  of  superficial  success,  which  education  and 
custom  had  hitherto  chalked  out  for  him,  rather  than  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  his  own  mind.     He  may  have  wished  to  reserve  himself  for  a 
h^ypier  occasion,  and  a  more  progressive  period. — Amidst  the  later 
moYements  of  1834-5,  he,  perhaps,  never  believed  in  the  success  of  his 
administration.     At  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  political  fortunes,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  looked  forward  through  the  vista  of  many  years,  to  an 
era  when  the  national  mind,  arrived  by  reflection  and  experience  at  cer- 
tun  conclusions,  would  seek  in  him  a  powerful  expositor  of  its  convictions. 
But  it  is  the  personal  that  chiefly  interests  mankind ;  that  fires  their 
imaginations,  and  wins  their  hearts.     A  cause  is  a  grand  abstraction, 
and  fit  only  for  students  ;  embodied  in  a  party,  it  stirs  men  to  action  ; 
but,  place  at  the  head  of  that  party  a  leader,  who  can  inspire  enthusi. 
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asm,  and  he  commands  the  world.  Divine  faculty  !  Rare  and  incom- 
parable privilege !  A  parliamentary  leader  who  possesses  it,  doubles  his 
majority ;  and  he,  who  has  it  not,  may  shroud  himself  in  artificial  reserve, 
and  study  with  undignified  arrogance  an  awkward  haughtiness,  but  he 
will,  nevertheless,  be  as  far  from  controlling  the  spirit,  as  from  captivat- 
ing the  hearts  of  his  sullen  followers.' — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  146,  208,  227. 

The  last  bitterly  serious  and  solemn  lines^  relate  of  course  to 
that  cold  shoulder^  and  not  infrequent  snubbing,  which  the 
prime  minister  has  recently  manifested  towards  the  New 
Generation ! 

Harry  Coningsby,  therefore,  must  expect  obstinate  disciples, 
notwithstanding  the  high  birth,  immense  wealth,  and  gilded  re- 
finement, under  the  auspices  of  which,  he  and  his  companions 
emerge  from  Eton  to  illuminate  our  dark  and  dusty  world.  On 
his  way  to  pay  a  visit  at  Beaumanoir,  or  Belvoir  Castle,  for  the 
names  of  places  and  titles  are  thus  thinly  disguised,  he  forms 
a  romantic  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  Rothschild  or  Monte- 
fiore  families,  masked  under  the  Spanish  designation  of  Sidonia. 
This  personage  appears  ever  and  anon,  as  a  Deus  ex  machind, 
like  the  sorcerer  of  the  eastern  story ;  since,  without  possessing 
any  necessary  connection,  that  we  can  perceive,  with  the  plot  of 
these  volumes,  he  comes  in  and  goes  out  as  a  sort  of  inspired 
interlocutor,  very  able,  very  eloquent,  very  learned,  brimful  of 
wisdom,  a  treble  millionaire  in  fortune,  a  companion  of  princes  in 
politics,  and  a  genuine  Jew  in  religion.  His  character  is  well  con- 
ceived and  powerfully  painted,  but  might  easily  be  transferred  into 
any  other  novel  or  story,  just  as  well  as  the  present.  What  he 
tells  us,  however,  about  his  own  people,  is  replete  with  interest : 
and,  we  cannot  help  presuming,  that  our  author  has,  naturally 
enough,  displayed  that  regard  for  the  Hebrew  nation,  which 
might  be  expected  from  his  extraction.  His  description  of  a 
scene,  just  before  the  meeting  between  Coningsby  and  Sidonia^ 
strikes  us  as  one  of  surpassing  beauty  : 

'  There  are  few  things  more  full  of  delight  and  splendour,  than  tc 
travel  during  the  heat  of  a  refulgent  sununer  in  the  green  district  of  some 
ancient  forest.  In  one  of  our  midland  counties,  there  is  a  region  of  this 
character,  to  which  during  a  season  of  peculiar  lustre,  we  would  introduce 
the  reader.  It  was  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  vast  sylvan  tracts,  whereiE 
Norman  kings  once  hunted,  and  Saxon  outlaws  plundered ;  and,  althougli 
the  plough  had  for  centuries  successfully  invaded  brake  and  bower,  the 
reUcs  retained  all  their  original  character  of  wildness  and  seclusion 
Sometimes  the  green  earth  was  thickly  studded  with  groves  of  huge  anc 
vigorous  oaks,  intersected  with  those  smooth  and  sunny  glades,  that  seen: 
as  if  they  must  be  cut  for  dames  and  knights  to  saunter  on  Then  again 
the  undulating  ground  spread  on  all  sides,  far  as  the  eye  could  range, 
covered  with  copse  and  fern  of  immense  growth.     Anon,  you  founc 
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yourself  in  a  turfy  wilderness  ;  girt  in,  apparently,  by  dark  wcxxls.  And 
when  you  had  wound  your  way  a  little  through  this  gloomy  belt, — the  land- 
scape, still  strictly  sylvan,  would  beautifully  expand,  with  every  combina- 
tion and  variety  of  woodland  ;  while  in  its  centre,  the  wild  fowl  covered 
the  waters  of  a  lake,  and  the  deer  basked  on  the  knolls  that  abounded  on 
its  borders. 

*  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that  a 
traveller  on  foot,  touched  as  he  emerged  from  the  dark  wood  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  threw  himself  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
and  stretched  his  Umbs  on  the  turf  for  enjoyment  rather  than  repose. 
The  sky  was  deep*  coloured  and  without  a  cloud,  save  here  and  there 
a  minute,  sultry,  burnished  vapour,  almost  as  glossy  as  the  heavens. 
Every  thing  was  as  still  as  it  was  bright.  All  seemed  brooding  and 
basking.  The  bee  upon  its  wing  was  the  only  stirring  sight,  and  its 
song  the  only  sound.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  235,  236. 

We  quote  such  passages  with  pleasure,  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  fjEorly  exhibiting  descriptive  talent,  as  also  of  assuring  all 
conservative  poUticians  that  Uberalism  and  nonconformity  can 
enjoy  nature  quite  as  exquisitely  as  themselves.  The  contrary 
is  more  than  once  insinuated,  though  without  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  the  surmise.  Sentimentalism,  perhaps,  may  have 
taken  up  an  almost  exclusive  residence  in  such  palaces  as  Bel- 
voir  Castle :  but  the  middle  classes,  whenever  at  all  refined,  are 
the  genuine  votaries  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Their  tastes 
are  far  less  vitiated  by  the  conventionalisms  of  artificial  life. 
The  gay  circle,  which  welcomed  Harry  Coningsby,  can  only  get 
an  acquaintance  with  their  humbler  countrymen  and  countrj'- 
women  after  the  manner  in  which  Swiss  costumes  instruct 
the  boudoir  or  the  drawingroom,  about  the  realities  of  Alpine 
peasantry.  All  the  young  ladies  drawn  are  evidently  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  and  sitting  for  their  likenesses.  A  benevolent 
duke  and  duchess,  surrounded  by  an  amiable  family,  and  ex- 
pending f  100,000  per  annimi  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and 
on  their  own  estate,  become  the  idolized  centre  of  a  provincial 
territory,  in  which  they  play  the  parts  of  king  and  queen,  with- 
out the  responsibilities  of  government.  Flattery  and  patronage 
cast  all  sorts  of  variegated  hues  upon  every  object  around. 
Hence  such  prattle,  as  we  here  read  of,  taking  place  between 
the  duke  and  lord  Everingham,  who  clearly  personates  lord 
Morpeth,  about  the  poor  laws,  only  makes  a  philosopher  smile. 
In  England,  according  to  lord  Henry  Sydney,  the  palladiimi  of 
her  preservation  will  be  foimd  in  Maypoles  and  Christmas  mum- 
meries; and  in  the  revival  of  a  fourth  estate — to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  the  Peasantry  I  May  we  just  inquire, 
whether  this  fresh  political  element  is  to  have  a  will  of  its  own? 
or  is  the  estate  of  the  peasantry  to  be  merely  a  portioiv  ot  \\\^ 
grand  juggle  of  Autocratic  government ;  by  which  high  AaxvAadi 
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rentals  axe  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  wom*out  labourerB 
in  our  fields^  or  pallid  operatives  in  our  factories  ?  There  is  a 
heartlessness  about  the  mode  of  treating  these  matters  which 
will  astonish  a  ftiture  historian.  In  romance^  our  nobles  pro- 
fess themselves  the  tribunes  of  the  people  :  in  practice — ^they  ex- 
clude them  from  the  representation,  tax  them  without  mercy, 
inflict  upon  them  the  curse  of  dear  bread,  raise  the  prices  of 
multifarious  diurnal  necessaries,  interfere  with  their  commons 
and  their  consciences,  imprison  them  for  picking  up  a  pheasant, 
or  not  paying  tithes  and  rates  for  a  church  they  disrelish;  and 
then  forsooth  they  smother  their  fine  professions  under  the 
scarlet  and  ermine  of  the  peerage.  The  fervours  of  philanthropy 
are  thus  extinguished  beneath  gilded  coronets ;  patricians  point 
to  the  Corinthian  capitals  and  columns  of  the  state;  and 
oUgarchy,  like  the  adulteress  of  the  proverb,  wipes  her  mouth 
and  deckres,  ^  I  have  done  no  wickedness  ^ 

From  Belvoir,  or  Beaumanoir  Castle,  as  it  is  called,  our  hero 
wends  his  way  to  Manchester  and  MUlbank — ^the  latter  an  im- 
mense factory,named  after  the  family  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Eton.  Coningsby 
fails  to  fall  in  with  his  former  schoolfellow,  then  absent  in  Belgium: 
but  the  grateful  father  and  a  lovely  sister  quickly  supply  all  defi- 
ciencies. Edith  Millbank  receives  her  young  guest  as  the  hand- 
some and  gifted  preserver  of  her  only  brother.  Mutual  impres- 
sions are  made  even  thus  early;  although  not  for  the  present, going 
further  than  kindly  glances  and  incipient  attentions.  But  a  pic- 
ture hangs  up  in  one  of  the  apartments  strangely  resembling  a 
miniature  of  Coningsby's  mother :  so  much  so  that  he  dares  to 
put  a  question;  which,  however,  his  hospitable  host  contrives  at 
once  to  evade.  The  conversation  between  this  stout  manufacturer 
and  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Monmouth,  lets  in  more  light  upon 
the  science  of  political  economy,  than  had  proved  the  case  at 
Beaumanoir.  It  so  happens  that  there  had  been  a  feud  of  long 
standing  between  the  millionaire  of  Millbank  and  the  grandfather 
of  his  guest.  [Lord  Monmouth  had  a  mansion  and  demesne^  styled 
after  the  name  of  his  ancestral  line,  Coningsby  Castle,  in  the 
very  neighbourhood.  Harry  was  on  liis  travels  thither ;  and  had 
merely  turned  out  of  his  road  to  gather  wisdom,  either  frora 
magnates  or  commoners,  as  circumstances  might  occur.  The 
marquis  had  invited  him  to  the  hall  of  his  forefathers  with  a 
view  to  electioneering  interests;  since  his  lordship  conceived 
that  judicious  regard  for  the  registration,  and  popularity,  might 
in  time  overturn  the  Melbourne  ministry,  as  well  as  secure  him  a 
ducal  coronet  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  AU  that  opulence  can 
achieve  was  executed.  Conservative  prospects  were  already 
brightening.    The  usual  machinery  was  prepared,  and  set  in 
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^iCMotion — such  as  legal  agencies,  good  dinners,  hot  suppers,  ope- 
^"^ative  protestant  associations,  bribes,  menaces,  bows,  calls,  and 
effectiYe  subterranean  management.     ^I  believe,  after  all,' 
this  noble  son  of  pleasure, '  that  with  property  and  pluck, 
parliamentary  reform  is  not  such  a  very  bad  thing/     Upon 
^vrhich  Mr.  Disraeli  not  unpleasantly  adds :  ^  His  lordship  having 
.^ven  utterance  to  this  sentence,  several  gentlemen  began  talk- 
ing at  tlie  same  time,  aU  agi^eeing  with  their  host,  and  proving 
an  different  ways  the  irresistible  mfluence  of  property  and  pluck; 
firofp&rty  in  their  mind  meaning  vassals,  and  pluck  a  total  dis- 
jre^rd  for  public  opinion !'     Sidonia  had  now  joined  the  revels ; 
£or  he  was  one  of  the  few  &vourites  with  the  marquis ;  simply 
liecaase  his  varied  acquirements  amused  him,  and  because  '  he 
'was  80  rich,  that  he  never  need  ask  for  any  thing/    French 
comedians,  baUs,  concerts,  races,  and  steeple  chases,  beguile 
day  and  night ;  just  so  far  as  to  drown  care,  and  keep  dulness 
at  defiance.     The  Princess  Colonna  and  her  daughter  Lucretia, 
are  there :  and  the  veil  is  uplifted  from  a  phase  of  society  only 
paralleled,  we  believe,  in  this  country ;  and  which,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  its  secret  iniquity,  may  one  day  bring  down  the  judg- 
ments of  Jehovah  upon  our  land. 

The  step-daughter  of  the  French  manager  is  a  pretty  sweet 
creature,  full  of  sensibility  and  genuine  good  manners ;  too  modest 
and  sample  for  the  wretched  associations  amongst  which  she  has 
to  move.  She  is  brought  out  upon  a  private  stage,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Coningsby  Castle,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  but 
herself.  .  Rendered  dreadfully  ill,  through  the  agonies  of  her 
exhibition.  Flora  Yillebecque  has  to  withdraw  from  any  further 
appearances ;  which  excites  not  a  thought  of  sympathy  in  any 
mind  but  that  of  Harry  Coningsby.  His  kindness  to  one 
apparently  so  forlorn  and  forsaken,  makes  Flora  his  fast  friend 
for  ever.  Amidst  a  vortex  of  politics  and  pleasure,  for  both  are 
mingled,  that  the  ambition  and  i^ppetite  of  lord  Monmouth  may 
be  gratified  to  the  full,  the  Princess  Colonna  intrigues  to  procure 
Coningsby  for  her  daughter  Lucretia;  that  young  lady  intrigues 
on  her  part,  to  secure  Sidonia,  and  quite  in  vain ;  and  last  of  all^ 
the  haughty  host  himself  means  to  make  her  his  own,  the  neces- 
sary nets  and  baits  being  already  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
Bigby  acts  the  character  attributed  to  the  notorious  Mr.  Croker, 
from  morning  until  evening,  throughout  every  day  of  his  exis- 
tence. On  his  unfortunate  shoulders  the  lash  is  applied  with  a 
severity  worthy  of  a  West  Indian  slave  driver.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  in  his  actions,  conversation,  and  objects ;  in  his  '  slashing 
articles^  for  the  grand  conservative  review;  his  servile  submissions 
and  petty  tyranny  :  the  very  style  of  his  oratory  and  the  variety 
of  his  ignoble  engagements.  Theodore  Hook,  also,  once  the  lion 
of  fim  and  humour,  here  figures  under  the  mask  of  Lucian  Gay^  ^ 
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There  are  some  sly  hits  at  other  contemporaries,  which  will 
cause  the  comers  of  many  mouths  to  curl  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  husband  of  the  Princess  Colonna,  having  been  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  killed,  at  length  breaks  up  these  paphian  festi- 
Tities.  Coningsby  goes  to  Cambridge,  and  Millbank  to  Oxford, 
the  two  friends  keeping  up  the  closest  intimacy  by  correspon- 
dence throughout  their  career  at  our  universities.  All  this 
period  is  a  sort  of  seed  time,  during  which  the  golden  crop  of 
knowledge  is  hastening  towards  germination.  Then  succeed 
foreign  tours : — ^in  one  of  them  we  meet  with  lord  Monmouth 
and  his  new  marchioness  at  a  splendid  hotel  in  Paris, 
with  their  grandson,  on  a  visit.  Coningsby  becomes  a  great 
admirer  of  pictures,  and  at  a  private  gallery  catches  a  glimpse 
of  Edith  Millbank,  then  staying  at  the  French  capital,  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  Sir  Joseph  Wallinger,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  her  mother.  Lady  W.  is  a  kind-hearted  person,  in 
every  way  disposed  to  bring  the  lovers  together ;  forming  at  the 
same  time  high  and  just  opinions  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  so  weU-allicd  a  suitor.  Meanwhile,  post  equitem  sedet  atra 
cura :  and  jealousy  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  No  positive  decla- 
ration having  been  made  on  either  side,  Coningsby  fancies  that 
Edith  was  disposed  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Sidonia,  whose 
ubiquity,  by  the  way,  forms  not  the  least  marvellous  feature 
in  his  history.  The  lady,  on  her  side,  chose  to  conceive  that 
Harry  had  oflFered  his  heart  and  hand  to  the  younger  sister  of 
lord  Henry  Sydney :  and  then  again,  when  the  phantom  of  an 
opulent  Hebrew  had  flitted  by,  the  Marquis  of  Beaumanoir,  heir 
to  the  duke  of  that  title,  tormented  Coningsby  in  its  stead.  To 
abbreviate  such  scenes  and  trials,  we  are  well  aware,  must  de- 
prive them  of  all  their  zest  and  piquancy :  but  at  last,  events 
seem  to  fall  into  their  proper  places.  Mr.  Millbank  purchases 
an  important  estate  adjacent  to  Coningsby  Castle ;  which  terribly 
cuts  up  Lord  Monmouth.  There,  during  the  absence  of  his 
grandfather  from  England,  Harry  visited  his  old  schoolfellow, 
and  finally  declared  himself  to  his  sister.  This  was  done  in  the 
retreat  of  a  rustic  cottage  after  a  summer  shower : 

'  Nature,  like  man,  sometimes  weeps  for  gladness.  It  is  the  joy  and 
tenderness  of  her  soul  that  seek  relief ;  and  these  are  summer  showers. 
In  this  instance,  the  vehemence  of  her  emotion  was  transient,  though  the 
tears  kept  stealing  down  her  cheek  for  a  long  time,  and  gentle  sighs  and 
sobs  might  for  some  period  be  distinguished.  The  oppressive  atmosphere 
had  evaporated ;  the  gray  sullen  tint  had  disappeared ;  a  soft  breeze  came 
dancing  up  the  stream  ;  a  glowing  light  fell  upon  the  woods  and  waters  ; 
the  perfume  of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  herbs  floated  around.  There  was 
a  carolling  of  birds  ;  a  hum  of  happy  insects  in  the  air ;  freshness  and 
stir,  and  a  sense  of  joyous  life  pervaded  all  things ;  it  seemed  that  the 
heart  of  all  creation  opened.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  140. 
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The  concluding  remark  we  consider  full  of  power  and  pathos ; 
whilst  indeed  the  whole  passage^  with  its  mystic  indefiniteness^ 
so  that  we  at  first  hardly  distinguish  the  landscape  from  the  lady, 
will  bear  comparison,  in  our  judgment,  with  the  well  known  and 
somewhat  similar  scene  in  Virgil, — 

Tecta  metu  pedere  :  ruont  de  montibus  amnes  ; 
SpeluDcam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 
Deveniunt.     Prima  et  Tellus  et  pronuba  Juno 
Dant  signum ;  fiilsere  ignes  :  et  conscius  sether 
Connubiis  :  summoque  ulularunt  vertice  nymphae. 

The  course  of  true  love  is  said  never  to  run  smooth ;  and  so  it 
turns  out  in  this  case.  The  elder  MiUbank  positively  forbids 
the  match.  Besides  the  mortal  hatred  between  lord  Monmouth 
and  himself,  which  would  naturally  blast  all  prospect  of  comfort- 
able settlement  for  the  youthful  pair,  he  had  long  fostered  that 
spirit  of  lofty  independance,  which  forbad  alliance  with  aristo- 
cracy. Simdry  revelations  moreover  are  now  made  with  respect 
to  the  mysterious  portrait,  too  like  the  miniature  which  Conings- 
by  had  of  his  mother,  to  be  mistaken.  To  that  lady  he  had 
formerly  been  long  engaged ;  when  the  younger  son  of  the  mar- 
quis stepped  in,  allured  her  from  the  most  sacred  pledges,  in- 
censed his  proud  sire  almost  to  madness  by  his  clandestine  mar- 
riage with  her,  and  so  brought  her  within  the  reach  of  paternal 
vengeance,  that  an  early  grave  opened  for  both  the  parents  of 
that  very  suitor,  who  was  about  to  claim  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
How  then  could  Harry  Coningsby  form  a  matrimonial  connection 
with  Edith  Millbank  ?  The  thought  of  it  was  insanity,  and  fresh 
events  were  developing  themselves  of  the  most  cruel  and  com- 
plicated character.  William  the  Fourth  was  on  his  death-bed; 
and  the  political  world  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  preparation 
for  a  general  election.  Darlford  was  a  borough  supposed  to  be 
open  to  lord  Monmouth^s  influence ;  who  suddenly  simimoned 
his  grandson  to  enter  the  field  against  Mr.  Millbank,  for  the  bo- 
rough adjoined  their  respective  properties.  Now  was  the  crisis  of 
his  fortunes.  Coningsby  met  the  marquis  to  listen  to  his  splen- 
did offers,  held  out  upon  one  only  condition, — that  of  perfect 
subservience  to  his  will.  His  success  in  attaining  the  seat  was 
deemed  certain ;  he  was  to  become  a  cat's-paw,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  his  grandfather,  to  procure  for  him  the  strawberry  leaves 
of  a  ducal  coronet,  and,  for  himself,  the  revival  of  a  secondary 
peerage,  then  in  abeyance ;  to  which  last  was  to  be  added  from 
i;lO,000  to  £20,000  per  annum,  immediate  or  reversionary,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  high  dignity.  All  this  our  hero  man- 
fully refused, — ^knowing  that  the  alternative  would  be  utter  ruin. 
Rigby  was  forthwith  sent  down  to  Darlford  in  his  stead,  but  too 
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late,  for  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Millbank.  The  caricatures  of 
the  election  are  as  good  as  Hogarth^s.  Coningsby  could  never 
hope  for  reconciliation  with  the  marquis ; — ^when  suddenly  the 
latter  died.  By  his  will,  and  a  long  series  of  codicils,  expectations 
were  roused  and  disappointed.  The  scene  of  the  expectant  lega- 
tees would  have  been  a  capital  study  for  Wilkie  or  Crabbe.  Con- 
ingsby and  Sidonia  were  both  there ;  the  former  shorn  of  his 
splendour,  and  reduced  to  an  allowance  for  life  of  £300  a  year. 
What  passed  through  his  mind  seemed  thought  and  sensation 
enough  for  a  twelvemonth,  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  sin- 
gle moment :  ^  yet  it  was  as  the  flash,  that  reveals  a  whole  coun- 
try, though  it  ceasesto  be,  ere  one  can  say — it  lightens.  There  was 
an  apocalypse  to  him  of  an  inward  power,  that  should  baffle  these 
conventional  calamities;  a  confidence  in  his  youth  and  health,  and 
knowledge  and  convictions.'  His  Israelitish  friend  too  helped  to 
support  him ;  for  his  intellect  was  that  of  a  giant ;  whilst  his  me- 
mory '  which  never  had  any  twilight  hours,  but  always  reflected  a 
noontide  clearness,  seemed  to  magnify  his  acquisitions  of  ancient 
learning,  by  the  promptness  with  which  they  could  be  re-produced 
and  applied.'  Yet  it  was  a  woman  after  all,  who  was  to  rescue  the 
fortunes  of  the  New  Generation  from  their  apparently  irretrieva- 
ble shipwreck.  The  marquis  had  finally  bequeathed  the  residue 
of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  to  Flora 
Villebecque,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  natural  daughter, 
although  till  then  unrecognized,  by  a  fashionable  foreign  actress. 
This  young  woman,  who  had  remained  in  obscurity,  remembered 
the  kindness  shewn  her  on  a  former  occasion.  Her  own  health 
was  rapidly  failing,  but  by  her  will,  she  constituted  the  ill-used 
disinherited  Harry  Coningsby  sole  heir  to  her  estate.  Just 
before  her  rapidly  approaching  decease  could  realize  these  in- 
tentions, the  elder  Millbank  had  ascertained  the  noble  conduct 
of  Coninsgby  in  refusing  to  oppose  him  at  Darlford ;  and  as  the 
last  general  election  of  1841  took  the  nation  by  surprise,  he 
withdrew  from  all  thoughts  of  retaining  the  seat  on  his  own 
behalf,  but  proposed  our  hero  in  his  place.  The  latter  was  very 
diligently  preparing  for  the  bar,  when  all  at  once  the  current  of 
prosperity  thus  set  in  upon  his  prospects.  He  is  triumphantly 
returned  to  the  house  of  commons — is  permitted  to  marry 
Edith  Millbank — finds  himself,  through  the  death  of  Flora,  the 
undisputed  master  of  a  princely  revenue;  whilst  from  the  Conings- 
by Castle  of  his  ancestors,  he  conscientiously  trusts,  like  another 
Pythagoras,  to  regenerate  the  masses  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Such  are  the  mere  outlines  of  the  novel,  whose  grand  purport  is 
the  manifestation  of  Young  England.  We  must  now  condense 
into  a  few  pages  some  glances  at  its  essential  characteristics  : 
and  first  as  to  its  sympathies. 
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These^  as  zniglit  well  be  expected^  are  in  accordance  with 
those  social   systems,   once    so   precious    to   the  Tudors   and 
Stuarts.    The  New  Generation  would  fain  roll  back  the  wheels 
(tf  dvilization^  and  prostrate  the  liberties  of  mankind  under  the 
Meptre  of  autocracy.    It  pants,  in  other  words,  to  re-erect  the 
tlmme  of  despotism,  so  that  the  irresponsible  will  of  one  man 
may  control  nuUions.     '  The  tendency  of  advanced  civilization,' 
ohsenres  Sidonia,  '  is  in  truth  to  pure  monarchy/     He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  assure  us,  that  imperialism  must  depend,  for  its  existence 
*ad  vsffogt,  upon  free  laws  and  manners,  and  a  widely  diffused 
iBMiigence ;  so  that  whenever  we  shall  happen  to  grow  wise 
ciKmgh  and  liberal  enough,  we  shall  set  up  with  our  own  hands 
some  such  governmental  hermaphrodite,  as  a  king  ruling  by 
proclamations,  over  subjects  nominally  not  slaves.     '  Political 
compromises,'  say  these  volumes, '  are  not  to  be  tolerated  except 
^  periods  of  rude  transition.     An  educated  nation  recoils  from 
the  imperfect  vicariate  of  what  is  called  a  representative  govem- 
inent.    The  house  of  commons,  which  has  absorbed  all  other 
powers  in  the  state,  will  in  all  probability  fall  more  rapidly  than 
it  rose. — Public  opinion,  when  it  acts,  should  appear  in  the  form 
of  one  who  has  no  class  interests.     In  an  enlightened  age,  the 
^"^omarch  on  the  throneyfreefrom  the  wdgarpr^udices,  and  the  coT" 
^  interests  of  the  sutgect,  becomes  again  divine  I '  Vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
^  itahcs  are  ours,  and  we  adopt  them,  to  fix  attention  upon  a 
reriyaljin  our  own  days,  of  sentiments,  which  might  make  Charles 
the  first,  that  blessed  martyr  of  the  Church  of  England,  almost 
torn  in  his  grave  for  joy.    That  royal  divinity,  however,  which  is 
to  be  the  idol  of  the  New  Generation,  will  have  long  to  wait,  we 
iiQmbly  trust,  before  it  can  muster  sufficient  forces  to  annihilate 
the  love  of  liberty  in  the  land.     We  are  not  to  be  deluded  out 
of  our  senses  by  such  hollow  phraseology  as  the  following :  ^  The 
house  of  commons  is  the  house  of  a  few ;  but  the  sovereign  is 
the  sovereign  of  all.     The  proper  leader  of  the  people  is  the 
individual  who  sits  on  the  throne.'  Again,  Coningsby  says,  ^  Re- 
presentation is  not  necessary,  or  even  in  a  principal  sense,  par- 
liamentary:' or,  once  more,  ^Let  us  propose  to  our  consideration 
the  idea  of  a  free  monarchy,  established  on  fundamental  laws, 
itself  the  apex  of  a  vast  pile  of  municipal  and  local  government, 
ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a  free  and  intellectual 
press.'  Vol.  iii.  p.  103.     Why,  what,  we  would  inquire,  are  all 
antiquated  or  modem  tyrannies,  but  types  of  this  very  '  apex  on 
the  vast  social  pile?'  What  would  become  of  the  intellectual 
press,— of  the  fundamental  laws,  of  the  municipal  liberties,  sub- 
sisting as  they  would  upon  the  mere  fiat  of  the  power  they  were 
intended  to  control?  The  nonsense,  we  are  well  aware,  is  not 
worth  an  argument,  nor  under  this  head  will  we  do  more  than 
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adduce  a  sentiment  which  lies  at  thevery  heart  of  Young  England, 
— '  Man  was  made  to  adore  and  to  obey ! '  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  principle  in  religion  and  politics,  l^ng  James 
would  have  embraced  our  author  and  elevated  him  to  an  earldom ; 
or  had  he  been  in  orders,  he  would  have  put  hjim  down  for  a 
mitre.  The  politics  of  the  New  Generation  are  only  those  of 
the  high  cavaliers,  and  Jacobites,  and  Sacheverals,  over  agaiu. 
They  may  be  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  a  nut-shell, — ^passive 
obedience. 

So  far,  also,  as  an  absolute  crown  may  be  well  defended  and 
maintained  by  a  band  of  nobles,  their  sympathies  are  with  an 
aristocracy.  It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  multifarious  and 
bitter  charges  are  insinuated  in  these  volimies  against  some  of 
our  present  patricians ;  yet  only  against  those,  who  from  cir- 
cumstances can  never  be  expected  to  follow  the  banners  of 
Coningsby.  Such  as  are  thus  ready  to  imitate  beneficent  dukes, 
duchesses,  earls,  barons,  and  lord  Henry  Sydneys,  are  the  very 
porcelain  clay  out  of  which  the  fabric  of  hope  is  to  arise. 
Feudalism,  in  these  pages,  has  undergone  the  most  perfect 
metamorphosis  conceivable.  Its  iron  teeth  and  claws  seem 
neither  mentioned  nor  thought  of.  It  is  a  creature,  under  Mr. 
Disraeli^s  pencil,  of  poetic  fancy, — depicted  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  surroimded  with  loves,  muses,  affections,  and 
graces :  that  is  to  say,  just  so  long  as  it  moves  on  the  right  side. 
Our  ingenious  novelist  talks  with  such  ineffable  absurdity  about 
^  the  solemn  sacrament  of  an  unpolluted  heart,'  that  he  will  . 
probably  never  learn,  how  certain  it  is,  that  the  possession  of 
exclusive  power  and  opulence  can  by  no  means  be  advantageous 
to  general  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  Analogous,  moreover, 
to  the  regard  for  aristocracy,  is  that  prostration  of  soul  before 
the  hierarchy  of  our  established  church,  which  is  to  the  religion 
of  Young  England,  exactly  what  the  principle  of  passive  obedi«. 
ence  is  to  its  politics.  Its  whole  faith  and  creed  may  be  de- 
scribed as  Puseyism  on  the  largest  scale.  Its  adherents  will  be 
civil,  and  even  respectful  to  Catholicism  up  to  a  certain  point. 
They  yearn  for  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  Rome,  which  at 
Clare,  and  Ware,  and  Shoreditch,  and  Hford,  they  are  vainly 
aspiring  to  ape,  in  a  variety  of  bowings  towards  an  empty  place, 
and  genuflections  where  there  is  nothing  to  kneel  to.  But  it  is 
not  our  opinion,  that  they  would  ever  enthrone  Romanism  in 
these  realms,  which  could  only  be  done  at  their  own  costs  and 
charges.  Their  object,  in  these  matters,  is  to  have  a  Rome  of 
their  own  called  Canterbury !  They  protest,  we  believe  in  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  because  in  their  case  it  is  identified  with 
thorough  selfishness,  against  all  domination  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  prelate  whatsoever^  over  the  rich  cathedrals  and  bene* 
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fices  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  But  they  are  not  one 
whit  the  less  willing  to  subjugate  the  three  kingdoms,  if  they 
could,  to  a  Puseyite  pope  at  Lambeth.  They  would  let  his 
anglican  holiness  wear  as  much  sackcloth  as  he  liked  under  his 
purple  and  fine  linen ;  nor  would  they  allow  either  wife  or  con- 
cubine to  lodge  in  that  matchless  sacerdotal  palace.  They 
would  gladly  consent,  so  soon  as  the  public  mind  could  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  to  another  High  Commission  court,  to  weed  out 
heresy  and  schism ;  not,  perhaps,  to  mutilate  or  scourge,  the 
world  being  too  old  for  that ;  but  most  certainly  to  harass  and 
annoy  nonconformity, — to  teach  men,  or  at  least  women  and 
children,  that '  they  are  bom  to  adore  and  to  obey,^ — that  no 
true  fSEuth  can  ever  be  found  '  in  a  nation  of  sectaries/  see  vol. 
ii.  p.  181 ;  that  the  church  of  England  must  ^  again  become 
universal,'  vol.  ii.  p.  108 ;  and  that  British  archbishops  and 
bishops  may  afford,  like  Laud,  to  refuse  the  cardinalate,  although 
without  the  shadow  of  an  objection  to  assuming  all  the  power 
of  the  keys,  usurping  all  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  and 
rolling  from  John  o'  Oroat's  House  to  the  Land^s  End,  and 
from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  all  the  thunders  of 
the  tiara! 

The  New  (feneration  professes  further  to  sympathise  with  all 
manner  of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious,  and  rustic  mum- 
meries. Its  piety  is  a  sort  of  Doctor  Syntax  travelling  on  an 
anxious  search  for  the  picturesque.  The  festivities  appropriate 
to  the  incarnation,  are,  according  to  these  volumes,  a  revival  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  to  be,  or  there 
ought  to  be,  at  this  most  sacred  season,  in  all  rural  mansions,  a 
gathering  of  the  peasantry,  to  witness  the  procession  of  the 
Boar's  Head, — ^the  appointment  of  a  lord  of  misrule, — the  ordi- 
nation of  an  abbot  of  unreason,  the  monstrous  follies  of  the 
masquerade  and  the  hobby  horse !  vol.  iii.  p.  274.  We  admit 
that  these  puerilities  may  appear  at  first  sight  utterly  con- 
temptible, and  nothing  more :  and  yet,  when  we  remember  the 
old  predilections  of  the  establishment  for  Sunday  sports,  the 
extensive  revival  of  Sabbath  wakes,  cricketings,  and  the  like,  in 
so  many  of  our  more  retired  districts  in  the  country,  where, 
fitnn  the  declining  influence  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  total 
absence  of  any  other  religious  instruction,  regard  for  the  Lord's 
day,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  is  even  much  less  than  it  was 
years  ago, — our  minds  can  perceive  ample  necessity  for  not 
being  altogether  off  our  guard.  Puseyism  in  many  places  is  by 
BO  means  unpopular.  At  Oxford,  an  increasing  squadron  of 
young  men  are  about  to  issue  forth,  when,  to  use  the  humourous 
words  of  good  old  John  Newton,  '  they  have  got  both  boots  on,' 
— that  is,  when  they  shall  have  been  ordained  both  deacons  and 
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priests^  to  disseminate  the  leaven  of  tractarianism  throughout 
our  towns  and  villages.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  asceticism  of  a  few  prominent  leaders,  the  religious 
principles  of  Young  England  are  essentially  secular  and  worldly. 
They  are  in  accordance  with  the  depravity  of  a  faUen  heart, — 
of  that  carnal  mind  which  is  altogether  at  enmity  with  God. 
Our  lot  has  been  of  late  to  mingle  not  a  little  with  them,  whilst 
their  writings  have  been  familiar  to  us  for  years.  We  may 
affirm  almost  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  assuredly  with- 
out that  of  refutation,  that  even  their  clerical  supporters  may 
figiu'e  brilliantly  at  the  rout,  and  in  the  ball-room,  or  waste  the 
midnight  and  early  morning  hours  amidst  the  £rivolities  of 
fashion  and  the  card-table,  without  losing  caste  in  the  slightest 
degree ; — so  long  as  the  letter  of  church  canons  is  not  violated, 
80  long  as  the  severe  abstinence  of  Lent,  as  well  perhaps  as 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  addition,  is  observed,  and  so  long 
as  attendance  upon  the  seven  o'clock  liturgical  service,  in  a  cold 
chapel,  is  not  neglected.  We  have  our  eye,  at  the  present 
moment,  upon  one  of  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our 
public  schools,  where,  from  the  warden  and  head-master  down 
to  the  lowest  tutor,  every  official  would  think  it  an  honour  to 
infuse  the  Newmania  into  the  bosom  of  any  one  of  their  pupils. 
Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  ignorant  of  that  secret  iniquity  with 
which  his  Young  England,  with  all  its  sentimental  religion, 
remains  on  such  comfortable  terms  :  he  thus  affords  us  a 
glimpse  into  what  he  calls  '  refined,  but  rather  dissolute  society : 
not,  indeed,  that  a  word  that  could  call  forth  a  maiden  bludi| 
or  conduct  that  could  pain  the  purest  feelings,  could  be  heard 
or  witnessed  in  those  polished  and  luxurious  circles.  The  most 
exquisite  taste  pervaded  their  atmosphere ;  and  the  uninitiatedi 
who  found  themselves  in  those  perfumed  chambers,  and  those 
golden  saloons,  might  believe  from  all  that  passed  before  them^ 
that  their  inhabitants  were  as  pure,  as  orderly,  and  as  irre- 
proachable as  their  furniture.  But  among  the  habitual  dweUers 
in  these  delicate  halls,  there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  a  preva- 
lent doctrine,  that  required  no  formal  exposition,  no  proo&  and 
illustrations,  and  no  gloss;  which  was  indeed  rather  a  tradi- 
tional conviction  than  an  imparted  dogma;  that  the  exoteric 
public  were  on  many  subjects  the  victims  of  very  vulgar  preju- 
dices, which  these  enlightened  personages  wished  neither  to 
disturb  nor  to  adopt,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  285.)  Let  our  younger  readers 
ponder  this  passage  well,  for  it  is  not  more  artfully  expressed, 
than  it  is  in  reality  truthful.  An  aristocracy  never  can  be 
permanently  favourable  to  genuine  purity  of  morals.  Young 
England  would  fain  act  the  farce  here,  which  our  Charles  and 
James,  both  first  and  second  of  that  name,  were  so  desirous  of 
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p&tromsing;— an  unlimited  crown,  an  unreal  representation,  an 
unchecked  yet  profligate  nobility,  with  about  as  much  external 
sttractiveness  as  the  apples  of  Sodom,  an  obsequious  but  potent 
dergy,  an  uninquisitive  people,  feeling  bound  to  adore  and  to 
ofcy,— wealth  for  the  church,  fetters  for  the  conscience,  amuse- 
nients  and  game  laws  for  the  great,  titles  and  pensions  for 
parasites, — ^in  one  word,  laws  for  the  weak,  license  for  the 
atpong,  with  chains  and  slavery  for  all ! 

But  the  sympathies  of  this  New  Generation  will  more  plainly 
atand  out  in  bold  reUef,  if  we  contrast  them  with  its  antipathies ; 
for,  like  lord  Monmouth,  it  hates  in  certain  directions,   with 
peculiar  heartiness.     Puritanism,  spiritual  religion,  and  non- 
conformity can  throw  it  into  hysterics  at  any  time.     Such  a 
Sloat,  as  that  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  would  scare  lord  Henry 
Sydney,  alias  lord  John  Manners,  out  of  the  world,      Puri- 
tanism to  the  whole  tribe  is  the  horror  of  horrors, — the  face  of 
^  Oorgon,  which  turns  them  all  into  stones,  or  dead  men. 
<fnn  was  the  spirit  of  an  age,  which  deprived  an  arch-prelate  of 
those  precious  shears,  with  which  he  cropped  a  Leighton  and  a 
^astwick.      It  pulled  down  piUories,  and  presumed  to  erect 
]>alpits,  wherein  pastors,  chosen  by  the  people,  preached  to  them 
the  verities  of  eternity  in  neither  a  black  cassock,  nor  a  white 
^nrpUoe !     It  once  broke  loose  from  the  grasp  of  oppression, 
decapitated  a  great  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  girded  a  sword 
Upon  its  thigh,  before  which  the  chivalry  of  England  quailed.  It 
broke  the  windows  of  sundry  cathedrals,  deposed  certain  bishops 
from  their  thrones,  cut  down  their  tempondities  to  an  apostolic 
standard^  and  shut  up  the  House  of  Lords !     Hence  the  execra- 
tions of  Young  England  upon  the   monster  Puritanism.     In 
vain  for  them  shone  forth  the  patriotism  of  a  Sir  John  Eliot : 
in  vain  for  them  were  the  virtues  of  Fairfax,  the  administrative 
abilities  of  '  king'  Pym,  the  learning  of  Owen,  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  the  eloquence  of  Howe,  Manton,  or  Flavel,  and  the 
piety  of  Baxter.     Hampden  only  sacrificed  himself,  if  we  may 
believe  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  a  Venetian  constitution  might  super- 
sede Magna  Charta.     Systems,  which  will  not  admit  the  spi- 
ritual instruction  of  a  daughter  of  Bome,  that  same  daughter 
having  turned  her  own  mother  out  of  doors,  must  come  under 
the  special  ban  of  a  party,  supposed  to  have  been  dead  and 
buried  ages  ago ;   when,  lo !  Oxford  furnishes  sufficient  sand 
and  water,  and  we  have  the  wheel-animals  again  I     Who  could 
hare  supposed  that  the  n  on- jurors  were  to  be  so  soon  upon  us ; 
at   least   on  this   side  the  Tweed.     We  were  aware  that   in 
Scotland  they  still  lingered  to  the  extent  of  a  few  dwindling 
thousands.     It  need  scarcely  be   added  that,  amongst  their 
political  antipathies,  liberalism  stands  the  foremost.     The  New 
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Generation,  somehow  or  other,  have  an  instinctive  notion,  that 
there  exists  yet  a  talisman,  which  will  once  more  wither  them 
into  next  to  nothingness;  and  they  evidently  imagine  that 
radicalism  is  the  keeper  of  it.  It  is  therefore  honoured  with 
not  a  few  of  their  hardest  names.  It  is  described  as  all  over 
corruption.  Whiggery  they  know  well  enough  to  be  a  mere 
caput  mortuum ;  but  popular  freedom  they  dread  worse  than 
death,  because  it  will  extinguish  their  fame.  Lord  John  RusseU 
can  do  them  little  harm  ;  and  so  he  is  thus  rather  indulgently 
brought  before  us : — 

'  He  has  that  degree  of  imagination,  which  though  evinced  rather  in 
sentiment  than  expression,  still  enables  him  to  generalize  from  the  de- 
tails of  his  reading  and  experience,  and  to  take  those  comprehensive 
views  which,  however  easily  depreciated  by  ordinary  men  in  an  age  of 
routine,  are  indispensable  to  a  statesman  in  the  conjonctores  in  which 
we  live.  He  understands,  therefore,  his  position,  and  he  has  the  morel 
intrepidity  which  prompts  him  ever  to  dare  that  which  his  interest  as- 
sures him  is  politic.  He  is  consequently  at  the  same  time  bold  and  sa- 
gacious in  council.  As  an  administrator  he  is  prompt  and  indefatigable. 
He  is  not  a  natural  orator,  and  labours  under  physical  deficiencies  which 
even  a  Demosthenic  impulse  could  scarcely  overcome.  But  he  is  expe- 
rienced in  debate,  quick  in  reply,  fertile  in  resource,  takes  large  views, 
and  frequently  compensates  for  a  dry  hesitating  manner,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  those  noble  truths  that  flash  across  the  fancy,  and  rise  spon- 
taneously to  the  lip,  of  men  of  poetic  temperament,  when  addressing 
popular  assemblies.  If  we  add  to  this  a  private  life  of  dignified  repute, 
the  accidents  of  his  birth  and  rank,  which  never  can  be  severed  frotn  the 
man,  the  scion  of  a  great  historic  family,  and  bom  as  it  were  to  the 
hereditary  service  of  the  state, — it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  at  what  period, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  the  whig  party  have  ever  possessed,  or 
could  obtain  a  more  efficient  leader.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262. 

We  shall  oflFer,  in  conclusion,  an  observation  or  two  upon 
those  admissions,  which  are  made  in  this  celebrated  novel,  as  to 
the  thorough  hoUowness  of  conservatism,  and  the  inexpediency 
of  church  establishments.  These  are  points,  indeed,  which, 
in  our  own  way,  we  have  long  insisted  on ;  so  that  it  is  not  a 
little  gratifying  to  find,  that  an  influential  section  of  our  oppo- 
nents have  at  last  so  far  come  over  to  our  mind.  Coningsby 
well  demonstrates,  that  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  his 
present  supporters,  and  of  his  predecessors  since  the  peace  of 
Paris,  is  a  fraud  from  beginning  to  end.  He  proves  that  thirty 
years  ago  the  government  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  conducted 
by  a  body  of  men  '  ignorant  of  every  principle  of  every  branch 
of  political  science.'  According  to  their  ideas  a  practical  person 
was  the  personification  of  wisdom,  meaning  thereby,  that  he  was 
one  ^  who  practised  the  blunders^  of  those  going  before  him ! 
The  Tarn  worth  manifesto  of  1834,  in  professing  to  turn  over  a 
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new  leaf^  did  nothing  more  than  attempt  to  construct  a  party 
without  principles :  it  fell  upon  a  scheme  of  making  bricks  with- 
oat  straw ;  it  aimed  at  more  ability  than  had  been  evinced  by 
that  srch-mediocrity  Lord  Liverpool^  but  at  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing less  honour  and  morality.  '  Its  basis^'  says  our  author^ '  was 
necessarily  Latitudinarianism,  and  its  inevitable  consequence  has 
been  political  infidelity !'  He  shows^  with  most  caustic  sarcasm^ 
how  good  all  this  was  for  the  leaders^  who  were  to  have  place^  and 
power^  and  patronage^  and  salary ;  yet  how  impossible  it  was  to 
carry  out  any  of  their  opinions^  simply  because  they  had  none. 
'  Conservatism/  he  tells  us,  '  assumes  in  theory,  that  everything 
established  should  be  maintained,  but  adopts  in  practice,  that 
everything  that  is  established  is  indefensible.^  ^  Its  grand  aim 
is/  as  he  says  afterwards, '  to  carry  on  affairs  by  substituting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  government,  and  to  maintain  this  negative  system  by 
the  mere  influence  of  property,  by  reputable  private  conduct, 
and  by  what  are  called  good  connexions.  Conservatism  discards 
prescription,  shrinks  from  principle,  disavows  progress ;  having 
rgected  all  respect  for  antiquity,  it  offers  no  redress  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  makes  no  preparation  for  the  future.^  Such  is  the 
candid  acknowledgment  of  those  who  were  brought  into  parlia- 
ment for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  this  system,  who  have 
been  admitted  behind  the  scenes  to  see  all  the  machinery  set 
in  motion,  who  have  probed  the  negation  to  the  bottom,  and 
have  discovered  it  to  be  an  enormous  illusion !  W6  are  in- 
formed, in  the  third  volume,  of  its  dangerous,  violent,  and  capri- 
cioas  character,  in  yielding  without  sufficient  struggle  to  every 
impulse  which  tends  to  imperil  the  tenure  of  office ;  and  yet, 
when  the  storm  is  past,  it  ^  attempts  to  obstruct  and  obviate  the 
logical  and  ultimately  the  ine\dtable  results  of  the  very  measures 
it  has  itself  originated,  or  to  which  it  has  consented.'  In  other 
words,  dishonesty  seated  the  present  administration  at  first; 
dishonesty  still  maintains  them  at  the  helm  of  afiairs,  and  their 
own  adherents  now  turn  round  and  tell  them  so.  Wliiggery  it- 
self never  underwent  such  dire  degradation.  But  so  it  is,  h}'po- 
erisy  has  a  fair  tongue  and  a  winning  gait,  yet  the  shadow  of 
vengeance  is  behind  it. 

Meanwhile,  Young  England  would  have  no  objection  to  sepa- 
rate firom  the  state  that  episcopal  church  to  which  it  peculiarly 
belongs.  We  say  peculiarly,  since  it  professes  an  affection 
towards  its  ecclesiastical  parent,  compared  with  which,  the  re- 
lationship and  regard  of  all  others  are,  but  as  the  frost  of  the 
Polar  regions.  When  George  the  Fourth  died,  we  doubt  whether 
ten  laymen,  cnrtwo  clergymen  could  be  found,  who  would  openly 
denounce  the  alliance.  There  are  now  thousands  of  the  former. 
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and  hundreds  of  the  latter^  ready  to  do  so  upon  all  suit 
occasions.  We  know  the  real  object  which  most  of  them  1 
in  view  weU  enough :  but,  fa9  est  ab  hoste  doceri.  We  are 
of  any  assistance  from  such  quarters,  without  the  slightest 
prehensions  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  New  Generation,  ei 
in  temporals  or  spirituals.  ^What  can  be  more  anomal< 
declares  Coningsby,  ^  than  the  present  connexion  between  $ 
and  church  ?'  or  again,  '  Their  original  aUiance  was  in  my 
an  equal  calamity  for  both  the  nation  and  the  church  :'  or  < 
more,  ^  Time  and  thought  have  shown  me  that  the  church  of 
heart  is  not  in  a  position,  as  regards  the  community,  consoi 
with  its  original  and  essential  character,  or  tvith  the  welfa 
the  nation !'  Well  may  the  ^  Record^  rave,  and  the  ^  Chris 
Observer*  shed  tears.  The  following  passage  is  too  fiill  of 
tion  to  be  omitted : — ^  The  church  would  do  great  things  : 
if  it  were  divorced  from  the  degrading  and  tyrannical  conne 
that  enchains  it.  You  would  have  other  bishops  of  Eng 
than  men  appointed  solely  because  they  were  the  needy  sc 
of  a  factitious  aristocracy — ^men  of  gross  ignorance,  profli 
habits,  and  grmdmg  extortion;  who  have  disgraced  the  episi 
throne  and  profaned  the  altar  P  The  force  of  public  opii 
our  author  admits,  may  in  our  days  have  rendered  matters 
temally  a  little  more  decent ;  but  he  adds,  '  We  live  in  de 
times — ^frigid,  latitudinarian,  alarmed,  decorous.  A  prie 
scarcely  deemed  even  now  a  fit  successor  of  the  authors  oi 
gospels,  if  he  be  not  the  editor  of  a  Greek  play ;  whilst  he 
follows  St.  Paul  must  now  at  least  have  been  private  tuti 
some  young  nobleman,  who  has  taken  a  good  degree  I' — Vo 
p.  108.  We  cannot  but  feel  that,  when  the  crisis  has  arr 
there  will  be  help  found  in  Young  England  towards  eflPei 
the  desired  severance ;  not  with  any  sound  motives  we  gi 
but  we  think,  that  like  Balaam,  in  the  hands  of  the  ] 
High  it  will  produce  results  altogether  contrary  to  its  i 
nation.  Its  bare-faced  arch  hypocrisy  will  deceive  no 
either  in  polemics  or  politics.  When,  for  instance,  we 
Coningsby  whining  before  his  grandfather,  that  he  wishes  t* 
*  authority  once  more  honoured, — a  solemn  reverence  rend 
the  habit  of  our  lives — ^principles  estabhshed  which  may  n 
tain  the  realm,  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people — 
perty  acknowledging,  as  in  the  old  days  of  faith,  that  labo 
his  twin  brother — and  that  the  essence  of  all  tenure  is  the 
formance  of  duty^ ; — our  reply  is,  ^  What  you  say  is  just  ^ 
we  wish  to  see  realized,  and  we  will  nail  you  to  your  w< 
although  convinced  &om  your  actions  and  general  spirit, 
your  heart  and  lips  are  opposite  one  to  the  other  V  Nor  is 
uncharitable :  whether  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  past 
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tbe  Admitted  aspect  of  the  present  time.  The  New  Generation 
may  excite  intense  curiosity^  as  it  now  seems  to  be  doing;  but 
toryism^  fix>m  whence  it  springs^  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  understood  as  the  great  antagonist  of  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  welfare  of  the  universal 
wcnrld. 


Art  VI.  T%e  Hehnskringla  ;  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway :  trans^ 
latedfrom  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  with  a  Preliminary  Die^ 
deriatum.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq. ,  author  of  '  A  Residence  in  Nor- 
way/ &c.     3  vols.  Longman  &  Co. 

A  ROMANTIC  and  most  spirit-stirring  history  is  that  of  the  Sea 
Kings  of  Norway,  those  fierce  and  resistless  warriors  who,  be- 
neath their  raven  banner,  ravaged  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe, 
dealing  death  alike  on  GHaul,  and  Saxon,  Visigoth,  and  Saracen — 
those  adventurous  pirates  whose  barques  swept  along  from  the 
fiords  of  the  furthest  north  to  the  Mediterranean,  drawing  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  Charlemagne  himself,  as  he  marked  their  tri- 
umphant progress — ^those  haughty,  freedom-loving  colonists  who 
impressed,  wherever  they  went,  their  own  free  principles  on  the 
communities  they  formed,  and  their  own  energetic  character  on 
the  people.  But  interesting  as  the  history  of  these  ocean  kings 
must  be  to  all  who  delight  in  tales  of  wild  daring,  or  of  persist- 
ing and  successful  enterprise,  to  the  English  reader  the  interest 
is  redoubled.  One-third  of  England  was  colonized  by  this  very 
people,  and  their  laws  and  usages  were  recognized  and  confirmed 
by  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs.  That  portion  of  our  his- 
tory indeed  which  relates  to  the  incursions  of  this  energetic  race, 
must  not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  episode  belonging  to  an  obscure 
and  unimportant  part  of  it.  Their  bands  repeatedly  drove  the 
monarchs  of  the  divided  Saxon  kingdom  from  their  thrones,  and 
compelled  even  Alfred  himself  to  flee.  Their  own  kings  ruled 
over  all  England  for  four  successive  reigns,  and  their  people 
became  largely  mingled  with  the  Saxon  population.  The  Nor- 
mans themselves  were  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  and  the 
struggle  carried  on  against  the  conqueror  and  his  successors 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  supported  by  those  who  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Northmen. 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  too,  the  Northmen  were  a 
commanding  race.  Their  supremacy  was  not  that  of  the  sword 
alone,  but  the  fruits  of  peace  followed  their  desolating  footsteps. 
Wherever  they  settled,  they  conferred  substantial  benefits,  and 
left  indelible  traces  of  intellectual  superiority.  Sicily,  with  her 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  Normandy,  with  her  illustrious 
band  of  scholars,  who  restored  to  England  the  learning  she 
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had  fonnerly  boasted^  but  had  long  lost;  and  Iceland^  pre-emi- 
nent with  her  poets  and  historians^  and  her  varied  vernacular 
literature,  at  a  period  when  the  languages  of  Europe  were  as  yet 
unformed — ^all  attest  this. 

It  is  now  about  eighty  years  since  popular  attention  was  first 
directed^  and  then  only  incidentally — towards  Icelandic  litera- 
ture^ through  the  medium  of  Gray's  spirited  translation  of  the 
two  well  known  Icelandic  poems.  The  controversy  which  arose 
a  few  years  later,  on  the  origin  of  romance^  and  the  endeavours 
of  Mallet  and  Finkerton  to  assign  aU  the  supernatural  machi- 
nery of  this  class  of  literature  to  a  northern  source^  familiarized 
the  English  reader  still  more  with  the  mythology  and  literature 
of  the  farthest  north ;  while,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  transla- 
tion of  some  portions  of  the  Sagas,  by  the  Rev.  William  Her- 
bert, awakened  in  many  minds  an  increasing  interest  in  a  litera- 
ture which  was  found  to  possess  so  many  features  corresponding 
with  our  own.  It  was  through  the  medium  of  the  li^  men- 
tioned writer  that  the  author  of  the  singularly  graphic  and 
spirited  chronicle  now  before  us  was  first  introduced  to  notice ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  curious  notes  appended  to  his  poe- 
tical works,  gave  also  occasional  extracts  from  this  same  writer ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Laing  to  present  in  a  complete  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  relics  of  Scandinavian 
literature  ever  offered  to  the  English  reader. 

The  '  Heimskringla,'  as  the  work  before  us  has  been  named 
from  the  circumstance  of  that  word,  which  means  ^  the  earth's 
circle,'  being  the  first  in  the  manuscript,  is  a  chronicle  of  events 
in  Norway  and  its  dependencies,  from  the  fabulous  times  of 
the  Ynghng  dynasty,  which  commences  with  Odin,  to  the 
reign  of  King  Magnus  Erlingsson,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1164,  and  whose  victory  over  Eystein  in  1177  is  the 
closing  event  of  the  history.  The  historian,  Snorro  Sturleson, 
was  born  about  the  same  period  at  which  his  history  ends ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  descended  from  an  illustrious  stock 
—for  he  held  by  hereditary  right  the  dignitv  of  a  Grodar,  which 
was  an  ofiSice  combining  the  functions  of  pnest  and  judge,  and 
which  belonged  to  those  who  were  descended  from  '  the  twelve 
Diars,  Drettars,  or  Godars,'  who,  according  to  Scandinavian 
tradition  accompanied  Odin  from  Asgaard.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  the  Godars  still  held  the  office  of  judge 
over  a  certain  district ;  and  thus  Snorro  Sturleson  had  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  his 
race.  His  foster  father  was  a  man  of  some  note,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Saemund — a  name  well  known  to  the  student  of  northern 
literature — as  the  compiler  of  the  older  Edda,  and  thus,  from 
his  earliest  years,  Snorro  became  famiharized  also  with  the  lite- 
rature of  his  countrv. 
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How  early  Snorro  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer^  or  what 
particular  work  first  rendered  him  celebrated^  we  know  not ; 
but  in  1221^  we  find  he  made  a  journey  to  Norway  on  a  visit  to 
Earl  Hakon  Galin^  who  had  sent  to  him  a  sword  and  armour  in 
return  for  a  poem  he  had  composed  in  his  honor;  and  finding 
the  earl  was  dead,  he  remained  at  the  court  of  King  Hakon^ 
who  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  cup  bearer.  In  consequence 
of  the  favour  shown  him  by  the  King  of  Norway,  suspicions 
seem  to  have  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
that  he  sought  to  subvert  the  independence  of  Iceland.  Mr. 
liaing  remarks  that  no  grounds  for  this  charge  appear;  but  that 
'  he  was  clearly  guilty  of  the  two  greatest  charges  which,  in  a 
poor  country  and  ignorant  age,  can  be  brought  against  a  man- 
he  was  comparatively  rich,  and  comparatively  learned.'  He  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  more  refined  and  luxurious  than  lus 
contemporaries ;  for  he  constructed  at  his  chief  residence,  in  a 
land  where  stone  buildings  were  rare,  '  a  bathing  room  of  cut 
freestone,  into  which  the  water  from  a  warm  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  conducted  by  a  covered  drain  or  pipe.'  In  his 
private  character,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  to 
admire.  He  was  proud,  rapacious,  and  engaged  in  ceaseless 
feuds  with  his  children,  his  sons-in-law,  and  his  brother.  He 
subsequently  visited  Norway,  and  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  the  rival  candidate  for  the  crown.  Letters  were  issued  by 
King  Hakon  to  bring  him  prisoner  to  Norway,  or  to  put  him  to 
death ;  and  on  this  authori^  his  three  sons-in-law  came  by  night 
to  his  residence  at  Reikholt,  in  1241,  and  murdered  him  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age. 

Snorro  Sturleson,  as  Mr.  Laing  justly  remarks,  'must  be 
measured  not  by  our  scale  of  social  and  moral  worth,  but  by  the 
scale  of  his  own  times.  Measured  by  that  scale,  he  will  be 
judged  to  have  been  a  man  of  great,  but  rough  energy  of  mind ; 
of  strong  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  unrestrained  passions ;  but  a 
man  of  intellectual  powers  and  cultivation,  far  above  any  of  his 
contemporaries — a  type  of  "the  times — a  man  rough,  wild,  vigo- 
rous in  thought  and  deed,  like  the  men  he  describes  in  his 
chronicle.' 

Some  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  Snorro  Sturleson ; 
among  these  is  the  younger  Edda,  but  it  is  on  this  chronicle, 
his  largest  and  most  valuable  work,  that  his  fame  must  rest. 
Like  many  other  important  works  this,  until  a  late  period,  has 
been  almost  unknown  even  to  Swedish  and  Danish  scholars. 
The  reason  is  stated  by  Mr.  Laing  to  be,  that  it  was  '  frozen 
into  Latin,'  by  a  Swedish  antiquary  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  thus  all  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  the  ori- 
ginal work  was  lost.     '  Conceive  of  Shakspeare  translated  into 
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Latiiii  or  Schiller  or  Sir  Walter  Scott/  naively,  remarks  the 
translator,  *  would  the  scholar  the  most  versed  in  that  language 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  these  authors  or  their  merits/  But 
while  the  learned  world  had  forgotten  Snorro  Sturleson,  he  was 
still  the  historian  of  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people.  His 
spirited  episodes  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  just  as 
the  historical  ballads  of  other  countries  have  been ;  and  the  lan- 
guage having  become  obsolete,  Olaus  Wormius  in  1633  pub- 
lished Peter  Claussen's  translation,  and  this  became  a  house  book 
among  the  residents  of  Norway. 

The  chronicle  is  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  literature, 
religion,  and  social  condition  of  the  Northmen,  which  Mr.  Laing, 
we  think,  successfully  proves  to  have  been  far  superior  to  what 
historians  have  generally  supposed.  The  following  remarks  are 
important  and  just . — 

*  The  Saxon  occupation  of  England  lasted  for  a  similar  period  to  the 
Roman,  for  about  four  hundred  years.     This  first  wave  of  the  flood  of 
northern  populations  has  left  among  us  traces  of  laws  and  institutions, 
and  of  a  social  character  and  spirit,  in  which  many  outlines  of  freedom 
and  of  just  principles  of  social  union  are  distinguishable ;  and  left  the 
influences  on  the  social  body  of  ideas,  manners,  language,  which  still 
exist.     But  these  traces  were  nearly  obliterated,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  their  influence  on  society  was  effi^te, — that  in  Anglo-Saxon 
EInglm\d,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  all  social  arrangement,  character,  and 
Buirit,  were  assuming  one  shape  and  hue  under  the  pressure  of  supersti- 
tion, and  of  the  Roman  power,  institutions,  and  ascendency,  revived 
through  the  influence  of  the  church  of  Rome  which  had  been  in  full  ope- 
ration for  four  centuries  and  a  half,  assimilating  every  thing  to  one  form 
and  principle, — when  the  second  wave  of  the  northern  populations,  the 
Danes  or  Northmen,  came,  under  Swein  and  Canute  the  Great,  to  in- 
vigorate and  renew  the  social  elements  left  by  the  first.     The  moral 
power  of  this  people — the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Northmen  being  essentially 
the  same  people — has  left  deeper  impressions  on  society,  and  of  a  nobler 
character,  than  the  despotic  materisd  power  of  the  Romans.     It  is  in 
activity  at  the  present  hour  in  European  society,  introducing  into  every 
country  more  just  ideas  than  those  which  grew  up  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  of  the  social  relations  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed.     The  history  of  modem  civilisation  resolves  itself,  in  reality, 
into  the  history  of  the  moral  influences  of  these  two  nations.     All  would 
have  been  Roman  in  Europe  at  this  day  in  principle  and  social  arrange- 
ment,— Europe  would  have  been,  like  Russia  or  Turkey,  one  vast  den  of 
slaves,  with  a  few  rows  in  its  amphitheatre  of  kings,  nobles,  and  church- 
men, raised  above  the  dark  mass  of  humanity  beneath  them,  if  three 
boats  from  the  north  of  the  Elbe  had  not  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  been  followed  by  a  succession 
of  Bunilar  boat  expeditions  of  the  same  people,  marauding,  conquering, 
and  settling,  during  six  hundred  years,  viz.  from  449  to  1066.    All  that 
men  hope  for  of  good  government  and  future  improvement  in  their 
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physical  and  moral  condition—  all  that  civilized  men  enjoy  at  this  day  of 
civil,  rehgious,  and  poHtical  hberty — ^the  British  constitution,  represen- 
tative legislature,  the  trial  by  jury,  security  of  property,  freedom  of 
mind  and  person,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over  the  conduct  of  pubhc 
affairs,  the  Reformation,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
all  that  is  or  has  been  of  value  to  man  in  modem  times  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, either  inEurope  or  in  the  New  World,  may  be  traced  to  the  spark  left 
burning  upon  our  shores  by  these  northern  barbarians.' — vol.  i.  pp.  vi — viii. 

Mr.  LaiDg's  subsequent  remarks  on  the  absence  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  national  literature^  are  not  marked  by  the  same  correct- 
ness. That  there  was  much  vernacular  literature  among  our 
Saxon  forefathers^  is  proved  by  the  story  of  St.  Aldhelm  dis- 
guising himself  as  a  minstrel^  and  by  means  of  his  ballads  ob- 
taining that  attention  firom  the  people,  which  was  denied  him 
when  he  preached  in  the  church ;  by  the  story  of  Alfred  visiting 
the  Danish  camp  with  his  harp — it  being  borne  in  mind,  that  in- 
strumental music  alone  was  never  listened  to ;  and  yet  more,  by 
that  pretty  story,  which  even  if  it  be  apocryphal,  is  equally  cha- 
racteristic of  tne  times — how  when  a  boy,  Alfred,  although  he 
disliked  the  labour  of  learning,  eagerly  listened  to  the  songs 
of  the  minstrels  who  frequented  his  father's  court,  and  learned 
many  of  them  by  heart ;  and  how  the  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  so 
richly  illuminated,  was  offered  by  his  step-mother,  queen  Judith, 
as  the  prize  for  him  who  would  most  readily  learn  to  read  it. 

Although  the  Danes  were  certainly  not  the  uncultivated  bar- 
barians which  the  Saxon  writers,  in  their  case  very  naturally,  re- 
presented them  to  be,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  lire,  as  well 
as  sword,  marked  their  footsteps,  and  that  manuscripts  innu- 
merable— ^many  of  them  doubtless  Saxon  poetry — were  destroyed 
by  them.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  ravages,  notwithstanding 
too  the  scorn  with  which  the  language  of  the  conquered  people 
was  viewed  by  the  Normans,  much  Saxon  poetry  is  still  extant 
poetry,  singidarly  resembling  the  spirited  extracts  which  we 
meet  with  in  these  volimies,  and  proving  how  completely  the 
two  nations  were  brethren  in  thought  and  in  feeling.  Although 
we  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Laing  in  his  views  of  the 
low  state  of  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  literature,  to  all  that  he 
says  respecting  the  energetic  and  impulsive  character  of  our 
Scandinavian  invaders,  we  fully  consent. 

The  following  affords  an  excellent  summary  of  the  chief  points 
of  the  religion  of  Odin  : — 

*  The  most  permanent  remains  of  the  Odin  religion  are  to  be  found  in 
the  usages  and  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  Odin  worshippers. 
All  the  descendants  of  the  great  Saxon  race  retain  the  names  of  the  three 
days  of  the  week — ^Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday — from  the  Odin 
religion.     Tuesday,  perhaps,  or  Diss-day,  on  which  the  offerings  to  fate 
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were  made,  and  the  courts  c£  justice  held,  may  belong  also  to  the  num- 
ber. Yule  is  a  pagan  festival  kept  in  the  pagan  way,  with  merriment 
and  good  cheer,  aU  over  the  Saxon  world.  Beltan  is  kept  on  Midsimi- 
mer-day,  all  over  the  north  of  Europe,  by  lighting  fires  on  the  hiUs,  and 
other  festivities.  It  is  but  within  these  fifty  years  that  trolls  or  sea- 
trows,  and  finmen  and  dwarfs,  disappeared  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Mara  (the  nightmare)  still  rides  the  modem  Saxon  in  his  sleep, 
and  under  the  same  name  nearly  as  she  did  the  Yngling  king  Vanland  ; 
and  the  evil  one  in  the  Odin  mythology,  Nokke,  keeps  his  ground,  in 
the  speech  and  invocations  of  our  common  people,  as  Old  Nick,  in  spite 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  much  more  enduring  ideas  are  than  things — the  intellec- 
tual than  the  material  objects  that  mark  the  existence  of  the  human 
species.  Stone- work,  and  gold,  and  statues,  and  all  material  remains  of 
this  once  general  reUgion  of  the  north,  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  yet  words  and  ideas  belonging  to  it  remain. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  religion  of  Odin,  as  in  that  of  Mahomet, 
women  appear  to  have  had  no  part  in  the  future  life.  We  find  no  allu- 
sion to  any  Valhalla  for  the  female  virtues.  The  Paradise  of  Mahomet 
and  the  Valhalla  of  Odin  are  the  same ;  only  the  one  offers  sensual,  and 
the  other  warlike  enjoyments,  to  the  happy.  They  both  exclude  females. 
This  is  not  the  only  coincidence.  Odm  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Thor  in  Odinism  that  Mahomet  stands  in  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  Mahometanism.  The  family  of  Mahomet,  its  semi-sacred  charac- 
ter, and  its  rights,  as  successors  to  the  prophet,  to  the  throne  and  supre- 
macy of  temporal  power  over  Mahometans,  and  with  equal  rights  of  suc- 
cession in  equal  degrees  of  affinity  to  this  sacred  source,  is  in  fact  the 
Yngling  dynasty  of  Odinism.  If  Mahomet  had  existed  400  years  earlier, 
he  would  have  been  in  modern  history  one  of  the  Odins,  perhaps  the  Odin, 
and  the  person  or  persons  we  call  Odin  would  have  merged  in  him.  The 
rapid  conquest  by  Christianity  over  Odinism.  about  the  beginning  of  the 
11  th  century,  proves  that  the  latter  was  not  indigenous,  but  imported,  and 
belonged  to  different  physical  circumstances  and  a  different  social  state. 
ITie  exclusion  of  females  from  a  future  life,  and  their  virtues  from  reward, 
was  not  suited  to  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  men  hve  in  the 
North,  although  among  a  people  living  on  horseback  in  the  plains  of 
Asia  the  female  may  hold  no  higher  social  estimation  than  the  horse. 
Christianity,  by  including  the  female  sex  in  its  benefits,  could  not  but 
prevail  in  the  North  over  Odinism. — ib.,  pp.  91-3. 

We  must,  however,  pass  on  to  the  chronicle  itself.  This  be- 
gins, like  all  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  prose  or  poetical, 
with  a  description  of  'the  earth's  surface.'  In  this  manner 
Elfric's  curious  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  and  Wace's 
rhymed  one  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  Benoit  St.  More's, 
on  the  same  subject,  also  begin.  In  the  chronicle  before  us  the 
the  site  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Odin  is 
believed  to  have  migrated,  is  accurately  enough  described. 
^  Eastward  of  the  Tanais  there  was  a  land  called  Asaland,  the 
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chief  city  of  which  was  Asgaard/  (supposed  by  many  northern 
scholars  to  be  Chasgar  in  the  Caucasian  ridge)^  'and  in  that  city 
was  a  chief  called  Odin,  and  it  was  a  great  place  for  sacrifice/ 
Snorro's  account  of  Odin  is  very  obscure,  truth  and  fable  being 
seemingly  inextricably  mingled.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
conqueror  rather  than  a  colonist,  and  to  have  combined  the 
priestly  with  the  judicial  functions.  He  unquestionably  be- 
longed to  a  people  superior  in  civilization  to  the  rude  dwellers 
of  the  north,  and  doubtless  it  was  from  him  they  derived  that 
knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  which  enabled  them  to  profit  so 
largely  by  the  treasures  of  their  mines.  The  supernatural  qua- 
lities which  Snorro  so  abundantly  assigns  to  Odin,  seem  to  us  to 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  an  oriental  source,  both  of  him  and  his 
religion.  His  laying  his  hand  on  the  heads  of  his  followers,  to 
ensure  them  victory  in  battle ;  his  power  of  stilling  tempests 
and  raising  the  dead  by  magic  songs ;  his  power  of  transforming 
himself  into  any  shape;  his  understanding  'the  songs,  by  which 
the  earthy  thehills,  the  stones  and  mounds  were  opened  to  him  ; 
and  he  bound  these  who  dwelt  in  them  by  the  power  of  his  word, 
and  went  in  and  took  what  he  pleased  i'  how  strongly  do  all 
these  marvels  remind  us  of  the  earliest  tales  of  eastern  super- 
rtition  Odin  also  carried  about  a  human  head,  preserved  by 
magical  art;  'and  he  sang  incantations  over  it ;  and  thereby  he 
gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him,  and  discovered  many  se- 
crets.^ The  reader  familiar  with  tales  of  oriental  magic,  will 
immediately  recognize  the  fable  of  this  head — for  it  may  be 
met  with  in  the  Persian,  Arabian,  and  even  Jewish  legends ; 
nay,  it  survived  to  comparatively  modern  times,  for  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Templars  was  their  having  such  a 
head  in  their  possession. 

Odin  died  in  his  bed,  commanding  his  body  to  be  burned, 
and  directing  the  same  rule  to  be  adopted  for  succeeding  kings. 
This  practice,  which  never  could  previnl  in  the  north,  affords  the 
last  confirmation,  we  think,  of  the  oriental  source  of  the  Odin 
religion,  and  proves  too  how  httle  suited  it  was  to  the  people  upon 
whom  it  was  imposed.  Indeed  long  before  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  we  find  that  many  of  their  kings  were  buried  under 
mounds,  instead  of  being  burnt. 

The  chronicle  of  the  successors  of  Odin  presents  that  mixture 
of  truth  and  fable  which  the  early  history  of  all  countries  ex- 
hibits. Snorro,  however,  passes  rapidly  over  this  portion,  and 
with  the  saga  of  Halfdan  the  Black,  who  reigned  about  840-60, 
authentic  history  begins.  Halfdan^s  grandson  was  king  Hakon 
the  Grood — a  title  given  him  by  the  Scalds,  apparently  because, 
although  a  christian,  he  did  not  wage  such  a  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary warfare  against  the  worshippers  of  Odin,  as  his  successors 
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did.  Hakon  was  brought  up  in  England  by  king  Athelstan. 
Here  are  some  of  his  laws^  which  seem  to  mark  an  advancing 
state  of  civilization : — 

'  King  Hakon  after  this  battle  made  a  law,  that  all  inhabited  land  over 
the  whole  country  along  the  sea-coast,  and  as  far  back  from  it  as  the 
salmon  swims  up  in  the  rivers,  should  be  divided  into  ship-raths  accord- 
ing to  the  districts  ;  and  it  was  fixed  by  law  how  many  ships  there  should 
be  from  each  district,  and  how  great  each  should  be,  when  the  whole 
people  were  called  out  on  service.  For  this  outfit  the  whole  inhabitants 
should  be  bound,  whenever  a  foreign  army  came  to  the  country.  With 
this  came  also  the  order  that  beacons  should  be  erected  upon  the  hills,  so 
that  every  man  could  see  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  told  that 
a  war-signal  could  thus  be  given  in  seven  days,  from  the  most  southerly 
beacon  to  the  most  northerly  Thing-seat  in  Halogaland.'— ib.,  pp.  333-4. 

Hakon,  like  all  the  Norse-kings,  was  a  great  warrior.  After  a 
reign  of  twenty-six  years,  he  was  killed  in  battle ;  and  the  story 
of  this  last  conflict  is  given  with  true  Homeric  spirit.  We  sub- 
join an  extract  or  two,  as  they  exhibit  a  curious  instance  of  the 
discipline  of  men,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as 
mere  barbarians,  and  of  their  free  principles.  King  Hakon  was 
at  a  feast,  when  a  gallant  armanent  sailed  into  view. 

*  Then  one  of  them  went  into  the  room  and  asked  Eyvind  Finsson  to 
come  out  as  fast  as  possible,  for  it  was  very  needful.  Eyvind  immedi- 
diately  came  out,  and  went  to  where  he  coidd  see  the  ships,  and  saw  di- 
rectly that  a  great  army  was  on  the  way ;  and  he  returned  in  all  haste 
into  the  room,  and,  placing  himself  before  the  king,  said,  '  Short  is  the 
hour  for  acting,  and  long  the  hour  for  feasting.'  The  king  cast  his  eyes 
upon  him,  and  said,  '  What  now  is  in  the  way  ?'     Eyvind  said — 

'  Up,  king !  the  avengers  are  at  hand ! 
Eric's  bold  sons  approach  the  land  ! 
The  judgment  of  the  sword  they  crave 
Agwnst  their  foe.     Thy  wrath  I  brave ; 
Tho'  well  I  know  'tis  no  light  thing 
To  bring  war-tidings  to  the  king. 
And  tell  him  'tis  no  time  to  rest. 
Up  !  gird  your  armour  to  your  breast : 
Thy  honour's  dearer  than  my  life ; 
Therefore  I  say,  up  to  the  strife  !* 

'  Then  said  the  king,  '  Thou  art  too  brave  a  fellow,  Eyvind,  to  bring 
us  any  false  alarm  of  war.'  The  others  all  said  it  was  a  true  report. 
The  king  ordered  the  tables  to  be  removed,  and  then  he  went  out  to 
look  at  the  ships ;  and  when  it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  these  were 
ships  of  war.  the  king  asked  his  men  what  resolution  they  should  take — 
whether  to  give  battle  with  the  men  they  had,  or  go  on  board  ship  and 
sail  away  northwards  along  the  land.  *  For  it  is  easy  to  see,'  said  he, 
'  that  we  must  now  fight  against  a  much  greater  force  than  we  ever  had 
against  us  before  ;  although  we  thought  just  the  same  the  last  time  we 
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fought  against  Gunbild's  sons.'     No  one  was  in  a  huny  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  the  king ;  but  at  last,  £3rvind  replied  to  the  king's  speech  — 

*  Thou  who  in  the  battle-plain 

Hast  often  poured  the  sharp  spear-rain ! 

HI  it  beseems  our  warriors  brave 

To  fly  upon  the  ocean  wave  : 

To  fly  upon  the  blue  wave  north. 

When  Harald  from  the  south  comes  forth. 

With  many  a  ship  riding  in  pride 

Upon  the  foaming  ocean  tide ; 

With  many  a  ship  and  southern  viking, — 

Let  us  take  shield  in  hand,  brave  king.' 

'  The  king  rephed,  '  Thy  counsel,  Eyvind,  is  manly,  and  after  my  own 
heart ;  but  I  will  hear  the  opinion  of  others  upon  this  matter.'  Now, 
as  the  king's  men  thought  they  discerned  what  way  the  king  was  inclined 
to  take,  they  answered  that  they  would  rather  fall  bravely  and  like  men 
than  fly  before  the  Danes  ;  adding,  that  they  had  often  gained  the  vic- 
tory against  greater  odds  of  numbers.  The  king  thanked  them  for  their 
resolution,  and  bade  them  arm  themselves ;  and  aB  the  men  did  so.  The 
king  put  on  his  armour,  and  girded  on  his  sword,  Quembiter,  and  put  a 
gilt  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  took  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  shield  by 
his  side.  He  then  drew  up  his  court-men  and  the  bonders  in  one  body, 
and  set  up  his  banner.' — ib.,pp.  340,  341. 

King  Hakon  bore  himself  right  bravely^  and  stood  conspicuons 
with  his  golden  helmet ;  Ejrvind^  the  sesdd^  keeping  close  to  him, 
fighting,  and  singing  war-songs ;  but  from  that  fight  he  never 
return^ ;  he  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  buried  '  in  full  armour, 
and  with  his  best  clothes,'  under  a  great  mound.  His  faithful  scald, 
however,  survived  to  sing  his  deeds,  and  '  how  well  he  was  re- 
ceived  in  ValhaUa.'  This  poem,  named  '  Hakonarmal,'  is  sub- 
joined in  a  very  spirited  translation.  It  is  a  noble  poem,  and 
most  characteristic  of  the  haughty  kings  of  the  ocean.  The 
following  is  a  part : — 

'  In  Odin's  hall  an  empty  place 
Stands  for  a  king  of  Yngve's  race ; 
*  Go,  my  valkyriars,'  Odin  said, 
'  Go  forth,  my  angels  of  the  dead, 
Gondul  and  Skogul,  to  the  plain 
Drenched  with  the  battle's  bloody  rain. 
And  to  the  dying  Hakon  tell 
Here  in  Valhdla  he  shall  dwell.' 

*  At  Stord,  so  late  a  lonely  shore. 
Was  heard  the  battle's  wild  uproar ; 
The  hghtning  of  the  flashing  sword 
Burned  fiercely  at  the  shore  of  Stord. 
From  levelled  halberd  and  spear-head 
Life-blood  was  dropping  fast  and  red ; 
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And  the  keen  arrows*  biting  deet 
Upon  the  shore  at  Stord  fieLst  beat. 

'  With  batter'd  shield,  and  blood-smear*d  sword. 
Sits  one  beside  the  shore  at  Stord, 
With  armour  crashed  and  gashed  sits  he, 
A  grim  and  ghastly  sight  to  see ; 
And  round  about  in  sorrow  stand 
The  warriors  of  his  gallant  band : 
Because  the  king  of  Doglin's  race 
In  Odin's  hall  must  fill  a  place. 

'  Then  up  spake  Gondul,  standing  near. 
Resting  upon  his  long  ash  spear, — 
'  Hakon,  the  gods'  cause  prospers  well, 
And  thou  in  Odin's  halls  shalt  dwell !' 
The  king  beside  the  shore  of  Stord 
The  speech  of  the  valkyriar  heard. 
Who  sat  there  on  his  coal-black  steed. 
With  shield  on  arm  and  helm  on  head. 

•  Thoughtful,  said  Hakon,  '  Tell  me  why. 
Ruler  of  battles,  victory 

Is  so  dealt  out  on  Stord's  red  plain  } 

Have  we  not  well  deserved  to  gain  ?* 

'  And  is  it  not  as  well  dealt  out  ?' 

Said  Gondul.     Hearest  thou  not  the  shout  ? 

The  field  is  cleared — ^the  foemen  run — 

Hie  day  is  ours — the  battle  won  !' 

'  Then  Skogul  said,  '  My  coal-black  steed. 
Home  to  &e  gods  I  now  must  speed. 
To  their  green  home  to  tell  the  tiding 
That  Hakon's  self  is  thither  riding.' 
To  Hermod  and  to  Braga  then 
Said  Odin,  •  Here,  the  first  of  men. 
Brave  Hakon  comes,  the  Norseman's  king, — 
Go  forth,  my  welcome  to  him  bring.* 

*  Fresh  from  the  battle-field  came  in, 
Dripping  with  blood,  the  Norsemen's  king. 
•  Methinks,'  said  he.  '  great  Odin's  will 

Is  harsh,  and  bodes  me  further  ill : 
Thy  son  from  off  the  field  to-day 
From  victory  to  snatch  away !' 
But  Odin  said,  *  Be  thine  the  joy 
Valhalla  gpves,  my  own  brave  boy  !' 

'  And  Braga  said,  '  Eight  brothers  here 
Welcome  thee  to  VaUialla's  cheer. 
To  drain  the  cup,  or  fights  repeat 
Where  Hakon  Eric's  earls  beat.' 
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Quoth  the  stout  king,  '  And  shall  my  gear. 

Helm,  sword,  and  mail-coat,  axe  and  spear. 

Be  still  at  hand  ?     'Tis  good  to  hold 

Fast  by  our  trusty  friends  of  old/ — ib.,  pp.  346 — 347. 

In  the  saga  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  we  have  some  curious 
accounts  of  the  conversion, — if  we  may  use  6uch  a  term, — of  the 
north-men  to  Christianity.  Bribes,  or  threats,  seem  to  have  been 
unsparingly  used,  and  the  whole  of  religion  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  being  baptized,  and  eating  fish  on  fast  days.  Singularly 
enough,  the  kings  themselves,  rather  than  ecclesiastics,  were 
the  missionaries ;  and  certainly,  with  aU  their  faults,  the  clergy 
of  that  day  managed,  in  a  far  more  christian  like  manner,  than 
those  blood  thirsty  warriors.  Indeed,  we  could  not  point  to  a 
greater  contrast,  than  that  which  the  history  of  Bede,  and  the 
letters  of  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  present,  to  Snorro^s 
account  of  the  christianizing  of  Norway,  and  Iceland.  Here  is 
one  specimen. 

'  The  same  harvest,  king  Olaf  summoned  the  bonders  to  a  Thing  of 
the  four  districts  at  Drogseid,  in  Stad ;  and  there  the  people  from  Sogn, 
the  Fiord  district.  South  More,  and  Raumsdal,  were  summoned  to  meet. 
King  Olaf  came  there  with  a  great  many  people  who  had  followed  him 
from  the  eastward,  and  also  with  those  who  had  joined  him  from  Roga- 
land  and  Hordaland.  When  the  king  came  to  the  Thing,  he  proposed 
to  them  there,  as  elsewhere,  Christianity ;  and  as  the  kmg  had  such  a 
powerful  host  with  him,  they  were  frightened.  The  king  offered  them 
two  conditions, — either  to  accept  Christianity,  or  to  fight.  But  the 
bonders  saw  they  were  in  no  condition  to  fight  the  king,  and  resolved, 
therefore,  that  all  the  people  should  agree  to  be  baptised.  The  king 
proceeded  afterwards  to  Forth  More,  and  baptised  all  that  district.  He 
then  sailed  to  Lade,  in  Drontheim ;  had  the  temple  there  rased  to  the 
ground  ;  took  all  the  ornaments  and  all  property  out  of  the  temple,  and 
from  the  gods  in  it ;  and  among  other  things,  the  great  gold  ring  which 
£arl  Hakon  had  ordered  to  be  made,  and  which  hung  in  the  door  of 
tbe  temple ;  and  then  had  the  temple  burnt.' — ib.,  pp.  431,  432. 

Here  is  a  different  one.     Olaf  meets  with  some  Icelanders. 

'  When  Michaelmas  came,  the  king  had  high  mass  sung  with  great 
splendour.  The  Icelanders  went  there,  and  listened  to  the  fine  singing 
and  the  sound  of  the  bells  ;  and  when  they  came  back  to  their  ships, 
every  man  told  his  opinion  of  the  christian  man's  worship.  Kiartan  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  it,  but  most  of  the  others  scoffed  at  it ;  and  it 
^ent  according  to  the  proverb,  *  The  king  has  many  ears,'  for  this  was 
told  to  the  king.  He  sent  immediately  that  very  day,  a  message  to  Kiartan 
to  come  to  him.  Kiartan  went  to  the  king  with  some  men,  and  the  king  re- 
ceived him  kindly.  Kiartan  was  a  very  stout  and  handsome  man,  and  of 
r^y  and  agreeable  speech.  After  the  king  and  Kiartan  had  conversed  a 
Htlle,  the  king  asked  him  to  adopt  Christianity.  Kiartan  replies,  that  he 
woold  not  say  no  to  that,  if  he  thereby  obtained  the  king's  friendship  ; 

Vol.  XVI.  o 
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luul  US  the  king  promised  him  the  fullest  friendship,  they  were  soon 
•jirn^eil.  Hie  next  day.  Kiartan  was  haptised,  together  with  his  relation, 
liiUlo  Tliorleikson,  and  all  their  fellow-travellers.  Kiartan  and  Bolle 
wi^re  the  kiiiij^s  guests  as  long  as  they  were  in  their  white  baptismal 
clothes,  and  the  king  had  much  kindness  for  them.  Wherever  they 
came,  they  were  looked  upon  as  people  of  distinction. 

•  As  king  Olaf  one  day  was  walking  in  the  street,  some  men  met  him, 
and  he  who  went  the  foremost  saluted  the  king.  The  king  asked  the 
man  his  name,  and  he  called  himself  Halfred. 

•  •  Art  thou  the  scald  ?*  said  the  king. 

•  •  I  can  compose  poetry.*  rephed  he. 

•  •  Wilt  thou,  thea,  adopt  Christianity,  and  come  -into  my  service  ?* 
askcfl  the  king. 

•  *  If  1  am  baptiied/  replies  he,  '  it  must  be  on  one  condition, — that 
thou  th\*«lf  art  my  godfather ;  for  none  other  will  I  have.' 

•Tlie  king  re))lies,  •  That  I  will  do.*  And  Halfred  was  baptised,  the 
king  luUdinghim  during  the  baptism.* — ib.,  pp.  451 — 452. 

Halfred  the  scald,  continued  firm  to  his  godfather;  lie  stood 
Wsido  him  at  his  death,  whieli  was  in  battle,  against  Sweyn,  the 
fathor  of  our  Canute,  and  he  sung  his  deeds.  The  next  Saga 
platH^s  us  on  English  ground,  for  it  details  the  warlike  doings 
of  Saint  Olaf,  who  aided  Ethelred  the  Unready,  in  regaining 
liis  kingilom  from  the  Danes.  It  was  this  King  Olaf  who  sailed 
up  the  Thames,  and  lajning  cables  round  the  piles  of  London 
bridge,  bn>ko  it  down,  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Fleet,  where  his  ships  anchored.     And  therefore 

savs  Ottar  Swarte : — 

• 

•  •  Ixtndon  Bridge  is  broken  down, — 

Ctold  is  won,  and  bright  renown. 

Shields  resounding. 

War-horns  sounding, 
Ilildur  shouting  in  the  din ! 

Arrows  singing. 

Mail-coats  ringing — 
Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win  !' 

•  And  he  also  composed  these — 

*  *  King  Ethelred  has  found  a  friend  : 

Brave  Olaf  will  his  throne  defend — 

In  bloody  fight 

Maintain  his  right. 

Win  back  his  land 

With  blood-red  hand, 
And  Edmund's  son  upon  his  throne  replace — 
Edmund,  the  star  of  every  royal  race  !' 

*  Sigvat  also  relates  as  follows  : — 
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"At  London  Bridge  stout  Olaf  gave 
Odin's  law  to  his  war* men  brave — 

'To  win  or  die!' 

And  their  foemen  fly. 
Some  by  the  dyke-side  refuge  gain — 
Some  in  their  tents  on  Sou&wark  plain  ! 

This  sixth  attack 

Brought  victory  back.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

The  extracts  from  the  songs  of  the  scalds  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  this  chronicle^  give  great  spirit  and  force  to 
the  narrative^  and  are  most  valuable  as  specimens  of  vernacular 
poetry^  so  many  ages  ago.  Sigvat^  who  was  a  favourite  scald  of 
King  Olaf^  celebrated  Canute  in  his  songs^  and  when  he  set 
forth  with  his  ^  dragon  ship/  so  large  and  noble  that  *  it  had 
nxty  ranks  of  rowers^  and  the  head  was  gilt  all  over^  and  the 
sails  were  in  stripes  red^  blue^  and  green.' 

* '  Canute  is  out  beneath  the  sky — 
Canute  of  the  clear  blue  eye ! 
The  king  is  out  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
Leading  his  grand  fleet  from  the  West. 
On  to  &e  East  the  ship-masts  glide. 
Glancing  and  bright  each  long-ship's  side. 
The  conqueror  of  great  Ethelred, 
Canute,  is  there,  his  foeman's  dread  : 
His  dragon  with  her  sails  of  blue. 
All  bright  and  brilliant  to  the  view. 
High  hoisted  on  the  yard-arms  wide. 
Carries  great  Canute  o'er  the  tide. 
Brave  is  the  royal  progress — fiwt 
The  proud  ship's  keel  obeys  the  mast, 
Dashes  through  foam,  and  gains  the  land. 
Raising  a  surge  on  L3rmfiord'8  strand.' — ib.,  p.  244. 

King  Harald  Hardrada^  the  nephew  of  Olaf^  the  saint^  was 
a  great  warrior.  He  lost  his  life  in  England^  whither  he  had 
come  to  aid  Teste  in  his  contest  with  his  brother  Harald^  for  the 
kingdom.  The  following  supplies  an  interesting  episode  of 
English  history,  near  Staixibrd. 

'  King  Harald  Godwinsson  had  come  with  an  immense  army,  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantry.  Now  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  rode  around  his 
array,  to  see  how  every  part  was  drawn  up.  He  was  upon  a  black 
horse,  and  the  horse  stumbled  under  him,  so  that  the  king  fell  ofi*.  He 
got  up  in  haste,  and  said,  '  A  fisdl  is  lucky  for  a  traveller.' 

'  Tlie  English  king  Harald  said  to  the  Northmen  who  were  with  him, 
'  Do  ye  know  the  stout  man  who  fell  from  his  horse,  with  the  blue 
kirtle  and  the  beautiful  helmet  ?' 

' '  That  is  the  king  himself,'  said  they. 

o2 
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•  The  Elnglish  king  said,  '  A  great  man,  and  of  statdy  appearance  is 
he  ;  but  I  tbjnk  his  luck  has  left  him/ 

« Twenty  horsemen  rode  forward  from  the  Thingmen's  troops  against 
the  Northmen's  array  ;  and  all  of  them,  and  likewise  their  horses,  were 
clothed  in  armour. 

•  One  of  the  horsemen  said,  *  Is  Earl  Teste  in  this  army  ?' 
'  The  earl  answered,   •  It  \&  not  to  be  denied  that  ye  will  find  him 

here.' 

•  The  horseman  says,  'Thy  brother.  King  Harald,  sends  thee  saluta- 
tion, with  the  message  that  thou  shalt  have  the  whole  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  rather  than  thou  shouldst  not  submit  to  him,  he  will  give 
thee  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  to  rule  over  along  with  himself.' 

•  The  earl  replies,  *  This  is  something  different  from  the  enmity  and 
acorn  he  offered  last  winter  ;  and  if  this  had  been  offei-ed  then  it  would 
have  saved  many  a  man's  life  who  now  is  dead,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  kingdom  of  England.  But  if  I  accept  of  this  offer,  what 
will  he  give  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  for  his  trouble  ?' 

'  The  horseman  replied,  '  He  has  also  spoken  of  this  ;  and  will  give 
him  seven  feet  of  English  ground,  or  as  much  more  as  he  may  be  taller 
than  other  men.' 

•  '  Then,'  said  the  earl,  '  go  now  and  tell  King  Harald  to  get  ready 
for  battle  ;  for  never  shall  the  Northmen  say  with  truth  that  Earl  Toste 
left  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  to  join  his  enemy's  troops,  when  he  came 
to  fight  west  here  in  England.  We  shall  rather  all  take  the  resolution 
to  die  with  honour,  or  to  gain  England  by  a  victory.' 

•  Then  the  horseman  rode  back. 

•  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  said  to  the  earl,  '  Who  was  the  man  who 
spoke  so  well  ?' 

•  The  earl  replied,  *  That  was  King  Harald  Godwinsson.' 

•  Then  said  King  Harald  Sigurdsson,  *  That  was  by  far  too  long  con- 
cealed from  me ;  for  they  had  come  so  near  to  our  army,  that  this 
Harald  should  never  have  carried  back  the  tidings  of  our  men's 
slaughter.' 

•  Then  said  the  earl,  *  It  was  certainly  imprudent  for  such  chiefs,  and 
it  may  be  as  you  say  ;  but  I  saw  he  was  going  to  offer  me  peace  and  a 

f-eat  dominion,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  be  his  murderer  if 
betrayed  him ;  and  I  would  rather  he  should  be  my  murderer  than  I 
his,  if  one  of  two  be  to  die.' ' — vol.  iii.  p.  88 — 90. 

The  battle  accordingly  took  place,  and  Harald  Hardrada  was 
killed.  Hitherto,  the  songs  of  the  scalds  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  to  war,  and  adventure.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  however, 
which  was  now  awakening  throughout  Europe,  is  discernible  in 
the  songs  which  King  Magnus  Barefoot,  who  reigned  at  the  close 
^  the  eleventh  century,  made  upon  his  lady-love— said  by 
Torfaeus  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  the 
Iiith,  of  Germany. 

We  had  intended  to  furnish  specimens,  but  our  space  is  ex- 
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King  Magnus  did  not  obtain  her,  he  was  killed  in  battle  at 
an  early  age.  Most  of  the  later  kings  of  Norway,  seem  to  have 
composed  songs,  some  of  them  very  spirited.  With  the  following, 
made  by  King  Sigurd  Inge,  whilst  hiding  from  his  enemies,  we 
conclude : — 

'  Far  up  the  fiord  there  is  a  cave  in  the  rock  :  in  that  place  Sigard 
let  with  his  followers,  who  were  above  twenty  men,  secretly,  and  hung 
a  grey  doth  before  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  so  that  no  person  could  see 
them  from  the  strand.  Thorleif  Skieppe,  and  Einar  son  of  Ogmund  of 
Sand,  and  of  Gudrun  daughter  of  Einar  Aresson  of  Reiktaholm,  pro- 
cared  food  for  Sigurd  daring  the  winter.  It  is  said  that  Sigurd  made 
tiie  Laplanders  construct  two  boats  for  him  during  the  winter  up  in  the 
fiord ;  and  they  were  fastened  together  with  deer  sinews,  without  nails, 
and  with  twigs  of  willow  instead  of  knees,  and  each  boat  could  carry 
tirelve  men.  Sigurd  was  with  the  Laplanders  while  they  were  making 
the  boats ;  and  Qie  Laplanders  had  good  ale.  with  which  they  enter- 
tained Sigurd.     Sigurd  made  these  lines  on  it : — 

' '  In  the  Lapland  tent 

Brave  days  we  spent, 
Under  the  grey  birch  tree ; 

In  bed  or  on  bank 

We  knew  no  rank, 
And  a  merry  crew  were  we. 

' '  Good  ale  went  round 

As  we  sat  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  grey  birch  tree  j 

And  up  with  the  smoke 

Flew  laugh  and  joke. 
And  a  merry  crew  were  we.'— -ib.,  p.  243. 

We  have  been  rather  profnse  in  onr  extracts  from  this  curions, 
and  most  characteristic  old  history.  But  it  is  long  since  we  have 
met  with  a  work  so  spirited,  and  so  amusing,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  such  valuable  information  respecting  a  race  to 
whom  we  are  so  largely  indebted^  as  this  venerable  chronicle  of 
Snorro  Sturleson. 


Art.  VII.  Notices  of  the  state  of  Religion  in  Geneva  and  Belgium.  By 
H.  Heugh,  D.D.  Glasgow:  James  Maclehose,  83,  Buchanan- 
street.     1844. 

TnousANns  of  our  countrymen  visit  the  Continent  every  year 
for  the  gratification  of  desires  as  varied  as  the  rank,  circum- 
stances, and  mental  culture  of  the  tourists.  They  travel  through 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  gaze  on  landscapes  of  mag- 
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nificcnt  width  and  beauty^  ascend  mountains^  float  on  lakes, 
and  pause  on  battle-fields,  survej  cathedral  and  baronial  towers, 
and  return  home  again  supplied  only  with  materials  for  a  few 
days  loquacity,  in  describing  the  weather  they  enjoyed,  the 
costume  or  patois  that  struck  them ;  or  in  debating  what  was 
the  dieapest  and  best  of  the  hotels,  or  the  smartest  among  the 
camditctewrs.  A  few  vague  reminiscences  of  scenery  and  man- 
ners may  cling  to  them,  to  which  they  make  frequent  appeal,  in 
proof  that  the^  have  been  abroad.  Sometimes  the  traveller 
returns  from  his  hasty  tour,  and  sets  himself  to  instruct  such 
as>  tarry  at  home  in  the  political  and  religious  character  of 
diiitmit  countries.  Often  has  the  religion  of  continental  coun- 
tries bctnx  sketched  and  pourtrayed  after  a  brief  and  rapid  visit 
tv>  them.  But  how  frequently  are  we  compelled  in  such  cases 
%s>  mouru  over  the  sophism  lurking  in  the  adage, '  Ex  uno  disce 
CMMM'ot/  The  traveller  has  given  us  his  own  impressions, 
yathert^l  from  an  imperfect  sur\'ey,  or  from  the  gossip  of  some 
naxdvuu  as;»ociate ;  and  a  town  or  district  has  its  reUgious  cha- 
r^'tt^r  staiupeti  on  principles  as  fortuitous  as  the  distributions 
uf  a  lottery.  The  description  given  of  the  Christianity  of  any 
portion  ot*  the  route  a  visitor  has  passed  over,  usually  depends 
uu  the  nature  of  that  society  into  which  the  tourist  chanced  to 
be  thrown. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  result  of  foreign  travel,  but  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  the  authority  of  its  statements,  and  the 
»ources  of  the  information  contained  in  it,  come  not  within  the 
WH>pe  of  these  reprehensions.  What  its  revered  author  saw  and 
hoanl  is  indeed  noted  down,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  book 
rests  on  documentary  evidence.  As  far  as  concerns  the  account 
of  Geneva,  the  publications  of  Malan,  Gaussen,  Vinet,  and 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  are  often  and  amply  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
author^s  assertion.  The  best  eulogy  which  we  can  pronounce 
on  these  ^  Notices'  is,  that  they  are  trust- worthy  in  the  highest 
degree,  combining  the  soberness  of  historical  truth,  with  the 
vivacious  sketching  of  personal  observation.  The  style  of 
composition  employed  in  the  treatise  is  thus  accounted  for  in 
Jhe  preface  : — '  The  following  chapters  contain  the  substance  of 
six  addresses,  delivered  in  the  course  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber last,  accompanied  with  some  modifications  and  considerable 
additions.  The  chapter  on  Belgium  is  the  substance  of  a 
lecture  delivered  in  April  last,  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of 
the  Continental  Society  of  that  city.  All  the  subjects  treated 
would  have  admitted  of  much  enlargement ;  but  I  was  desirous 
of  presenting  them  lU  a  form  as  condensed  as  their  importance 

would  allow.  . 

Dr.  Hcugh  npi^nt  wme  time  last  year  m  Geneva  and  its 
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Yicdnity.  His  immediate  object  was  to  recruit  those  energies 
vhicli  laborious  and  successful  service  in  bis  Master's  cause  had 
1¥^IL  nigh  exhausted.  He  found  himself  at  once  in  intimate 
communion  with  ^  the  saints  and  the  excellent'  in  the  place  of 
his  temporary  abode.  '  In  them  was  his  delight.'  His  Chris- 
tian sympathies  were  with  them  in  their  extraordinary  efforts  to 
revive  evangelical  religion  in  the  apostate  cantons.  The  history, 
oharacter,  and  success  of  their  struggles  became  feimiliar  to 
}dm,  and  weeks  were  spent  in  the  society  of  these  modem 
Genevese  reformers — ^men  who  have  proved  themselves  the 
worthy  successors  of  Calvin,  Vinet,  and  Farel. 

WluBii  Dr.  Heugh  returned  home,  he  delivered  these  lectures 
(m  the  Beligion  of  the  Continent,  at  the  request  of  many  Chris- 
tian frieptds.    They  give  an  interesting  account  of  Geneva,  its 
tceneiy  and  institutions,  of  its  early  religious  history,  its  past 
glory  and  subsequent  declension.     They  enter  at  length,  calmly 
wd  shrewdly,  into  the  causes  of  this  fatal  degeneracy.     The 
revival  begun  at  Geneva  is  then  traced  and  illustrated  in  many 
of  its  happy  results.     One  interesting  chapter  occurs  on  the 
state  of  Belgium.    Especial  attention  is  given  in  the  concluding 
chapters  to  the  question  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state ; 
—ft  question  becoming  every  day  more  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.     Dr.  Heugh  has  himself 
laboured  widely  and  well  in  that  department  of  Christian  exer- 
tion ;   and  none  are  entitled  to  higher  honour  than  they  who 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  second  reformation.     The  facts 
respecting  the  state  church  of  Geneva  are  fearfullv  ominous. 
The  influence  of  the  state  upon  religion  there,  is  noxious  in  the 
pxtreme.     Evangelical  religion  is  proscribed — Socinianism  is 
patronized.     The  purity  and  freedom  of  the  church  are  indis- 
solubly  associated.     She  needs  not  the  foreign  incumbrance  of 
state  support,  or  the  crushing  patronage  of  civic  rank.     ^  The 
Highest  himself  shall  establish  her.' 

It  is  one  object  of  Dr.  Heugh's  book  to  stir  up  the  sympa- 
thies of  British  Christians  with  continental  evangeUsm.  We 
owe  much  to  the  men  of  former  days  in  France  and  Switzer- 
hmd,  Bome  is  more  active  now  than  at  any  period  since  the 
epoch  of  Luther.  Let  these  '  Notices'  stimulate  our  energies, 
our  prayer,  our  liberality.  We  despair  not  of  these  continental 
protestant  churches.  The  spirit  of  former  days  is  about  to  be 
revived.  The  memory  of  Du  Plessis,  Momay,  Du  Moulin, 
Blondel,  Du  Bose,  Daille,  Drelincourt,  the  Turretini,  Pictet, 
&c.,  are  deeply  revered,  and  their  works  extensively  studied. 
At  present  we  might  point  in  France  to  Grand  Pierre  Audebez, 
the  Monods,  Panmier,  and,  in  addition  to  names  already  men- 
tioned in  Geneva^  to  Bost,  Galland  and  Olivier^ — all  contending 
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for  the  ftdth  ow w  deHvereil  to  the  saints^  and  authors  of  pnbli- 
catious  bearing  oju  the  cau$e  of  evangelical  truth.  Or  we  might 
veltr  to  such  la^vmeu  as  'frouchin,  Rongemont,  of  Neuchatel, 
Lutteroth,  t\Utor  of  the  *  Semexur,'  Count  de  Grasparin,  or  to 
such  ^>ious  authorvNsses  as  Mademoiselles  de  Chabaud,  Latoir^ 
aiul  Uoriuiuie  C^haiauues.  To  those  who  wish  to  increase  their 
iutbrmation  ou  these  exciting  topics,  we  earnestly  recommend 
the  ^Huusal  of  l>r.  Heugh*s  tivatise.  We  make  no  extracts 
iu  this  t<.K>- short  uotic*e.  There  are  not  a  few  paragraphs  we 
might  quote,  to  show  v)ur  ivadei's  the  style  and  character  of  this 
priHluctiou.  We  c^muueud  it  to  all  who  love  to  regard  the  work 
of  the  Iau\1,  and  to  i\>usider  the  o|>eration  of  his  hands— to  all 
who  ai'e  exclainuug  iu  trembling  anticipation,  'Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  i^  Its  statements  are  at  once  interesting  in 
their  uature>  and  satisfactory  in  the  evidence  of  their  truths- 
written  in  an  attractive  and  el^ant  style,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer, 
to  the  renval  of  ntal  piety  at  home,  the  reformation  of  the 
churches  on  the  Continent,  and  the  extension  of  the  gospd  to 
the  heathen  world. 


Art.  VII  I,  The  History  of  Ten  Years,   1830-1840.  By  Louis  Blanc.  Svo. 
liondon :  Chapman  and  HaU,  Strand. 

Wk  took  up  this  volume  on  the  faith  ofsome  daily  and  periodical 
rtnicwors,  whose  praises,  very  liberaUy  bestowed,  had  led  us  to 
anticipate  that  the  author  had  accomplished  a  most  difficult — 
an  almost  impossible  task;  that  of  writing,  in  a  pure  spirit  of 
truth  and  independence,  the  history  of  his  own  times.  We 
regret  to  say  that  our  hopes  were  disappointed  :  nay,  even  after 
reading  the  first  two  pages  of  the  introduction,  we  hesitated  to  go 
any  further  into  the  work.  The  strained  and  utterly  inaccurate 
parallels,  the  far  fetched  and  preposterous  reflections,  and  the 
sententious,  declamatory,  bombastic  style  of  the  opening  sen- 
tences, were  indicative  much  more  of  imagination  and  conceit, 
than  of  that  investigating  mind  and  sound  judgment  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  qualifications  of  a  historian.  However,  we 
resolved  to  pursue  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  work,  in  the  hope 
of  finding,  in  some  parts,  a  few  redeeming  merits ;  and  with  the 
intention  of  deriving  for  ourselves,  and,  we  hope,  for  our  readers, 
some  benefit,  even  from  the  defects  of  the  author  and  the  errors 
of  his  production — defects  and  errors  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  but  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new  school 
in  all  branches  of  French  literature. 
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Aecording  to  the  rules  of  the  new  school^  history  is  no  longer 
a  &itlifnl  record  of  well  ascertained  events^  with  a  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  their  causes  and  of  their  probable  consequences. 
The  modem  French  school  ^  a  change  tout  cela/     The  writer 
ohooses  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  principle ;  then  he  arranges^ 
combines^  and  even  distorts  the  facts  and  events  which  have 
occurred,  so  as  to  make  them  corroborative  of  his  principle ;  and 
he  is  a  historian.     Louis  Blanc's  principle  is,  that  every  thing 
which  has  occurred,  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution, 
is  the  work  of  the  bourgeoistBy  equally  hostile  to  the  people  and 
to  the  aristocracy.     In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  during 
the  last  fourteen  years,  a  set  of  deluded  or  mischievous  men 
I\a^i«  taken,  and  they  continue  to  take,  great  pains  in  setting  the 
tiorkiiig  dasaes  against  the  middle  classes.    The  working  men 
JB-IVaace  are  designated  as  ^  les  prol^taires  /  and,  as  they  always 
ciJL  their  employers,  '  mon  bourgeois,'  it  follows  that  all  persons 
(^leal  property  or  capital  are  thus,  under  the  name  of  ^  bowr* 
^eoiney  rejM^esented  as  the  enemies  of  the  people.     The  natural 
TCSoH  28  a  lamentable  division,  which  leaves  both  the  working 
and  the  middle  classes,  the  '  proletaires'  and  the  '  bourgeois'  at 
the  mercy  of  the  oligarchs  and  of  the  rulers  of  the  country.  In  our 
present  circumstances,  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  protest  against 
such  false  representations,  to  proclaim  that  the  working  men 
and  the  middle  classes  have  a  common  interest,  which  they 
CMinot  promote  but  by  their  union ;  and  we  denounce  as  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  of  their  coimtry,  those  who,  here  or 
elsewhere,  throw  the  seeds  of  discord  and  hatred  among  the 
popular  classes. 

Such  is  avowedly  the  principal  object  of  Louis  Blanc,  in  the 
volume  before  us ;  and  therefore  we  think  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  examine  how  far  he  is  justified  in  his  accusations 
against  the  French  ^  bourgeoisie,'  which  he  represents,*  as  '  ar- 
riving at  political  power  through  the  constituent  assembly ;'  as 
'accomplishing  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  and  the  accession  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth ;'  as  causing  ^  all  the  political  movements  of 
the  Restoration,  by  its  efforts  to  enthral  the  royal  authority,  with- 
out destroying  it ;'  and  as  having  'placed  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
vho  owed  his  authority  to  its  gift  alone.'  In  our  examination,  we 
shall  not  imitate  our  author,  and  content  ourselves  with  mere 
assertions :  we  shall  refer  to  the  best  authorities,  to  confute  the 
statements  of  Louis  Blanc. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  gave  political  power  not  to  the 
'bourgeoisie'  only,  but  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  to  all  the 
active  citizens  {ciiayens  actifs),  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  pay- 

*  Pp.  2,  and  266. 
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iu^  all  fuiuual  coutributiou  equal  to  three  days'  work  (about  two 
sliiUiu^  aud  sixpeuce)^  aud  uLHcribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  national 
^^uard.  Thet»e  actiTe  citizens,  according  to  that  constitution^ 
elei'led  all  the  cine  officers  of  all  the  administrations  and  the 
jud$^^  of  the  courts  of  law.  They  did  not  immediately  elect  the 
meiubev^  of  the  legislature ;  but^  in  every  commune^  the  ^  active 
citi»eiis^  elected  one  elector  for  every  hundred  of  themselves. 
Tiie  qualiticatiuu  for  an  elector  was^  firstly,  an  income  of  £8  lis. 
a  YtHur«  or  the  occupation  of  a  house  of  £6  a  year^  in  towns  of 
uu>ix>  than  !U\  thousand  inhabitants.  Secondly^  in  the  towns 
under  six  thousand  inhabitants,  an  income  of  £6  a  year^  or  the 
tHXHipaiH^y  i>f  a  house  of  £4  a  year.  Thirdly,  in  rural  parishes, 
an  ittiHuue  of  £4  a  vear*  Ko  property  qualification  was  imposed 
ou  t\M  le^rWlator^  And  this  is  what  our  author  calls^  giving 
IH^lxtK'al  |H>w«^  to  the  ^  bourgeoisie !' 

No  dimbl  the  Constitution  of  1793  went  further.  All  citizens 
trf  t>fk\nit y-oiH^  vtNUw  of  a^^  were  *  active  citizens.'  Without  any 
pr\)^H>r(Y  qualiticatiiui^  they  iuimodiately  elected  their  representa- 
l4>t^  in  the  lo^^Uative  assembly,  and  for  that  purpose  met  every 
ytNar  on  the  first  of  May  at  the  chief  place  in  their  cantons,  in 
pniuarv  asstuublies  (asstmbiets  primairei).  They  also,  in  these 
a^MKHub'lic^  ga>*e  their  assent  to,  or  expressed  their  dissent  &om 
the  laws  passeii  by  the  legislators,  and  besides,  elected,  irom 
among  themselves,  electors  to  choose  men  proper  for  all  civil  or 
judicial  ivftiiHvsu 

The  (\institution  of  1796  maintained  the  primary  assemblies, 
<Hnu|MMieil  of  all  the  citizens,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  without 
proiHTtv  qualification.  These  assemblies  annually  elected  all 
the  civil  and  judicial  officials  of  their  cantons,  besides  one  de- 
partmental elector  iTor  every  two  hundred  members  of  the  primary 
aasemblios.  These  departmental  electors  appointed  all  the 
jntiges,  the  jury,  the  administrators  of  the  department,  and  the 
legislators,  who  were  then  divided  into  two  chambers,  'Le 
cousoil  de^  500,'  and  '  Le  conseil  des  anciens/  They  also 
delated  candidates  for  the  directory  of  the  republic.  In  all  these 
cimstitutions,  the  ^  bourgeoisie'  had  no  advantage  over  the  '  prole- 
taires.'  The  last,  which  perhaps  was  the  best,  was  put  an  e^d  to 
by  tlie  conspiracy  of  the  eighteenth  Brumaire,  which  placed  at  the 
liead  of  the  republic,  Bonaparte,  a  deserter  from  his  army  in 
Egj-pt. 

Under  the  constitution  concocted  by  the  new  ruler  and  his 
confidant,  Sieyes,  the  French  government  consisted  of  three 
consuls,  a  senate,  a  corps  legislatif,  and  a  tribunate.  The  go- 
Ternment  reserved  to  itself  the  legislative  initiative.  The  laws 
were  first  presented  by  the  government  to  the  tribunes,  who  dis- 
cussed them ;  and,  if  they  adopted  them,  they  introduced  them. 
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and  explained  the  motives  of  their  acceptation^  to  the  corps 
legislatif.  No  ftirther  discussion  was  permitted  to  the  legisla- 
tors, who  were  obliged  to  vote  upon  the  bills,  by  ballot.  After- 
wards, the  law  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  and  passed  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  constitution  maintained  the  active  citizens  at  twenty*one 
years  of  age.  These  citizens  chose  from  among  themselves,  in 
communal  assemblies,  a  tenth  of  their  total  number,  and  thus 
formed  a  list  of  individuals,  from  among  whom  all  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  arrondissement  were  to  be  chosen. 

All  the  persons  thus  selected  then  met  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  arrondissement,  and  selected  a  tenth  of  their  number,  of 
whom  they  also  formed  a  list,  from  which  the  departmental  ad- 
mimstrators  were  to  be  taken.  Finally,  the  individuals  inscribed 
on  this  departmental  Ust,  similarly  formed  a  fourth  list,  com- 
prising a  tenth  of  their  own  number,  from  which  the  national 
administrators  were  to  be  taken,  by  the  government.  For,  by 
this  constitution,  the  government  reserved  to  itself  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  public  functionaries.  Tribunes,  legislators, 
lenators,  and  even  electors,  were  considered  as  such,  and  were 
dl  chosen  by  the  government. 

No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  coustitution,  and  the  citizens 
bemg  prevented  from  meeting  more  than  once  every  three  years 
fer  the  formation  of  their  lists,  the  consulate  of  BoDaparte  was 
•0  soon  exchanged  for  the  imperial  dignity,  and  a  new  constitu- 
^m  framed,  which  abolished  the  tribunate,  got  rid  of  the  sole 
deliberating  body,  as  well  as  of  the  communal  assemblies,  and 
Isid  the  foundations  of  the  administrative  despotism,  which 
hss  been  so  carefuUy  maintained,  nay,  even  more,  so  wonderfully 
eitended  under  the  Restoration,  and  since  the  revolution  of  July, 
In  all  the  constitutional  vicissitudes  which  we  have  rapidly 
enumerated,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  working  classes,  the 
'bourgeoisie,'  and  the  '  proletaires,'  constantly,  were  equally 
benefited  or  injured.  Both,  under  Napoleon,  were  equally  help- 
less; and  it  is  absurd  to  pretend,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire  was  owing  to  the  ^bourgeoisie.' 

The  work  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  shows,  that  he  is  not  above  forty 
Tears  of  age,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  is  many  years 
younger.  He  has  seen  nothing ;  he  has  read  very  little,  as  now 
is  generally  the  case  with  French  writers ;  and  he  knows  very 
little  indeed,  if  anything,  of  those  times,  and  of  the  first  years  of 
fte  Restoration.  Imagination  makes  up  for  this  ignorance,  and 
enables  him  to  offer  a  sort  of  demonstration  of  his  theory;  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  all  his  statements  and  arguments  are  in 
opposition  to  facts,  as  we  are  going  to  show,  with  regard  to  the 
downfaU  of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
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After  many  yean  of  oneqnaUed  saccesses,  Kapdeon,  defeated 
by  the  elements  in  1812^  saw  the  whole  a[  £urope  rise  in  arms 
against  his  domination ;  and^  fifteen  months  after  the  disastroos 
retreat  from  Moscow,  the  frontiers  of  France  were  covered  with 
the  almost  innumerable  armies  of  the  European  sovereigns.  To 
make  head  against  so  many  enemies,  advancing,  with  unparalleled 
concert,  on  the  French  capital,  was  more  than  mere  militarjr 
genius,  even  of  the  highest  order,  could  accomplish.  This  had 
been  done  in  1702  and  1793,  but  less  by  the  bravery  and  talents 
of  the  leaders,  however  great,  than  by  the  national  energy  called 
into  action  by  the  unanimous  conviction,  that  national  interests 
were  at  stake,  and  that  the  people  were  fighting  for  freedom, 
national  independence,  and  seLT-govemment.  In  1814,  no  such 
feelings  coula  rouse  the  French  people.  The  imperud  despo- 
tism was  certainly  not  worth  fighting  for ;  and  this  explains  why 
the  population  remained  indifferent,  when  they  did  not  receive 
the  mvaders  as  their  liberators.  These  facts  cannot  be  denied. 
We  witnessed  that  invasion,  and  saw  the  principal  events  that 
occurred  during  its  course  from  Antwerp  to  Lyons,  Bayonne,  and 
Paris  j  and  we  afiSrm,  that,  every  where,  the  people  of  all  classes, 
with  some  few  individual  exceptions,  were,  or  seemed,  uncon- 
cerned in  the  gigantic  struggle  which  was  to  decide  their  fate. 

Louis  Blanc  founds  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  in  1814,  his 
principal  argimient  in  support  of  his  theory  on  the  influence  of 
the  ^  bourgeoisie,'  and  strives  hard  to  prove,  that  it  was  easy  ta 
defend  the  capital.  Unfortunately  for  his  cause,  all  his  state- 
ments upon  this  point  are  untrue.  He  maixitains,  that  the; 
garrison  of  Paris  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men, 
besides  the  national  guard ;  whereas,  there  were  only  the  depdts 
of  a  few  regiments,  and  of  the  imperial  guard,  convalescents  and' 
recruits,  with  four  companies  of  veterans,  the  whole  not  amount- 
ing to  six  thousand  men ;  while  the  armed  national  guards  were 
not  above  twenty-five  thousand.  As  to  the  fortifications,  they 
consisted  of  some  'chevaux  de  frise'  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  barriers,  and  which  could  not  resist  five  minutes  the  axes  of 
as  many  sappers.  The  corps  d'armee  of  Marmont  was  not  above 
ten  thousana  men ;  and  that  of  Marshal  Mortier  under  eight 
thousand.^  The  two  corps  d'arm^e,  which  had  executed  their 
junction  on  the  13th  of  March,  had  to  defend  Paris  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month»  with  the  25,000  national  guards,  commanded 
by  Marshal  MoniH^y  ^  afcainst  an  army  of  more  than  80,000  men. 
So  much  for  th^?  accuracy  of  the  enumeration,  presented  by  the 
author,  of  the  ftmnvi  dis|K)9able  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  of 
France* 

After  Riviuft  t^w  t^nnmcration,  he  says :  (p.  6.)  '  Paris  had 

♦  Wl^  M I  W»  ftwi  from  Msrshtl  Mortier  hunielf. 
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threatened  for  several  months ;  consequently^  there  had 
an  needful  time  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  defence. 
¥ni£Sioe  comes  it  then,  that,  when  the  enemy  was  at  our  gates, 
nothing  was  found  in  readiness  for  his  reception  ?* '  We  answer, 
that  the  coalesced  armies  did  not  enter  France,  till  after  the  Ist 
Isnnary,  1814;  and,  therefore,  in  March,  Paris  had  not  been 
dueatened  for  several  months.  But,  even  had  this  been  the 
cue,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
tpproaching  danger.  It  had  been  the  principtd  study  of  the 
inperial  government,  during  its  whole  existence,  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance  of  all  political  matters,  even  of  the  most 
inportant  events,  unless  they  were  a  good  text  for  a  panegyric 
of  Napoleon  le  Grand ;  and  the  censors  of  the  press,  Etienne, 
Jay,*  TisBot,  and  others,  with  a  number  of  scribblers,  among 
whom  was  young  M.  Guizot,  had  zealously  promoted  the  object 
of  the  government,  the  extinction  of  political  life  in  the  nation. 
To  Asm  how  these  worthies  accomplished  their  task,  we  will  give 
<mr  readers  the  contents  of  the  two  principal  newspapers  of  that 
epoch,  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  the  '  Journal  de  I'Empire,'  during 
tke  week  which  preceded  the  battle  and  capitulation  of  Paris. 

Mmreh  28.  Moniteur. — tio  news  of  any  sort.  A  literary  re- 
new of  the  works  of  Ducis,  and  an  article  on  weights  and 
veainres.  Journal  de  VEmptre. — News  of  the  armies.  They 
are  in  Champain.  Napoleon  slept  at  Arcis  sur  Aube,  the  20th. 
A  description  of  the  gallery  of  pictures  of  M.  Didot,  on  sale. 
An  article  on  a  new  French  Grammar ;  and  another  on  the  Ser- 
mons of  Bourdaloue. 

March  24.  Momteur. — ^No  news  whatever.  An  article  on 
'Zoonomie,  ou  lois  de  la  vie  organique/  and  another  on  the 
Geography  of  Malte-brun.  Journal  de  PEmpire. — Arrival  in 
Paris  of  a  numerous  column  of  Russian  and  Prussian  prisoners. 
Article  on  the  works  of  Ducis ;  another  on  the  play,  ^  La  Co- 
quette Corrig^.' 

March  2^.  Moniieur. — ^No  news  whatever.  An  article  on 
'Benand,'  *a  poem  in  12  cantos;  another,  on  stones  fallen 
from  the  skies,  and  instruction  of  the  ministry  of  trade  on  the 
coltnre  of  Palma  Christi.  Journal  de  PEmpire, — Continuation 
of  the  fortification  of  the  approaches  of  Paris.  An  article  on 
'  Peintures  k  fresco ;'  another,  on  a  romance  of  M.  Picard. 

March  26.  Moniieur. — No  news  whatever.  Instruction  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  on  the  Ensemencement  des  Mars. 
Notice  on  Berg-op-zoom,  souvenirs  of  the  campaign  of  1747  !  ! 
Jowmal  de  PEtnpire. — ^The  enemy  has  reappeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Compiegne,  and  was  repulsed.     An  article  on  the 

*  Both  made  peenof  France,  by  Louis  Philippe. 
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correspondence  of  Grimm  and  Diderot ;  another  on  the  tragedy 
of '  Ninus/ 

March  27.  Moniteur. — No  news  whatever.  Article  on  a 
'  Nouveau  recueil  d^anecdotes  in^dites  f  another^  on  the  origin 
of  stones  fallen  from  the  skies.  Journal  de  V Empire. — No  news 
whatever.  Instruction  of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  Judg- 
ment of  an  English  reviewer  on  DeUlle. 

March  28.  Moniteur. — No  news  whatever.  An  article  on 
'  Questions  de  litterature  legale  /  another^  on  ^  Paris  ancien^  et 
Paris  moderne.  Journal  de  VEmpire. — Grand  review,  held  by 
King  Joseph,  of  the  garrison,  and  the  national  guards  of  Paris. 
No  other  news.    An  article  on  the  comic  opera  of  Etienne, 

*  Jocondc.^     (N.B.  Etienne  was  the  censor  of  this  newspaper.) 

March  29.  Moniteur. — ^No  news  whatever.  A  '  Eapport^  to 
the  Imperial  Institute,  on  the  Uolcus-Cafer,  and  the  means  of 
extracting  sugar  from  it.  An  article  on  PineFs  Nozography. 
Journal  de  VEmpire. — No  news  whatever.  Articles  on  ^  Petite 
Chronique  de  Paris.^  '  Discours  et  dessertations  litteraires  sur 
divers  siijets.^     '  La  paix  de  manages.' 

March  90.  (The  day  of  the  battle  and  capitulation  of  Paris.) 
Moniteur. — No  news  whatever.  An  article  on  the  works  of 
Ducis;  another,  on  the  ^  Existence  de  Troie'  I !  Journal  de  VEm- 
pire.— News  :  on  the  26th,  the  emperor  defeated  General  Wen- 
tzingerode,  at  St.  Dizier,  and  took  2000  prisoners.  The  emperor 
is  in  march,  to  the  succour  of  Paris.  The  Dukes  of  Treviso  and 
Eagusa,  (Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont,)  have  been  joined 
by  the  troops  commanded  by  Generals  Compans  and  Omaaio. 
The  enemy  who  crossed  the  Mame  at  Meaux,  will  have  to  fight 
troops  of  the  line.  An  article,  on  monstrous  polypi  inhabiting 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  another,  on  ^  Les  enfants,  contes  k  Tusage 
de  la  jeunesse;  par  Madam  PauHne  Guizote,^  (Nee  de  Meulan). 

March  81.    Moniteur. — No  news  whatever.     An  article  on 

*  Fragments  d'un  voyage  en  prose,  et  en  vers,  fait  en  Italie.' 
Journal  de  VEmpire. — ^No  news  whatever.  Articles,  on  GattelFs 
French  dictionary  :  '  Variety,  physiologic  :'  '  Description  de 
rEjnrpte.' 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  ^  Official 
Moniteur,'  and  of  the  ^  Journal  de  FEmpire,'  afford  an  exact 
idea  of  tlie  imperial  system  of  government,  and  of  the  condition 
to  which  it  had  reduced  France ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  statements  and  of  the  theory  of 
Louis  Blanc,  on  the  instrumentality  of  the  '  bowgeoisie/  in 
the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
certain,  that,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  Mai'ch,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  being  attacked. 
The  first  intimation,  not  of  the  event  itself,  but  of  its  possi- 
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bilitj,  was  given  to  them  at  2  o'clock  by  a  proclamation  of 

King  Joseph^  which  was  placarded  in   all  the  streets  of  the 

capital.     In  this  proclamation^  Joseph  told  the  Parisians^  that 

a  column  of  the  hostile  army,  separated,  by  the  manceuvres  of 

tiie  emperor,  from  the  main  body,  was  approaching  Paris,  with 

the  foolish  hope  of  taking  possession  of  it  by  a  '  coup  de  main,' 

before  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  who  was  on  their  rear,  and 

hastening  to  come  and  exterminate  them.     He  then  proceeded 

to  invite  the  citizens  to  a  vigorous  resistance  in  case  of  an 

attack,  and  strenuously  to  defend  the  empress,  the  king  of 

Borne,  their  own  families  and  property,  promising  to  remain 

with  them,  and  to  participate  in  their  glorious  struggle.     On 

Ae  fcdkywing  morning,  when  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock  the 

first  reports  of  the  cannon  were  heard,  Joseph,  the  empress, 

and  the  king  of  Rome  had  fled.    The  very  first  wounded  that 

were  brought  into  the  capital  at  seven  o'clock,  reported  that  it 

was  the  main  body  of  the  allied  armies  which  was  attacking 

Paris,  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 

King  of  Prussia ;    and,  from   that  moment,  the  inhabitants, 

hitherto  so  grossly  imposed  upon,  ceased  to  think  of  resistance, 

while,  on  the  outside  of  their  boulevards,  seventeen  thousand 

men  were  heroically  withstanding  the  attacks  of  an  army  of 

quintuple  their  own  number. 

The  tendency  of  our  remarks  is  to  explain,  not  to  justify,  the 
ccmdfict  of  the  Parisians  and  of  the  French  people,  at  that 
epodi.  As  much  as  Louis  Blanc,  we  despise  and  detest 
treadiery,  cowardice,  and  baseness ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
bim  as  to  their  causes.  Napoleon,  the  offspring  of  the  republic, 
chose  to  reign  over  a  herd  of  slaves ;  he  degraded,  annihilated 
the  national  vitality,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  rekindle 
in  the  hour  of  need ;  he  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  '  L'etat,  c'est  moi.'  Thus  reduced,  a  people  can  do 
nothing,  even  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  the  penalty  attached 
to  tyranny. 

The  restoration  was  not,  any  more  than  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  the  work  of  the  '  bourgeoisie.'  The  '  M^moires  de 
Viscount  Sosth^nes  de  la  Rochefoucaud'  (now  Duke  of  Doud- 
eauville)  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  means  resorted  to  by 
some  influential  members  of  the  old  aristocracy,  to  determine 
Alexand^,  by  a  popular  demonstration  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons.  Nobody  can  deny,  that  no  sooner  was  their  name 
mentioned,  than  all  classes  of  the  people  rallied  round  them. 
Camot,  who  is  a  better  authority  upon  the  subject  than  Louis 
Blanc,  or  any  one  else,  admits  the  fact  in  his  celebrated 
'Memoire  au  Roi,'  the  greatest  service  that  a  man  ever  at- 
tempted to  render  to  a  king.    Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  tojt) 
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conceited  and  too  false  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  respectful, 
but  severe  truths  of  the  old  republican.     His  liberal  views  on 
government  did  not  go  further  than  the  '  assemble  des  nota- 
bles ;'  and,  notwithstanding  his  charter,  and  the  two  chamben 
it  established,  he  thought  it  possible  gradually  to  go  back  to 
that  period  of  the  French  history,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
servile  senators  and  legislators  of  the  empire,  metamorphosed 
into  peers  and  deputies.     The  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  emi- 
grants, would  not  even  be  satisfied  with  that.     Their  protesta- 
tions against  the  charter,  their  pretensions   to  their  old  privi- 
leges, wounded  the  national  pride.     The  French  had  already 
submitted,  and  were  still  disposed  to  submit  to  tyranny,  but 
were  not  willing  to  submit  to  inequality.     The  field-marshals, 
princes  and  dukes  of  the  empire,  who  were  not  allowed  to  occupy, 
m  the  king^s  carriage,  a  seat,  which  was  granted  only  to  dukes 
of  another  origin,  were   almost  as  much   dissatisfied  as  the 
imperial  mayor  of  a  village,  at  being  dismissed  to  make  room 
for  the  ancient  '  seigneur^  of  the  place. 

Another  and  more  general  cause  of  anxiety  and  discontent, 
was  soon  added  by  the  eflFbrts  made,  both  by  the  noble  emigrants 
and  the  clergy,  for  recovering  their  property  sold   during   the 
revolution.     Tlie   government  had  declared  those   sales  irre- 
vocable ;  but  what  reliance  could  they  place  on  a  government 
which  had  declared  that  the  press  should  be  free,  and  yet  had 
established  the  censorship  of  the  press?     The  masses  of  the 
people  were  not  less  indignant  at  other  breaches  of  faith,   from 
which  they  more  particularly  suffered.     ' Plus  de  droits-riunis* 
(no  excise  laws,)   ^  pliLS  de  conscription/  had  been  the   firsi 
promises  of  the  Bourbons,  on  setting  foot  on  the  French  soil ; 
and  they  had  redeemed  those  pledges  by  altering  the  names, 
but  maintaining  the   grievances.      The   Mroits  reunis^   were 
called  '  contributions  indirectes,'  and  the  '  conscription,'  '  loi 
de  recruitement.'     Thus  all  the  evils  of  the  imperial  regime 
remained,    with   the    addition    of    aristocratic   insolence    and 
clerical  intolerance.     This  it  was  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.     Not,  indeed,  that  we  pre- 
tend to  say  that  the  people  were  generally  in  his  favour,    ^ut 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  people  had  left  him  alone  to  fight 
his  battles  against  the  European  sovereigns,  they  now  left  the 
Bourbons  alone  to  fight  their  battle  against  him.     The  contest 
then  was  unequal.     To  the  old  bands,  which,  from  every  part 
of  France,  flew  to  welcome  their  leader  and  replace  him  on  his 
throne,  the  legitimate  competitor  had  nothing  to   oppose  but 
his  silvered  and  gilded  body-guards  and  ^  mousquetaires,*  a  host 
of  chaplains,  and  some  remnants  of  the  '  arm^e  des  princes^  of 
1792,     We  had  nearly  forgotten  the   deputies,  the  formerly 
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imperial  legislators^  whom  Louis  the  Eighteenth  summoned  for 
the  occasion^  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance^  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  die  rather  than^  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  to  soil  his  white  hairs  by  a  cowardly  flight.  Of  course,  the 
deputies  promised  evenrthing  with  the  same  sincerity;  and 
three  days  afterwards,  kings,  princes,  deputies,  and  all,  had 
disappeared,  and  Napoleon  was  thoughtfully  pacing  the  spacious 
apartments  of  the  Thuilleries. 

Louis  Blanc,  after  a  short  account  of  the  triumphant  military 
march  of  Napoleon,  and  his  arrival  in  Paris,  says,  (p.  21) — 

'  Some  days  after,  as  if  to  testify  the  man's  power  over  the  world, 
the  sovereigiis  assembled  in  Viemia,  sent  orders  to  their  retiring  armies 
to  wheel  round  and  torn  their  faces  towards  France.  Could  destiny  do 
more  for  the  glory  of  a  mortal?  Vain  ^clat!  Triumph  of  a  day! 
There  was  in  France  a  power  which  Napoleon  had  not  taken  into  his 
calculaticHis,  and  one  with  which  he  was  speedily  to  come  into  fatal 
collision.  The  bourgeoisie,  overcome  for  a  moment  by  surprise,  reco- 
vered its  self-possession.  Liberalism  applied  itself  for  the  second  time 
to  the  task  of  sapping  the  imperial  throne.' 

This  passage  of  the  book  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  singu- 
larity of  mind  of  the  author,  of  the  preposterous  notions  he  has 
finrmed  of  the  events  he  relates,  and  of  the  incoherence  which 
prevails  in  the  whole  of  his  work.  The  power  of  Napoleon 
would  have  been  better  testified  had  the  sovereigns  ordered 
their  armies  to  hasten  home,  firom  fear  of  another  struggle. 
'Destiny'  would  have  done  more  for  the  gloiy  of  that  '  mortal' 
by  inspiring  them  with  the  idea  of  allowing  him  to  enjoy  his 
reconquered  dignity.  As  to  the  '  bourgeoisie'  and  liberalism, 
we  have  shown  what  they  were  under  the  former  reign  of  the 
emperor.  Li  their  helplessness,  they  could  not  sap  the 
imperial  throne ;  but,  being  crushed  by  it,  they  could  not 
support  it. 

On  his  return  firom  Elba,  Napoleon,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  proclaiming  that  his  only  object  was  to  restore  the  national 
sovereignty,  too  clearly  disclosed  his  notions  of  that  sovereignty. 
It  might  oe  said  of  him,  as  of  the  Bourbons,  that,  in  his  exile. 
He  had  learned  and  forgotten  nothing.  Resuming  the  exercise 
of  absolute  power,  in  virtue  of  an  election  which,  besides  being 
vitiated  in  its  principle,  was  annulled  by  his  abdication ;  he  only 
^placed  himself  in  the  isolated  situation  in  which  he  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  in  presence  of  all  the 
European  monarchies  arrayed  against  him,  and  persisting  in 
the  solemn  declaration  they  had  made  of  never  again  treating 
with  him.  Common  sense  and  true  patriotism  would  have 
pointed  out  another  and  a  better  line  of  policy.  It  was  then, 
and  not  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  he  ought 
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to  have  renewed  and  confirmed  his  abdication ;  surrendered  to 
the  people  all  the  poirers  with  which  he  had  been  invested ; 
ealled  upon  them  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence  against  the 
invaders^  who  then  wotdd  have  been  without  pretence^  and 
offbred  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  conntr^  as  one  of  her  generals, 
or  to  live  in  retirement  and  even  exile^  if  his  name  and  presence 
were  made  the  grounds  of  a  new  European  coalition  against 
France.  Louis  Blanc  and  the  Bonapartists  might  say^  that  such 
an  abdication  could  not  be  thought  of^  as  a  popular  measure^  at 
a  time  when,  in  all  parts  of  the  country^  his  authority  had  been 
acknowledged.  But  when  the  votes  of  the  citizens  were  col- 
lected^ when,  of  seven  millions  of  adult  Frenchmen,  only  one 
million  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  voted  in  favour  of 
his  resuming  the  imperial  dignity,  according  to  the  ^  acte  addi- 
tionnel  aux  constitutions  de  Tempire,'  was  it  not  evident  that  the 
majority  of  the  nation  was  not  for  him ;  that  those  who  had 
refused  their  votes  were  not  likely  to  lend  him  their  support ; 
and  that,  consequently,  he  would  have  to  contend,  at  the  same 
time,  against  the  armies  of  all  the  foreign  powers,  and  against 
the  inertia  of  three-fourths  of  the  French  population? 

The  lists  of  the  voters  and  the  number  of  the  non-voters  con* 
tradict  the  statement  of  M.  Blanc  and  his  accusations  against 
the  ^  bourgeoisie^  and  the  liberals,  who,  by  a  great  majority, 
adopted  tl^  ^  acte  additionnel,'  whereas  nine-tenths  of  the  non- 
voters  belonged  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Our  author 
takes  no  notice  of  these  £Bcts,  which,  however,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  history;  he  seems  to  be  completely  ignorant  of 
them,  and  blind  to  every  thing  but  his  theory  of  the  'bourgeoisie,' 
which,  as  he  says,  after  overthrowing  Napoleon  to  restore  the 
Bourbons,  overthrew  the  Bourbons  to  give  their  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans* 

In  reviewing  this  work,  our  object  is  not  merely  to  expose  the 
inaccuracies,  the  errors,  the  prejudices,  and  the  manifest  false- 
hoods which  fill  it.  The  paltry  gratification  of  dissecting  a 
blundering  and  misleading  author  is  beneath  our  character ;  and 
we  should  have  silently  passed  by  this  production,  had  it  not 
offered  to  ns  the  opportunity  of  contributing  the  results  of  onr 
experience  and  researches  to  the  elucidation  of  historical  tmdt, 
and  to  the  triumph  of  those  principles  of  fireedom,  morality,  and 
justice  which  are  dear  to  our  readers,  because  these  principles 
are  the  only  basis  of  the  wdfare  of  their  fellow-men.  Thia  it  is 
which  induces  us  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  causes  and 
means  of  the  last  French  Revolution. 

The  hundred  days  of  1816,  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  sealed 
tiie  doom  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbcms  as  much  as  that 
of 'Napoleon*    There  was  an  immense  diffsrenoe  between  theb 
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first  aosd  their  second  restoratioa.  In  1814,  they  had  re-entered 
F^ranoe  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders,  but  they  were  not  the  authors, 
the  prcmioters  of  the  inyasion.  The  war  which  all  the  rest  of 
Enrope  was  then  carrying  on  against  France  had  not  been  un- 
dertaken to  support  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  to  subvert 
the  national  sovereignty.  Napoleon  alone  was  the  instigator, 
the  link  of  the  coalition,  and  the  cause  of  the  invasion.  Not 
only  did  not  the  allied  sovereigns  countenance  the  pretensions 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  but  also,  when  the  Count  d'Aitois  and  his 
agents  attempted  to  give  a  dynastic  character  to  the  war  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  national  independence  against  the  scourge 
of  Europe,  they  were  disavowed  and  repulsed ;  and  when  Alex- 
ander and  Frederic  entered  Pans,  their  very  first  words  were  a 
homage  to  the  national  rights,  and  a  declaration  that  the  French 
people  w^re  at  liberty  to  establish  whatever  government  they 
thought  proper. 

But  in  1815,  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  was  not  only  the  over* 
throw  of  Napoleon,  but  also  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth* The  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth at  the  congress  of  Vienna  (Talleyrand)  was  a  party  to  the 
declaration  of  that  war.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  his  family  per- 
lonally  interfered  to  hastenhostiUties.  The  Bourbons,  in  one  word, 
▼ere  placed  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  France :  and  from  that 
moment  they  were  held  in  execration  by  the  immense  majority 
of  the  people,  inolnding  even  those  who  most  detested  Napoleon. 
The  measures  which  they  adopted  on  their  second  return  were 
▼eU  calculated  to  increase,  rather  than  to  allay,  the  intensity  of 
that  feeling.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  officers  and  sol- 
diers, ignominiously  discharged,  were  dispersed  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  France,  where  they  maintained,  and  propagated 
among  the  lower  classes,  their  attachment  to  and  admiration  of 
tiieir  leader,  and  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  legitimate 
rulers.  Thousands  of  public  functionaries  dismissed  firom  their 
offices,  did  the  same  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  The 
crael  vengeance  exercised,  excited  the  indignation  even  of  the 
oldest  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  legitimacy ;  and  here,  we 
nmst  aduiowledge,  to  the  honour  of  the  noble  legitimists,  that 
tbcy  had  no  share  in  these  horrors,  and  that  even  some  int^ered 
to  save  the  victims.  These  atrocious  deeds  were  committed  by 
tum-eoat  imperialists,  Pasquier,  Barb^-Marbois,  Louis,  Corvetto, 
Clsrke,  Deoazes,  and  their  subalterns,  Guiiot,  Bertin  de  Yaux, 
Bellard,  Jarquinot,  Barante,  Dudon,  and  a  few  others.  We 
Have  heard  the  Due  de  Duras,  on  his  return  firom  a  firuitless 
supplication  for  the  pardon  of  Lavalette,  say  of  these  purveyors 
rftbe  sesffoldB:  'Lea  mis^bles,  ils  n'ont  jamais  expoe^  leurs 
fronts  et  leurs  postrines  an  fer  et  aux  balles  des  ennemis  du  roi; 
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ils  ne  savent  montrer  leur  devoument  qu'en  livrant  les  tetes  des 
autres  !'  and  big  tears  were  running  down  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
old  nobleman. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  new  reign  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth^ assisted  by  the  apostates  of  liberty  and  the  transfuges  of 
Bonapartism.  A  man  without  hearty  without  principles,  a  free 
thinker>  and  a  depraved  libertine,  he  could  not  find  more  proper 
and  more  devoted  instruments  to  carry  on  his  government,  than 
those  who  had  so  zealously  ministered  to  his  thirst  for  revenge;  and 
with  them  he  arranged  that  system,  known  under  the  name  of 
^  doctrine,^  and  which  consists  in  equally  distrusting  and  en* 
slaving  the  people,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  and  in  persecu- 
ting, in  turn,  the  Bonapartists,  the  royalists,  and  the  patriots, 
who  would  not  yield  to  their  seductions,  or  silently  submit  to 
their  rule,  by  concocting  Bonapartist  and  royalist  conspiracies, 
which  afterwards  they  disclosed  and  punished.  By  those  means^ 
and  by  another  intrigue  worthy  of  the  abandoned  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  Decazes  and  the  doctrinaires  succeeded  in  main- 
tainingthemselves  in  power  until  the  murderof  the  Duke  of  Berry 
(February  14,  1820).  Decazes,  accused  of  being  implicated  in 
tiiat  crime,  resigned  a  few  days  afterwards  (February  20).  One 
of  his  accusers,  Martainville,  editor  of  the  '  Drapeau  Blanc,^  was 
tried  for  the  accusation  and  acquitted ;  the  other,  Clauzel  de 
Coussergues,  a  deputy,  instead  of  being  prosecuted,  was  promoted 
to  the  court  oS  cassation.  A  change  of  mistresses,  the  influence 
of  Countess  du  Cayla,  brought  to  power  a  pure  royalist  ministry, 
which  continued  after  the  death  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  until 
October,  1827. 

The  political  struggle  which,  under  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  was 
between  the  doctrinaires,  who  had  fallen  into  the  ranks  of  the 
liberals,  and  the  royalists,  assumed  another  character  under  his 
successor.  The  bigotry  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  the  increased 
inflxience  of  the  clergy,  divided  the  royalist  majority.  Many  of 
them,  and,  singularly  enough,  those  the  most  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  royal  cause,  foreseeing  the  dangers  likely  to  result  from 
sacerdotal  encroachments,  opposed  the  measures  which  the  gov- 
ernment proposed,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  pious  mon- 
arch, and  of  the  Jesuits  who  ruled  him.  Their  opposition  was 
resented,  and  the  resentment  of  the  king  and  of  his  ministers 
increased  their  hostility.  A  dissolution  of  the  chambers  was  the 
consequence;  but  the  majority  of  the  80,000  electors  having 
taken  part  with  the  rebel  deputies,  the  ministry  was  compelled 
to  resign.  Charles  the  Tentli,  who  had  certainly  done  more  than 
enough  to  endanger  his  eternal  salvation,  and  who  yet  was  in- 
tent to  secure  it,  could  not  long  submit  to  the  tolerant  counsels 
.  of  his  new  advisers,  though  there  was  a  bishop  among  them. 
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(Feutrier^  minister  of  public  instruction  J  and  though  they  resist- 
ed the  somewhat  more  liberal  tendency  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. In  a  mood  of  delirious  fervour^  he  resolved  to  place  Po- 
lignac  at  the  head  of  the  government.  That  name^  in  France^ 
evoked  the  recollection  of  innumerable  misdeeds^  and  prognos- 
ticated nothing  but  the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious 
tyranny.  The  whole  nation^  hitherto  indifferent  to  the  squab- 
bles between  the  doctrinaire  and  royalist  rivals^  was  roused  at 
the  daring  of  the  king^  and  prepared  for  another  struggle,  which 
every  one  foresaw  as  near  at  hand.  Polignac,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  govern  with  the  chambers,  and  according  to 
to  the  charter,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  those  obstacles ;  and,  in  the 
attempt^  hurled  and  crushed  legitimacy  and  three  generations 
of  kings  against  the  barricades  on  which  d'Orleans  picked  up 
their  crown. 

How  that  d'Orleans,  a  Bourbon,  could  not  only  escape  in  thai 
memorable  battle,  which  terminated  at  the  cry,  '  Plus  de  Bour- 
bons/ but  also,  a  Bourbon,  succeeded  in  ascending  the  throne  so 
long  the  object  of  his  desires — this  is  what  we  are  now  going 
to  explain ;  and^  in  so  doing,  we  fulfil  a  promise  we  made  in  a 
preeeding  number^. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  young  man,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  embraced,  with  all  the  ardour  natural 
to  youth,  the  principles,  not  of  the  majority  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  whick  were  in  favour  of  legitimate  monarchy,  with  a 
truly  representative  government,  but  those  of  his  unprincipled  fa- 
ther, whose  hatred  for  Marie  Antoinettef  and  Louisthe  Sixteenth, 
prompted  him  to  wish  for  their  overthrow,  when  even  no  benefit 
would  accrue  to  him  from  their  degradation.  A  colonel  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  war  in  1792,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment^ under  the  command  of  Kellerman,  and  accompanied  his 
general  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  Du  Mouriez  opposing  the 
invasion  of  the  Prussians  and  of  the  French  princes  in  Cham- 
pain.  The  cannonade  of  Yalmy,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  Prussians,  left  Du  Mouriez  at  liberty  to  march  with  part  of 
his  army  against  the  Austrians,  in  Belgium.  Young  Egalite, 
who  had  at  once  remarked  the  superior  abilities  of  Du  Mouriez, 
requested  to  pass  tmder  his  command;  and  the  minister  at  war 
granted  his  request.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Gemmappes, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  of  1792,  as  weU  as  that 
of  1793,  till  the  battle  of  Nerwinden,  had  been  that  of  an  in- 
telligent and  brave  officer,  and  had  won  for  him  the  friendship 
of  ioA  general-in-chief,  who  detested  and  despised  his  fatiher. 
He  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  army  against  the  con^ 

♦  Article  on  the  Secret  History  of  Spanish  Affairs.     October,  1843. 
t  Her  preference  of  the  Count  d'Artois  was  the  cause  of  that  hatred. 
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¥enti6n^  andj  on  the  failure  of  that  plan^  escaped  with  his 
general. 

Referring  to  our  preceding  article  f6r  the  detafls  of  his  life 
and  conduct  until  the  Restoration^  we  come  at  once  to  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1814. 

While  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch  were  surrounded  by 
the  old  emigrants^  and  offended  the  national  feelings  by  their 
marked  predilection  for  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Cond^,  and 
of  the  ancient  courts  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  surrounded  hy  the 
most  distinguished  generals  of  the  empire,  all  of  them  his  com- 
panions and  friends  in  the  camp  of  Du  Mouriez.  At  their  head 
were  Marshals  Macdonald^  Mortier^  Beumonville,  Kellerman^ 
Suchet^  Jourdan,  and  Grenerals  Valence,  Gterard,  Foy,  Pregeville, 
Grouchy^andmanyotherswho  found  at  the  Palais  Royal  the  hearty 
welcome  which  they  did  not  receive  at  the  Thuilleries,  and  the 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  ease,  the  equaUty  which  had  been  the 
charm  of  their  younger  days.  There  they  cotdd  speak  boldly  of 
their  past  life,  fight  again  their  glorious  republican  or  imperial 
battles,  and  even  deplore  their  reverses,  sure  to  receive  from 
their  attentive  listener,  praises  for  their  bravery,  and  a  tear  for 
their  misfortunes.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  possessed,  in  perfec- 
tion, the  art  of  sobbing  and  shedding  tears.  We  have  three  or 
four  times  been  privately  honoured  with  an  exhibition  of  his  abi- 
lities in  this  line ;  and  we  admit  that  we  were  ourselves  on  the 
point  of  crying. 

The  patriotism  of  the  prince  was  soon  the  theme  of  all  the 
military  circles  in  Paris,  and  of  their  correspondence  with  the 
departments.  The  contrast  of  his  manners  and  opinions  wiA 
those  of  the  royal  family,  was  represented  as  a  continuation  of 
his  conduct  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
during  the  whole  of  his  exile.  The  duke  had  arrived  long  after 
them,  but  not,  hke  them,  with  the  luggage  of  the  invaders ;  and 
the  delay  of  his  return  was  represented  as  caused  by  the  dis- 
like and  fear  of  his  royal  relatives,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  on  bad  terms,  on  account  of  his  consistency  in  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  it  was  publicly  stated  that  he  had  constantly  loused 
the  pensions  of  foreign  governments,  and  never  taken  any  part 
in  the  plots  and  hostilities  against  the  consular  or  imperial  go- 
vernment.* Everybody  was  convinced,  for  nobody  could  con- 
tradict the  falsehood.    Thanks  to  the  s^ct  censorship  of  Napo- 

*  In  1831,  Dupin,  the  attorney-general  at  the  Court  of  CastatiGn,  and  pre- 
ndent  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  dared  to  utter  this  falsehood  in  one  of  his 
speeches.  One  of  the  writers  in  the  '  Tribune/  G.  Sarrut,  ventured  to  contra^ 
met  the  statement,  and  mentioned  the  English  pension  and  the  expedition 
to  Spain.  Sarrut,  for  his  love  of  truth,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  fined  1000  francs. 
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leoii>  nothing  was  known  of  the  Bourbons.    Their  names  were 
never  allowed  to  be  mentioned ;  they  were  all  forgotten ;  nay 
more,  thought  dead ;  and  the  censors  of  the  Restoration  could 
not  allow  the  conduct  of  the  princes  during  their  exile  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  newspapers. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  hardly  been  five  months  in  the 
Palais  Boyal  when  the  news  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  disturbed 
Us  dreams  of  future  elevation.     The  king^  who  had  not  seen 
with  pleasure  the  military  associations  of  his  cousin^  imagined 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  they  might  be  taken  advantage 
^  and  ordered  the  prince^  with  Marshal  Macdonald^  to  repair 
to  Lyons,  where  they  would  be  preceded  by  Count  d'Artois,  to 
<Vpose  the  usurper.     He  obeyed^  but  the  officers  and  soldiers 
ipoei?ed  him  so  coolly,  and  showed  such  anti-Bourbonist  dispo- 
ttticmsy  that  not  only  did  he  not  advance  with  them  against  the 
impcaial  bands,  but  he  also  prudently  advised  the  Count  d'Artois, 
on  his  arrival,  to  go  back  to  Paris,  he  himself  setting  the  example. 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  having  witnessed 
^  Lille  the  melancholy  departure  of  the  old  king  for  Belgium, 
And  convinced  that  their  cause  was  for  ever  lost,  prepared  to  take 
lus  leave  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  a  door  should  be  open,  at 
aome  future  epoch,  for  his  admittance  into  France.     On  resign- 
ing the  superior  command  of  the  place  to  Marshal  Mortier,  he 
leot  the  following  letter,  after  having  verbally  recommended 
him  not  to  yield  to  the  foreigners. 

*  I  commit  entirely  to  your  hands,  my  dear  marshal,  the  command 
which  I  was  so  happy  as  to  exercise  with  you,  in  the  department  of  the 
north.  I  am  too  good  a  Frenchman  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  France, 
because  fresh  misfortunes  compel  me  to  quit  it.  I  go  to  bury  myself 
ia  retirement  and  oblivion.  The  king  being  no  longer  in  France,  I  can- 
not issue  orders  in  his  name ;  and  nothing  remains  for  me,  but  to  ab- 
solve you  from  aU  obedience  to  the  orders  I  have  already  transmitted  to 
you ;  requesting  you,  however,  to  do  whatever  your  own  excellent  judg- 
ment and  pure  patriotism  shall  suggest  to  you,  as  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  France,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  duties  you  have  to  fulfil.' 

After  these  affecting  adieus,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  left  the  town ; 
but,  instead  of  going  to  meet  the  king  and  the  princes  at  Ohent, 
he  repaired  to  England,  thus  completely  separating  his  cause 
from  that  of  the  elder  branch  of  lus  family.  In  England,  he 
freely  indulged  in  severe  accusations  against  the  exiled  king  and 
his  govamment,  and  openly  declared,  that,  if  restored  again,  he 
would  again,  by  his  foolisli  pride  and  his  heartless  and  deoeitful 
disposition,  risk  and  lose  his  crown.  It  must  be  admitted,  that, 
after  the  first  burst  of  his  discontent,  and  when  the  news  re- 
ceived from  Vienna  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
foreign  powers  to  crush  Napoleon,  the  language  of  the  prince 
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became  more  moderate ;  his  liberalism  cooled ;  he  began  to  re- 
flect upon  the  part  he  had  taken^  and  to  doubt  of  its  pro- 
priety ;  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  do  something  else,  but,  not  know- 
ing what,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  explain  his  conduct  and  to  ask  advice.  This  letter,  and  the 
duke's  unceremonious  answer,  are  not  in  the  correspondence 
published  by  Colonel  Gurwood.  We  regret  the  suppression,  and 
we  recommend  the  colonel  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  ap- 
proaching royal  visit,  for  the  publication  of  that  document, 
which  would  no  doubt  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  illustrious 
personage. 

The  most  confidential  agent  of  the  prince,  Chevalier  de  Broval, 
who  had  been  left  in  Paris,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
parting  proclamation  and  of  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
from  the  court  of  Ghent,  to  extol  the  patriotism  of  his  patron ; 
and  he  did  it  with  success.  Napoleon  himself  condescended  to 
speak  in  terms  of  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  prince  ;* 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
of  the  determination  of  Austria  to  remain  faithful  to  the  coali- 
tion, and  again  to  join  in  the  invasion,  the  patriots,  and  even 
many  of  the  generals,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  war,  began  to 
think  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means, 
of  maintaining  peace  between  France,  which  would  not  submit 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  would  not  bear 
with  Napoleon.  We  have  some  reasons  to  believe,  that,  if  the 
march  of  the  armies  and  hostilities  had  not  been  hastened  by  the 
British  government  and  the  representative  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  these  views  might  have  been  carried 
into  execution  under  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  who  had  mis- 
givings as  to  the  consequences  of  a  second  Restoration,  and  who, 
while  in  London,  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  Du  Mouriez, 
and  to  many  other  persons,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  fit  to  govern  France 
in  a  constitutional  manner.  It  is  certain,  that,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  upon  those 
terms ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  dislike  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  extreme,  immediately  rejected  the  overtures,  and 
said  to  the  negotiators,  ^  Ce  serait  pire  que  Bonaparte ;  ce  strait 
un  usurpateur  de  bonne  maisonJ 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  not  the  man  to  overlook  the  conduct 

*  Napoleon,  hearing  on  the  21  at  of  March  that  the  mother  of  the  duke,  who 
had  a  few  days  before  broken  her  leg,  and  in  consequence  had  not  been  able 
to  leave  Paris,  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  repair 
to  her  residence.  Rue  de  Toumon,  to  assure  her  that  she  should  be  unmo- 
lested and  even  protected,  if  necessary.  Louis  Philippe  shows  his  gratitude 
by  his  treatment  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  Napoleon. 
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leoiiy  nothing  was  known  of  the  Bourbons.  Their  natnes  were 
never  allowed  to  be  mentioned ;  they  were  all  forgotten ;  nay 
more,  thought  dead ;  and  the  censors  of  the  Restoration  could 
not  allow  the  conduct  of  the  princes  during  their  exile  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  newspapers. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  hardly  been  five  months  in  the 
Palais  Boyal  when  the  news  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  disturbed 
kia  dreams  of  future  elevation.  The  king^  who  had  not  seen 
with  pleasure  the  mihtary  associations  of  his  cousin^  imagined 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  they  might  be  taken  advantage 
oi^  and  ordered  the  prince^  with  Marshal  Macdonald^  to  repair 
to  Lyons,  where  they  would  be  preceded  by  Count  d'Artois,  to 
oppose  the  usurper.  He  obeyed,  but  the  officers  and  soldiers 
received  him  so  coolly,  and  showed  such  anti-Bourbonist  dispo- 
aitionsy  that  not  only  did  he  not  advance  with  them  against  the 
imperial  bands,  but  he  also  prudently  advised  the  Count  d'Artois, 
on  his  arrival,  to  go  back  to  Paris,  he  himself  setting  the  example. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  having  witnessed 
at  Lille  the  melancholy  departure  of  the  old  king  for  Belgium, 
and  convinced  that  their  cause  was  for  ever  lost,  prepared  to  take 
his  leave  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  a  door  should  be  open,  at 
some  future  epoch,  for  his  admittance  into  France.  On  resign- 
ing the  superior  command  of  the  place  to  Marshal  Mortier,  he 
sent  the  following  letter,  after  having  verbally  recommended 
him  not  to  yield  to  the  foreigners. 

*  I  commit  entirely  to  your  hands,  my  dear  marshal,  the  command 
which  I  was  so  happy  as  to  exercise  with  you,  in  the  department  of  the 
north.  I  am  too  good  a  Frenchman  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  France, 
because  fresh  misfortunes  compel  me  to  quit  it.  I  go  to  bury  myself 
in  retirement  and  oblivion.  The  king  being  no  longer  in  France,  I  can- 
not issue  orders  in  his  name ;  and  nothing  remains  for  me,  but  to  ab- 
solve you  from  aU  obedience  to  the  orders  I  have  already  transmitted  to 
you ;  requesting  you,  however,  to  do  whatever  your  own  excellent  judg- 
ment and  pure  patriotism  shall  suggest  to  you,  as  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  Fnmce,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  duties  you  have  to  fulfil.' 

After  these  affecting  adieus,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  left  the  town ; 
but,  instead  of  going  to  meet  the  king  and  the  princes  at  Ohent, 
he  repaired  to  England,  thus  completely  separating  his  cause 
from  that  of  the  elder  branch  of  lus  family.  In  England,  he 
freely  indulged  in  severe  accusations  against  the  exiled  king  and 
his  government,  and  openly  declared,  that,  if  restored  again,  he 
would  again,  by  his  foolish  pride  and  his  heartless  and  deceitful 
disposition,  risk  and  lose  his  crown.  It  must  be  admitted,  that, 
after  the  first  burst  of  his  discontent,  and  when  the  news  re- 
ceived from  Vienna  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
foreign  powers  to  crush  Napoleon,  the  language  of  the  prince 
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became  more  moderate ;  his  liberalism  cooled ;  he  began  to  re- 
flect upon  the  part  he  had  taken^  and  to  doubt  of  its  pro- 
priety ;  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  do  something  else,  but,  not  know- 
ing what,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  explain  his  conduct  and  to  ask  advice.  This  letter,  and  the 
duke's  unceremonious  answer,  are  not  in  the  correspondence 
published  by  Colonel  Gurwood.  We  regret  the  suppression,  and 
we  recommend  the  colonel  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  ap- 
proaching royal  visit,  for  the  publication  of  that  document, 
which  would  no  doubt  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  illustrious 
personage. 

The  most  confidential  agent  of  the  prince,  Chevalier  de  Broval, 
who  had  been  left  in  Paris,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
parting  proclamation  and  of  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
fix)m  the  court  of  Ghent,  to  extol  the  patriotism  of  his  patron ; 
and  he  did  it  with  success.  Napoleon  himself  condescended  to 
speak  in  terms  of  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  prince  ;* 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
of  the  determination  of  Austria  to  remain  faithful  to  the  coali* 
tion,  and  again  to  join  in  the  invasion,  the  patriots,  and  even 
many  of  the  generals,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  war,  began  to 
think  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means, 
of  maintaining  peace  between  France,  which  would  not  submit 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  would  not  bear 
with  Napoleon.  We  have  some  reasons  to  believe,  that,  if  the 
march  of  the  armies  and  hostilities  had  not  been  hastened  by  the 
British  government  and  the  representative  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  these  views  might  have  been  carried 
into  execution  under  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  who  had  mis- 
givings as  to  the  consequences  of  a  second  B/Cstoration,  and  who, 
while  in  London,  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  Du  Mouriez, 
and  to  many  other  persons,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  fit  to  govern  France 
in  a  constitutional  manner.  It  is  certain,  that,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  upon  those 
terms ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  dislike  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  extreme,  immediately  rejected  the  overtures^  and 
said  to  the  negotiators,  ^  Ce  serait  pire  que  Bonaparte ;  ce  serait 
un  usutpatewr  de  bonne  tnaison/ 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  not  the  man  to  overlook  the  conduct 

*  Napoleon,  hearing  on  the  2l8t  of  March  that  the  mother  of  the  duke,  who 
had  a  few  days  hefore  hroken  her  leg,  and  in  consequence  had  not  been  able 
to  leave  Paris,  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  repair 
to  her  residence.  Rue  de  Toumon,  to  assure  her  that  she  should  be  unmo- 
lested and  even  protected,  if  necessary.  Louis  Philippe  shows  his  gratitude 
by  his  treatment  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  Napoleou. 
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of  Ilia  unfaithful  relative  during  those  trying  times ;  but  his  spite 
got  the  better  of  his  vaunted  prudence,  when,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  in  the  course  of  his  vengeance,  he  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  al^o  returned,  to  go  back  to  his  place  of  exile. 
His  impolitic  measure  identified  the  duke  with  the  party  consi- 
dered as  national,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Bourbons, 
and  to  their  supporters,  the  despots  of  Europe.  The  duke, 
who,  at  first,  was  indignant  at  this  treatment,  became  tolerably 
reconciled  to  it,  when  he  saw  the  advantages  he  might  derive 
from  his  position;  and  that  the  severity  of  the  king  did  nothing 
but  set  him  up  as  the  future  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  as  an 
avowed  pretender  to  the  crown.  He  supported,  with  becoming 
resignation,  his  soUtude  at  Twickenham,  and  employed  his  lei- 
sure in  a  most  active  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  France, 
— a  correspondence  in  which  he  expressed  his  horror  at  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  on  the  most  illustrious  of  the  French  patriots, 
and  his  happiness,  though  himself  an  exile,  in  not  witnessing  the 
abominable  reaction  which  deluged  France  with  the  blood  of  her 
best  citizens.  These  letters,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  were 
the  theme  of  conversation  in  all  the  liberal  circles,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  new  *  Orleanist  party,'  not  by  the  *  bourgeoisie,*  but 
by  members  of  the  old  nobility,  such  as  Girardin,  Chauvelin, 
d'Aigenson,  Gilbert  Desvoisins,  de  Canisy,  and  by  generals  of 
the  empire,  such  as  Valence,  Foy,  Dejean,  Belliard,  Guilleminot, 
and  others. 

This  object  being  obtained,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thought  that 
he  would  be  quite  as  well  in  his  Palais  Royal,  surrounded  bj^ 
his  friends  and  partisans,  as  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign  land ;  and 
he  began  to  long  for  the  termination  of  his  exile.  The  Duchess 
of  Berry,  who  was  much  attached  to  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  was  requested  to  interfere ;  and  she  undertook  to  obtain 
the  recall  of  her  relatives.  The  only  resistance  she  experienced 
was  from  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who  at  first  firmly  refused ;  saying 
with  his  customary  malice,  *  Non,  nou,  je  n'aime  pas  les  piquiires 
de  cousins.'*  The  indefatigable  eflbrts  of  the  young  and  kind- 
hearted  princess  at  last  conquered  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  king, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  permitted  to  reside  in  France. 
Louis  Philippe  discharged  the  debt  of  gratitude  in  1833,  by  im- 
prisoning and  dishonouring  his  benefactress,  in  the  citadel  of 
Blaye. 

The  plan  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  after  his 
return,  was  less  adapted  to  maintain  him  in  his  position  of  pre- 
tender, than  to  avoid  giving  cause  of  complaint  to  the  king : 
his  avaricious  disposition  prevented  him  from  giving  parties,  and 

*  Cousin,  in  French,  means  gnat,  as  well  as  relation. 
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living  in  a  style  becoming  the  first  prince  of  the  royal  blood. 
This  might  be  satisfiftctoiy  to  the  l^ingi  who^  at  leasts  could  no 
limger  reproach  him  with  making  his  ralais  Royal  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  revolutionists ;  but  t£e  liberals^  the  republicans^  and 
the  imperialists  could  not  but  be  displeased  with  a  system  of 
economy  which  deprived  them  of  all  the  advantages  that  a  party 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  princely  leader.  To  the  remon- 
strances made  to  him  upon  the  subject^  the  prince  answered^ 
according  to  the  personal  situation  or  the  political  opinions  of 
his  interlocutor.  To  some  he  said^  '  My  income  does  not  amount 
to  2,000,000  of  francs  (£80,000)  a  year,  upon  which  I  have  to 
pay  the  debts  of  my  father;  and  until  the  death  of  my  mother, 
who  has  all  the  property  of  the  family,  I  must  live  from  hand  to. 
mouth'  ('tirer  le  diable  par  le  queue,'  was  the  expression).  To 
others  he  said,  '  I  am  fond  of  retirement.  I  have  no  ambition ; 
my  only  wish  is  to  remain  a  private  citizen,  in  a  free  country. 
If  I  follow  your  advice,  I,  like  my  father,  shall  be  accused  of 
aspiring  to  the  crown,  while  I  am  a  republican/  To  others 
again,  '  I  cannot  do  what  I  please  :  I  am  incessantly  watched. 
The  Thuilleries  see  a  plot  in  every  one  of  my  actions,  a  conven- 
ticle in  every  one  of  my  reunions.  100  francs  given  to  a  poor 
officer  is  immediately  represented  as  an  attempt  to  bribe  the 
army.  But  I  feel  with  you ;  I  suflFered,  and  still  do  suffer  with  you. 
I  will  do  what  I  can.' 

These  explanations,  however  plausible,  could  not  long  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  while  no  act  of  his  *  S^^nissime  altesse'  en- 
abled his  partisans  to  enlist  their  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
his  cause.  He  was  told,  that,  unless  he  gave  some  public  proof 
of  his  patriotic  principles,  and  of  his  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  would  soon  be  c€ist  off  by  all.  His  most  intimate 
friends  convinced  him  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  determined 
him  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  That  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Casimir  De- 
lavigne*  had  been  dismissed  from  his  post  of  librarian  to  the  min- 
istry of  justice,  for  the  publication  of  his  patriotic  and  truly  ad- 
mirable poems,  '  Les  Mess^niennes.'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  gave 
him  the  same  title,  without  requiring  his  services,  only  to  give 
him  the  same  emolument,  £60  a  year.  The  '  Messfiniennes' 
were  in  the  hands,  or  in  the  memory  of  all  who  were  able  to  read 
poetry ;  and  the  patron  of  the  poet  was  at  once  acknowledged 
as  the  head  of  the  national  party. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who  was  himself  an  admirer  of  the 
poetry  of  Delavigne,  did  not  resent  the  act  of  liberalism  of  the 
prince  so  much  as  was  anticipated.     Some  even  pretend  that  the 

*  lie  died  lately  in  his  fiftieth  year,  having  refused  to  be  made  a  peer,  and 
remained  true  to  his  principles. 
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pnace  did  not  dare  to  confer  the  appointmenty  without  first  ob- 
taining ^ennission  from  the  king^  wno^  having  had  no  share  in 
thediamisaalof  the  poet,  did  not  object  to  the  views  of  the  Duke  oi 
Orieau,  of  which  he  probably  did  not  then  foresee  the  conse- 
menoea.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  so^  and  that 
ue  prinoe  would  not  otherwise^  in  such  a  case,  have  presumed 
to  place  himself  so  evidently  in  opposition  to  the  government. 
Bat  the  concert  of  approbation  which  followed  this  political  good 
idioD,  operated  upon  the  mind  of  the  prince  so  as  to  induce 
bba  to  continue  in  the  same  line,  without,  however,  exposing 
Inmaelf  too  much.  He  placed  at  the  head  of  his  library  a  sub- 
pefecty  also  recently  dismissed,  Yatout,*  the  author  of  a  charm- 
ing all^ory  on  the  charter, — '  Les  Aventures  de  la  Fille  d'un 
BoL'  He  admitted  into  the  bureaus  of  his  household,  and  into 
die  administration  of  his  forests,  old  officers  on  half-pay,  or  sons 
lod  relativea  of  old  republicans  or  Bonapartists  in  disgrace  ,* 
10  that  he  might  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  re- 
public and  of  the  empire ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  cultivated 
Ae  good  will  of  the  royalist  opposition. 

Aa  we  stated  before,  so  unpopular  was  the  government  after 
the  second  restoration,  and  such  was  the  universal  hatred  excited 
hf  the  atrocities  committed,  that  every  one  was  persuaded  that 
tbe  least  shake  would  overturn  it,  and  that,  for  a  certainty, 
it  would  be  overthrown.  Everv  one  was  anxious  to  hasten  the 
event,  and  to  take  part  in  it :  every  one,  in  fact,  was  ready  to 
become  a  conspirator  for  the  liberation  of  his  country.  Nobody 
knew  better  than  the  doctrinaires,  this  opinion  and  this  dispo- 
ation  of  the  people ;  and  they  were  most  anxious  to  destroy 
bothy  each  by  the  other.  Governing  as  they  did,  not  only  in  the 
mme  of  a  detested  race,  but  also  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
sod  opinions  of  the  oldest  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  that 
race,  as  well  as  to  those  of  its  enemies,  they  knew  how  well 
founded  was  the  general  opinion  of  their  weakness,  and  the  wieh 
for  their  downfal ;  and  they  resolved  to  profit  by  the  disposition 
of  both  parties  to  organize  their  conspiracies,  in  order 
to  convince  all  of  their  own  superior  abilities  in  disco- 
vering them,  and  their  own  power  in  repressing  them  and  pun- 
ishing the  pretended  authors.  Thus  the  insurrections  of  Grenoble 
ind  Lyons,  and  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  1819  for  giviug  the 
croim  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  were  the  work  of  the  ministry  and 
of  their  agents ;  and  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  victims,  shot  or 
beheaded,  cemented  the  power  of  the  doctrinaires,  who  acquired, 
by  those  atrocious  manoeuvres,  such  an  ascendant,  that  they  ob- 

♦  Now  Conseiller  dVtat,  D^piit^,  Directeur-g^neral  des  biblotheques  du  Roi, 
flee.,  &c. 
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tained  from  the  king  the  dismissal  of  the  Count  d'Artois  from  the  '. 
command  of  the  national  guards^  as  in  1831  they  obtained  thai 
of  Lafayette. 

If  by  showing  themselves  as  cruel  as  they  were  treacherom 
in  those  horrid  transactions^  they  succeeded  in  proving^  to  a 
certain  degree^  that  they  were  strongs  they  did  not  diminish  thk 
disposition  to  conspire.  They  only  made  the  conspirators  fed 
the  more  the  necessity  of  prudence  in  their  enterprises  againsl 
a  government  which^  by  all  its  measures,  added  every  day  some 
new  cause  for  increased  execration.  Prudence  was  the  perpetual 
recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  however,  after  the 
revolutions  of  1820  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Naples,  and  in 
Piedmont,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  doctrinaires,  entered  . 
with  a  certain  degree  of  resolution  into  the  plan  of  a  genend 
and  spontaneous  military  insurrection  in  the  principal  fortressf^ 
of  Prance.  His  patronage  of  Horace  Vernet,  and  the  pictui« 
of  the  battle  of  Gemmappes,  the  first  grand  triumph  of  the  tr£- 
coloured  flag  and  of  the  republican  army,  installed  in  the  gallerj 
of  his  palace,  after  being  refused  admittance  at  the  Louvre,  wai 
a  public  profession  of  republicanism,  which  seemed  intended  to 
win  to  him  all  the  leaders  of  that  conspiracy.  It  is  certaiiii 
however,  that,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the  form  of  goveni- 
ment  which  was  to  be  established,  his  zeal  relented.  He  openly 
expressed  his  fears,  that  such  a  government  would  not  give  satis^ 
faction  to  Europe,  but  privately  remonstrated  on  the  want  c( 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
who  had  left  no  place  for  him  in  their  political  system.  He  waft 
answered,  that  his  remonstrances  did  not  tally  with  his  professuA 
of  republicanism.  This  answer  displeased  him  :  he  loudly  oom*- 
plained,  and  was  so  little  particular  in  the  choice  of  the  confix 
dants  of  his  griefs,  that  the  government  was  soon  let  into  the 
secret.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered ;  and,  according  to  the 
doctrinaire  tactics,  some  leaders  were  induced  to  begin  the  move- 
ment, when,  all  their  plans  being  disorganized,  there  was  no  pos* 
sibility  of  simultaneous  action.  They  failed,  and  new  vengeance 
was  the  consequence. 

Louis  Blanc,  who  is  evidently  ignorant  of  the  secret  history 
of  that  epoch,  attributes  that  conspiracy  to  four  or  five  madmeii^ 
unknown,  even  now,  to  most  of  their  countrymen,  and  does  not 
mention  the  real  authors  and  the  principal  actors  in  the  rising 
which  took  place  in  many  parts  of  tVance ;  and,  when  mention- 
ing that  of  Beford,  he  forgets  the  brothers  Peugnet,*  two  brave 
young  officers,  who  acted  the  principal  part.     Ail  his  account  of 

*  They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  they  established  a  school,  which  they  still  conduct  with  the  greatest 
success. 
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this  conspiracy  is  a  badly  arranged  story^  to  pa£f  the  unknown 
services  of  a  few  modem  patriots  and^  of  fiazard^  the  founder  of 
St  Simonism. 

The  discovery  and  failure  of  the  conspiracy  was  traced  to  the 
Pdais  Royal;  the  prince  was  accused  of  being  the  author  of  this 
j  ]^ece  of  treachery;  and  from  that  time,  the  two  great  divisions 
I  fif  tiie  liberal  party^  the  imperialists  and  the  republicans^  would 
I  BO  longer  confide  in  the  party  of  Orleans,  and  included  him  in 
j  their  hatred  of  the  Bourbons.     The  Orleanists  themselves  were 
difided  in  consequence  of  these  transactions.     Some  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ought  to  remain  inactive^ 
WBd  patiently  wait  until  some  new  misdeed  of  the  Bourbons 
nosed  tiie  people^  and  overthrew  their  government^  in  which 
ame  the  Axike  would  naturally  and  immediately  be  considered 
I  as  the  only  man  able  to  give  stability  to  the  new  revolution. 
The  prince  himself  was  of  this  opinion^  which  agreed  with  his 
parsimcHiious  disposition,  with  his  fear  of  displeasing  the  courts 
and  with  his  distrust  of  the  political  men  likely  to  take  a  promi- 
sent  part  in  all  future  attempts.     His  plan  was,  closely  to  ob- 
serve the  mancBuvring  of  the  other  parties,  and  to  disconcert 
their  projects,  when  ti^ey  were  against  the  interests  of  his  family, 
wd,  at  the  same  time,  to  continue  without  eclat  the  exhibitions  of 
liberalism  which  were  sure  to  gain  over  to  him  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  republicans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  Lafayette,  Count  d'Argenson,  Count  Charles  de  La- 
steyrie,  and  some  others,  after  the  failure  of  their  projects,  in 
wUch  they  had  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Bonapartist 
oflSoera,  began  to  despair  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  as  impossible.  They  were  told  that 
no  revolution  could  succeed  without  a  name  around  which  all 
parties  would  rally,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  settle,  in  meditat- 
ing a  revolution,  was  the  choice  of  a  ruler,  whose  character  and 
influence  should  promote  the  success  of  their  views.  After  some 
hesitation,  they  agreed  with  the  Bonapartists  to  adopt  the  ex- 
king  of  Hollfljid,  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  certain  that  a  more 
honourable,  a  better  man  does  not  exist ;  nor  a  man  who  could  give 
stronger  guarantees  for  a  liberal  government.  One  of  his  former 
Mends  was  dispatched  to  him  to  sound  his  disposition,  and,  in 
case  it  was  such  as  was  desired,  to  inform  him  of  the  views  and 
plans  of  the  united  party.  Louis  Napoleon  immediately  rejected 
the  proposal.  '  I  have  had  enough,  and,  indeed,  too  much  of 
royalty  :  my  only  wish  is,  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  France,  as  a 
private  individual,  as  a  Frenchman ;  but,  however  much  I  desire 
it,  I  would  rather  continue  and  die  an  exile  than  live  in  Frauce 
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on  condition  of  wearing  a  crown/*  After  such  an  answer^  thf 
conspirators  were  obliged  to  apply  in  other  quarters. 

Their  second  choice  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  first.  Eugene 
Beauhamais  had,  in  all  circumstances^  fulfilled  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him^  so  as  to  deserve  the  respect  of  every  party ;  and 
perhaps  he  would  have  more  easily  succeeded^  and  governed 
France  with  greater  advantage^  than  Louis  Napoleon :  he  also  re- 
jected the  proposals  made  to  him^  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  discourage  their  renewal^  and  they  were  renewed  many  times, 
and  always  with  an  increased  earnestness.  At  last^  he  yielded — 
with  the  assent  of  his  &ther-in-law^  the  late  king^  and  of  Ids 
brother-in-law^  the  present  king^  who  was  then  in  all  the  fervour  of 
liberalism,  and  who,  in  his  political  dreams,  connected  a  Germanic 
union,  under  his  own  sceptre,  with  the  successes  of  the  French 
patriots.  Unfortunately  for  them,  a  letter  in  cypher  from  the 
principal  negociator,  announcing  the  assent  given  by  Prince 
Eugene,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
in  England.  We  have  seen  this  letter,  we  have  seen  the  cop; 
and  translation  of  it,  which  we  know  was  sent  to  the  Duke  oi 
Orleans  in  February,  18^.  On  the  26th  of  April  following 
Eugene  Beauhamais  expired,  after  a  very  short  Ulness  accom- 
panied with  the  most  cruel  suffering.  Singular  destiny  of  tha^ 
family !  His  mother,  Josephine,  had  died,  much  in  the  sank 
manner,  in  1814,  just  when  she  had  implored  the  intercession  ei 
Alexander  on  behalf  of  Napoleon ;  and,  a  few  years  ago,  his  son 
died  under  similar  sjrmptoms,  a  few  months  after  his  marriage 
with  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  whom  Louis  Philippe  had  coveted 
for  the  Duke  of  Nemours. — We  relate  facts — we  do  not  accuse. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  alludes,  but  with  his  habitual  ignorance,  tc 
the  attempt  in  favour  of  Eugene,  and  pretends  (p.  47)  that  be 
offered  five  miUions  of  francs  to  Lafayette,  for  the  success  of  his 
cause.  We  affirm  that  no  such  thing  ever  took  place ;  and  the 
character  of  Lafayette  refutes  the  imputation,  as  well  as  that 
contained  in  the  same  page,  of  his  having  subsequently,  during 
his  journey  to  America, '  made  overtures  to  Joseph  Napoleon.^ 
Having  been  honoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Lafayette,  we  can 
assure  oiur  readers,  that  he  never  thought  of  doing  any  thing  but 
for  a  republic. 

From  1824  to  1827,  the  republicans  and  the  imperialists  were 
in  a  sort  of  despondency,  and  seemed  to  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  hard  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Bourbons^ 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  made  a  '  royal  high- 

*  How  different  the  conduct  oi  his  son !  hut  he  was  educated  fiir  from  hii 
father.  In  1815,  the  good  man  claimed  the  guardianship  of  his  two  sons,  ii 
order  to  employ  his  leisure  m  their  education.  The  Court  Royal  of  Paris,  ir 
violation  of  the  law,  rejected  his  prayer.    We  see  the  result  at  Ham. 
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neBs/  on  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne,  and  who  had 

come  to  an  immense  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  seemed 

mily  intent  to  increase  that  fortune,  and  to  gratify  his  taste  for 

IvuSding.    The  pure  royalists,  having  no  longer  any  conspiracy 

to  repress,  nor  any  thing  like  opposition  to  their  rule,  began  to 

^puurrd  among  themselves ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  majority 

of  the  chamb^  of  peers  rejected  the  laws  passed  by  the  majority 

<>f  the  chamber  of  deputies,  for  restoring  the  aristocracy  to  the 

nak  which  they  are  entitled  to  hold  in  a  legitimate  monarchy, 

fot  subjecting  the  press  to  a  more  severe  control,  and  for  giving 

to  the  clergy  a  paramount  influence,  a  sort  of  omnipotence.  The 

struggle  between  the  royalists  in  both  chambers,  and  between 

the  majorities  of  the  two  chambers,  was  carried  on  with  such 

vudence,  that  it  soon  became  evident,  that,  with  the  personal 

duffacter  of  the  king,  but  especially  with  his  predilection  for  the 

^dcrgy,  he  would  soon  be  driven  to  extreme  measures,  which 

vouli  bring  about  a  catastrophe ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 

•II  parties  were  awakened ;  each  preparing  to  profit  by  the  first 

q^portnnity,  for  a  change  of  government. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  the  last  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion of  affidrs,  and  to  adopt  a  plan  of  conduct  adapted  to  increase 
luB  chances  of  ascending  the  throne.     In  order  to  regain  the 
•opport  of  the  Bonapartists  and  of  the  army,  who,  having  no  can- 
didate oi  their  own,  were  fast  joining  the  republicans,  he  resolved 
to  add  the  pictures  of  imperial  battles  to  those  of  his  republican 
campaigns,  which  adorned  his  palace;   he  offered  to  General 
Drouot,  the  fiedthAil  companion  of  Napoleon,  and  one  of  the 
most  honourable  characters  of  our  days,  the  highest  office  in  his 
household,  vacant  by  the  death  of  General  Albert ;  he  opened 
the  salons  of  h}s  palace  for  their  reunions,  and  even  began  to 
bestow  some  liberalities  on  poor  officers,  who,  deprived  of  their 
pay,  had  long  been  in  distress.     He,  at  the  same  time,  courted 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  over  some  old  republicans,  whose  ad- 
vanced years,  little  calculated  to  withstand  the  stormy  agitation 
of  republican  institutions,  had  led  them  to  dream  of  an  alliance 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  republic.    The  prince  himself 
professed  this  doctrine.     He  said  one  day  to  us — and  he  used 
to  repeat  the  same  to  every  body,  '  Now-a-days,  royalty  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  hereditary  presidency  of  a  republic.^    With 
such  words  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  converts.     Yet  he  did 
not  succeed  so  much  as  he  could  wish  with  that  party.  The  best 
part  of  the  republicans,  surrounding  La&yette,  and  acting  upon 
his  example,  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  An  attempt  was  made 
on  the  pturt  of  the  Avke,  to  adjust  the  difference  which  had  long 
existed  between  him  and  the   old  general,  who  rejected  the 
terms. 
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Another  party  formed  itself  at  that  epochs  and  was  compcfsed 
of  men  of  idl  parties,  who,  distrusting  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  give  satisfaction  to  all  in  the  country,  while  it  would 
again  array  the  whole  of  Europe  against  France,  had  formed  a 
plan,  which,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  perhaps  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  country.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands^ 
William  of  Orange,  was  to  be  proclaimal;  and  the  following 
reasons  in  support  of  his  claims  were  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

He  had  hitherto,  according  to  his  family's  motto.  *  Je  main- 
tiendrai,'  been  faithful  to  his  promises  to  his  people ;  conscien- 
tiously observed  the  constitution ;  expressed  on  all  occasions  the 
most  liberal  opinions,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  constantly 
increasing  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  Simple  in  his  manners, 
affable  to  every  one,  kind  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects^  he  had 
treated  the  principal  of  the  French  proscrits  with  a  benevolence 
which  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all  the  French  liberals.  The 
results  of  his  election  would  be — firstly,  to  conciliate  the 
Russian  autocrat,  whose  sister  had  married  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  the  Netherlands;  secondly,  to  restore  France  to 
its  imperial  grandeur  and  influence,  by  the  reunion  of  Hciland 
and  Belgium  to  its  territory ;  thirdly,  to  get  rid  of  the  Jesuitical 
influence,  which  now  was  the  most  obnoxious  grievance  of  t^ 
French,  by  the  choice  of  a  protestant  sovereign.  On  the  same 
day  that  Felix  Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau,  one  of  the  proscrits  erf 
1815,  left  Paris  for  Brussels,  with  a  formal  proposal,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  informed  by  one  of  his  familiars  of  the  object  of 
the  journey  of  Lepelletier.  The  Thuilleries  were  immediately 
thrown  into  a  sort  of  consternation ;  the  European  diplomacy 
was  set  in  action ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  scolded  by 
his  royal  brethren,  and  recommended  to  change  his  system  and 
to  govern  so  as  never  again  to  inspire  such  designs.  He  obeyed, 
and  his  administration  from  that  moment,  not  only  ceased  to 
induce  foreign  liberals  to  offer  him  a  throne,  but  also  determined 
his  own  Belgian  subjects  to  expel  him  on  the  first  opportunity. 
As  to  Felix  Lepelletier,  he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
body,  that  he  had  been  to  Brussels  merely  for  the  publication  of 
the  life  of  his  brother,  Michel  Lepelletier,  member  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Orangeist  party  in  France,  materially 
strengthened  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  prince  escaped  that  danger,  than  he  again  returned  to 
his  favourite  and  economical  system  of  inaction  and  confident 
expectancy,  confining  his  liberal  manifestations  to  confidential 
lamentations  on  the  deplorable  system  which  enslaved  and  de- 
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gnuted  France,  and  on  the  impossibility  for  him  publiclj  to 
Ofpoa^  as  a  citizen^  and  as  a  peer,  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
nflDt ;  being  prohibited  by  royal  ordinance  even  to  appear  in 
the  vpper  house,  unless  authorised  by  a  special  summons  from 
the  king.     The  principal  of  his  friends  vainly  urged  him  to  as- 
some  a  more  decided  attitude,  which  would  gain  over  the  im- 
fitient  part  of  the  repubUcan  party,  and  ripen  the  discontent  of 
titt  people  into  an  insurrectionary  movement.     He  constantly 
leosted  their  importunities,  saying  the  time  was  not  yet  come, 
sad  that  they  would  find  him  ready  when  a  proper  occasion 
ciOed  him  into  action. 

Ihat  proper  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself  when  the  national 
gttids  of  Paris  were  disbanded  by  Charles  X.,  after  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  enthusiastic  reviews  ever  held.     More  than 
60,000  dtiutuB  had  appeared  in  arms  and  in  complete  military 
ttrty ;  most  of  them,  after  a  long  inaction,  had  been  to  conside- 
nAfe  expense  to  equip  themselves  suitably,  in  the  expectation 
tbst  they  would  regularly  resume  the  service  which  had  been 
gradually  restricted.    Their  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  when, 
on  Monday  morning,  instead  of  thecompUmentary  ordre  du  jour 
bt  their  appearance   on  the  preceding  day,  they  saw  in  the 
MmUeur  the  ordinance  of  dissolution.    The  republicans  and  the 
Boiuqmtists  determined  to  profit  by  the  exasperation  of  the 
eitisens,  and  the  leaders,  in  the  absence  of  Lafayette,  met  at  the 
lesidence  of  Count  Lasteyrie.   At  the  same  time,  a  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  hastened  to  Neuilly,  and  proposed  to  him  im- 
mediately to  go  to  Paris  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  national 
guard,  assuring  him  that  he  would  instantly  be  followed  by  all 
the  national  militia  and  by  the  rest  of  the  people;   and  that, 
without  a  struggle,  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  reign  of  the  idiot 
Charles.    There  is  no  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  the  case, 
had  the  prince  followed  that  advice ;  but  he  refused ;  and,  when 
afterwards  he  was  taunted,  by  one  of  his  most  devoted  partisans, 
who  had  summoned  his  battaUon  to  meet  the  prince  on  his  arri- 
val, for  having  lost  such  an  opportunity,  he  answered  that  he 
could  not  rely  upon  the  generals  of  the  party  who  would  have 
had  the  duty  of  gaining  over  the  army.     Upon  the  gentleman 
expressing  his  astonishment  and  his  doubts,  he  replied,  ^  Vous 
ne  les  connaissez  pas  comme  moi :  croiriez  vous,  il  y  a  trois  ans 
Poy,  luimfime,  m'a  pet^  dans  la  main.' 

This  explanation  was  considered  as  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
the  prince  himself  was  obliged  to  find  out  another.  He  declared 
that  the  principal  motive  of  his. general  conduct,  and  of  his 
refusal,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  the  knowledge,  which  his  position 
enabled  him  to  obtain,  that  all  the  foreign  powers  were  deter- 
mined to  renew  their  coalition,  ih  case  of  a  revolution  in  France ; 
Vol.  XVI.  i 
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and  that  therefore  nothing  ought  to  be  attempted^  until  6ome 
means  should  have  been  devised  for  occupying  those  sovereigns 
in  their  own  dominions,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  France.  The  French  patriots  were  already 
acting  upon  that  plan,  and,  in  concert  with  the  patriots  of  other 
countries,  were  preparing,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  insurrectional 
movements,  which  would  immediately  foUow  tiie  French  revo- 
lution, and  thus  begin  in  earnest  the  last  struggle  between  the 
holy  alliance  of  nations  and  the  holy  alliance  of  their  rulers. 

The  formation  of  the  Polignac  administration  greatly  pro- 
moted the  combinations  of  the  coalition  of  the  patriots  of  Europe. 
The  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  themselves,  struck 
with  consternation  at  this  bold  measure  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 
proclaimed  that  a  revolution  was  now  unavoidable,  and  that  the 
Bourbons  were  lost.  All  of  them,  >vith  the  doctrinaires,  repeated 
the  exclamation  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  *  Pauvre  France ! 
Pauvre  Roi !'  In  aU  parts  of  Europe,  these  words  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  the  liberals  the  necessity  of  hastening 
their  organization.  In  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy,  in  Hungary, 
in  Poland,  in  Grcrmany,  and  in  Belgium,  committees  were 
formed,  plans  proposed,  and  measures  adopted,  to  rise  in  arms, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  French  revolution  should  arrive. 
Nay,  more ;  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  it  was  resolved,  by  the 
directing  committee  in  London,  that  the  movement  should  simul- 
taneously begin  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  France ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  landing  of  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  exiles  on  several  points  of  their  respective  countries, 
where  they  would  immediately  be  joined  by  the  population.* 
A  most  active  partizan  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  in  some 
sort,  the  manager  of  this  plot ;  and  so  pertain  was  he  of  it«  suc- 
cess, that,  in  March,  he  pubUcly  announced  that  the  event  would 
take  place  in  September.  [Westminster  Review  for  April,  1830, 
on  the  '  Repr&entant  des  Peuples.'] 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  although  apprised  of  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  apparently  approving  of  all,  was,  however,  piuduing  a 
com'se  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  little  confi- 
dence he  had  in  the  success  of  the  plan,  or  by  supposing  him  to 
be  a  man  of  the  most  treacherous  character.  He  was  courting 
the  favour  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  arranged  with  her  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  her  daughter  and  his  eldest  son,  engaged  in 
building  and  beautifying  his  residences,  in  purchasing  estates, 
and  planting  forests,  as  tf  everything  was  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
disturbed.    As  a  proof  that  the  revolution  of  July  took  him  by 

♦  Vide  Eclectic  Review.    October,  1843. 
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wrpriae,  we  affirm^  upon  the  beat  authority^  that^  when  the  or- 
dinanoes  were  publifihed  and  gave  the  signal  of  the  fight^  he  had 
not  60fi00  francs  {£2,400)  in  his  treasury^  and  besides  owed  to 
Lafitte  2,000,000  of  francs  (£80,000). 

The  prijQce  was  not  only  surprised,  but  also  alarmed  at  the 
revoluticmary  outburst.  His  friends  recommended  him  imme- 
diately to  join  the  movement,  by  a  protest  against  the  ordinances, 
mid  to  come  to  Paris.  He  refused,  saying  that  all  this  would 
end  in  nothing.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  had  the  duke  acted 
upon  this  advice,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
the  national  guards  would  have  immediately  come  forward.  The 
aoldier»  would  have  refused  to  fire  on  them,  and  the  struggle 
would  have  ended  without  effusion  of  blood.  His  refusal,  known 
to  many,  and  his  absence,  remarked  by  all,  disconcerted  his  par- 
tisans and  dissatisfied  the  people ;  and  when  it  was  reported  that 
bis  eldest  son  was  coming  to  Paris,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
to  eompel  the  people  to  submit,  the  popular  leaders  declared 
against  him ;  and,  though  some  of  the  employes  in  his  adminis- 
tration* were  fighting  with  the  people,  they  were  told,  '  Not  only 
IB  your  prince  not  with  us,  but  he  is  against  us  :  he  is  a  Bour- 
bcm/  The  feeling  of  the  people  was  immediately  made  known 
to  him,  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  alter  his  resolution ; 
but  it  had  a  contrary  effect.  To  fear  of  the  triumph  of  the  court 
•occeeded  fear  of  the  triumph  of  the  people ;  or  rather  these  two 
fears  mingled,  and  so  worked  upon  his  mind,  that  he  left  Neuilly, 
which  was  too  near  St.  Cloud,  to  go  and  hide  himself  in 
his  Swiss  cottage,  in  the  forest  of  R^cy,  where  he  remained 
until  he  heard  that  victory  had  declared  for  the  people,  on  the 
30th. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  has  devoted  two  hundred  pages  to  this  revo- 
lution of  July,  without  giving  to  the  public  any  new  fact.  We 
have,  indeed,  many  supposed  conversations, — ^his  history  is  mere 
gossip  arranged  in  the  modem  fashion,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puffing  a  clique  of  babbling  politicians  and  coffee-house 
statesmen.  In  almost  all  his  particulars,  when  he  does  not 
ecMoapile,  and  even  sometimes  when  he  does,  he  is  wrong,  and 
eiposes  his  ignorance.  The  work  of  Sarransf  is  certainly  much 
b^ter :  though  it  does  not  give  the  whole  truth,  it  does  not 
eontain  many  falsehoods.  Both,  however,  seem  to  know  little 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Paris,  and  of  its  causes. 
We  must  say  what  we  have  ascertained  to  be  true. 

After  the  victory  of  the  people  on  the  30th  of  July,  the 

•  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boyer,  Ingpector^  and  Colonel  Heymes,  General 
Keeper  of  the  Forests  of  Willers  Cotterets,  now  Lieutenant-Generals,  and 
Aid-de-camps  to  the  kin^. 

t  '  La&yette,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Revolution  of  1830.' 
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royalists  who  had  opposed  the  Polignac  administration,  and  the 
doctrinaires,  were  still  dreaming  of  maintaining  Charles  the 
Tenth  on  the  throne ;  that  is  to  say,  of  seizing  and  exercising 
the  governmental  authority  under  the  name  of  the  humbled 
and  helpless  monarch ;  whilst,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Lafayette, 
and  the  men  who  had  led  the  people,  during  the  conflict, 
intent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  were  considering 
what  government  they  should  organize.  All  were  in  favour  of 
a  republic ;  and  a  republic  would  have  immediately  been  pro- 
claimed, had  Lafayette  consented  to  accept  the  presidency. 
Urged  by  all  to  assume  the  station  to  which  his  consistent 
patriotism  entitled  him,  he  objected  that  the  weakness  and 
infirmities  attending  old  age,  would  render  him  unequal  to  the 
task  under  present  circumstances ;  that,  besides,  they  had  no 
right  to  establish  a  permanent  form  of  government;  that  acting 
so  would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  national  right ;  and  that  the 
only  thing  they  coidd  do  was  to  choose  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, which  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  adopt  all  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons,  would  call  on  the  people  to 
-elect  a  constituent  assembly  to  decide  what  government  should 
permanently  be  established.  The  patriots  could  not  but  admit 
the  soundness  of  the  general^s  views,  in  point  of  principle ;  but 
they  also  knew  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
immediately  a  rallying  cry,  which  should  put  an  end  to  all 
uncertainty ;  and  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  Republic  and 
Lafayette  would  obtain  the  approbation  of  all  the  people. 
Lafayette  would  not  yield ;  the  day  was  passed  in  discussing 
those  matters  which  were  to  be  settled  on  the  31st. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Orleanists  had  assembled  at  Lafitte's, 
where  they  were  soon  met  by  a  party  of  royalists  and  doctri- 
naires, some  to  oppose  the  project  of  the  banker  and  his  friends, 
some  to  give  their  assent ;  convinced,  from  what  transpired  as  to 
the  feeling  of  the  people,  that  the  cause  of  Charles  the  Tenth 
and  his  family  was  hopeless.  Yet  they  could  not  agree  with 
the  proposals  of  Lafitte ;  and  nothing  had  been  determined  at 
half-past  nine  o^clock  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  when  they 
left,  to  meet  again  on  the  following  morning.  Knowing  what 
had  taken  place  at  the  ^  Hotel  de  Ville,^  and  that  in  all  proba- 
bility Lafayette  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency, Lafitte  wrote  a  note  to  Chevalier  de  Broval,  requesting 
him  to  send  to  the  prince,  and  to  tell  him,  that,  if  he  did  not 
come  to  Paris  before  next  morning,  nothing  was  left  to  him  but 
to  partake  of  the  exile  of  the  other  Bourbons.  Broval  dis- 
patched the  head  of  the  secretariat,  Oudard,  to  Neuilly,  recom- 
mending him  to  determine  the  prince,  and  to  bring  him  back 
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with  him.  Oudard  walked  the  whole  distance ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reluctance  of  the  duke  and  of  his  family,  who  were  afraid 
for  his  safety,  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  off  instantly.  Both 
walked  all  the  way  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  they  arrived  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.* 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  his  residence,  the  duke  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  who,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  29th, 
had  been  appointed  prime  minister  by  Charles  the  Tenth,  in- 
stead of  Pofignac.      The   person  who  had   that   mission  wxuj 
Colonel  Peney,  an  oflScer  of  the  company  of  the  guards  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Mortemart;  and  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  insurrection,  had  retired  to  the  apartments  of  Oudard,  rather 
than  lead  his  men  against  the  people.     After  decorating  Peney 
with  a  large  tri-coloured  ribbon,  which  he  himself  had  worn  to 
come  to  Paris,  and  dispatching  him,  the  duke  thought  of  his 
wife  and  family,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  utmost  anxiety.     He 
begged  Oudard  to  go  back  to  Neuilly,  in  order  to  assure  them 
all  that  he  had  arrived  and  was  safe.     Oudard  again  walked  all 
the  way,  and  was  in  hope  of  some  rest  when  he  arrived,  at  about 
3  o^clock ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.     The  duchess,  with 
her  three  daughters  and  the  Princess  Adelaide,  told  him  that 
ance  the  prince  was  in  Paris,  they  wanted  to  go  thither  also. 
Oudard  attempted  to  dissuade  them,  telling  them  that  they 
could  not  go ;  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  use  their 
carriage,  and  that  no  vehicle  went  to  Paris.     *  My  husband 
went  on  foot,'  answered  the  duchess ;  '  we  will  do  the  same ;' 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  all  were  on  their  way  to  Paris. 
Fortunately,  on  leaving  the  park,  Oudard  saw  the  conductor  of 
a  Caroline, — an  omnibus  plying  between  Neuilly  and  Paris,  and 
so  called  after  the  Duchess  of  Berry.     He  persuaded  him  to 
put  his  horses  to  his  vehicle,  and  to  drive  the  party  to  Paris ; 
and  thus   the   Orleans  family   were  on  their  march  to  the 
throne,  t 

When,  in  the  morning,  the  royalists  and  the  doctrinaires  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  they  lost  all  hope  of  suc- 
cessfully defending  the  cause  of  the  elder  branch,  and  aU  has- 
tened to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  they  were  anxiously  expected 
by  the  partisans  of  the  duke.  After  a  short  discussion,  they  re- 
solved to  give  the  general  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Bttke  of  Orleans,  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  his  election  as 

*  Sairans  says,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  came  to  Paris  attended  by  Colonel 
Bcatboix ;  and  Louis  Blanc  states,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  three  persons. 
We  have  our  account  from  Broval  and  from  Oudara  themselves,  as  well  as 
from  Colonel  Peney. 

t  We  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  not,  in  this  account,  imitating 
our  author,  and  inventing  anecdotes  for  their  entertainment.  The  facts  were 
M  we  relate  them. 
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king^  and  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  constitution.  Their  object 
in  doing  so,  was  to  deceive  the  people,  by  promising,  in  some 
sort,  that  the  national  will  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  new 
institutions,  and  the  choice  of  their  ruler.  While,  however,  they 
were  busy  in  settling  these  matters,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
principal  functions  in  the  government,  they  were  informed  that 
Lafayette  and  the  patriots,  at  the  Hotel-de-ville,  were  organizing 
another  provisional  government,  and  taking  measures  which 
would  have  completely  upset  the  new  monarchy  so  hastily  raised. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  baffing  their  projects.  A  bold  mea- 
sure was  proposed.  It  was,  to  repair,  all  together,  to  the  Hotel- 
de-ville,  and  to  introduce  the  future  king  to  the  leaders  of  the 
republicans,  in  the  stronghold  of  republicanism.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  demurred  at  the  proposal,  as  well  as  many  deputies,  who 
were  in  fear  of  being  shot  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  But  Lafitte  and 
Benjamin  Constant  stated,  that,  if  they  did  not  immediately  go, 
they  would  soon  find  another  government  installed ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  made  themselves  answerable  for  the  safety  of  all. 
They  no  longer  hesitated ;  they  formed  into  a  procession,  and 
went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  revolution. 

Lafayette,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  1792,  had  not  exchanged 
a  word  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  could  not,  on  seeing  him  with 
his  followers,  dissemble  his  discontent ;  but,  solicited  by  men 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  as  honest  and  sincere  in 
their  patriotism,  shaken  by  the  liberal  protestations  of  the  Duke, 
even  moved  by  the  cordiality  of  his  manners,  he  surrendered  to 
the  prince,  who  called  him  'Father,^  and  promised  never  to 
desert  his  principles — never  to  forfeit  his  promises  to  France  and 
wisdom. 

We  have  redeemed  our  pledge.  We  have  shown,  as  well  as 
our  Umits  permit  us,  how  the  Duke  of  Orleans  contrived  to 
defeat  in  turn  the  combinations  of  all  parties,  and  to  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  a  victory  in  which  he  had  no  share ;  of  a  revolution, 
which  threatened  his  own  ruin.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  up 
the  subject,  and  to  expose  the  conduct  of  the  king  as  a  sequel  to 
that  of  the  prince.  M.  Louis  Blanc  does  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
under  the  same  hallucinations  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
'  bourgeoisie,*  with  the  same  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  facts, 
and  with  the  same  propensity  to  give  what  he  imagines  for  reali- 
ties. The  greater  part  of  his  work  is  a  compilation,  without 
order  and  without  discrimination,  from  the  newspapers  and  the 
other  publications  of  the  times.  The  revolutions  of  Belgium,  of 
Spain,  of  Italy,  of  Poland,  are  related  more  in  the  fashion  of 
historical  novel-writers,  than  in  the  spirit  of  an  intelligent,  in- 
vestigating, and  severe  historian.     We  were  lately  reading,  with 
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M.  Misley,*  the  account  of  the  insurrection  of  Modena ;  and  our 
friend  oould  not  help  laughing  at  the  inaccuracies,  the  blunders, 
wrf  the  inventions  which  the  author  has  collected  upon  the  sub- 
ject. As  to  the  affairs  of  France,  though  professing  to  carry  his 
account  to  the  beginning  of  1833,  the  narrative  seems  to  stop 
short  at  the  death  of  Casimir  Perrier.  There  is  not  a  word  upon 
the  death  of  Lamarque,  upon  his  funeral,  and  the  insurrection 
which  ensued  (5th  and  6th  of  June,  1832),  upon  the  martial  law 
established  in  Paris,  although,  in  fact,  these  were  the  principal 
events  of  that  memorable  year,  which  brought  on  Prance  the 
scourge  of  the  cholera  and  that  of  the  doctrinaires. 

The  author's  detestation  of  the  unprincipled  and  cruel  men  who 
now  rule  the  country,  would  be  a  redeeming  point  in  his  work, 
if  the  frequent  expression  of  that  just  hatred  were  the  result  of 
a  due  consideration  of  the  violation,  by  those  men,  of  the  great 
poUdeal  principles  for  which  the  people  have  contended  ever  since 
1780.    But  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  principles  of 
the  author.      He  tells  us  in  his  preface, '  I  belong  by  conviction 
to  a  party  that  has  committed  blunders,  and  sorely  has  it  atoned 
for  them :  biit  I  did  not  enter  that  party  till  the  morrow  after  its 
last  defeat.'    We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss,  after  the  reading 
of  the  work,  to  find  out  what  parly  the  writer  alludes  to.     He 
does  not  belong  to  the  party  which  claims  for  the  people  the 
right  of  managing  their  own  affairs  by  their  representatives; 
for,  in  many  parts  of  his  book,  he  inveighs  against  deliberative 
assemblies — ^he    advocates   a  system   of  centralization,   which 
always  ends  in  governmental  despotism,  and  in  turn  praises  and 
abuses  all  parties,  without  much  consistency.  The  St.  Simonians 
alone  might  claim  M.  Louis  Blanc  as  their  partizan.     The  heads 
of  that  sect,  their  genius,  their  plans,  are  uniformly  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  approbation,  amounting  almost  to  admiration.     We 
confess,  that,  on  seeing  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  devoted 
to  such  a  subject,  we  could  not  but  think  that  this  is  the  party 
our  author  alludes  to ;  and  this  idea  certainly  did  not  increase 
our  regard  for  him,  or  our  confidence  in  his  judgments.    History 
is  degraded  when  made  the  record  of  low  and  immoral  intrigues, 
of  swindling  transactions  ;  but,  when  it  eulogizes  the  authors  of 
those  intrigues  and  of  those  transactions,  it  excites  the  disgust, 
and  calls  forth  the  reprobation,  of  all  good  men. 

*  M.  Misley  is  the  gentleman  we  alluded  to,  in  the  article  on  Spanish  affairs, 
u  having,  in  1830,  come  into  England  to  combine,  with  the  Spanish  patriots, 
the  iosiirreetionary  movements  meditated  at  that  time.  He  was  in  England 
hat  months  ago,  and  we  saw  him  almost  every  day.  He  is  still  what  we 
found  hun  in  iSsO.  Exile,  confiscation  of  his  property,  persecutions  of  all 
kindi,  have  not  humbled  his  noble  mind,  nor  damped  hia  love  of  liberty  and 
of  htf  oonntry. 
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We  have  done  with  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  ten  years. 
Many  others  will  probably  follow;  but  our  decided  opinion  is, 
that  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  not  the  man  to  handle  such  a  subject,  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  revert  to  his  productions. 


Brief  ^otittd. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,     Complete  in  one  volume.    Lon- 
don :  Longman  &  Co. 

In  our  notice  of  the  former  edition  of  Mr.  Sonthey's  poetical  works,  we 
entered  at  some  length  into  a  consideration  of  their  merits,  and  stated 
our  estimate  of  his  genius.  We  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  opi- 
nions then  expressed :  on  the  contrary,  a  renewed  examination  of  his 
writings  has  strengthened  our  conviction  that  it  is  as  a  descriptive  rather 
than  as  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet,  that  he  will  be  referred  to  in  future 
times,  and  have  a  high  place  assigned  him  amongst  the  frequenters  of 
Parnassus.  The  present  edition,  consisting  of  one  volume  only,  includes 
the  contents  of  the  former  ten,  prefaces  as  well  as  poems.  It  is  got  op 
in  an  exceedingly  beautiful  style,  with  a  clear  though  small  type,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  vignette  engraving  of  his 
residence  at  Keswick.  Altogether,  it  forms  a  handsome  drawing-room, 
or  hbrary  book,  whilst  its  reduced  price,  as  compared  with  the  ten  vo- 
lume edition,  will  render  it  highly  acceptable  to  a  large  class.  No  lover 
of  elegant  Hterature  will  now  content  himself  without  possessing  a  copy 
of  works  which,  however  various  the  opinions  entertained  respecting 
some  of  them,  have  taken  their  place  amongst  the  enduring  productions 
of  our  age. 


7%«  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  Mill :  commonly  called  Lord  Oth" 
mill ;  created  for  his  eminent  services  Baron  Waldeck,  and  Knight  of 
Kitcottie.  A  fireside  story.  By  WilUam  Howitt.  With  40  illus* 
trations  on  wood.     2  vols.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  '  hatchup,'  as  the  author  facetiously  terms  his  story,  will  be  a 
great  favoinite  with  a  large  class  of  juvenile  readers.  The  character 
of  '  Jack  of  the  Mill'  is  a  singular  compound  of  qualities  rarely  put  toge- 
ther, and  his  adventures  are  equally  extraordinary.  His  humble  origin 
and  strange  antics,  his  passion  for  enterprize,  and  early  efforts  to  raise 
himself  from  obscurity,  the  transmigrations  he  undergoes,  the  marvel 
lous  feats  he  performs,  the  gradual  development  of  a  character  generous 
high-minded,  and  full  of  moral  health,  his  intercourse  with  the  Lollard 
teachers,  search  after  his  benefactor's  son,  and  seiziu*e  of  the  stronghold 
of  the  notorious  robber  Von  Stein  are  described  with  a  vividness  and 
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force  which,  in  spite  of  the  improbability  of  some  parts  of  the  story, 
sustain  the  unwearied  interest  even  of  readers  who  have  passed  the 
season  of  youth.  Our  own  boys  have  literally  devoured  the  volumes, 
and  we  ourselves  have  sympathized  somewhat  with  them.  The  style  is 
ncf,  animated,  and  sparkling,  the  story  never  flags,  and  the  moral  of 
the  tale  is  good.  A  few  exceptionable  words  and  phrases  occur,  the 
omifision  of  which  we  strongly  counsel  in  a  reprint  of  the  work.  De- 
signed for  youth,  and  well  adapted  for  their  entertainment,  it  should 
contain  no  expressions,  however  appropriate  to  the  character  uttering  it, 
which  are  not  consistent  with  the  strictest  propriety.  We  need  not  add, 
that  m  their  descriptions  of  scenery  and  rural  life,  the  volumes  evince  a 
keen  relish  of  natural  beauties,  and  an  unwonted  power  of  awakening  a 
similar  feeling  in  their  readers. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  By  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Dr.  and  Prof,  of 
Thelogy  in  Berlin.  Part  I.  Translated  by  Rev.  P.  Fairbaim.  Edin- 
burgh: Thomas  Clark.     1844.     8vo.  pp.  272. 

Every  minister  of  the  gospel  and  every  intelligent  christian  must  have 
frequently  felt  the  want  of  a  sound  and  judicious  commentary  on  the 
hook  of  Psalms.  Those  who  undertake  to  explain  these  divine  songs 
geoerally  evade  the  difficulties,  or  grievously  distort  the  meaning.  If 
ny  one  part  of  the  Old  Testament  more  than  another  needs  to  be  un- 
folded in  aU  its  amplitude  and  spirituality,  that  part  is  the  collection  of 
Psalms.  In  Germany,  different  expositions  of  it  have  lately  appeared  from 
Ibe  pens  of  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Maurer,  Tholuck,  and  others.  All  these,  how- 
ever, are  deflcient  in  many  important  characteristics  ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  last,  are  not  equal  to  the  fourth  edition  of  De  Wette's. 
There  is  no  living  writer  better  fitted  in  most  respects  for  commenting 
m  the  Old  Testament  than  Professor  Hengstenberg,  of  Berhn.  The 
specimens  given  in  his  Christology  show  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Hie  volume  before  us,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet, 
embraces  nearly  seventeen  Psalms.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  same  sterling 
qualities  which  mark  the  author's  former  writings.  Great  philological 
ability,  sound  practical  sense,  a  reverence  for  the  divine  utterances  of 
tiie  inspired  bards,  and  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  spiritual  recesses 
of  the  word,  distinguish  tins  fasciculus,  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder,  as  far  as  pubHshed  in  the  original.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  modification  of  the  author's  views  in  regard 
to  the  principle  of  expounding  the  Messianic  Psalms,  and  that  he  pro- 
mises several  excursus  at  the  end  of  the  work  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  book  will  doubtless 
he  treated.  Each  Psalm  is  preceded  by  a  brief  summary  of  contents, 
sad  afterwards  every  verse  is  separately  expounded.  A  new  and  more 
exact  translation  is  also  given.  Though  the  author  cannot  divest  him- 
self c£  his  strong  philological  propensity,  which  is  indeed  his  great  ex- 
celleoce,  yet  he  has  most  seasonably  interwoven  more  practical  remarks 
Aan  are  to  be  found  in  his  other  writings.  The  quotations  given  from 
Venema.  Calvin,  and  Luther,  we  rejoice  to  see.  Perhaps  for  an  English 
taste,  there  is  too  frequent  allusion  to  the  discordant,  incorrect  inter- 
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pretations  of  other  German  commentators ;  akhough  this  is  both  oppor- 
tune and  useful  to  the  author's  countrymen. 

The  commentary,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  present  part»  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Biblical  scholars. 
Its  great  merit  must  ensure  its  abundant  approbation  and  undoubted 
success  among  all  who  are  competent  judges  of  true  commentary.  It 
will  supply  a  desideratum,  which,  though  long  and  lamentably  needed, 
has  never  yet  been  filled  up.  Hereafter  we  may  enter  into  its  merits  in 
detail.  We  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  inaccuracies 
and  defects.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  confidently  recommended  to 
the  reader  as  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  translator  appears  on  the  whole  to  give  the  sense  of  the  original. 
He  is  not,  however,  very  competent  to  his  task.  His  sentences  exhibit 
many  Scotticisms  and  awkwardnesses,  and  even  bad,  ungrammatical 
English.  As*  to  elegance  or  neatness,  they  have  it  not.  A  translator 
should  be  able  to  write  good,  perspicuous,  Saxon  English  himself,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  a  German  book.  Why  has  he  omitted  the  vowel - 
points  ?  Have  our  Scottish  professors  of  Hebrew,  and  Scottish  kirk 
ministers,  moderate  and  evangeliccU,  never  yet  learned  pointed  Hebrew  ? 
Verily  they  are  perfunctory  Hebraists. 


Spain  under  Charles  the  Second;  or,  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  the 
Hon,  Alexander  Stanhope,  British  Minister  at  Madrid;  1690 — 1699. 
Selected  from  the  originals  at  Chevening,  By  Lord  Mahon.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     London :  John  Murray. 

Alexander  Stanhope,  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chesterfield,, 
was  appointed  British  minister  at  Madrid  in  1689,  where  he  remained 
till  1 699,  when  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  displeasure  of  the  Spanish  government  at  the  condusioii  of  tht 
Treaty  of  Partition.  The  extracts  contained  in  this  small  irolume  have 
been  selected  from  his  letters  and  despatches,  preserved  at  Chevening ; 
and  present,  certainly,  a  very  melancholy  view  of  the  statesmen  an4 
grandees  of  Spain  at  the  period  alluded  to.  '  The  correspondence  now 
presented  to  the  reader,'  remarks  the  noble  editor,  '  will,  it  is  hoped,  ii^ 
a  compendious  form,  display  a  vivid  and  authentic  picture  of  Spain  during 
the  ten  years  so  interesting  to  all  Europe,  which  precede  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Austrian  kings.'  To  all  who  are  interested  in  European  his* 
tory,  and  more  especially,  that  of  Spain  at  the  close  of' the  seventeenth 
century.  Lord  Mahon's  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable ;  whilst  thm 
general  reader  will  gather  from  its  pages  a  much  more  accurate  view  of 
the  state  of  parties,  and  the  character  of  men,  than  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  readmg  will  otherwise  supply. 


History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  By  J.  H.  Merle 
D'Aubigne.  A  New  Translation,  (the  only  one  containing  the 
author's  last  improvements).  By  Henry  Beveridge»  Esq.»  Advocate. 
Vol.1.  i2mo.     Glasgow:  W.Collins. 

This  is  the  fourth  translation  of  D'Aubign^'s  Reformation  which  has 
been  given  to  the  English  public.     We  have  already  expressed  our 
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op»niai  on  the  impolksy  and  injustice  of  this  multiplicity  of   editions, 

aad  haye  been  strongly  confirmed  in  our  view  by  some  facts  which  have 

recently  come  to  our  knowledge.     The  present  translation,  however, 

^  a  powerful  jfei  to  urge  in  its  own  behalf.     To  say  nothing   of  its 

ciwapoess,  to  which  we  attach  little  importance,  it  is  founded  on  the 

anther's  edition  of  1842,  that  differs  in  several  material  points  from 

ite  predecessors.     So  far  Mr.  Beveridge  makes  out  a  case  which  we  are 

the  more  ready  to  admit  from  the  strong  view  we  take  on  the  point 

|»iready  referred  to.     The  form  and  type  of  this  edition  greatly  reduce 

its  price,  though  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  smoothness  and  elegance 

of  the  translation.     We  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first  volume. 


Tk9K§kts  ehiefiy  dengned  as  preparative  or  persuasive  to  Private  Devotion. 
By  John  Sheppard.     Eighth  Edition. 

Christian  Encouragement ;  or  attempts  to  console  and  aid  the  Distressed  and 
Aniiims.  By  John  Sheppard.  Third  Edition.  London  :  Religious 
TVact  Society. 

Two  volumes,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  praise,  the  former  having  at- 
tained the  eighth  edition,  and  the  latter,  the  third,  facts,  equally  creditable 
to  the  talents  of  the  authors,  and  the  discernment  of  the  public.  The 
Trmd  Society  have  done  wisely  in  placing  them  on  their  list. 


Fiflg  Dags  on  Board  a  Slave-vessel  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  in  April 
ami  May,  1843.  By  the  Rev.  Pascoe  Grenfill  Hill,  Chaplain  of 
H.M^.  Cleopatra.     London  :  J.  Murray. 

tf  iuDy  of  our  readers  are  incredulous  respecting  the  continued  preva- 
lence of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the  horrors  with  which  it  is  riQ,  we 
reooBunend  their  immediate  perusal  of  Mr.  Hill's  small  volume.    It  con- 
tsiBs  ft  mdmcholy  and  horriifying  narrative,  in  which  human  crime  and 
wrefediednese  are  equally  conspicuous.     Mr.  Hill's  official  position  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  brought  him  into  contact  vdth 
tibia  monster  evil,  the  fruits  of  which  he  has  detailed  with  simplicity  and 
tnittfidnera.     He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  '  Progresso,'  a 
Bnzfflian  siavcr,  of  about  140  tons  burden,  on  board  of  which  were 
fMBid  189  men,  45  women,  and  213  boys.  The  gratitude  and  exultation 
tf  diese  miserable  captives,  on  their  deliverance,  was  unbounded.   '  They 
cnnrled,'  says  Mr.  Hill,  '  in  crowds,  and  rubbed  caressingly  our  feet  and 
cbtbes  with  their  hands,  even  rolling  themselves  as  far  as  room  allowed 
oa  die  deck  before  us ;  and  when  they  saw  the  crew  of  the  vessel  rather 
tticeremonioasly  sent  over  the  side  into  the  boat  which  was  to  take  them 
prisoDen  to  the  frigate,  they  sent  up  a  long  universal  shout  of  triumph 
<id  delight/    A  terrible  mortahty  subsequently  prevailed  amongst  them, 
4ily  caused  by  suflbcation,  arising  from  four  hundred  being  crammed 
^  t  hold  twrive  yards  in  length,  seven  in  breadth,  and  only  three  and 
•Wf  in  height.     This  was  induced  by  the  approach  of  a  squall,  and 
*wfoDowed  by  '  fifty  four  crushed  and  mangled  corpses,'  being  taken 
^flB  the  succeeding  morning.     We  have  seldom  read  so  horrifying  a 
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narrative,  and  earnestly  pray  the  '  Father  of  the  spirits  of  a\\  flesh/  to 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  terminate  this  most 
diahohcal  traffic.  

Youthful  Consecration  ;  a  Memorial  of  Rosalinda  Phipson.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  the  Rev,  John  Angel  James.  London  :  Hamilton  and 
Co.     Birmingham  :  B.  Hudson. 

The  design  of  this  brief  narrative  *  is  to  delineate  the  formation  and 
gradual  development  of  a  reUgious  and  useful  character,  in  harmony 
with  intellectual  improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  those  tastes  which 
refine  the  intercourse  of  life.'  This  object  is  effected  to  an  extent  not 
common  with  rehgious  biographies  of  young  persons,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers.J^JMi8s  Phipson  was  endowed 
with  many  qualities  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  domestic  life, 
and  to  render  her  early  removal  a  source  of  poignant  regret  to  her 
friends.  These  were  sanctified  by  the  early  infusion  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  operating  on  such  elements,  gave  a  loveliness  and  attraction 
to  her  character,  which  awakened  the  sympathy  and  afilection  of  all  about 
her.  Her  piety  was  at  once  intelligent  and  active,  based  on  a  scrip- 
tural model  and  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  capabilities  of  her  nature, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  word.  We  congratulate  her  sur- 
viving parent  and  relatives  on  her  tranquil  and  felicitous  end,  and  com- 
mend her  example  to  the  imitation  of  the  young.  This  brief  memorial 
of  her  sojourn  on  earth,  is  admirably  suited  to  interest  the  feelings, 
and  to  benefit  the  heart  of  every  juvenile  reader.  Mr.  James's  intro- 
duction is  full  of  pastoral  tenderness  and  wise  counsel,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously perused  by  persons  of  all  ages. 


Select  Poetry  for  Children :   with  brief  Explanatory  Notes.     Arrangei 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,     By  Joseph   Payne.      Thirc 
Edition.     London  :  Rolfe  and  Fletcher. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  its  bulk  increased  by  th< 
insertion  of  several  additional  pieces.  It  will  be  found  well  8uite< 
to  its  proposed  object,  free  from  all  that  is  objectionable  in  sentiment 
diversified  in  its  contents,  and  well  adapted  to  secure  the  attention,  ant 
deeply  to  interest  the  juvenile  readers.  On  one  point  it  is  opei 
to  exception.  Mr.  Payne  has  ventured  on  alterations  which  we  deen 
wholly  unjustifiable — a  dishonour  to  the  dead,  and  a  deception  on  th» 
living.  We  strongly  recommend  his  restoring  the  original  readings,  evei 
though  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  some  editorial  vanity. 


True    Stories.     From   the  History  of  the   Church.      Second    Series 
London :  Charles  Haselden. 

An  instructive  little  manual,  which  may  advantageously  be  placed  ii 
the  hands  of  young  children.  In  the  event  of  another  edition  we  advia 
the  author  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  technical  words,  so  as  ti 
interpose  no  unnecessary  barrier  to  the  ready  comprehension  of  hi 
statements. 


\ 
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Tm  Treatises  m  the  Chtrch:  the  first  by  Thomas  Jackson,  D.D.,  the 
second  by  Robert  Sanderson,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  which  is  added  a  letter  of  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  validity  of  the  orders 
^/  l^  foreign  reformed  churches.  Edited  by  William  Goode,  A.M. 
London  :  Hatchard  and  Son. 

Mr.  Goode  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  christian  public  for  these  sea- 
iODable  republications  of  valuable  treatises.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  com- 
Jnended  by  Dr.  Pusey  as  '  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  minds  our  church 
haB  Dortured.'  and  we  hope  therefore  that  his  sound  statements  on  the 
embolic  unity  and  true  apostolicity  of  the  church  may  be  read  even  by 
iialf  fledged  Romanists  on  the  wing  to  Oxford.  With  an  eagerness 
wbidi  often  leads  them  into  acts  of  at  least  apparent  dishonesty,  the 
tnctaiian  party  associate  their  opinions  with  names  of  authority  and 
learning.  A  vast  number  even  of  their  favourite  authors  might  be  fairly 
quoted  against  them,  and  such  light  missiles  of  warfare  are  as  likely  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  execution  as  the  heavy  artillery  to  be  derived 
from  sound  argument  and  scripture. 


Western  Africa;  its  condition,  and  Christianity  the  means  of  its  recovery » 
By  D.  J.  E^t.     London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

Parties  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditioD  of  Africa,  and  have  not  time  or  opportunity  to  consult  numerous 
•od  expensive  works,  may  here  peruse  within  a  small  compass  the  con- 
tents of  many  volumes.  In  a  future  edition  we  should  be  glad  to  ob- 
serve the  fulfilment  of  the  author's  original  design,  in  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  chapter  on  its  topography.  An  introductory  table  of  con- 
tents might  also,  with  great  propriety,  follow  the  preface,  and  some  of 
the  reflections  which  terminate  almost  every  chapter,  and  have  belong- 
mg  to  them  something  of  sameness,  might,  with  advantage,  be  curtailed. 
These,  however,  are  trivial  defects  in  an  interesting  and  highly- useful 
volume.  We  cordially  desire  that  its  circulation  may  sustain  and  in- 
crease the  efforts  of  pious  minds  for  the  amehoration  of  Africa. 


The  Way  which  some  call  Heresy ;  or.  Reasons  for  Separation  from  the 
Established  Church,  A  Letter  to  the  Christians  of  Hull.  By  An- 
drew Jukes,  late  Assistant-curate  of  St.  John's,  HuU.  London : 
Whittaker.     1844. 

This  book,  containing  rather  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  foolscap  8vo., 
is  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  a  sincere  and  upright 
man  has  been  led  to  renounce  his  connection  with  the  state- church. 
Hiere  is  in  it  a  rigid  examination  of  the  baptismal  service,  and  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  framed  to  defend  it.  The  schismatical  principle 
of  the  establishment  is  clearly  and  powerfully  set  forth  as  compelling  its 
Bunislers  and  members  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  sanction  imperfection 
»nd  errors;  to  call  evil  good.  The  common  objections  of  evangeUcal  church- 
men to  renounce  their  participation  in  the  sins  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong,  are  stated  and  refuted  by  one  who  has  often  heard  them 
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from  the  lips  of  others,  and  maturely  considered  them  himself.  Oc- 
casionally in  his  judgment  of  dissenters,  perhaps  the  writer  has  fallen 
into  the  common  error  of  attributing  to  all  the  faults  of  a  few,  and  of 
regarding  the  inconsistencies  of  some  practices  among  them,  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  principles  which  are  professed.  Many  of  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  of  value,  and  may  teach  those  to  whom  they 
relate,  to  practice  better  things.  Such  books  as  this,  published  from 
year  to  year,  are  highly  useful,  as  explanatory  of  the  perplexities  and 
difRculties  of  sincere  opponents.  It  is  highly  important  at  this  crisis, 
that  accurate  ideas  should  be  entertained  of  the  professed  principles  of 
the  various  sections  of  religious  men  who  cling  to  the  establishment,  and 
of  the  arguments  which  they  employ  to  silence  the  restless  consciences 
of  themselves  and  others.  Some  few  methods  of  access  yet  remain,  by 
which  earnest  and  consistent  nonconformists  can  address  themselves  to 
the  decreasing  party  of  evangelical  clergymen  in  the  estabUshment. 
Mr.  Jukes's  volume  will  provide  them  with  a  temperate,  unanswerable, 
and  christian  remonstrance. 


The  promised  Glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,     By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth, 
Rector  of  Watton,  Herts.     London  :  Seeleys. 

The  consummation  of  this  future  glory,  according  to  Mr.  Bickersteth, 
will  consist  in  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.  We  cannot 
but  account  it  a  far  more  sublime  and  august  conception,  one  more  befit- 
ting the  spirituahty  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his  person,  that 
he  should  come  the  second  time  as  the  'Judge  of  quick  and  dead/ 
An  earthly  throne,  and  localised  dominion,  would  be  degradation  rather 
than  honour  to  the  Son  of  GJod.  The  whole  hypothesis  is  based  on  arbi- 
trary and  unsound  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation,  it  is  instinct  with 
anthropopathism,  nor  can  we  see  that  any  commensurate  moral  influence 
is  bound  up  with  its  beUef.  Our  author  affirms,  that  one  great  object  of 
that  kind  of  millenial  kingdom  to  which  he  looks  forward,  is  the  subju- 
gation by  the  Redeemer  of  all  his  enemies ;  yet  he  admits  (as  we  con- 
ceive all  must  do  under  the  recollection,  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  are 
to  grow  together  till  that  harvest,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
end  of  the  world,)  that  there  will  be  no  universal  subjection  of  the  heart, 
but  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  a  merely  feigned  obedience.  To 
our  minds,  there  seems  anything  rather  than  exaltation  in  this.  Just 
such  submission  flows  in  the  every  day  course  of  events,  from  physical 
power.  It  needs  no  revelation  of  the  Lord  from  heaven ;  and  surely, 
instead  of  the  mockery  of  nominal  allegiance  subsisting  under  his  pro- 
longed and  immediate  reign,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  the  spirit  oi  his 
mouth,  and  consumed  be^re  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  evinces  such  sincerity  of  regard  for  all  who  hold  the 
head,  that  we  shall  not  remark  severely  on  the  strong  leaven  of  Church 
of  Englandism  apparent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume.  We  are  wil- 
ling to  believe,  that  much  of  it  springs  from  the  use  of  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  against  the  tractarian  party.  In  the  practical  sections,  there 
is  much  which  is  excellent,  and  the  g^eat  purpose  of  the  whole  has  our 
hearty  approval. 
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MmaUi  of  Thought  an  Subjects  spiritual^  expermentaly  and  jntusticai. 
By  Samuel  Alexander  Bradshaw.     London  :  G.  Virtue. 

A  selection,  we  suppose  from  sermons,  of  what  the  author  accounts  the 
best  sentences.  Some  are  pithy,  very  many  exceedingly  quaint.  Verhal 
antithesis  is  often  mistaken  for  point ;  and  now  and  then  we  come  upon 
metaphors  so  curiously  intertangled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a 
smile.  TTie  work  has  no  pretensions  to  literary  merit,  but  Mr.  Bradshaw 
says,  it  will  suffice  him  to  know,  '  that  what  has  been  attempted  in  much 
weakness,  is  the  offspring  of  sincere  desire  to  be  useful  to  society,  and 
tribtttary  to  the  glory  of  God.*  These  are  motives  which  we  cannot  but 
honour. 


Letters  firwn  Madras,  during  the  years  1836 — 1839.     By  a  Lady.     Lon- 
don :  Murray.     1843. 

Pleasant  and  agreeable  reading  by  candle-light.  The  type  is  large, 
and  the  style  easy  and  graceful.  The  letters  are  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, and  contain  much  interesting  general  information  concerning  our 
eastern  possessions,  together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  amusing  incident. 
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Just  Published. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey.    Complete  in  one  volume. 

The  H Family  :  Tralinnan,  Axel,  and  Anna ;  and  other  Tales.    By 

Frederika  Bremer.    Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.    2  vols. 

German  Experiences ;  addressed  to  the  English,  both  stayers  at  home 
and  goers  abroad.     By  William  Howitt. 

Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith  :  his  labours  and  travels  in  Great  Britain, 
Fiance,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.    By  John  Campbell,  D.D. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  England,  for  the  use  of  children.  By 
Mrs.  Marcet.    Part  2  in  continuation. 

Songs  for  the  Nursery. 

Memoirs  of  the  Seventy-five  Eminent  Divines  whose  discourses  formed  the 
Mornine  Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  in  Soutb- 
vark.    With  an  Outline  of  a  Sermon  from  each  author.    By  Samuel  Dunn. 

The  Gospel  before  the  Age,  or  Christ  with  Nicodemus.  Being  an  Exposi- 
tion for  the  Time's.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A. 

Ward's  standard  Divinity,  and  Library  of  Theology,  Church  History,  and 
Biblical  Literature— PolhilPs  Works. 

Riehard  the  Third  as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England.  By 
Caroline  A.  Halsted.    2  toIs. 

Excursion  through  the  Slave  States  from  Washington,  on  the  Potomac, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Mexico ;  with  Sketches  of  Popular  Manners  and  Geolo- 
gical Notices.    By  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    2  vols. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.     Vol.  iV.    Atkyns — Azzubeydi. 
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Sydney  Marcom.    In  two  volumes. 

The  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Vatican 
Text,  translated  into  English  with  the  principal  various  readings  of  the 
Alexandrine  Copy,  and  a  table  of  comparative  Chronology.  By  Sir  Lan- 
celot Charles  Lee  Brenton,  Bart.    2  vols. 

The  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  in 
Southwark.  Fifth  edition,  with  notes  and  translations.  By  James  Nicholls. 
Vol.  IL 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  E.  F.  Hengstenberg.  Part  L  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  P.  Fairbairn,  Minister  at  Salton. 

Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature.    By  John  Kitto.    Part  TIL 

Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism  drawn  from  the  authentic  and  ac- 
knowledged standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott, 
D.D.  A  new  edition,  corrected  and  revised  throughout,  with  numerous 
important  additions.    By  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stamp. 

The  Court  at  Ravenna.    A  comedy  by  the  author  of  the  Robber's  Cave. 

Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  through  the  country  of  Adal  to  the  king- 
dom of  Shoa.    By  Charles  Johnston,  M.R.C.S.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Introduction  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology.  By  C.  O.  Miiller, 
author  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race,  &c.  Translated 
from  the  German.    By  John  Leitch. 

Christian  Encouragement;  or  Attempts  to  Console  and  Aid  the  Dis- 
tressed and  Anxious.    By  John  Sheppard.    Third  edition. 

The  Elements  of  Music,  condensed  for  the  Use  of  IStudents  of  the  Piano 
Forte.     By  Charles  Dawson. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South  Africa.  By  James 
Backhouse.     Illustrated  by  maps,  etchings,  and  wood  cuts. 

The  Character  of  Apostolic  Preaching :  a  Sermon.  By  Alexander 
Eraser,  Colchester. 

Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Session  of  the 
Baptist  Union ;  with  the  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Denomination,  and  an 
Appendix. 

The  New  Testament  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text.  By  Samuel 
Sharpe.     Second  edition. 

Poems.    By  Coventry  Patmore. 

A  Course  of  English  Readin^adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity  ;  with 
Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Genius.    By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A. 

Popular  Romanism  Examined. 

Latin  Grammar  Practice  in  three  parts.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A. 

Greek  Grammar  Practice  in  three  parts.  By  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A. 

Hard  Bible  Words  made  Easy  ;  being  a  Familiar  Explanation  of  the 
Difficult  Words  that  occur  in  the  English  Scriptures,  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  or  of  Schools,    Third  thousand. 

Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline. 

Education  considered  in  its  Importance  and  General  Influence  on  Society. 
By  Edward  Collinson. 

Introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Highlands  of  JEthiopia.  By 
Major  W.  Comwallis  Harris,  H.  E.  I.  C.  Engineers. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon  on  the  late  Massacre  at 
Wairau. 

Presbytery  and  not  Prelacy  the  Scriptural  and  Primitive  Policy  proved 
from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Re- 
formers, and  the  English  and  Oriental  Churches.  Also,  the  Antiquity  of 
Presbytery,  including  an  account  of  the  ancient  Culdees  and  of  St.  Patrick. 
By  Thomas  Smyth,  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  &c 

Dissent :  its  Character,  its  Causes,  its  Reasons,  and  the  way  to  effect  its 
extinction ;  likewise  an  appendix  containing  records  and  papers  not  gene- 
rally known. 
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For  august,  1844. 


Aft.  I.  1.  History  of  Rome,  from  the  First  Punic  War  to  the  death  of 
Constantine.  By  B.  G.  Niebuhr — in  a  series  of  lectures.  Edited  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.  2  vols,  (forming  4  and  5  of  the  entire 
history).     London :  Taylor  and  Walton.     1844. 

2.  History  of  Rome,  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  By  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  &c.,  &c.  3  vols. 
1838-1843,     FeUowes,  London. 

It  is  an  unexpected  surprize  and  pleasure  to  the  admirers  of 
Niebuhr^ — ^that  is^  to  all  earnest  students  of  ancient  history^ — 
to  recover,  as  if  firom  the  grave,  the  lectures  before  us.  Until 
we  had  actually  perused  them,  we  felt  a  not  unnatural  incredulity 
as  to  the  possibility  of  regaining  from  the  notes  of  youthful  hear- 
ers any  trustworthy  record  of  a  mind  so  peculiar  as  Niebuhr 's  :  but 
we  are  bound  to  say,  we  are  agreeably  £sappointed.  Although  we 
liave  to  complain  of  occasional  abruptness,  in  which  the  lamented 
historian  makes  new  and  rather  paradoxical  statements  without  a 
clue  to  his  reasons, — although  also  in  a  few  instances  a  suspicion 
lOBj  enter  that  he  has  been  misapprehended, — yet  the  general 
tone  of  the  book  is  pervaded  by  the  fullest  internal  evidence  that 
we  have  the  true  Niebuhr  before  us.  Moreover,  while  its  pages 
abound  with  instances  of  that  sagacious  divination,  or  at  least 
that  acute  perception  of  the  places  in  which  divination  is  needed, 
for  which  Niebuhr  is  so  celebrated ;  the  wonderful  learning  upon 
vbich  all  his  conjectures  are  based,  and  by  which  the  restless- 
oen  oi  caprice  is  controlled,  is  perhaps  more  striking  in  this 
work  than  in  the  earlier  history,  from  the  evidence  which  con- 
tinually presses  on  us,  that  his  researches  were  limited  to  no  one 
period ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  illustrate  his  subject 
Vol.  XVI.  k 
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too  small  or  too  recondite  for  liis  notice, — a  coin  or  a  piece  o 
sculpture,  a  treatise  of  a  Greek  rhetorician,  or  of  a  Latin  father  of 
the  church.  Considering  also  that  the  lectures  occupy  only  two 
moderate  sized  volumes,  with  not  a  very  small  type,  we  are  gra- 
tified at  the  great  quantity  of  valuable  information  which  they 
contain.  It  may  indeed  seem  surprising  that  out  of  this  space, 
so  many  as  twelve  introductory  lectures  could  be  afforded^  (oc- 
cupying ninety-three  pages),  on  the  sources  of  Roman  history ;  a 
subject  on  which  no  man  in  Europe, — ^perhaps  no  man  who  ever 
lived  since  the  loss  of  the  sources  themselves — could  write  like 
Niebuhr ;  and  we  feel  that  a  peculiar  value  attaches  to  this  part 
of  the  work.  Moreover,  in  each  successive  period,  the  notices 
given  of  the  literature  of  the  day  are  much  fiUler  than  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  historians  might  lead  us  to  expect.  His  judg- 
ment of  writers  is  always  marked  by  freshness  and  personal 
knowledge,  which  give  a  value  to  his  remarks,  even  when  they 
may  not  be  acquiesced  in.  His  very  low  esteem  of  Virgil  is  not 
solely  a  result  of  taste,  but  it  turns  upon  an  abstract  doctrine 
concerning  '  Epic*  poetry,  which  we  think  he  has  no  business  to 
apply  to  the  ^neid.  The  compression  of  matter  in  the  history  is 
eflfected  chiefly  by  his  adherence  to  the  self-denying  and  for  us 
most  expedient  plan,  of  narrating  at  large  nothing  which  can  be 
learned  from  the  great  standard  writers  of  antiquity  still  extant. 
Whatever  can  be  easily  read  in  Polybius  or  Livy,  Sallust  or 
Tacitus,  is  rather  hinted  at  than  told  by  him ;  while  all  that 
needs  to  be  gleaned  from  orations,  letters,  biographies,  scholiasts, 
besides  fragments,  inscriptions,  and  other  secondary  sources; 
all  that  needs  to  be  pieced  together  before  it  can  be  available 
for  a  historian,  is  elaborately  brought  forward  by  him ;  with  his 
own,  (generally  rather  authoritative,)  comments  on  the  characters 
of  the  authors.  Finally,  if  his  learned  editor.  Dr.  Leonhard 
Schmitz  is  not  too  accomplished  an  English  scholar  to  accept 
that  as  a  compliment, — the  English  style  is,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  fluent  and  clear. 

The  unfortunately  imperfect  work  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Arnold  is  strikingly  different  in  its  mode  of  execution  from 
these  lectures  of  his  great  master.  Arnold's  volumes,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  elaborately  finished  by  the  author  himself;  and, 
with  the  exception  that  we  miss  his  foot-notes  in  the  third 
volume,  he  seldom  makes  an  assertion  without  amply  assigmng 
his  reasons  for  it.  Wherever  his  materials  are  such,  that  with- 
out inventing  it  is  possible  to  narrate,  he  never  satisfies  himself 
with  discussion  or  allusion,  but  lays  the  whole  at  full  before  the 
reader,  with  only  a  partial  exception  of  military  operations. 

The  same  beautiful  spirit  is  conspicuous  in  Arnold  as  in 
Niebuhr ;  an  intense  and  unaffected  love  of  truth,  a  hatred  of 
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injustice  and  oppression^  in  whatever  party  or  person  it  may  be 
foond^  and  a  sympathy  with  those  who  are  despised  and  trodden 
under  foot.     As  they  have  the  same   excellencies^  so  we   are 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  them  some  defects  in  common : — a  degree 
of  vilfulness  or  prejudice  towards  certain  characters^   (with 
which^  however^  Niebuhr  is  the  more  chargeable^)  and  what  we 
regard  as  an  unsatisfiictory  mode  of  alternately  quoting  destiny 
and  panegyrizing  Providence.    A  recent  able  writer  has  com- 
plained that  Niebuhr  is  deficient  in  power  of  portraying  the 
peculiarity  of  Roman  character  in  social  life:  and  we  admit 
that  in  picturesque  writing  he  is  greatly  surp^sed  by  Arnold. 
But  a  warning  has  already  been  justly  given  by  another  accom- 
plished writer^  that  modem  historians  are  in  danger  of  losing 
agbt  of  what  is  common  to  human  nature^  while  laboriously 
depicting  what  is  peculiar;  and  the  volumes  before  us  shew 
how  anxiously  Niebuhr  studied  (with  what  success  we  do  not 
now  say)  to  see  Romans  as  men;  to  discover  the  good  and  bad 
side  of  their  moral  temperament^  and  to  realize  them  in  society^ 
not  as  affording  a  picturesque  exterior^  but  as  living  members  of 
the  human  family,  enjoying  and  imparting  happiness  or  sorrow. 
In  this  respect  also,  Arnold  appears  to  us  at  least  his  equal ; 
while  in  the  fulness  and  finish  of  his  portraits,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  works  make  comparison  unfair. 

A  great  debt  is  due  to  both  writers  for  the  honest  warmth 
with  which  they  hold  up  to  abhorrence  the  treachery,  mean- 
ness, and  cruelty  of  the  Romans  towards  all  foreigners, — even 
to  those  of  Italian  blood.  Equally  energetic  are  they  both 
(although  Arnold  had  barely  reached  the  stage  in  which  the 
subject  could  be  treated)  as  to  the  permanent  and  unrequited 
desolation  which  the  Roman  conquests  inflicted  on  countries 
which  are  among  the  fairest  on  earth, — Italy  and  Sicily, — at 
the  very  door  of  their  homes.  But  this  is  a  lesson  which  needs 
to  be  much  more  insisted  on ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  if  Arnold  had  given  it  due  weight,  he  would  have  mo- 
dified some  of  the  complacency  with  which  he  views  the 
victories  of  that  ferocious  people.  We  cannot  digest  what  we 
hare  called  his  panegyrics  on  Providence  in  this  matter ;  for  we 
see  nothing  but  an  empty  compliment  towards  the  divine 
predestination,  in  asserting  that  what  has  been  is  best,  if  the 
mnd  takes  this  for  granted,  d  priori,  without  examining  the 
&ct8.  But  if  piety  need  not  scruple  to  inquire  freely,  whether 
it  would  have  been  better  for  Carthage  or  for  Rome  to  have 
oonquered  in  the  first  or  second  Punic  war,  we  must  profess 
ourselves  quite  unconvinced  by  such  arguments  as  Arnold 
sdduces,  that  this  would  not  have  been  far  better  for  the  welfare 
of  Uie  human  race.    It  is  useless  to  put  forward  the  faults  or 
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sins  of  Carthage.  Even  if  our  judgment^  based  so  largely 
on  ignorance  and  calumny,  were  far  more  trustworthy  than 
it  is,  we  have  not  here  to  chose  between  a  universal  Roman, 
or  a  universal  Carthaginian  empire.  Carthage,  as  a  commercial 
state,  chiefly  coveted  all  maritime  positions,  and  carried  on  war 
much  more  by  necessity  than  by  choice.  Her  citizens  were 
unwarlike ;  her  troops  mercenaries ;  her  generals,  seldom  pos- 
sessed of  common  ability :  and^  if  Hannibid  had  prevailed  in  the 
struggle  against  Rome,  this  could  never  have  made  his  nation 
master  of  Italy ;  no,  nor  of  Greece*  It  would  merely  have  cast 
down  that  ambitious  power  which  in  the  end  swallowed  all  up. 
It  would  have  probably  brought  about  what  was  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  ancient  world, — ^the  co-existence  of  many 
states  in  a  similar  stage  of  civilization,  each  forced  to  tolerate 
the  existence  of  the  rest.  It  is  with  nations,  as  with  the 
several  classes  of  the  same  nation.  Every  one,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes conscious  of  power,  triesto  devour  all  the  others;  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  before  long  dies,  itself,  of  internal  decay.  But  if  aD  fail  in 
the  attempt,  they  at  length  become  convinced  that  they  must  make 
the  best  of  what  they  cannot  help,  t .  e,,  each  must  acquiesce  in 
the  independence  of  the  others ;  and  from  this  moment  a  sense 
of  reciprocal  right  establishes  itself,  and  moral  relations  begin  to 
grow  up.  Before  that  moment^  their  mutual  position  was  like 
that  of  wild  beasts.  Now  in  ancient  history,  nowhere,  except 
partially  in  Greece,  did  any  such  international  relations  exist : 
and  as  for  the  Romans,  from  the  instant  that  their  victory  over 
Carthage  was  certain,  they  displayed  every  evil  and  hateful 
principle  with  a  rapidly  increasing  intensity ;  so  that  Niebnbr 
does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  their  state  loses  its  interest  from  the 
very  crisis  when  it  swallows  up  all  ancient  history.  The  occa- 
sions are  not  very  numerous,  at  which  the  reader  can,  without 
absurdity,  hope  and  wish  some  check  to  have  been  given  to  the 
remorseless  tyranny  under  which  the  Western  World  was  so 
long  to  groan.  If,  originally,  the  brave  Samnites  had  main- 
tained their  liberties;  if,  Carthage  had  withstood  the  war;  tf, 
the  kings  of  Macedon  had,  in  the  century  which  followed  the 
final  settlement  of  Alexander's  dominions,  succeeded  in  orga- 
nizing all  Greece  into  a  united  nationality ;  tf  the  Italian  alliea 
had  prevailed  in  the  hard-fought  and  critical  war  against  Sulla ; 
nay,  if  Sulla  himself  had  known  how  to  use  his  victory  in  the 
social  and  civil  wars  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Roman 
people ;  possibly  even  then,  deeply  as  the  evil  had  penetrated, 
Italy  and  Europe  might  have  been  saved  the  sufferings  of  a 
thousand  years.  If  the  allies  had  conquered  in  the  social  war, 
the  event  would  have  been  to  Rome,  what  the  independence  of 
her  American  colonies  is  to  England.     Two  martial  and  civilized 
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States  would  have  stood,  where  there  was  one  before ;  and,  ere 
long,  neither  would  have  dared  to  question  the  right  of  the  other 
to  exist.     The  misery  of  a  universal  monarchy  would  have  be- 
come au  impossibility,  and  under  the  rivalry  of  two  great  powers, 
similar  in  arts  and  language,  less  civilized  nations  would  have  had 
a  chance  of  growing  up  in  independence,  and  gradually  attain- 
ing their  higher  knowledge  and  arts.     So  too,  if  Sulla  had  seen, 
(what  any  firesh  eye  cannot  help  seeing)  that  the  same  causes, 
unchecked,  which  made  him  supreme  master  of  the  Roman  state, 
would  infallibly  make  some  one  else  its  master  after  him ;  if  in 
short,  he  had  seen,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  small  state  to 
maintain  armies  that  shall  conquer  the  world,  and  not  become 
enslaved  to  those  armies,  and  their  generals  :  he  might,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  power,  have  carried  out  great  and  cutting  reforms, 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy,  enormously  beyond  anything 
that  the  Gracchi  had  attempted;   which  should  have  given  to 
Home  an  immensely  increased  breadth  of  basis,  and  might  have 
postponed  the  evil  day,  until  new  powers  grew  up  to  avert  it  for 
ever. 

In  any  such  speculations,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  impeach 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  has  ordered  things  otherwise. 
We  are  most  deeply  convinced  that  all  evil  is  to  work  out  good ; 
but  we  entirely  deprecate  the  attempt  to  say  that  evil  is  not 
therefore  evil :  and  we  regard  the  conquests  of  Rome  as  the 
worst  evil  which  at  that  time  was  capable  of  befalling  Europe. 
But  not  so  in  the  retrospect.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  good  to  be 
incorruptible — Whence,  whatever  elements  of  good  the  Romans 
introduced,  remain  to  us — and  as  for  the  suffering,  the  violence, 
the  sorrow,  the  treachery,  it  is  passed  for  ever,  and  survives  only 
in  record,  for  our  warning  and  instruction.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
with  Arnold,  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  fall  of  Carthage ;  but 
we  are  satisfied  to  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  both  then  and  always, 
even  though  the  right  cause  should  fail,  in  the  end  the  bitter 
shall  yield  strengthening  food ;    and  when  we  bow  with  wonder 
and  sorrow  over  a  calamitous  event, — as  over  the  suppression  of 
the  reformation  by  brute  force  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Southern 
Germany, — we  can  believe  that  what  is,  is  good,  without  think- 
ing that  nothing  conceivable  could  have  been  better. 

Considering  how  many  writers  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
strain  of  admiration,  as  though  the  Roman  conquest  of  the 
western  world  was  a  most  beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence, 
we  are  tempted  here  to  enlarge  on  that  subject.  And  first  let 
U8  guard  ourselves  from  being  supposed  to  alledge  that  all  con- 
quest is  necessarily  as  injurious,  as  it  is  morally  for  the  most  part 
indefensible.  We  distinguish  two  cases  of  large  extent,  in  which 
the  conqueror  is  often  the  unconscious  agent  of  good^  in  the 
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hand  of  divine  wisdom ;  firsts  when  he  brings  about  the  incor- 
poration of  homogeneous  tribes  into  a  single  nation^  in  which  all 
mutual  enmity  is  soon  forgotten^  and  something  at  least  of  na- 
tional liberty  is  generally  achieved^  far  better  than  the  unending 
wars  of  savage  life.  Yet  even  here,  if  the  national  unity  which 
is  effected  by  the  sword,  is  not  cemented  by  moral  principles 
and  by  the  establishment  of  many  co-ordinate  powers,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  conquest  is  lost. — Next,  when  a  whole  people  is  simk 
in  degenerate  civilization,  and  has  lost  all  power  of  elevating 
itself  from  within,  its  conquest  by  ruder  and  free  tribes  may  be 
a  process,  however  full  of  suffering,  yet  necessary  for  its  purifica- 
tion. Such  was  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
nations  of  the  North,  and  we  may  add,  of  Canaan  by  the  He- 
brews. But  we  cannot  bring  the.  Roman  conquests  under  either 
of  these  classes.  The  nations  whom  they  trampled  under  foot 
were  in  part  homogeneous  with  them,  namely,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Siculian  tribes  of  Sicily :  yet  so  far  were  the  Romans  from 
fusing  all  into  a  single  natioiv  that  they  half  extirpated  the  po- 
pulation of  these  two  countries — turned  vast  tracts  into  perma- 
nent solitudes — ^kept  up  rigid  lines  of  distinction — not  merely 
between  freeman  and  slave,  but  between  Roman  and  Latin, 
Latin  and  Italian ;  dealing  out  the  right,  even  of  Latin  citizen- 
ship, with  parsimonious  hand,  and  founding  Roman  colonies 
(with  the  name  of  Latins)  over  Italy,  as  a  miserable  substitute 
for  the  population  which  they  had  exterminated.  Neither  the 
aristocracy  nor  the  populace  of  Rome  ever  endured  the  idea  of 
making  all  Italy  an  undivided  nation :  they  meant  to  establish 
an  unjust  and  absurd  dominion  of  one  city ;  and,  as  the  Cale- 
donian orator  complained  of  them  in  the  remote  north, '  they 
made  a  wilderness  and  called  it  peace.'  Viewed  even  internally, 
their  constitution  was,  from  the  second  Punic  war  onward,  an 
overbearing  oligarchy  imder  democratic  forms.  Niebuhr  has 
usefully  called  attention  to  the  shows  offered  by  the  ^diles  at 
vast  expense,  as  being  nothing  but  a  mode  of  selling  all 
the  high  ofl&ces  to  the  rich; — ^under  the  pretence  of  popu- 
larity, an  ingenious  device  for  shutting  out  all  men  of  mo- 
derate fortune  from  any  fair  chance  of  promotion.  Much 
less  had  the  provincials  of  more  foreign  blood  any  cause 
to  rejoice  in  their  subjugation  to  the  insulting,  avaricious,  and 
cruel  Roman.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  observe,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  custom  of  primogeniture  increased  the  sufferings  of 
the  subjects ;  for  as  the  estate  of  the  highest  nobility  underwent 
large  curtailment  in  division  between  several  chUdren,  none 
were  too  high  to  be  above  the  temptation  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  plunging  the  state  into  war,  and  plundering  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  under  any  pretext.     Whatever  may  be  pre- 
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tended  concerning  the  benefits  of  the  civilization  which  she  is 
said  to  have  imparted  to  half  barbarous  Europe,  the  broad  facts 
prove  that  Borne  was  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  in  the  long 
run  but  ruin  her  own  provinces.     Before  she  established  her 
dominion^  Spain  and  Graul  were  advancing,  gradually  and  surely^ 
by  the  safe  and  natural  process  which  has  elevated  modern 
Europe^  towards  a  superior  civilization.     The  Germans,  it  is 
true,  would  have  conquered  Gaul  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but 
for  tike  interference  of  Rome ;  this,  however,  would  not  have 
been  an  event  to  be  regretted,  for  an  immediate  fusion  of  the 
races  would  have  taken  place ;  and  in  fact  to  this  day  a  contro- 
versy exists,  whether  the  Belgians  were  Gaulish  or  German,  so 
hard  was  it  to  fix  the  limits.     The  Germans  would  have  infused 
new  blood  into  Gaul,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  serfdom 
of  its  people  under  the  priesthood  and  the  knightly  order,  and 
in  &ct  would  have  given  to  the  mass  an  increased  hope  of  free- 
dom.    But  unless  Borne  had  extirpated  the  brave  freemen  of 
Italy,  and  exceedingly  crippled  those  of  the  rest  of  her  provinces, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Germans  would  have  been  able  to 
destroy  the  civilization  of  the  south.     In  firee  confederation,  the 
Italians  would  have  had  little  to  fear  from  the  nations  of  the 
aorth,  especially  as  the  Gauls  of  Italy  would  have  grown  up  into 
a  settled  and  civilized  people  before  those  great  inroads  took 
place :  and  with  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  and  Italians, 
not  to  add  Gallo-Germans,  co-existing  as  political  powers — (a 
necessary  result,  we  think,  had  Carthage  been  victorious  in  either 
Punic  war) — ^the  political  system  of  modern  Europe  would  have 
been  forestalled  by  nearly  two  thousand  years,  with  the  best 
guarantees  for  the  permanence  of  its  good  fruit.    Add  to  this 
the  Boman  wars  and  conquests  gave  the  most  hideous  exten- 
sion to  slave-cultivation  and  the  slave-trade ;  insomuch  that  in- 
stead of  nations  of  freemen,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  became,  to  a  prodigious  extent,  slaves.     In  short,  to 
undo  all  the  evils  which  Home  had  organized  in  Europe,  the  in- 
vasion from  the  north  and  the  passage  through  the  dark  ages 
became  unhappily  indispensable. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  delusion  than  that  of  forcibly  usurp- 
ing power,  whether  over  our  own  or  over  foreign  nations,  toiih  a 
view  to  do  good.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  point  to  the 
good  which  usurpers  have  ever  been  able  to  do,  however  great 
their  desire,  and  however  eminent  their  talents :  as  Cromwell  in 
England,  or  Caesar  in  Bome.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  A 
osorper  meets  with  a  resistance  so  disproportionate  to  that  which 
ordinary  authorities  incur,  and  is  exposed  to  so  much  personal 
danger,  that  he  cannot  allow  to  his  subjects  their  former  free- 
dom ;  consequently,  he  cannot  secure  for  them  the  permanence 
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of  his  best  regulations.     We  need  hardly  add^  that  the  example 
of  successful  usurpation  is  a  great  evil^  which  multiplies  itself 
with  prodigious  increase  on  each  successive  repetition ;  but  even 
in  countries  where  despotic  sway  has  become  established,  as  in 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  hopeless  is 
improvement,  or  even  stability  of  strength,  under  the  very  ablest 
rulers.     Augustus,  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  the 
Antonines,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  were  all 
men  of  great,  or  at  least  good  abilities,  and  excellent  intention  -, 
and  several  of  these  have  earned  the  title,  Restorer  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  which  Niebuhr  justly  gives  to  Vespasian,  as  well  as  to 
Trajan  and  Diocletian.     Yet  not  one  of  them  made  even  the 
attempt  to  secure  his  best  institutions  from  being  overturned  by 
the  caprice  of  his  successor ;  not  one  of  them  could  infuse  the 
least  vitality  into  any  of  his  ordinances.     This  in  fact  is  no  new 
discovery :  the  dictator  Csesar  knew  it  as  well  as  we :  it  is  as 
manifest  in  the  career  of  Alexander,  as  in  that  of  Cyrus.     But  if 
neither  Csesar  nor  Octavian  could  give  to  the  empire  what  they 
certainly  had  not  taken  away — ^liberty  (for,  in  a  Roman  mouth, 
that  word  meant,  the  Ucense  of  Romans  to  trample  down  all 
the  world  beside ;)  much  less  can  we  look  with  complacency  on 
the  enslavement  of  free  barbarians  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  men 
who,  if  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  were  often  extremely  supe- 
rior to  their  conquerors  in  honour,  in  generosity,  in  forbearance, 
in  true  dignity,  and  at  least  their  equals  in  bravery. 

We  are  apt  to  be  so  dazzled  by  the  false  glory  of  a  conquering 
nation,  as  little  to  realize,  if  we  have  even  read,  what  a  compound 
of  deliberate  cruelty  and  treachery  the  Roman  state  was.  Both 
Arnold  and  Niebuhr,  we  have  already  said,  honestly  exhibit  the 
facts.  With  a  meanness  incapable  of  admiring  a  brave  enemy, 
when  a  nation  had  been  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  demand  that  they  would  give  up  their  ablest 
generals  to  be  beheaded.  Thus  was  it  that  they  demanded  of 
the  Samnites  the  noble  Brutulus  Fapius,  who  slew  himself, — ^as 
Ovius  and  Novius  Calavius  in  Capua,  and  afterwards  Vibius 
Virrius  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  war  of  Hannibal, — ^rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  merciless  foe. 

The  story  of  the  brave  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesi  a  is  well  known. 
He  had  intercepted  two  consular  armies  in  the  defile  of  Caudium, 
and  released  them  all,  on  condition  of  their  agreeing  barely  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  their  own  towns  and  their  own  territory : 
yet  when  the  armies  were  safely  recovered,  the  senate  disallowed 
the  treaty,  but  kept  all  the  advantages  of  it.  It  is  true,  they 
delivered  up  to  the  Samnites  the  officers  who  had  taken  the  oath ; 
but  Pontius  nobly  refused  to  harm  them,  saying  that  the  Ro- 
mans must  give  back  the  armies  too,  if  they  did  not  like  the 
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terms.  Yet,  atrocious  to  tell,  thirty  years  after,  the  Romans 
having  captured  him,  after  dragging  hun  through  their  streets 
in  triumph,  put  him  to  death  in  cold  blood.  As  Arnold  observes, 
vol.  ii.— p.  365. 

'  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a  man  as  Quintus 
Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime  ;  and  proves  but  too  clearly,  that, 
in  their  dealings  with  foreigners,  the  Romans  had  neither  magnanimity, 
nor  humanity,  nor  justice.' 

If  the  senate  and  higher  orders  of  Capua  were  butchered  by 
the  executioner  for  no  other  offence  than  that,  like  Rome,  that 
city  preferred  to  be  free  rather  than  enslaved; — it  may  be 
pleetded  that  the  Romans  were  infuriated  by  the  severe  danger 
from  Hannibal,  which  they  had  recently  escaped.  But  the  deep 
and  irrefutable  condemnation  of  this  savage  people,  is  found  in 
the  conduct  of  their  more  exemplary  and  admired  generals ; 
such  as  the  great  Marcellus,  the  greater  Scipio,  the  accomplished 
Flamininus,  the  much  admired  ^milius  Paullus,  and  his  equally 
exemplary  son  the  younger  Africanus.  We  must  dwell  awhile 
on  these  great  characters. 

llie  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  the  most  valued  ally  of  Rome, 
through  the  first  Punic  war ;  indeed  for  nearly  fifty  years  had 
yielded  free  assistance  to  her,  often  in  times  of  deepest  distress, 
and  had  never  incurred  blame.     But  on  the  death  of  the  aged 
king  Hiero,  his  boyish  grandson  was  persuaded  to  join  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  the  factions  of  the  court  and  of  a  few  magis- 
trates carried  affairs  alternately  towards  the  one  or  the  other 
scale.    The  desperate  atrocities  of  those  who  favoured  the  Roman 
alliance  so  disgusted  the  Syracusans,  that  after  several  revolu- 
tions, the  Carthaginian  party  prevailed.     A  nominal  hostility  to 
Rome  followed,  but  no  active  war  had  commenced,  when  the 
Boman  forces  marched  down  on  Syracuse.     A  lengthened  siege 
took  place ;  and  when  at  last  two  quarters  of  the  city  capitulated, 
Marcellus  would  not  guarantee  to  the  inhabitants  more  than 
their  personal  safety,  but  claimed  every  article  of  property  as 
plunder  for  the  army.     Whether  their  lives  were  really  held 
sacred,  says  Arnold,  '  can  only  be  conjectured  /  but  as  soon  as 
the  last  remaining   quarter  had  surrendered,  and  the  public 
treasure  had  been  secured,  Marcellus  sent  in  his  soldiers  to  slay 
or  plunder  as   they  pleased;   besides  the  horrors  of  judicial 
execution,  for  rebellion  against  the  migesty  of  Rome. 

*  Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with 
him,  in  cutting  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him 
from  beholding  the  misery  of  his  country.  It  was  a  wretched  sight  to 
see  the  condition  of  Syracuse,  when  the  sack  was  over,  and  what  was 
called  a  state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.  Every  house  was  laid 
bare,  every  temple  stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping 
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the  spoiler's  work  had  heen Those  fathers  and  mothers  who 

were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them  when  the 
plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword  indeed ;  and  they  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves :  but  their  only  choice  was 
still  between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  everjrthing.  What  food 
was  still  remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  carried  off  or 
destroyed  ;  and  if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it. 

And  this  came  upon  them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness 

Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by 
hunger  ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had  spared, 

was  again  broken  up  for  ever Syracuse  was  now  become 

subject  to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and 
who  were  repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of 
his  city  and  the  subjugation  of  his  people.' — ^Arnold,  vol.  iii.,  p.  309. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Borne  to  a  city  from  which  they  had 
never  received  any  thing  but  benefits;  yet  notorious  as  were  the 
events^  Marcellus  was  really  believed  by  the  Bomans  to  have 
behaved  with  peculiar  humanity ;  and  both  historians  and  oratofs, 
including  Cicero^  delight  to  extol  his  magnanimity  and  refine- 
ment. 

New  Carthage — the  modem  Cartagena — ^had  been  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians  on  the  coast  of  Spain^  and  was  supposed  to 
be  beyond  fear  of  danger.  On  this  important  town  the  young 
Fublius  Sdpio  made  a  most  unexpected  attack^  and  having 
stormed  it, 

'  The  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice,  commenced  a  deliberate 
massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether  man  or  beast, 
till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general  called 
them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.' — Arnold,  vol.  iii.,  p.  403. 

The  violence  and  cruelty  of  Scipio  and  his  tool  Lselius  towards 
Massinissa,  in  the  matter  of  the  unfortunate  Sophonisba, 
was  richly  merited  by  the  crafty  and  wicked  Numidian;  but 
towards  Sophonisba  herself,  the  heartlessness  of  Scipio  is  afflict- 
ing. Her  sole  guilt  consisted  in  being  a  beautiful  Carthaginian, 
lately  the  queen  of  Syphax,  and  espoused  by  Massinissa  on  the 
very  day  of  her  capture,  while  her  royal  husband  was  still  in 
chains :  Lselius  attempted  to  drag  her  by  violence  out  of  the 
bridal  bed ;  and  the  next  day  she  was  poisoned,  because  Scipio 
did  not  trust  her. 

Titus  Flamininus  was  a  man  of  very  mild  temperament ;  yet 
under  the  following  atrocious  case  he  did  not  scruple  to  defend 
his  brother  Lucius,  and  to  persecute  the  elder  Cato,  because  as 
censor  he  had  removed  him  from  the  senate.  While  Lucius 
was  at  supper,  a  despicable  favourite  of  his  complained,  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  man  killed,  although  he  had  often  desired  the 
gratification.     Just  then  a  Gaulish  deserter  came  with  his  wife 
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and  children  to  the  door^  desiring  protection.     Lucius  ordered 
the  man  to  come  into  the  parlour^  and  there  slaughtered  him 
with  his  own  hand  in  order  to  show  the  favourite  how  a  mur- 
dered man  looked.     Yet  the  republic  was  not  yet  in  its  corrupt 
state !     Haimibal  was  still  alive. — Soon  after^  Flamininus  being 
by  accident  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Prusias^  king  of  Bithynia^ 
Hannibal  betook  himself  thither  as  a  fugitive ;  and  Flamininus^ 
without  any  orders  from  Rome^  for  which  there  had  been  no 
time,  insisted  on  Frusias^s  giving  up  Hannibal  to  be  put  to 
death,  under  the  penalty  of  war  from  the  Romans.     Hannibal, 
it  is  well  known,  preferred,  like  Brutulus  Fapius,  to  perish  by 
his  own  hand.     The  same  Flamininus,  after  proclaiming  the 
independence  of  Greece,  artfully  formed  a  Roman  faction  in 
every  town ;  and  when  these  traitors  to  their  country  had  mur- 
dered the  chief  of  the  patriotic  party,  he  protected  the  murderers 
from  justice.    Niebuhr  laments  this  sad  stain  on  his  character, 
(p.  2&),  yet  (p.  238)  he  speaks  of  Flamininus  as  '  a  general  who 
b(»re  in  his  heart  a  love  of  the  Ghreeks,'  and  declares  that  no 
otiier  Roman  would  have  acted  so  mildly  as  he. 

The  conduct  of  JSmilius  Paullus  towards  the  Epirots,  after 
the  war  against  Perseus  was  ended,  in  which  they  had  committed 
no  other  offence  than  that  of  holding  to  a  Macedonian  sovereign, 
and  that,  with  no  remarkable  tenacity ;  we  will  relate  in  the 
words  of  Livy  : — 

'  He  sent  forward  centurions  to  the  separate  cities,  who  at  his  order 
gave  out  that  they  were  come  to  place  garrisons  in  them,  thereby  to  se- 
aire  that  the  Epirots,  like  the  Macedonians,  might  be  free;  and  summoned 
to  iEmilius  ten  chief  men  from  every  city.  When  &iey  came,  he  ordered 
them  to  have  all  the  gold  and  silver  brought  forth,  and  sent  bands  of 
Romans  into  the  several  towns.  Of  these,  those  who  had  to  proceed  to 
the  more  distant  places  set  out  on  an  earlier  day,  so  as  to  arrive  all  of 
them  on  the  same  day.  Orders  had  been  given  to  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
torions  how  to  act.  Early  in  the  morning  all  the  gold  and  silver  was 
collected  :  at  the  fourth  hour  the  sign  was  g^ven  to  the  soldiers  to  plun- 
der the  cities ;  and  so  great  was  the  booty,  that  every  horseman  received 
Bft  his  portion  400  denarii,  every  foot  soldier  200.  while  150,000  human 
beings  were  led  off  as  slaves.  The  walls  of  the  plundered  cities  were 
then  pulled  down :  they  consisted  of  about  seventy  towns.  The  whole 
booty  was  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  the  soldiers  were  paid.  Paullus 
then  went  down  to  the  sea  at  Oricum,  having  by  no  means  satiated  his 
sddiers  as  he  had  hoped,  &c.' — ^xlv.  34. 

Well*  may  Niebuhr  say,  (vol.  i.  p.  281,)  'After  such  a  cruelty, 
I  cannot  see  why  many  persons  call  iBmilius  Paullus  a  mild 
and  humane  man  :^  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  Romans  saw  no 

*  Thirl wally  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Greece,  puhlished  since  the  above  was 
wntten,  throws  the  guilt  of  iEmilius  on  Uie  senate,  and  calls  it  'a  melancholy 
eiampk  of  military  servitude.' 
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cruelty  in  it,  and  that  with  Livy  and  Cicero,  he  is  an  exemplary 
character. 

'  It  was  by  the  same  kind  of  policy/  continues  Niebuhr,  *  that  ten 
commissioners  were  sent  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  Macedonia  and  others  to 
Achaia,  who  compelled  the  Achaans  to  pass  a  decree,  that  aU  those  who 
had  been  the  supporters  of  Perseus  should  be  put  to  death.     The  Achaeans 
gave  a  very  appropriate  answer,  requesting  the  Romans  to  name  the 
ofifenders,  that  they  might  be  tried.     But  the  Roman  Commissioners 
refused  to  condescend  to  this,  and  insisted  on  a  decree  being  passed,  pro- 
nouncing death  upon  the  Macedonian  party  in  general,  before  they  would 
briug  forward  a  list  of  them.     When  the  Romans  were  pressed  further, 
they  declared  all  those  who  had  been  captains-genersd  to  be  guilty. 
One  man.  Xenon,  who  had  been  captain -general  himself,  now  rose,  and 
declared  that  he  was  so  convinced  of  his  own  innocence,  that  he  would 
willingly  submit  his  case,  not  only  to  a  court  of  his  own  countrymen, 
but  to  the  Romans  themselves.     This  offer  came  opportunely  for  the 
Romans,  and  they  immediately  made  out  a  list  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  who  were  to  quit  their  country  and  go  to  Italy.     On  their  arrival 
at  Rome,  however,  they  were  not  placed  be/ore  a  court  of  justice,  but  were 
distributed  as  hostages  in  the  towns  of  Etruria.     Seventeen  years  after 
this,  not  more  than  three  hundred  of  them  were  surviving :  some  of 
them,  who  had  attempted  to  escape,  had  been  convicted  and  put  to 
death.' 

And  this  was  towards  a  people  whom  the  Romans,  as  if  in 
bitter  mockery,  had  a  little  while  before  proclaimed  free,  when 
it  was  their  policy  to  separate  them  from  the  interests  of  Mace- 
donia. 

The  destruction  of  the  Numantines  is  a  tragedy,  not  more 
horrible  than  twenty  others,  to  be  easily  culled  from  the  Roman 
annals,  but  more  distressing  through  the  noble  character  of  the 
people.  This  also  we  shall  tell  in  the  words  of  Niebuhr,  or  with, 
slight  abridgment. 

'  During  its  first  years,  the  war  against  Numantia  was  carried  on  by 
the  Romans  without  success.  The  consul  Quintus  Pompeius  was  unfor- 
tunate in  his  undertakings,  and  the  Numantines  even  conquered  bis 
camp.  His  position  was  so  desperate,  that  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  offer  peace.  The  Numantines,  who  wished  for  nothing  else,  accepted 
the  offer ;  and  in  order  that  the  peace  might  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Roman  senate,  they  were  obliged  nominally  to  submit  to  Rome,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  promise  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies  as 
auxiliaries,  and  to  give  hostages,  who  however  were  to  be  sent  back 
afterwards.  But  this  reasonable  peace  did  not  satisfy  the  Romans,  and 
it  was  not  observed  by  M.  Popillius  Lsenas,  Pompeius's  successor.  The 
Numantines  then  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  appealing  to  the  treaty  of 
Pompeius ;  but  the  senate  annulled  it,  and  war  was  renewed.  The  con- 
sul, (C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,)  in  the  year  after,  was,  with  his  army,  cut 
off  by  the  enemy,  and  left  entirely  in  their  mercy.  But  the  Numantines 
had  now  lost  their  confidence  ;  and  they  were  not  satisfied  either  with 
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tbe  promise,  or  with  the  oath  of  Mancinus,  until  Tiberius  Gracchus ,  who 
was  in  the  Roman  camp  as  quaestor,  and  in  whom  alone  the  Numantines 
pat  tmst,  had  pledged  his  own  honour  also.  The  army  was  then  dis- 
missed in  safety,  but  the  Senate  once  more  rejected  the  peace,  and  de- 
creed that  Mancinus  should  be  deUvered  up  to  the  enemy  in  order  to 
annal  the  treaty.  The  Numantines,  however,  refused  to  accept  him, 
and  sent  him  back,  that  the  curse  of  the  perjury  might  fsdl  on  the  Ro- 
mans. After  this,  the  war  Hngered  for  a  few  years,  until  Scipio  Afri- 
canos  (the  younger)  was  made  consul.  He  at  length,  with  60,000  men, 
Nicceeded  in  blockading  the  town.  All  attempts  of  the  Numantines  to 
break  through  the  Roman  fortifications  failed.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
erer,  some  men  succeeded  ;  and  forced  their  way  to  the  town  of  Lutia, 
^lere  their  courage  met  with  so  much  admiration  that  several  hundred 
yoong  men  offered  their  assistance.  Scipio  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Lutia, 
^imt  off  the  hands  of  about  four  hundred  youths,  who  were  brought 
hifore  him  as  friends  to  the  cause  of  the  Numantines,  After  the  Numan- 
tines in  the  city  had  been  for  some  time  living  upon  the  corpses  of  their 
CDemies  and  of  their  own  friends,  they  at  length  wished  to  capitulate ; 
but  Scipio  demanded  that  they  should  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Nu- 
mantines then  begged  for  a  truce  of  three  days  to  consider  the  proposal. 
This  time  they  employed,  especially  the  persons  of  the  higher  classes, 
in  destroying  their  wives  and  children,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans :  on  the  third  day  only  a  small  number  came  forth, 
their  features  scarcely  human.  Scipio  selected  fifty  for  his  triumph, 
and  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  Numantia  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  was  never  rebuilt  by  the  Romans.' — VoL  i.  p.  312. 

Niebuhr  is  right  in  protesting  that  these  Spaniards  were  not 
barbarians.  In  material  civilization  and  in  experience  of  war^ 
they  were  inferior  to  the  Romans ;  bnt  in  every  moral  quality 
they  appear  to  have  been  superior,  and  firom  the  information 
which  Strabo  famishes,  concerning  the  Turdetani,  as  well  as 
from  coins  and  inscriptions,  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  they 
had  a  literature  of  their  own.  It  is,  however,  a  shocking  fact, 
that  the  philosophic  historians  of  Rome  appear  unable  to  think 
any  deeds  against  foreigners  atrocious,  which  are  for  the  moment 
expedient  to  their  country.  We  should  not  appeal  to  the  con- 
duct of  C.  Marius  to  the  people  of  Capsa  in  Numidia,  (consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  man,)  but  for  the  comments  of  Sallust. 
Capsa  was  a  town,  separated  from  the  Roman  province  of  Africa 
by  80  wide  a  desert,  that  the  Romans  heard  of  its  name  for  the 
first  time  when  Marius  was  consul.  So  far  off  was  it,  that 
Jugortha  treated  it  almost  as  an  independent  city,  and  it  had 
given  him  little  or  no  help  in  the  war.  Marius  with  extreme 
danger  crossed  the  desert  and  surprized  the  place.  Since  he 
had  intercepted  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  in  the  fields,  those 
within  the  town  were  induced  to  surrender,  in  order  to  recover 
their  friends.  But  Marius  immediately  slew  all  the  adult  males, 
sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  plundered  the  town,  and 
then  burned  it  in  a  heap.     '  This  deed,'  says  the  philosophic 
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and  calm  Sallust^  '  was  certainly  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
et  it  was  not  perpetrated  from  any  avarice  or  crime  of  the  consul; 
ut  because  the  place  was  accessible  to  Jugurtha  and  difficult  of 
access  to  us,  and  the  inhabitants  were  previously  fickle  and 
faithless,  and  such  as  we  could  not  control  either  by  kindness 
or  by  terror/  The  invectives  of  the  Romans  against  Punic  faith 
have  seduced  many  persons  into  a  belief  that  the  Romans 
themselves,  however  violent,  were  honourable  and  true  to  their 
solemn  engagements ;  but  their  own  narratives  prove  the  very 
opposite ;  while  it  is  difficult  to  alledge  a  single  dear  case  in 
wluch  the  faith  of  Carthage  towards  them  was  stained.  The 
remark  will  hold  equally  of  individuals  and  of  the  state.  The 
intrigues  of  the  great  Scipio  with  the  perfidious  Massinissa, 
through  whom  principally  he  broke  the  power  of  Carthage,  are 
as  despicable  a  tissue  of  treachery  as  any  Libyan  chief  or  Indian 
rajah  ever  wove;  and  his  subsequent  horrible  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  armies  of  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians^ — thirty 
thousand  men, — ^was  managed  by  the  hollow  pretence  of  a  nego- 
ciation,  in  which  he  disguised  his  soldiers  as  slaves,  to  act  as 
spies,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  localities  of  the 
camps.  The  terms  which  he  imposed  upon  Carthage  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  were  expressly  devised  with  a  view  to  insure  that  the 
encroachments  of  Massinissa  on  the  Carthaginians  should  after- 
wards give  the  Romans  a  pretext  of  war^  if  Carthage  dared  to 
defend  herself.  Some  ten  years  later,  when  the  case  occurred^ 
the  unhappy  Carthaginians  sought  to  avoid  the  snare  by  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  entreating  that  Scipio  might  arbitrate 
between  them  and  Massinissa.  He  was  sent  out,  with  two 
other  commissioners,  to  decide  how  fiar  the  territory  of  Carthage 
reached ;  which  (Livy  observes)  he  could  have  easily  determined 
if  he  had  pleased;  but  with  a  truly  satanic  spirit,  he  returned 
without  giving  any  judgment;  since,  says  the  author,  it  was 
clearly  expedient  to  leave  the  quarrel  undecided. 

The  noble  Metellus  Numidicus  employed  against  Jugurtha  all 
his  own  arts  of  treachery,  and  used  every  sort  of  bribery  to 
induce  the  king's  own  intimate  friends  to  assassinate  him ;  yet 
it  cast  not  a  shade  of  ignominy  on  his  reputation  in  Rome. 
Nor  indeed  in  cruelty  of  punishments  do  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  fallen  short  of  the  labyan  nations.  They  did  not  indeed 
kill  by  crucifixion  any  but  slaves ;  they  ordinanly  only  scourged 
their  noblest  enemies  before  behea(Ung  them.  Yet  they  had 
no  conscience  against  greater  cruelty.  PhiHp,  the  son  of 
Perseus,  an  unofiending  youth,  against  whom  they  had  no  pre- 
text whatever,  was  carried  by  them  into  Italy,  and  there  killed 
by  perpetually  disturbing  him  in  his  sleep.  Jugurtha  was 
starved  to  death  by  them  in  a  cold  dungeon.  In  the  war  of 
Spartacus,  the  pnetor  Crassus  impaled  the  bodies  of  his  captives 
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all  along  the  high  road  from  Capua  to  Borne.    Even  in  decency 
of  behaviour  towards  the  dead^  the  Romans  were  inferior  to 
their  great  rivals.    Hamilcar,  when  in  Sicily^  tried^  but  it  seems 
in  vain,  to  teach  them  a  more  chivalrous  spirit^  by  the  courtesy 
with  which  he  returned  the  bodies  of  the   slain.      Hannibal 
earefiilly  sought  out^  and  buried  with  honour,  the  bodies  of  the 
nbUest  Romans;  but  when  his  brother  Hasdrubal  had  been 
dain^  the  Romans  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  half  the  length 
of  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  flinging  it  over  the  lines  into  Hannibal's 
camp.    And  such  stories  they  tell  in  the  height  of  their  civiUza- 
tioii  and  philosophy,  two  centuries  later,  when  all  the  excite- 
ment of  the  contest  is  past,  and  when  the  territory  of  Carthage 
bas  kmg  been  absorbed  into  the  empire, — without  a  single 
emAkm  of  shame. 

The  succession  of  horrors  will,  we  fear,  be  too  much  for  the 
reader;  yet  it  is  salutary  to  contrast  with  them  the  happier 
scenes  in  which  we  live ;  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  atro- 
citieB  ci  ancient  times  is  important  for  enabling  us  to  appre- 
ciate oar  own  advantages.  With  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
history  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  the  later  wars 
against  Protestantism,  to  say  nothing  of  modern  France  and 
Spain^  we  fear  that  the  Christian  religion  can  be  no  guarantee  to 
Suropey  against  the  most  savage  enormities.  Our  only  human 
guarantee,  we  believe,  against  the  permanence  of  such  things,  is 
found  in  the  multipUcation  of  civilized  nations,  of  which  each 
keeps  the  other  within  certain  restraints ;  quite  insufficient,  we 
grieve  to  say,  yet  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  Nie- 
bahr^s  lectures  are  well  suited  to  impress  on  the  mind,  the  self- 
ndning  character  of  all  despotism ;  but  his  limits  keep  him  from 
expatiating,  as  much  as  his  inclination  and  ability  would  have 
led,  on  the  similarities  and  the  contrasts  of  older  and  of  more 
recent  history.  His  biographical  sketches  we  greatly  value,  al- 
though we  cannot  always  convince  ourselves  of  their  fidelity. 
His  character  of  Afiricanus  the  elder,  as  here  set  forth,  is  difier- 
ent  from,  and  we  are  persuaded  more  correct,  than  that,  which 
Ardideacon  Hare,  in  his  preface  to  Amold^s  third  volume,  anti- 
opated.  Niebuhr,  while  allowing  Scipio^s  superiority  to  his 
countrymen, — except,  perhaps  to  Cato,  who  was  younger  than 
lie, — ^r^ards  him  as  a  mere  soldier. 

'  Hannibal's  greatness/  says  he,  '  was  no  les9  striking  in  times  of  peace, 
than  of  war :  [but  in  peace]  Scipio  was  a  useless  citizen ;  nay,  the 
tegeroos  example  which  he  set  in  despising  his  lawful  accusers  may 
have  led  the  Romans  to  despise  the  laws  of  their  country.  He  showed 
hit  lumghty  pride  from  the  moment  he  began  to  take  part  in  public 
affidn,  uirtil  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consularship  [against  the  lex 
tmMtUis]  .  .  .  This  feature  in  his  character  is  visible  tluropghout  his  life ; 
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he  wanted  to  set  himself  above  the  laws,  and  submission  to  their  sove- 
reign power  was  quite  foreign  to  him.  We  do  not  hear  that  he  was  the 
author  of  any  institution  or  law  to  benefit  his  country,  although  he  might 
have  bestowed  great  blessings  upon  it  by  his  influence  ; — and  Rome  was 
surely  in  need  of  blessings.' — (p.  160.) 

Scipio's  pretended  divine  communications  are  regarded  by 
Niebiihr;  as  having  been^  like  those  of  Mahommed  and  Crom- 
well, the  fruit,  partly  of  enthusiasm,  and  partly  of  hypocrisy  : 
but,  adds  he,  God  only  knows  the  truth  in  these  cases. 

We  wish  we  could  quote  in  contrast  the  noble  eulogy  on  Han- 
nibal, which  is  conceived  in  words  of  even  higher  admiration  and 
esteem,  than  pervades  the  pages  of  Arnold  :  we  do  not  ourselves 
think,  that  it  is  too  high ;  and  great  as  is  our  general  hatred  of 
war,  we  are  disposed  to  think  no  more  righteous  or  sacred  vow 
of  enmity  was  ever  taken  than  that  of  Hannibal,  against  a  nation, 
which,  as  he  and  his  father  discerned,  was  like  a  fierce  beast,  in- 
capable of  being  bound  by  oaths  and  treaties ;  and,  which  left 
nothing  for  others  to  choose,  than  to  annihilate  or  be  annihilated. 

The  great  men  who  act  a  part  in  the  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
from  the  Gracchi  downward  to  Marius  and  Sulla,  Crassus,  Lu- 
cuUus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  Cato,  Csesar,  Brutus,  Antony,  Octavian, 
of  course,  attract  a  large  share  of  Niebuhr's  attention.  We  re- 
joice in  his  vindication  of  the  often  misunderstood  or  calumni- 
ated Gracchi.  He  confesses  his  strong  dislike  to  Pompey,  in 
words  which  almost  betray  a  consciousness,  that  he  cannot  jus- 
tify the  strength  of  his  aversion :  and,  we  think  that  he  wrongs 
him.  The  diflference  between  Pompey  and  his  great  rival  Csesar^ 
was  immense ;  but,  if  general  intellectual  superiority  lies  with 
the  latter,  moral  excellence,  we  are  persuaded,  was  with  the 
former.  Pompey  was  a  child  of  fortune  firom  his  youth ;  and 
stept  so  early  into  authority  more  than  regal,  that  he  had  many 
indeed  of  the  frailties,  but  very  many  also  of  the  virtues  of  a 
hereditary  sovereign.  Accustomed  to  be  a  central  object  of  ad- 
miration, he  imbibed  the  habitual  selfishness  of  monarchs,  and  a 
jealousy  of  all  who  divided  popular  applause  with  him.  Yet  he 
wished  that  applause  to  be  given  him  freely ;  and  had  no  desire 
to  grasp  power  by  the  sword.  His  wars  were  never  made  by 
him  for  his  own  aggrandizement ;  nor  continued  without  occa- 
sion. Again  and  again  he  disbanded  his  armies  with  prompt 
punctuality,  beyond  all  expectation ;  and  indeed  the  more  ex- 
travagant the  authority  granted  him,  the  more  zealous  was  he 
to  use  it  strictly  for  its  right  object,  and  to  give  it  up  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Such  at  least  was  his  conduct,  until  LucuUus  per* 
sustided  the  senate  to  refuse  to  ratify  his  acts,  and  until  Caesar 
coalesced  with  him,  and  certainly  taught  him  many  bad  lessons. 
Pompey  did  not  possess  the  judgment  of  a  statesman,  and  all  his 
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laws  were  failures ;  but  his  wise  humanity  towards  the  unhappy 
and  dangerous  Cilician  pirates^  is  immeasurably  beyond  anything 
that  Caesar^  or  any  other  Roman  that  we  remember,  devised  in 
like  case ;  and  it  was  rewarded  by  complete  success.     That  Nie- 
bohr  should  go  so  far  as  to  question  whether  Pompey  was  an 
able  general,  is  curious  indeed.     To  us  it  appears,  that  Caesar's 
own  history  unwillingly  proves,  that,  in  the  whole  war  of  Dyr- 
rachium,  Pompey's  generalship  was  superior  to  his.     If  he  was 
at  last  defeated,  it  was  owing  to  circumstances  clearly  detailed 
by  Caesar :  chiefly,  first,  the  great  inferiority  of  his  raw  or  Asi- 
atic levies  to  the  veterans  of  Caesar ;  next,  the  interference  of  the 
stapid  aristocracy  who  encumbered  his  camp.  But,  on  every  point, 
Niebuhr  chooses  to  interpret  Pompey's  character  for  the  worse. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  equally  marvel  at  his  overwrought  admi- 
ration of  Caesar  and  of  Cicero.     Not  that  we  like  to  name  the 
two  men  together.     For  Cicero  we  have  a  regard  ^d  esteem, 
which  we  feel  towards  few  of  the  Romans :  but,  when  Niebuhr 
would  make  out  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  with  self-admira- 
tion,— ^in  short,  fairly  upset  by  his  exploits  against  Catiline, — 
and  far  too  vsdn  to  be  a  great  man, — we  think  he  is  labouring 
to  no  purpose.     If  Cicero  could  have  forgotten  self,  he  would 
have  been  the   greatest,  as  he  was   among  the  best,  of  the 
Romans;    but  the  figure  of  self,  constantly  reflected  on  his 
mind,  often  perverted  his  judgment,  and  made  him  vacillating 
and  weak.     As  for  Caesar,  we  cannot  tell  what  right  any  one  has 
to  panegyrize  him  as  a  feeling  and  humane  man.     When  prae- 
tor in  Spain,  he  attacked  peaceful  cities  in  his  own  government, 
and  plundered  them  for  personal  gain.     His  shocking  cruelties 
in  G^ul  are  reluctantly  bewailed  by  Niebuhr.     But  suppose  all 
this  fcMTgotten,  since  he  was  a  Roman ; — and  yet  we  cannot  forget 
it,  for  like  Alexander,  he  knew  no  diffierence  of  race  between 
men,  as  soon  as  they  became  his  subjects — what  avails  it  to 
say,  that  Caesar  did  not  shed  Roman  blood  in  time  of  peace, 
when  he  deliberately  entered  a  civil  war  for  no  other  object  than 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  his  fellow  Romans  ?  He  was  pre- 
pared to  massacre  on  the  field  of  battle  the  first  senators  of 
Rome,  when  their  sole  offience  against  him  was,  that  they  did 
not  like  to  have  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  absolute  disposal. 
This  is  what  he  and  they  alike  knew  that  he  was  aiming  at  j 
yet  Niebuhr  treats  it  as  highly  unreasonable,  that  they  should 
demand  of  him  what  the  constitution  demanded  of  every  one, — 
to  lay  down  his  armies  before  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship !     Niebuhr  says  he  was  no  intriguer :   yet  he  allows  that 
he  bought  over  the  tribune  Curio,  with  Gaulish  gold,  to  betray 
the  public  liberties ;  nor  do  we  know  what  else,  but  a  tissue  of 
intrigiies,   to   call    his  whole   civil    conduct  for  twelve    years 
Vol.  XVI.  l 
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together ;  until,  in  short,  he  was  prepared  to  declare  war  on  his 
country.  He  boasts  of  his  power  of  attaching  friends — but  he 
forgets  that  he  made  friends  of  the  vilest — ^like  Curio  and  An- 
thony, Vatinius,  Calenus,  and  Gabinius,  whenever  it  suited  his 
purposes,  and  put  them  into  places  of  power,  where  he  knew 
that  they  would  commit  gross  oppression.  Nay,  we  must  deny 
that  Caesar  wished  to  have  a  true  friend — a  virtuous  and  inde- 
pendent friend.  He  wished  for  friends  who  should  be  his  crea- 
tures— ^loaded  with  his  bounty,  and  submissive  to  his  will :  and 
his  mistake  consisted  in  fancying  that  high-bom  Romans  were 
ripe  for  being  thus  bought  into  slavery.  His  virulence  towards 
Cato,  against  whom,  when  dead,  he  wrote  the  malignant  and 
slanderous  work  called  Anti-Catones,  shows  how  little  he  could 
endure  real  truth  and  goodness :  for  Cato  was  no  enemy  to 
Caesar's  person,  but  was  a  warm-hearted  conscientious  man,  who 
would  have  rejoiced  to  honour  Caesar,  if  he  had  asked  what 
could  be  given  honourably.  Equally  discreditable  to  Caesar, 
are  the  personal  insults  which  he  lavished,  when  praetor,  on  the 
moderate  and  virtuous  Quintus  Catulus,  chief  of  the  senate ; 
whose  greatest  offence  consisted  in  having  competed  with  him 
for  the  office  of  chief  pontiff.  In  fact,  the  countless  adulteries 
of  Caesar,  and  other  impurities,  stamp  him — whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary — as  a  thoroughly  heartless  man,  while  the  di- 
vorce of  his  own  wife,  barely  on  suspicion,  (as  he  publicly  preten- 
ded), and  his  continued  good  understanding  with  Publius  Clo- 
dius,  her  presumed  paramour,  are  an  aggravation  of  his  conduct. 
How  infinite  is  here  the  superiority  of  Pompey !  Caesar  was  of  the 
true  SuUan  and  Catilinarian  breed. — Moreover,  the  bloody  wars 
of  Caesar  were  essentially  personal.  He  did  not  attack  Gaul,  to 
make  Rome  great,  but  to  get  for  himself  plunder  and  an  at- 
tached veteran  army.  For  this  end  he  destroyed  by  the  sword 
and  by  starvation  some  two  millions  of  persons ;  and  then  un- 
hesitatingly abandoned  the  province, — to  revolt,  if  it  pleased, 
behind  his  back, — while  he  led  his  legions  far  away  to  waste  their 
blood  in  civil  war :  and  this  is  the  hero,  whose  humanity  it 
pleases  historians  to  extol.  Niebuhr  also  swells  the  general 
chorus  of  praise  upon  Caesar's  Latin  style :  and  in  truth  it  is 
dangerous  to  question  this,  lest  the  writer's  own  scholarship  be 
doubted.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  the 
Gtillic  war  and  the  civil  war  are  written  in  an  obscure  slipshod 
Latin,  in  which  perpetually  the  sense  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  grammar,  and  needs  to  be  picked  out  laboriously  by  other 
sources  of  knowledge.  OfcourseitisanidiomaticLatin:  no  Roman 
patrician  could  easily  help  speaking  his  native  dialect;  that  at  least 
is  no  merit  to  anyone.  Having  said  thus  much  to  qualify  the  praises 
of  Caesar,  we  fully  admit  his  wonderful  sagacity,  and  the  excellence 
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of  his  laws.     He  was  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity  :  (this 
was  his  great  advantage  over  Pompey ;)  and  there  learned  a  free 
cordiality  of  manner^  a  bonhommie,  towards  his  comrades  such 
as   Iiabieniis,   which   he  ever  retained.      Niebuhr  also  justly 
praises  both  him  and  Cicero  for  being  above  the  feeling  of  envy  : 
this  is  a  great  virtue  in  them  both^  and  if  it  be  ascribed  to  con- 
scious superiority,  perhaps  that  is  no  disparagement  of  it.  Till  his 
thirty-seventh  year  Caesar  gathered  up  experience,  and  saw  the 
worlong  of  the  state  machine  from  beneath ;  and  if  he  could  have 
been  elected  dictator  at  that  age,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
a  very  wise  legislator.     But  no  laws,  founded  upon  usurpation, 
could  be  of  use ;   and  his  own  experience  proved  it :   he  was 
slaughtered,  as  it  were,  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.     His  friends, 
Kke  himself,  had  been  willing  to  shed  Roman  blood  without 
limit,  as  long  as  they  thought  they  were  to  share  the  fruits  of 
victory  with  him;  but  firom  the  moment  when  they  understood  that 
he  was  to  be  free,  at  his  pleasure,  to  crush  even  them  also,  they 
conspired  and  slew  him.    We  do  not  understand  the  complaint  of 
ingratitude  against  Trebonius  and  Decimus   Brutus.      Stupid 
tfaey  may  be  called,  in  not  having  seen  that  they  were  warring  to 
make  a  despot  of  him  :  this,  however,  they  did  not  see.     With 
them  it  was  a  fair  bargain  of  common  guilt  and  common  spoil ; 
and  when  they  found  out  that  he  meant  to  be  their  sovereign, 
they  resented  this  as   a  breach  of  compact.     Marcus  Brutus 
indeed  was  in  great  measure  a  fanatic,  an  unpractical  bookworm, 
an  ape  of  Greek  patriotism,  and  to  him  these  remarks  have  no 
application  whatever.     As  Ooethe  and  Niebuhr  rightly  declare, 
the  murder  of  Csesar  was  a  calamitous  event  for  Rome :  yet  had 
he  lived  out  a  reign  of  beneficence,  the  fortune  of  Rome  and  of 
the  world  could  not  have  been  the  happier.     In  fact  his  wild 
project  of  subduing  Farthia  and  Southern  Russia,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  lived  merely  to  curse  those  countries, 
as  he  had  cursed  Graul,  by  his  ambition,  with  no  possible  good 
revult  to  the  empire  or  to  Rome. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  remark  the  wilfulness  with 
which  Niebuhr  acquits  the  profligate  and  needy  Csesar  of  having 
any  part  in  Catiline's  project,  'because  he  was  too  humane;' 
and  greedily  believes  that  the  wealthy  and  cautious  M.  Crassus 
was  in  the  plot.  We  acquit  both  of  them ;  Csesar,  because  he 
was*  too  shrewd  to  commit  himself  to  so  desperate  a  scheme,  in 
which  he  would  have  acted  only  a  subordinate  part.  Not  to  follow 
characters,  (and  in  fact  we  have  said  the  worst  we  have  to  say,) 
we  complain  of  the  crudeness  of  Niebuhr's  remarks  whenever 
he  touches  on  the  different  races  of  mankind.  '  Thus,'  he  says, 
'the  foolish  conduct  of  the  iBtolians  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  their  being  a  southern  nation  I'  and  takes  occasion  from  the 

l2 
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inability  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  to  bear  the  Italian  sun  so 
well  as  the  Romans^  to  moralize  on  the  superior  muscular 
strength  of  the  southerns '/  We  may  here  add  that  Arnold  also 
has  a  great,  and  we  think  exaggerated  contempt^  for  the  Celtic 
nations.  It  has  not^  as  far  as  we  know^  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked^ that  the  Gauls  and  Oermans  were  always  superior  to 
the  Romans  as  warriors^  considered  individually.  'Against 
other  nations/  says  Sallust^  '  we  contend  for  glory  and  empire ; 
but  against  the  Gauls  we  have  always  had  to  fight  for  existence/ 
This  was  true,  though  the  Gauls  were  immeasurably  inferior  in 
discipline  and  arms,  and  all  the  arts  of  war ;  and  from  their  first 
appearance  to  their  final  destruction  of  the  empire,  the  Germans 
proved  to  the  Romans  more  terrible  than  the  Gauls. 

One  of  the  most  startling  results  of  Roman  conquest,  was  the 
extreme  profligacy  of  the  noblest  ladies  in  Rome.     This  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  ambition  of  the  men,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  other  ties  than  those  of  blood,  so  that  one  who  wished 
to  attach  himself  to  another,  tried  to  effect  it  by  marriage ;  and 
if  one  or  both  of  the  parties  were  already  married,  it  was  brought 
about  by  divoire.     The  extreme  frequency  of  divorce  caused  a 
depravity  hardly  equalled  in  any  other  state;  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  confined  to  the  nobie  ladies  Niebuhr  attributes  the 
^remarkable  result,  that  for  the  first  century  of  the  empire  the 
great  men  of  Rome  would  not  unite  themselves  to  their  equals  in 
rank,  but  lived  in  left-handed  marriage  with  a  humble  and  faith- 
Ail  concubine.     Although  we  have  diready  exceeded  our  limits, 
we  arc  tempted  to  add  a  striking  story  from  Plutarch,  concern- 
ing? a  person  so  pure  and  virtuous   as  the  really-unparalleled 
Cato  of  IJtica.     It  appears  that  the  orator  Hortensius  conceived 
so  high  an  admiration  of  Cato,  that  he  longed  to  become  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  him,  and  therefore  begged  him  to  take 
away  his  daughter  Porcia  from  her  husband  Bibulus  and  give 
her  to  Hortensius,  or  at  least  lend  her  to  him  until  such  time 
as  she  might  bear  him  a  child  '  for  the  better  cementing  of  love 
between  the  two  families.'     When  Cato  could  not  bring  himself 
to  anything  so  unreasonable  as  to  deprive  Bibulus  of  his  wife, 
Hortensius  then  said  that  Cato's  own  wife  Marcia  would  do  as 
well,  if  he  would  spare  her,  since  Cato  had  probably  already  as 
manv  children  as  he  wished  I     In  short,  he  persecuted  him  so 
much,  that  Cato  at  last  gave  up  the  decision  to  Marcius  Phi- 
lippus,  his  wife's  father,  by  whose  consent  Hortensius  finally 
gained  his  end.     We  must  add  that  Hortensius  was  a  highly- 
respectable  man  in  his  domestic  character,  and  that  Cato  was 
afflicted  by  very  disreputable  female  relatives. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe 
for  whom  the  history  of  Rome  contains  more  instruction  than 
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for  the  English.     We  do  not  refer  now  to  our  conquering  spirit 

in  India,  although  there  also  it  will  apply ;  but  to  the  whole 

internal  state  of  society ;  the  relation  of  England  to  Ireland^ 

and  of  one  class  of  Englishmen  to  another.      In  fact,  Niebuhr 

again  and  again  avows  that  he  understands  Roman  history  by 

studying  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  England.     We  hope, 

therefore,  that  the  perusid  of  these  valuable  works  will  not  be 

confiDed  to  the  few  who  are  students  of  ancient  languages ;  and 

whatever   blemishes  we  may  venture  to  criticize  in  so  great  a 

genius  as  Niebuhr,  there  are  few  writers  indeed  in  whom  they 

may,  with  so  little  flattery,  be  called  '  spots  in  the  sun.' 


Art.  IT.  Ecclesiastica ;  or,  the  Church  and  her  Clergy.  By  Edward 
Mahon  Roose,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  E^uire.  With  a  portrait  of  His 
Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hatchard  and  Son,  Iiondon. 
1842. 

Tens  of  thousands  are  at  length  beginning  to  see  and  feel  the 
force  of  a  fact  which  seemed  for  ages  to  escape  notice.  The  en- 
tanglement of  things  religious,  with  things  civil  and  poUtical, 
would  appear  to  have  been  deemed  a  pious  duty  for  many  gene- 
rations. It  might  have  been  imagined  that  confusion,  and  not 
order,  was  to  be  the  grand  characteristic  of  society ;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  nobler  portion  of  our  nature,  that  through 
which  we  approach  the  most  High,  the  world  was  to  be  the 
Great  Teacher  of  the  soul, — the  state  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the 
door  of  mercy ;  that  kings  and  princes  were  to  be  the  dispensers  of 
heavenly  wisdom ;  or  that  over  the  portals  of  eternity  were  to 
he  emblazoned  the  frail  emblems  of  earthly  grandeur.  Alas, 
for  the  fatal  error !  We  do  not  mean  just  now  to  enter  on  the 
general  question  of  religious  estabUshments,  but  to  ask  for  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  some  matters  of  detail :  and  propose 
showing  how  the  public  and  private  character  of  the  established 
clergy,  within  the  limits  of  our  native  land,  becomes  more  or 
less  affected  by  that  union  between  church  and  state,  which 
'intil  of  late  years  it  was  almost  thought  blasphemy  to  impugn ; 
&iid  which  still  forms  a  standing  toast  at  tithe  audits,  chapter- 
meetings,  clerical  dinners,  and  conservative  associations.  The 
shortest  way,  to  the  hearts  of  farmers  at  least,  must  be  down 
their  throats ;  or  else  they  could  never  be  brought  to  clap,  and 
roar,  and  cheer,  jat  that  master-piece  of  hypocritical  subtlety, 
which  under  the  mask  of  religion,  extracts  large  monies  from 
their  pockets,  and  accelerates  the  rapidity  with  which  our  smaller 
agriculturists  are  hurrying  into  debt  and  bankruptcy.     Let  it 
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however  at  once  be  understood^  that  none  can  deprecate, 
more  than  we  do,  any  approaches  to  acrimony  or  personality. 
Our  warfare  is  exclusively  directed  against  systems,  and  not 
against  individuals.  If  we  mention  a  &ct,  it  sludl  be  accurately 
stated,  and  upon  our  own  knowledge,  whenever  possible.  But 
we  wish  to  diffuse  the  largest  amount  of  truth  in  our  power,  with 
as  little  collision,  as  may  be,  even  with  the  prejudices  of  our 
feUow-creatures.  We  certahily  desire  to  allure  othars  to  our 
way  of  thinking, — ^yet  by  the  kindness  of  ratiocination,  rather 
than  the  bitterness  of  controversy. 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  professed  object  of  a  religious  state 
establishment,  like  our  own,  is  the  welfare  of  souls ;  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  for  both  worlds.  Bunyan,  in  his  matchless 
allegory,  makes  the  Interpreter  take  Christian  into  a  private 
room,  where  ^he  saw  the  picture  of  a  very  grave  person  hang  ujj 
against  the  wall,  and  this  was  the  fashion  of  it : — ^it  had  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand ;  the  law  oi 
trutli  was  visible  upon  its  lips,  the  world  was  behind  its  back, 
it  stood  as  if  it  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  glory  did  hang 
over  its  head  !  Then  said  Christian,  *  What  means  this?'  The 
Interpreter  answered : — *  The  man,  whose  picture  this  is,  is  one 
of  a  tnousand ;  he  can  beget  children,  travail  in  biith  with  chil- 
dren, and  nurse  them  himself,  when  they  are  bom.  And  whereas, 
thou  seest  him  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of 
books  in  his  hand,  and  the  law  of  truth  written  on  his  lips,  it  is 
to  shew  thee,  that  his  work  is  to  know  and  unfold  dark 
things  to  sinners,  even  as  also  thou  seest  him  stand  as  if  he 
pleaded  with  men.  And  whereas  thou  seest  the  world 
as  cast  behind  him,  and  that  a  crown  hangs  over  his 
head;  it  is  to  show  thee,  that  despising  and  slighting  the 
things  that  are  present,  for  the  love  that  he  hath  to  his  master's 
service,  he  is  sure  in  the  world  that  comes  next,  to  have  gloiy 
for  his  reward.'  '  Now,'  said  the  Interpreter,  '  I  have  showed  thee 
this  picture  first,  because  the  man  whose  picture  it  is,  is  th^ 
only  man  whom  the  Lord  of  the  place  whither  thou  art  going, 
hath  authorized  to  be  thy  guide  in  all  difficult  places  thou 
mayest  meet  with  in  the  way :  wherefore,  take  good  heed  to 
what  I  have  shewed  thee,  and  bear  well  in  thy  mind  what  thou 
hast  seen ;  lest  in  thy  journey  thou  meet  with  some  that  pretend 
to  lead  thee  right,  but  their  way  goeth  down  to  death.'  How 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  present  order  of  things  may 
study  such  a  portrait  with  advantage,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious : 
whilst  our  convictions  are  also  very  strong,  that  eo?  necessitate 
rerfitn  the  generality  of  any  state  clergy  will  be  found  lamentably 
unlike  tlic  conceptions  of  the  author  of  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
Let  us  glHiKV,  for  a  moment,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  mass 
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of  such  ministers  must  be  affected  as  preachers^ — on  platforms^ — 
as  parochial  pastors^ — as  too  £requently  magistrates^ — as  occa- 
sional politicians^ — ^as  religious  authors^ — as  members  of  cathe- 
dral chapters^ — or  as  prdates:  for  all  these  are  departments 
connected  with  their  public  character  amongst  ourselves. 

And  firsts  with  regard  to  the  established  clergy  as  preachers, 
we  are  not  going  to  deny^  but  that  there  are  amongst  them  a 
goodly  multitude,  who  now  divide  the  Word  of  God  aright,  giving 
to  each  division  of  their  flocks  a  certain  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season.     But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  their  evangelical 
pulpits  have  grown  up  in  spite  of  a  religious  establishment, 
through  the  operation  of  other  causes,  frowned  upon  and  resisted, 
all  but  to  the  death,  by  the  heads  and  lords  of  that  establishment 
itself,  which  for  three  hundred  years  has  persecuted  the  puritans 
and  their  successors.    The  state  fed  the  church  with  loaves  and 
fishes,  exacting  from  the  latter  in  return  either  silence  or  subser- 
viency.    About  a  century  since,  John  Wesley  blew  a  trumpet, 
which  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  awoke  from  profound 
slumber  sundry  principles  of  vital  godliness,  whose  complete 
developement,  as  well  amongst  episcopalians  as  nonconformists/ 
will  work  out  that  solemn  declaration  of  our  Lord,  My  kingdom 
ft  noi  ofthi$  world!  Down  to  that  moment,  the  so-called  church 
of  En^and  might  have  been  suitably  typified  by  one  of  her  own 
cathedrals : — a  pile  of  massive  masonry,  magnificent  to  the  eye, 
cold  to  the  sensations,  domineering  over  all  around,  mouldering 
without,  forsaken  within,  as  though  the  genius  of  formalism  had 
enshrined  itself  in  fretted  stone.  Alliance  between  the  church  and 
state  had  effected  all  this  :  for  how  could  the  former  realize  her 
union  with  Christ  as  her  only  living  head,  when  articles,  formu- 
laries and  subscriptions,  all  subjugated  her  to  another  master, — 
to  the  king  or  queen  who  might  be  the  reigning  monarch  of  the 
time  ?     Nor  was  this  earthly  sovereign  a  mere  caput  mortuum. 
On  the  contrary ;  the  iron  hand  of  a  ruthless  prime  minister 
controlled  both  Meetly  and  indirectly  the  ordinations  of  more 
than  a  myriad  of  clergymen, — ^avowing  indeed  that  they  were 
influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  them  their  sacred 
offices,  yet  notoriously  treating  that  grave  avowal  as  something 
worse  than  a  practical  dead  letter.     Hence  of  necessity  ensued 
hypocrisy,   secularity,  latitudinarianism,    heresy,  and  spiritual 
death.     To  preach  at  all,  once  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  or  even 
in  a  month,  or  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  some  rural  districts,  was 
esteemed  a  meritorious  action ;  confining  our  remarks  as  we  are 
now  doing  to  the  generality  of  those  denominated  strictly  ortho- 
dox, and  untainted  with  methodism.     Of  what  sort  the  sermons 
were,  throughout  these  dreary  periods,  let  collections  of  dusty 
volumes   testify,   found  only  in   the  libraries  of  ecclesiastical 
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dignitaries,  and  even  there  consigned  to  the  obscurity  of  uppei 
shelves  and  dark  closets.  When  at  length  better  days  arrived 
through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  instrumentality  of  such  mei 
as  Romaine,  Scott,  Venn,  Grimshawe,  Simeon,  Cecil,  and  i 
number  besides,  did  the  Establishment  bless  or  curse  theii 
labours  ?  And  if  we  are  told,  that  now  at  least  episcopaliai 
evangelism  walks  abroad  in  silver  slippers,  wrapped  in  the  ricl 
robes  of  opulent  patronage,  mingling  with  canons,  deans,  an( 
archdeacons,  or  ascending  to  the  lordly  bench,  whilst  at  home  ii 
the  snuggest  parsonages  of  our  towns  and  villages,  it  reads  thi 
'  Record,^  denounces  dissent,  and  swears  cordial  allegiance  in  it 
very  soul  to  things  as  they  are ; — our  sorrowful  rejoinder  is,  tha 
true  as  all  these  allegations  are,  they  make  the  heart  sad  an( 
sick  to  look  upon  them.  The  fine  gold  has  become  dim.  Th< 
precious  sons  of  Zion,  who  could  once  love  all  that  loved  theii 
common  Saviour,  seem  almost  to  have  passed  away.  Taking  th< 
criterion  of  our  Lord,  Hereby  shall  all  men  know  whether  ye  an 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,  to  test  the  precis< 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  state  o 
genuine  individual  piety  is  low  amongst  many :  that  depth  hai 
been  sacrificed  to  surface :  that  profession  and  practice  have 
gone  far  towards  a  dissolution  of  partnership :  that  christiai 
heroes  of  large  stature  and  comprehensive  vision  have  beei 
succeeded  by  purblind  pigmies :  that  instead  of  glorying,  as  th< 
Milners  used  to  do,  in  coming  up  from  the  valleys  of  separatioi 
to  the  platforms  of  union  at  our  public  meetings,  our  preseni 
clergy  have  qualms  about  mingling  with  nonconformists,  anc 
are  more  intent  about  the  cut  and  colour  of  ecclesiastica 
vestments,  than  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  concord.  W< 
may  safely  appeal  both  to  the  metropolis  and  provinces,  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  coldness,  and  this  exclusiveness,  have  nol 
seriously  told  upon  their  preaching.  Since  Bishop  Wilson  lefl 
Bedford  Row,  we  would  ask  whether  the  episcopalian  pulpit  ii 
London  imparts  an  influence,  powerful  and  palpable  as  ii 
formerly  did,  to  our  learned  professions  ?  Have  not  tenuity 
bad  taste,  an  oratorical  imitation  of  Chalmerism,  declamatorj 
attacks  upon  opponents,  whether  Romanist  or  Protestant,  usurpec 
those  spheres  of  usefulness,  where  Newton,  or  Owen,  or  Lcogl 
Richmond  would  labour,  were  they  now  alive,  in  another  spirit 
We  see  plenty  of  religious  amiability,  perhaps,  in  certain  wel 
known  quarters  :  but  where  is  the  power — ^where  is  the  love- 
where  is  the  sound,  enlarged,  catholic  mind?  The  state  haj 
touched  even  the  revival  of  this  century  with  its  wand  of  torpor 
The  anglican  church  has,  it  is  true,  multiplied  its  rites  anc 
ceremonies,  but  there  has  been  any  thing  rather  than  a  cor 
respondent  increase   of   vigour  and  fruitfulness.     That   then 
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are  exceptions  to  such  statements  we  most  frankly  admit; 
yet  that  the  general  view  is  overdrawn  few  we  think  will  be 
found  to  afiSrm. 

Bnt  let  US  listen  to  the  speakers  upon  episcopalian  platforms ; 
which/it  will  be  remembered,  were  once  rarely  countenanced  by 
those  in  authority;  whilst  now,  the  Christian  Knowledge  Soci- 
ety, and  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
venture  to  hold  their  provincial  assemblages,  and  attend  the  ad- 
dresses of  deputations,  or  even  hired  agents, — employed  most 
honourably,  as  we  conceive,  for  the  promotion  of  their  respective 
purposes.     We  have  heard  and  read  many  of  these  orations, 
demrered,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  by  individuals  of  rank  and 
station,  and  highly  cultivated  minds.     With  the  exception  of 
some,  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  and  one    or   two  others, 
their  main  features  appeared  to  us  to  be  unimpressiveness  and 
short-sightedness.     No  one  would  suppose,  that  any  machinery 
existed  in  the  world  for  missionary  objects,  besides  the  funds 
and  committees,  and  officers,  of  these  venerable  associations. 
They  are  generally  alluded  to  in  the  same  sentence,  or  the  same 
breath,  as  the  Siamese  twins  of  the  Church  of  England.     Elo- 
quence on  their  behalf,  can  scarcely  fail  to  move  in  a  very  con- 
tracted field.     Any  terminating  ardours,  on  behalf  of  missionary 
enterprise,  qmckly^ther  at.ay  amidst  the  grayitj,  formalism, 
etiquette,  and  exclusiveness  of  the  whole  affair.     The  genius  of 
state  patronage  takes  the  chair :  decency  and  dullness  perform 
the  part  of  vergers,  drilling  both  those  who  speak,  and  those  who 
hear,  into  the  decorum  of  ecclesiastical  propriety :  whilst  zeal 
and  spiritual-mindedness  remain  comfortably  at  home,  lest  they 
should  be  mistaken  for  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.     Fancy  but 
some  stray  Rowland  Hill  to  rise  in  support  of  a  motion :  how 
would  secretaries  gaze  and  stare ;  what  looks  would  be  exchanged, 
and  whispers  circulated;   deans  would  elbow  prebendaries, or 
wait  for  the  frowns  of  right  reverend  fathers  in  God,  with  mute 
amazement :  the  orator  would  be  deemed  out  of  his  wits,  as  most 
undoubtedly  he  would  find  himself  out  of  his  place ;  and  the  end 
would  be,  a  reprimand  from  his  superiors,  for  breaking  through 
the  fences  of  order,  although  it  were  to  proclaim  truth,  or  save 
souls.     Within  the  last  three  years,  an  amalgamation  was  at- 
tempted, between  the  British  hierarchy,  and  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Salisbury-square.   Never  were  consequences  more 
ludicrous,  if  anything  could  be  ludicrous  in  connection  with  such 
subjects.     Surely  the  evangelical  clergy  have,  since  that  event, 
had  to  make  as  many  wry  faces  as  if  they  had  eaten  EzekieFs 
roll.     But  so  it  is,  even  with  the  most  pious  men  ;  if  they  will 
run  to  the  State  for  that  shelter  and  assistance,  which  ought 
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only  to  be  sought  for  from  the  ark  and  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts^  they  may  for  a  while  get  stroked  and  petted  for  their 
pains^  yet  there  lies  no  mode  of  escape  from  the  penalty  which 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  episcopal  advocates  of  the 
Bible  Society  are  diminishing,  rapidly,  we  imagine ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  grand  May  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  those 
in  holy  orders  are  by  no  means  prominent  as  they  once  were  on 
its  platforms,  even  where  they  continue  a  subscription  to  its 
funds.  An  instance  occurred  the  other  day,  when,  with  an  eminent 
prelate  as  president,  the  ministers  of  his  lordship's  own  parish, 
although  decidedly  evangelical  in  their  principles,  declined  to  sit 
by  his  side,  and  would  only  listen  to  what  passed  from  the  lower 
benches  of  a  very  moderate  audience.  The  argument  of  all 
such  persons  is,  that  from  any  and  every  contact  with  noncon- 
formity, the  'Church  is  in  danger/  by  which  they  mean,  the  union 
between  their  denomination  and  the  government  of  the  country. 

But,  in  the  far  more  important  department  of  pastoral  visita- 
tion, are  the  evils  of  this  fatal  union  to  be  discerned.  Throughout 
the  10,000  parishes  of  the  land  there  are  placed,  rectors,  vicars, 
or  curates,  as  spiritual  instructors ;  without  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  fact,  as  to  whether  they  may  prove  acceptable,  or  otherwise, 
to  the  flocks  over  which  they  are  to  preside.  These  sheep  may 
happen  all  to  belong  to  other  shepherds,  except  as  to  their  fleeces, 
about  which  there  is  sure  never  to  be  any  misapprehension. 
The  wool  goes  all  one  way :  but  let  that  pass.  There  are  at 
least  scores  of  cases  in  Ireland,  where  the  parishioners  to  a  man 
are  Eoman  Catholics ;  besides  a  number  in  Wales  and  Com- 
wall,  where  something  like  seven-eighths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
dissenters.  The  intrusive  teacher,  in  these  instances,  can  exer- 
cise no  beneficial  influences.  Human  nature  is  human  nature ; 
so  that  every  bristle  stands  upon  end  against  the  flagrant  and 
insulting  anomaly.  Yet,  what  is  all  this  to  the  man  of  the 
University,  who  comes  among  his  people  with  a  rod  of  power, 
bound  up  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Even  where  episcopalians  and 
nonconformists  are  merely  mingled  together  in  not  unequal 
proportions,  a  most  injurious  result  ensues  upon  tlie  pastoral 
character.  He,  who  ought  to  be  the  minister  of  peace,  quickly 
feels  his  position  to  be  more  or  less  one  of  antagonism  towards 
a  large  portion  of  his  parishioners.  There  is  a  consciousness  within 
him,  that  he  must  walk  up  and  down  his  village,  as  the  personi- 
fication of  a  principle,  which  he  knows  to  be  impugned.  The 
right  hand  of  fellowship  can  only  be  held  out  towards  those  who 
differ  from  him,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  by  a  considera- 
ble effort ;  which,  in  these  days,  a  less  number  of  pious  clergy- 
men than  formerly  are  disposed  to  make.     Hence,  tithes,  and 
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cburch-rates  alone,  are  enough  to  compromise  the  most  angelic 
minister.  His  pastoral  character  catches  an  infection,  almost 
whether  he  will  or  not.  His  bearing,  even  towards  his  own  con- 
gregation comes  to  evince  an  increasing  sense,  that  he  is  clothed 
with  authority,  derived  from  secular,  as  well  as  spiritual  sources. 
The  laity  are  looked  upon  by  his  Order,  as  has  been  once  remarked, 
but  as  ashes  under  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Tradesmen  and  the 
kwer  classes  are  given  insensibly  to  understand,  that  his  o£Sce 
inyests  him  with  no  inconsiderable  rank  :  which,  moreover,  leads 
bim  onward  to  court  the  great  &r  too  frequently,  however  a  sense 
of  duty  may  compel  him  to  care  for  the  humbler  members  of  his 
churdi  in  the  way  of  charity,  superintendancc,  and  condescen- 
sion. An  episcopalian  commentator  of  admitted  piety,  the  late 
Thomas  Scott,  very  candidly  observes,  that  ^  perhaps  Satan  never 
canied  a  more  important  point,  than  when  the  opinion  was 
adopted  of  the  clergy  being  gentlemen  by  profession ;  and,  when 
he  led  them  to  infer  from  it,  that  they  and  their  families  ought 
to  Uve  in  a  genteel  and  fashionable  style.  When  they  were 
thus  taught  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  the  affluent,  the  most 
effectual  step  was  taken  to  reduce  them  to  abject  dependance ; 
to  convert  them  into  parasites  and  flatterers ;  to  render  them 
very  indulgent  to  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  great ;  or  even  to 
tempt  them  to  become  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  their 
ambitious  designs :  and  no  small  part  of  the  selfishness  and  artu 
fices  of  the  clergy,  have  in  fact  origmated  from  this  fatal  mistake  !' 
Worldliness  can  scarcely  be  escaped,  where  the  pastor  is  lifted 
up  above  the  heads  of  his  fellows,  by  the  very  law  under  which 
he  lives ;  where  his  subsistence  from  the  altar  is  secured,  whether 
he  serves  that  altar,  or  declines  doing  so ;  where  a  golden  ladder 
of  ecclesiastical  promotion  is  for  ever  set  up  before  his  eyes ;  and, 
where,  from  his  exclusive  education,  habits  of  thought,  as  well 
as  general  associations,  the  distance  is  too  great  for  habitual 
sympathy  between  the  minister  and  an  ignorant  population. 
His  intercourse,  even  with  the  meanest  of  his  communicants, 
may  be  conscientiously  frequent,  and  of  the  most  benevolent 
kind :  but  daily  experience  tells  us,  that  something  must  be 
wrong ;  that  vice  in  our  rural  districts  is  not  repressed ;  that  the 
bUnd  in  heart  are  not  instructed ;  that  the  tears  of  the  poor  ai^ 
not  wiped  away ;  and,  that  affection  for  an  established  clergy  is 
getting  less  and  less,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Idngdom. 

That  they  are  too  often  magistrates  is  undeniable ;  nor,  can 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  only  cognizant  of  the  state  of 
society  in  towns,  conceive  with  what  emotions  that  awful  per- 
sonage whom  men  call  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  contemplated 
in  the  country.     No  peasantry  can  ever  be  brought  to  love. 
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however  they  may  naturally  fear  such  an  official.     Their  minds 
perpetually  connect  him  with  the  game  laws  and  poaching, — 
with  the  licenses  of  public  houses  and  beer-shops^ — ^with  the 
cage,  the  stocks,  and  the  whipping-post.  Of  individual  exceptions 
we  are  not  now  speaking :  but  what  we  aim  at,  in  a  broad  gene- 
ral view  of  the  subject,  is  that  more  curious  compound  of  rustic 
admiration, — the  parson-squire  !     He  may  be  the  most  amiable 
person  alive, — the  most  accomplished  and  beat  educated  man  in 
the  neighbourhood :  which  of  course  all  goes  for  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  fitness,  or  rather  atrocious  unfitness,  of  putting 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Commission  of  the  Peace.     The  imagined  eligibility,  however, 
for  this  coveted,  though  troublesome  office,  very  often  produces 
its  reflex  operation  upon  the  clergyman.     It  places  him  in  men- 
tal approximation  with  the   squirearchy  and  aristocracy.     It 
augments  and  inflames  the   sensitiveness,   to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  respecting  his  rank  and  position  in  the  social 
world.     His  secular  affections  soar  with  a  higher  and  brighter 
feather.     He  oftener  remembers,  and  more  cordially  clings,  to 
that  adulterous  connection  between  Church  and  State,  which 
confers  upon  him  so  much  of  his  consequence  :  and  just  so  far 
as  this  occurs,  his  incapacity  will  appear  more  manifest  for  pas- 
toral and  pulpit  occupations.     This  is  not  the  way  to  qualify  for 
attendance  upon  death-beds,  for  binding  up  broken,  or  healing 
wounded  consciences ;  nor  ought  the  genuine  minister  of  reU- 
gion  to  fear  the  lord-lieutenant  of  his  county,  who  may  possibly 
exact  rather  more  subserviency  than  may  be  pleasant,  where  the 
clerical  country  gentleman  has  got  entangled  among  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Quorum !     Public  opinion  seems  at  length  taking 
some  beneficial  direction  with  regard  to  these  matters.   Hunting, 
shooting,  and  coursing,  are  not  in  vogue  as  they  used  to  be  with 
such  as  wear  gown  and  cassock;  fewer  incumbents  than  for- 
merly are  found  applying  for,  or  issuing  out  their  deeUmui  potU" 
tatem:  which  are  the  incipient   symptoms,   perhaps,   of  that 
mighty  revolution,  which  will  one  day  prohibit  our  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities  from  entrenching  upon  each  others'  boun- 
daries.    Mankind  will  presently  acknowledge,  that  they  have 
tolerated  more  than  enough  of  such  absurdities  :  nor  will  pious 
and  enlightened  episcopalians  be  then  slow  to  perceive,  whatever 
may  be  their  existing  prejudices,  that  the  cause  of  genuine  and 
vital  godliness  must  be  an  immense  gainer  by  the  change. 

Akin  to  the  magisterial  dignity  is  the  question  of  politics. 
There  can  be  no  just  reason,  we  conceive,  that  ministers  of  reli- 
gion should  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  so  that  the 
higher  claims  of  their  holy  functions  be  not  lost  sight  of,  and  all 
be  done  from  right  motives  for  general  edification.     We  are 
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not  amongst  those  who  quarrel  with  a  clergyman  for  giving  his 
Tote ;  but  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  establishment  upon  his 
character^  in  acting  as  an  occasional  politician^  that  we  wish  to 
attract  attention.    This  has  brought  him  unhappily  so  to  con- 
found things  which  differ^  as  that  he  has  become  incapable  of 
discerning  between  good  and  evil.     His  patriotism,  supposing 
liim  to  be  sincere,  has  lost  its  reaUty,  through  the  false  medium 
in  which  an  alliance  between  church  and  state  makes  every- 
thing appear.     Ask  him  in  his  own  parlour,  whether  Chnsti- 
anitjr  has  its  foundation  in  certain  acts  of  parliament ;  and  his 
notions,  down  to  a  given  point,  will  probably  develope  the  most 
satisfiBctory  theological  soundness.     But  on   the  hustings,  or 
during  the  preparatory  bustle  of  an  election,  he  walks  and  talks, 
as  though  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth, 
altogether  turned  upon  state  endowments,  great  and   small 
tithes,  the  exaction  of  vexatious  rates,  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the 
prdacy,  or  the  denunciation  without  discrimination  or  mercy, 
of  those  whom  he  calls  papists,  heretics,  or  schismatics.     Hence 
oonfiision  and   exclusiveness,   bigotry  and  monopoly,  nervous 
fearfdlness  of  popular  freedom,  and  attachment  to   arbitrary 
notions  of  government,  obtain  paramount  ascendancy  over  his 
mind.     He  ranges  his  name,  his   influence,  his  subscription, 
countenance,  and  exertions,  under  the  banners  of  whatever  may 
be  selfish  and  illiberal.     We  have  known  instances,  where  a 
pious,  evangelical,  episcopalian  candidate,  has  not   only  been 
denied  support  fh)m  the  clergy  of  his  own  communion,  and 
way  of  thinking  generally, — but  they  have  one  and  all,  in  a 
large  and  populous  district,  given  their  suffrages  to  his  opponent, 
although  a  concealed  Unitarian,  simply  because  there  was  a 
profession  of  conservatism  on  that  side,  whilst  liberalism  formed 
the  characteristic  of  the  other.     Nor  is  this  all ;  since  the  tem- 
porary obliquity  to  which  it  leads  is  fearful ;  and  goes  materially 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  large  masses  in  the  genuine  honour 
and  fair  dealing  of  their  spiritual  guides.     Amidst  the  excite- 
ment and  turmoil  of  the  moment,  the  end  comes  to  be  consi- 
dered as  justifying  the  means ;  although,  of  course,  this  would 
not  be  either  secretly  or  openly  admitted.     Some  popular  war- 
cry  is  caught  up,  of  a  nature  to  alarm  the  timid,  or  disconcert 
those  who,  without  having  much  opportunity  to  reflect,  are 
easily  puzzled.    An  instance  occurred  not  very  long  ago,  at  the 
contest  for  Kendal,  of  this  kind ;  but  we  were  ourselves  privy, 
in  one  of  the  earlier  reform  struggles,  to  the  following  circum- 
stance.    There  was   an  individual  of  unexceptionable  claims, 
who  aimed  on    that    occasion    at    the   representation   of  an 
eastern  county.     No  offence  could  be  found  in  him,  but  that 
he  was  liberal  in  his  politics,  and  had  voted  against  Sir  Andrew 
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Agnew;  not  because  he  was  himself  a  low  Sabbatarian  but 
simply  because  he  rightly  conceived  that  the  vagaries  of  the 
Scotch  baronet  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
A  resident  clergyman,  renowned  for  his  popularity  as  an  author, 
and  equally  so  for  his  unwearied  practice  of  all  that  the  paro- 
chial ministry  requires,  carried  six  freeholders  to  the  poll  out  oi 
his  own  parisJi  on  behalf  of  toryism,  all  got  together  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Liberal  aspirant  was  opposed  to 
the  Christian  sabbath  !  But  apart  from  this  case,  we  have  heard 
and  seen  enough  to  convince  us,  in  contests  for  large  cities, 
that  where  once  apprehension  is  awakened  for  the  destiny  of 
the  most  unhallowed  covenant  amongst  all  human  institutions, 
the  clergy,  whether  evangelical  or  otherwise,  have  no  bowels  for 
the  claims  of  the  oppressed,  the  welfare  of  commerce,  or  the 
liberties  of  mankind.  Hence,  in  an  age  of  politicians,  when  the 
hour  of  danger  arrives,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  hold  upon 
popular  affections  has  long  been  at  an  end.  Should  the  tempest 
ever  seem  to  demand  such  a  step,  we  apprehend  that  their 
privileges,  revenues,  and  worldly  gear,  will  be  thrown  overboard^ 
or  else  appropriated,  without  ten  minutes  opposition  from  any 
but  themselves,  and  their  unenlightened  followers. 

We  believe  that  they  rarely  come  forward  into  the  political 
arena,  as  authors,  with  some  very  striking  allowances  for  the 
periodical  press,  and  some  occasional  pamphlets  on  tithes  or 
the  corn-laws.  But  as  religious  writers,  we  have  never  been 
slow  in  admitting  their  merits ;  associated  indeed  as  those  are 
with  an  exclusive  possession  of  advantages,  for  which  the  non< 
conformists  have  so  long  sighed  in  vain.  And  yet  with  regard 
to  these  last,  we  firmly  believe  that  so  great  is  the  deterioration 
produced  by  the  anomalous  system  under  which  they  are  dis- 
pensed, that  few  dissenters  would  purchase  admission  to  the 
universities,  beyond  what  is  rather  grudgingly  afforded  them  at 
Cambridge,  if  the  literary  honours  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam 
were  only  to  be  worn  by  putting  their  necks  into  an  ecclesias- 
tical yoke,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  ourselves  have  been 
able  to  endure.  Whatever  enthrones  exclusiveness  in  the 
intellect  of  a  nation,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  a  nation, 
will  surely  tend  to  realize  the  Japanese  result  of  dwarfing 
natural  productions.  Let  any  candid  observer  ponder  over  the 
pages  of  our  current  religious  literature,  issuing  as  it  does 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annually,  from  fountains  over- 
shadowed by  the  establishment.  Works  on  science  may  be 
excluded  from  present  consideration  for  obvious  reasons.  Can 
the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  by  the  two  Milners,  a  most 
admirable  and  important  publication  in  its  way,  be  deemed  a 
work  worthy  of  its  title-page,  with  its  continuation  by  the  Rev. 
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John  Scott,  and  others  ?  Are  the  Memoirs,  the  Abridgements, 
the  Narratives,  the  Travels,  the  Essays,  which  abnost  surpass 
calculation  as  to  their  number,  and  weight  in  a  certain  sense, — > 
illustrations  of  mental  power  or  weakness  ?  or  are  not  the  best 
of  these  specimens  of  mediocrity, — reproductions  of  what  went 
before  them, — a  serving  up  of  other  men^s  ideas, — a  resurrec- 
tion of  old  folios  and  quartos,  in  the  more  convenient  forms  of 
neatly  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  hand-books,  and  duode- 
cimos? How  are  the  streams  of  controversy  not  defiled  with 
the  secular  argumentation,  intended  to  defend  that  which  will 
sooner  or  later  cease  to  be  defended  ?  Is  not  the  pen  of  Pusey- 
ism  more  than  a  match  for  the  puny,  hobbling  publications, 
which  vainly  endeavour  to  weave  ropes  out  of  sand,  and  read 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer  backward  ?  Has  not  the  '  British 
Critic'  in  many  a  pungent  and  powerful  paper  impaled  the 
^thing  correspondents  of  the  ^  Christian  Observer ;'  not  that 
the  former  is  doctrinally  right,  or  the  latter  wrong ; — but  just 
because,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  it  can  see  and  boldly  point  to 
the  mischiefs  rather  than  the  advantages  resulting  from  what 
J'ehgious  episcopalians  idolize.  The  Tractarians  have  actually 
iQade  the  discovery,  that  the  church  might  be  severed  from 
Queen  Victoria,  and  live  on,  perhaps  more  healthily  than  before, 
after  its  visible  head  were  cut  off !  We  are  well  aware  what 
these  Oxonians  would  be  aiming  at ;  but  just  on  this  point  they 
are  more  potent  than  their  antagonists,  as  being  nearer  the 
truth  than  they  are.  Yet,  meanwhile,  as  to  religious  author- 
ship generally,  one  may  easily  predicate  that  the  mantle  of 
Puritanism,  in  the  strength  of  its  simplicity,  the  amplitude  of  its 
learning,  and  the  celestial  fervour  of  its  theology,  will  never 
uupregnate  our  present  episcopalian  evangelicals,  until  they 
break  off  the  fetters  and  manacles,  with  which  church  and  state 
slavery  has  hampered  them.  Whenever  this  felicitous  event 
shall  have  happened,  there  will  be  bright  prospects  perhaps  of 
originality  superseding  imitation.  Pew  things,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  general  religious 
press  is  at  this  moment. 

Yet  that  press  has  not  imfrequently  opened  up  a  path  of 
preferment  leading  at  least  to  what  are  cidled  the  silver  stalls 
of  our  cathedral  chapters.  In  these  high  stations,  as  is  well 
understood,  a  crowd  of  dignitaries  repose  in  ecclesiastical  ease, 
from  all  labours,  except  that  of  preaching  about  half-a-dozen 
times  in  the  year,  and  dividing  the  ample  revenues  which  may 
be  attached  to  their  canonries.  Even  the  moderate  amount  of 
six  sermons,  or  sometimes  we  believe  eight,  may  be  delivered 
by  proxy,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms  conceivable ;  since 
the  minor  canons  have  to  eke  out  their  wretehed  pittances  by 
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catcUng  at  such  stray  bones^  wliich  their  superiors  may  not 
care  to  pick.  The  silent  effect  of  our  great  chapters  upon  the 
clerical  character  is  deplorable.  Their  duty^  in  fact^  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  drones.  K  the  dean^  whose  period 
of  residence^  under  the  new  regulation^  is  three  months ;  or  the 
archdeacons  and  prebendaries^  be  worldly  persons^  there  ensues 
a  dull  routine  of  Uturgical  performances^  onerous  to  themselves 
and  uninteresting  to  others.  Absenteeism  to  the  uttermost 
legal  extent^  card -playing  conscientiously  restricted  within 
certain  equivocal  bounds  of  decency^  together  with  the  ostenta- 
tious observance  of  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles  the  martyr^ 
and  the  Fifth  of  November,  fill  out  the  rollmg  year,  and  exhaust 
its  golden  showers.  Should  they  be  religious  individuals,  as  is 
now  sometimes  the  case,  a  revival  of  Laudian  pharisaism 
ensues,  if  high  church  principles  prevail;  or  if  low  ones  get  the 
ascendancy,  the  choir  remains  neglected.  The  singing-boys 
are  pretty  much  left  to  themselves,  their  shirts  are  allowed  to 
get  as  dirty  as  their  hands,  and  the  only  difference  seen  on 
Sundays  is,  that  fair  congregations  attend  upon  very  good 
discourses.  But  are  any  of  these  evangelical  preachers  hostile 
to  the  abuses  around  them  ?  Alas,  no,  in  nowise  I  There 
is  a  Chapter  with  which,  from  circumstances,  we  happen  to  be 
acquainted,  where,  on  pointing  out  some  lamentable  deficiencies 
with  regard  to  the  tenor  and  counter-tenor  voices,  the  answer 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pay  adequate  salaries  towards 
securing  them  :  the  rate  of  remuneration  being  no  more  than 
a  sovereign  a  week  for  constant  attendance  twice  a  day  in  the 
cathedral.  It  never  once  occurred  to  our  worthy  informant, 
himself  a  truly  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  whilst  twenty 
shillings  were  grudgingly  paid  for  seven  days  labour  in  the  church 
service,  those  reverend  individuals  who  did  not  so  labour,  received 
the  following  incomes,  taken  from  the  printed  returns,  and 
notoriously  understated :  namely,  the  lord  bishop  £10,500  per 
annum,  besides  a  princely  palace  in  the  coimtry,  and  a  noble 
metropolitan  residence ;  the  dean  £1,500  a  year  and  his  deanery ; 
twelve  canons,  including  a  chancellor  and  two  arch-deacons  with 
separate  stipends  in  addition,  each  £750  per  annum,  and 
all  enjoying  those  most  comfortable  prebendal  houses,  which, 
with  their  gable  ends  and  antique  oriels,  are  the  admiration  of 
architects  and  all  tasteful  tourists :  and  yet,  forsooth,  fimds  are 
not  forthcoming  to  render  effective  that  single  plea  upon  which 
these  minster  establishments  are  ever  attempted  to  be  defended! 
Now,  in  this  very  city,  there  are  four  parish  churches  where  the 
clerical  income  only  ranges  firom  £60  to  £90  per  ftnTinm  :  the 
remuneration  deemed  sufficient  for  brother  clergymen,  who  take 
two  or  three  full  duties  every  Sabbath,  in  addition  to  their  pare- 
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chial  toils  every  day  amongst  the  rich  and  poor  of  a  dense  mu- 
nicipal population.  Who  can  help  discerning  the  inevitable 
effects  upon  the  pastoral  character  thus  produced  by  our  Chap- 
ters ;  both  upon  those  who  taste  their  honey^  and  those  who 
have  the  honour  of  merely  looking  on^  in  the  faint  hope^  perhaps^ 
that  some  day  or  other  they  also  may  be  permitted  to  sweeten 
their  fingers  in  it  ?  We  have  not  pitched  upon  an  extreme  or 
solitary  instance  :  far  from  it.  The  Canterbury  Chapter,  con- 
sisting of  a  dozen  canons,  enjoys  about  £15,000  per  annum ; 
whilst  the  dean  is  also  a  bishop.  At  Durham  the  same  apos- 
tolic number  share  about  £30,000  a  year :  the  deanery  alone 
being  no  less  than  £3,000  per  annum  besides.  London  is  nearly 
the  same.  Westminster  and  Windsor  come  very  close  to 
£20,000  a  year  each.  The  warden  and  ten  Winchester  fellows 
shiure  about  £10,500  for  positively  doing  nothing*.  Not  a  ser- 
mon can  be  exacted  from  one  of  them  that  we  are  aware  of. 
The  entire  income  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate  bodies  stands 
in  the  parliamentary  reports  at  £284,241,  exclusive  of  fines, 
leases,  residences,  and  the  like;  which,  as  is  well  known,  and 
was  demonstrated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Mon- 
teagle,  would  add  another  £250,000  of  annual  revenue  to  the 
amount  by  a  fair  change  of  leaseholds  into  freeholds.  It  is  not 
too  much,  therefore,  to  take  the  gross  sum,  comprehending 
within  it  about  sixty  sinecure  rectories,  at  £550,000  per  annum, 
representing  a  capital  of  about  eighteen  millions  sterling  at  the 
present  prices  of  landed  and  real  property.  We  maintain  that 
no  clergy  could  be  connected  for  generations  with  such  masses 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  without  consequent  corrup- 
tion and  secularity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say,  when  we  approach  the  spiritual 
peerage  ?  There  must  surely  have  been  a  lapse  of  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Greek  testament  in  certain  well  known  pas- 
sages !  Nor  could  Our  Lord  have  spoken  otherwise  than,  ^  I 
say  unto  you,  call  those  who  call  themselves  successors  of  my 
apostles  upon  earth,  master,  master,  rabbi,  rabbi  \'  Whilst  St. 
Peter  must  have  had  the  negative  interpolated  in  his  text,  when 
he  seems  to  have  uttered  the   strongest  prohibition  possible 

*  The  abuses  of  Winchester  College  are  most  extraordinary.  William  of 
Wykeham  enacted  that  all  the  scholars  should  be  pauperes  et  indigentes  ; 
and  that  if  any  one  of  them,  except  the  relatives  of  the  founder,  possessiones 
spirituales  vel  temporales  annui  valoris  centum  solidorum  pacijice  adeptus 
fuerit,  he  was  immediately  to  withdraw  from  the  institution,  as  being  no 
longer  among  the  objects  intended  to  be  relieved  and  assisted.  The  present 
scholars  comprize  the  sons  of  some  of  the  most  opulent  gentry  in  the  kingdom ! 
Nor  should  another  cognate  atrocity  be  forgotten  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
that  of  St.  Cross,  and  the  misapplication  of  its  magnificent  endowments,  be- 
queathed for  the  poor,  and  appropriated  by  the  noble  and  opulent. 
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against  elders  lording  it  over  God's  heritage !  We  would  only, 
however,  wish  to  excite  a  momentary  smile^  that  no  asperity  may 
rest  upon  our  assertions.  The  subject  is  indeed  too  serious  for 
aught  but  the  most  humiliating  lamentation.  Here  is  a  church 
professing  protestantism  par  excellence,  as  against  the  Bomaniat, 
and  disciplinary  orthodoxy  as  against  nonconformists.  'We 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  us/  loudly  exclaim 
Doctor  Hook  and  his  ingenious  coadjutors.  'We  are  the 
catholics  of  England/  re-echo  all  the  Oxford  tractarians ! 
'  Ours  is  the  vanguard  of  the  host  of  the  Lord,  going  forth  to 
illuminate  heathenism  in  general,  and  India  in  particular/  cry 
the  evangelicals,  who  at  home  look  coolly  upon  those  with  whom 
they  once  took  sweet  counsel,  and  from  whose  missionaries 
abroad  they  are  more  and  more  withdrawing  themselves,  be- 
cause dissenters  resist  abuses,  and  are  declared  to  have  become 
political !  This  church  avowing,  on  its  own  behalf,  that  it  is 
wiser  than  Daniel ;  that  it  is  the  anointed  cherub  to  cover  with 
its  wings,  and  illuminate  with  its  light  the  whole  land ;  this 
very  church,  which  even  in  the  matter  of  national  education 
claims  the  nomination  of  every  teacher,  male  or  female,  that 
nothing  but  sound  genuine  Christianity  may  be  dispensed ;  this 
very  cliurch  is  the  bond-slave  to  the  state,  openly  defies  as  well 
as  violates  the  precepts  of  her  founder,  and  revels  in  the  glories 
of  the  present  world.  Being  episcopal  in  her  constitution,  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  her  machinery  for  ordi- 
nation would  be  kept  undefiled ;  since  without  this,  the  leprosy 
of  corruption  must  pass  from  her  bishops  to  the  entire  pastorate. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  this  painful  point,  as  to  which  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  The  premier,  whether  a  Bolingbroke,  a 
Walpole,  a  Pitt,  or  a  Pelham,  whether  Lord  Melbourne  or  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  nominates  to  each  vacancy  in  the  right  reverend 
bench  precisely  that  clergyman,  who  will  best  suit  his  purpose. 
From  that  hour  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a  prelate — a  lord  of 
parliament — a  compound  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  anomalies — 
enthroned  in  a  cathedral,  lodged  in  a  palace,  encumbered  with  a 
diocese  rather  comprehending  territories  than  districts,  and  en- 
dowed with  enormous  revenues.  Protestant  mitres,  beyond  all 
question,  eclipse  popish  ones,  with  here  and  there  an  exception. 
His  holiness  at  Rome  has  not  more  available  funds  at  his  com- 
mand, for  private  purposes,  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
whose  archbishopric,  after  the  life  of  its  present  occupant,  is  to 
be  cast  into  the  furnace  of  reformation,  and  will  be  most  parsi- 
moniously curtailed  and  pinched  for  the  next  holder,  to  the 
minimum  of  only  j6  17,000  sterling  per  annum!  If  such  is  to 
be  its  future  poverty,  what  must  be  its  present  opulence  ?  The 
metropolitans  of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portagal, 
never  dream  of  any  approximation  to  such  revenues.    The  see 
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of  London  is  conceived  to  be  rapidly  on  the  road  towards  an 
amount  of  revenue  ranging  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  per  annum. 
The  palatinate  of  Durham  used  to  be  the  same ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  for  twenty-seven  years  extracted  similar  incomes  from 
tke  sinecure  of  Deny,  in  Ireland.     In  this  last  unhappy  country, 
what,  indeed,  have  been  the  effects  of  the  Anglican  episcopate ; 
and  what  are  they  at  the  present  moment  ?     The  protestant 
episcopalians  there  are  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Wales — about  800,000.     Lord  Grey,  amidst  the  panic 
which  his  measures  struck  into  the  heart  of  conservatism,  ob- 
tained an  ungracious  consent  from  the  house  of  lords  for  cutting 
down  the  Insh  church  from  twenty-two  to  twelve  prelacies. 
Yet  still  the  primate  and  metropolitan  retain  almost  royal  allow- 
ances.   Our  princesses  have  generally  drawn  £9,000  per  annum 
from  the  treasurv;  but  Armagh  rejoices  in  £14,494 — Dublin  in 
^67,786— Qogher  in  £8,668— Derry  in  £8^000— Kilmore  in 
JE6,2o3 — ^Meath  in  £7,000 — and  several  more  in  upwards  of 
^,000.     The   see  of  Clogher  has  forty-five  parishes,  twenty- 
nine  of  which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  I     We  shall 
probably  have  another  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  the  pecu- 
liar enormities  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.    The  evils  of  patronage  are  about  equal  in  both  countries. 
That  of  Winchester  is  equivalent  to  the  pecuniary  proceeds  of 
his  lordship's  diocese.     The  Options*,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
British  primacy,  enabled  Archbishop  Moore  to  provide  ten  sons 
and  nephews  with  £2,000  per  annum  each,  besides  the  private 
fortunes  left  them,  all  gathered  out  of  ecclesiastical  property ; 
since,  as  is  well  known,  his  father  was  only  a  butcher.     Three 
Irish  prelates,  within  our  own  recollection,  have  died  worth  half 
a  million  sterUng  between  them,  who  had  commenced  the  world 
with  nothing  but  their  talents  for  getting  rich.     We  repeat  it, 
and  that  vrithout  foar  of  contradiction, — that  the  spiritual  coro- 
net, in  which  the  e'ders  and  supporters  of  the  church  of  England 
so  notoriously  glory,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tiara  of 
iniquity,  against  which  nonconformity  may  as  properly  protest, 
as  the  Anglican  establishment  itself  professes  to  do  against  the 
triple  diadem  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.     It  is  a  golden,  and  secular, 
and  therefore  incestuous  identification  of  the  mystical  body  of 

*  Options,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  are  abuses  very  little  heard  of,  and 
ttiU  leas  are  they  understood  amongst  the  generality  of  our  readers.  The 
archbishop  of  each  province  fixes  on  the  best  piece  of  preferment,  attached  to 
any  one  of  ^he  mitres  within  the  twenty  sees  of  Canterbury,  or  the  four  of 
York ;  and  has  it  for  his  own ;  or  at  least  it  remains  at  his  disposal,  and  may 
even  be  left  by  will  to  his  executors.  Some  of  the  presentations  in  the  case 
of  Archbishop  Moore,  for  example,  were  posthumous.  Hence  the  indirect 
patronage,  held  by  the  British  primate,  exceeds  even  his  revenues  in  annual 
value :  and  has  no  parallel  in  enormity  since  the  days  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon! 
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Cliriflt  witli  the  prmciplesi  of  Aat  &Q01  worid  w&ic&  Gecb  in  t&e 
wicked  ane.  And  new  we  wauld  request  anr  readian  ta»  earrr 
all  these  circiimMt^tneea,  apou  which,  we  have  taamrheiL  iiisa  tke 
hockae  o<f  the  Interpret!^.  L^  the  pastoral  portrait  of  Joka 
BonyaTk  ^terve  aa  an  mdex  co  our  inqiiirxes  :  so  diat  in  aE  piaizfr- 
Hess  and  fidelity  the  results  maT  appear  of  due  aDianee  betweea 
ehnreh  and  state  upon  the  pohiie  eharacter  ei  oar  enrahlwfccd 
epiaei>palian  eiergj. 

With  regard  to  its  inftaeneea  upon  thsr  pniafie  ccarvcnstkn, 
we  shall  ventore  to  glance  at  the  wanTier  in  whick  tbe  sy^cm 
works  at  oar  pnUie  schools — at  our  coOe^ea  aaid  VBrrersbe^ — 
ID  their  par:!onage»,  where  ther  settle  down  in  town  or  rural 
bfe — how  it  operates  at  to  the  fihr  too  fireqiacBt  pbu  of  taking 
pnpil:^ — and  laEStlr,  how  it  affects  dkeir  behaTiovr  in  jEcneral 
mtdetj,  f'trsty  as  to  our  great  seminaries  &r  tihose  nottdeicript 
per!W«iage9,  who  are  not  to  be  treated  cither  qnite  as  hoj%,  nor 
jet  as  jcmng  men.  Winchester,  Hamyw,  Eton,  Westminster, 
Chrut's  Hospital,  St,  Paol's,  Bogbr,  and  Shrewsbnrr,  are  the 
foremost  of  their  kind ;  some  of  them  Terr  affinent  in  their  en- 
dowments^ and  some  exoeedingtr  profligate.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  other  nnmberless  free  grammar-sdiooUy  and  houses 
for  private  tuirion,  where  the  clergy,  acting  as  pedagogues, 
e^lncate  those  who  are  to  be  clergymen  like  themsehnes.  Here 
applies  the  old  prorerb^  '  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  »  in- 
elineil/  The  strongest  church  and  state  prindpks  are  imbibed 
in  almost  all  these  nnrseries  and  hotbeds  of  education  as  matters 
of  course.  The  mode  in  which  religion  is  represented  before 
the  youthful  mind  is  essentiallT  that  oi  formahsm.  All  that  is 
said^  heard,  seen,  read,  and  written  has  this  tendency.  Clasrical 
studies  are  made  to  shed  a  baleful  influence  in  this  direction. 
^Hie  pictured  pages  of  Livy,  if  commented  upon  at  all,  go  to 
illustrate  tlie  religious  bearings  of  the  old  Roman  character;  in 
that  the  government  patronized  gods  many,  and  lords  many; 
expmding  large  sums  for  the  support  of  fiamens,  augurs,  vestal 
virgins,  sacrid  chickens,  and  a  splendid  ritual.  Ideas  are  not 
merv]y  engi'iidered,  but  they  are  fostered,  that  after  all,  aflTairs 
Iff  faitJi  and  worship  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  temporal 
govf^rnofs  :  tliut  a  priesthood,  or  in  other  words,  a  clergy,  ought 
to  }ip  ]m'u\  niid  protected  by  the  powers  that  be  :  that  kings  and 
UnH^itn  slfoiild  br  fntlicrs  and  mothers  to  churches:  that  by  how 
friMi'h  flirisiiMnity  is  better  than  paganism,  by  so  much  ought  it 
fo  Iff  bi'ltnr  inkni  rare  of  by  sovereigns :  that  personal  religion 
U  N  to)Mf'  Mfvrr  to  bi*  Hpoken  of  through  fear  of  fanaticism  or 
uivriny  :  I  lint.  iIm;  rlrrgy  rank  as  gentlemen,  being  connected 
llfi«Aliitf«i  whilst  dissenting  ministers,  being  not  so  con- 
,  tfiiist  fall  into  their  places  lower  down  in  the  scale. 
Ml'g  Mimn  tlM^  nemina  maiorum  incunabuHi  rerumf    The 
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establishment  essentially  edaeates  her  youth  for  this  world, 
rather  than  for  that  which  is  to  come.  Shadows  of  time  get  so 
intermingled  with  the  grand  realities  of  eternity,  that  the  former 
stand  or  flit  between  the  eye  and  the  latter;  until  these  come 
to  be  little  or  seldom  thought  of,  except  just  at  prayers,  or  on  a 
Sunday.  Intellect,  mind,  afiections,  associations,  are  all  thus 
suffered  to  be  developed  amidst  the  phantasies  of  a  social  phan- 
tasmagoria ;  for  which  selfishness  and  the  flesh  afford  the  neces- 
sary screen ;  whilst  Satan  manages  the  lanthom  and  shifts  the 
glasses.  The  microcosm  of  an  academy,  whether  great  or  small, 
thus  prepares  its  victims  for  the  mighty  frauds  and  impostures 
of  subsequent  life.  Those,  who  are  to  teach  others,  are  first 
moulded  from  the  very  commencement  for  a  specific  purpose. 
The  established  clergy  act  themselves,  after  having  been 
acted  upon  by  others,  in  upholding  the  artificial  machinery, 
which  is  to  secularize  that  which  is  spiritual.  The  mischief 
goes  on  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  the  son  of  an 
ecclesiastic  at  school  just  presents  us  in  embryo  with  what 
his  father  has  been  before  him.  and  what  his  descendants  are 
destined  to  be  after  him.  It  is  a  revolution  rather  than  a  refor- 
mation, .which  must  be  effected  in  our  entire  educational  system, 
with  regard  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  before  the  claims 
of  the  country  at  large,  or  the  aspirations  of  christian  philan- 
throphy  can  hope  to  be  fully  realized.  As  things  are,  the  cle- 
rical schoolboy  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being,  in  an  atmosphere 
fatal  to  genuine  patriotism — fatal  to  all  fair  future  respect  for 
the  rights  of  conscience — fatal  to  that  humility  of  soul  which 
may  be  the  mother  of  vital  godliness — fatal  to  every  faculty  for 
duly  appreciating  the  relations  of  religious  liberty  to  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

But  from  school,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  goes  to  college, 
where  all  that  was  before  injurious  is  strengthened,  and  all  that 
was  the  contrary  is  diminished  or  weakened.  He  is  still  further 
removed  from  pure  female  sympathies,  which  so  often  correct 
practically  the  theoretic  obliquities  of  our  own  sterner  sex. 
Woman  is  the  visible  angel  to  childhood  and  youth ;  but  the  uni- 
versity forthvrith  stifles  her  voice,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  its 
own  sublime  title  of  Alma  Mater !  We  are  not  going  to  dwell 
upon  the  abuses  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  segregation 
from  all  domestic  influences,  and  attachment  to  monopoly  and 
exclusiveness,  are  the  main  objects  aimed  at.  Let  the  coerced 
cehbacy  of  our  fellowships  attest  the  one ;  and  the  oaths  or  sub- 
scriptions, on  matriculating,  or  taking  degrees,  answer  for  the 
other.  Our  plan  is  rather  to  point  out,  in  passing,  the  mode  in 
which  the  character  of  an  episcopalian  pastorate,  or  that  of  any  other 
established  denomination,  must  of  necessity  be  affected.  There 
the  future  preacher  of  the  gospel  forms  his  habits,  and  acquires 
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his  divinity.  Does  the  apostle  declare  that '  he  is  not  a  Jew  that 
is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh  f  in  other  words^  that  true  religion  is  and  must  be 
essentially  a  matter  of  the  heart, — ^in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  man  but  of  Ghod  ? — the  oom- 
mentaiT  afforded  by  our  universities  and  colleges  would  seem 
to  tend  altc^ether  the  contrary  way !  Let  any  candid,  unso- 
phisticated spectator  spend  a  calendar  month  among  them, 
and  then  be  made  to  give  testimony  as  to  his  genuine  im- 
pressions. Why,  until  the  revival  of  what  Laud  propounded 
before  the  commonwealth,  and  with  the  exception  of  die  Simeon- 
ites  at  Cambridge,  those  vast  twin  institutions,  sometimes  termed 
the  two  eyes  of  our  beloved  country,  were,  with  regard  to  all 
that  constitutes  spiritual  rehgion,  cities  of  the  dead — sepul- 
chres of  godliness!  Their  influences  were  admitted  to  be 
petrific,  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Crod  in  the  soul  of  man.  The 
palpable  postponement  of  theological  to  mathematical  and  clas- 
sical studies;  the  style  of  expense  and  general  living;  the 
conversation  and  habitual  character  of  the  combination  rooms ; 
the  slight  regard  paid  to  the  oath  on  admission,  which  universal 
outcry  has  at  length  succeeded  in  altering ;  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment with  regard  to  collegiate  property ;  the  absence  of  effective 
discipUne,  except  as  to  the  merest  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
nor  indeed  always  even  that;  all  tend  to  the  consequences 
already  intimated.  The  young  master  of  arts  carries  away  with 
him  the  strongest  impression  that  he  is  a  privileged  person ;  that 
his  religion  is  that  of  the  state,  whose  secular  arm  turns  a  lot- 
tery-wheel replete  with  golden  prizes, — some  one  of  which  may 
fall  to  his  share.  At  all  events  he  is  about  launching  on  the  sea 
of  life  a  gentleman  by  profession,  a  minister  irresponsible  to  the 
people,  unhauntcd,  and  therefore  undaunted,  by  the  horrors 
of  the  voluntary  system ;  an  instructor  licensed  to  be  listened  to ; 
a  spiritual  Adonis  to  be  followed,  or  perhaps  flattered,  by  the 
fair.  A  worthy  living  clergyman  has  frequently  mentioned  an 
anecdote  of  his  Oxford  life  to  the  following  effect.  Descending 
one  day  his  staircase,  he  perceived  the  door  of  an  undergra- 
duate's apartments  left  ajar  at  an  improper  hour.  Hearing  an 
audible  voice  alluding  to  females  and  large  fortunes,  he  at  once 
entered,  as  having  a  right,  from  some  tutorial  office  he  then 
held,  to  do  so.  His  amusement  became  extreme  at  finding  him- 
self still  unpercoived,  so  engrossed  was  the  future  curate  in  solilo- 
quizing before  a  large  mirror,  with  his  fingers  stroking  his  whis- 
kers,— '  This  face  is  worth  five  thousand  poimds  at  least ;  and 
why  not  fifteen,  or  possibly  fifty!'  Let  the  correspondence, 
which  has  recently  occupied  the  public  journals,  still  further 
illuHtrate  the  wretched  results  of  current  university  abuses,  in 
pretending  to  train  the  flower  of  our  young  men  for  that  sacred 
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I^ougb^  to  which  whosoever  putteth  his  hand^  and  looketh  back^ 
is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  spots  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  indeed  those  of  the  leopard. 

But  firom  college^  after  entering  upon  deacons'  and  priests' 
orders^  we  may  follow  the  new  clergyman  to  his  parsonage. 
And  here  we  will  take  our  first  glimpse  of  him  as  an  incumbent^ 
whether  in  town  or  country  it  may  not  much  matter.     If  in  the 
former^  the  living  will  be^  in  the  majority  of  instances^  a  vicarage, 
the  best  brick  house  in  the  best  and  quietest  street;  or  else 
like  the  palace  of  Anchises   at   Troy,   Secreta  domus  arbori- 
busgue  obtecta,  with  a  neat  iron  railing,  adjacent  to  the  church- 
yard, fronting  the  pavement  where  a  mail  coach  used  to  pass 
before  railways  were  invented.     Should  rural  preferment  have 
fallen  to  his  lot,  that  pretty  comfortable  residence  is  his,  exactly 
midway  between  the  old  grey  mansion  of  the  squire,  and  the 
handsomest  farmhouse  in  the  parish.     There  are  about  3,700 
benefices  in  England  worth  from  £400  to  £4,000  a  year,  and  he 
has  got  one  of  these :  but  how  did  his  reverence  acquire  it  ?     If 
a  fellow  of  a  college,  he  obtained  it  in  rotation,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  after  spending  twenty  of  his  best  years  in  waiting  as 
a  bachelor  curate,  playing  proxy  for  an  absentee ;  or  else  his  uni- 
versity had  the  benefit  of  his  protracted  labours  in  absorbing 
port  wine  and  venison  during  term-time,  whilst  thoughout  the 
long  vacation  he  expended  his  allowance  of  from  £200  to  £700 
a  year  in  travelling.     If  he  were  not  a  fellow,  then  the  case 
stands  thus  :  his  father,  uncle,  aunt,  trustee,  or  guardian,  pur- 
chased for  him  this  cure  of  souls,  exactly  as  a  military  commission 
is  secured  at  the  Horse  Guards.     Innumerable  are  the  adver- 
tisements which  may  meet  the  eye  in  every  newspaper,  setting 
forth  that  the  advowson  or  next  presentation  of  such  and  such 
a  parish  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  or  private  contract — that  the 
tithes   are    ample  —  the   glebe   rich    land  —  the  parsonage    a 
capital  one  for  a  genteel  family — the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
or  hamlet  so  many — the  neighbourhood  perfectly  unexception- 
able— and  the  surrounding  country  picturesque  or  favourable 
for  sporting.     One  often  sees  it  mentioned,  that  the  trout  streams 
are  plentiful,  or  that  one  or  more  packs  of  hounds  arc  within  ten 
miles  of  the  favoured  spot.     An  enormous  price  is  paid  down, 
the  rectory  falls  in,  and  the  happy  presentee,  after  swearing  that 
simony  had  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the  business,  is  regu- 
larly inducted.     There  is  yet  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  avenue  to 
these  matchless  incumbencies.     Perhaps  there  is  a  fat  living 
attached  to  the  family  estate ;  and  if  that  be  a  large  one  there 
may  be  three,  thirteen,  thirty,  or  even  more  rectories  or  vicar- 
ages to  dispose  of.     Some  of  our  magnates  have  fifty  :  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  as  many ;  and  the  Lord 
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catching  at  such  stray  bones^  which  their  superiors  may  not 
care  to  pick.     The  silent  effect  of  our  great  chapters  upon  the 
clerical  character  is  deplorable.     Their  duty,  in  fact,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  drones.     If  the  dean,  whose  period 
of  residence,  under  the  new  regulation,  is  three  months ;  or  the 
archdeacons  and  prebendaries,  be  worldly  persons,  there  ensues 
a  dull  routine  of  liturgical  peiformances,  onerous  to  themselves  j 
and  uninteresting  to  others.     Absenteeism  to  the   uttermost 
legal    extent,    card -playing    conscientiously  restricted  within 
certain  equivocal  bounds  of  decency,  together  with  the  ostenta-  ^ 
tious  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles  the  martyr,  .: 
and  the  Fifth  of  November,  fill  out  the  rollmg  year,  and  exhaust  J 
its  golden  showers.     Should  they  be  religious  individuals,  as  is 
now    sometimes  the  case,   a  revival   of    Laudian  pharisaism  \ 
ensues,  if  high  church  principles  prevail ;  or  if  low  ones  get  the  ■ 
ascendancy,  the  choir  remains  neglected.     The   singing-boys 
are  pretty  much  left  to  themselves,  their  shirts  are  tdlowed  to 
get  as  dirty  as  their  hands,  and  the  only  difference  seen  on 
Sundays   is,  that  fair  congregations   attend  upon  very  good 
discourses.     But  are  any  of  these  evangelical  preachers  hostile 
to  the  abuses   around  them  ?     Alas,  no,  in  nowise !      There 
is  a  Chapter  with  which,  from  circumstances,  we  happen  to  be 
acquainted,  where,  on  pointing  out  some  lamentable  deficiencies 
with  regard  to  the  tenor  and  counter-tenor  voices,  the  answer 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pay  adequate  salaries  towards 
securing  them  :  the  rate  of  remuneration  being  no  more  than 
a  sovereign  a  week  for  constant  attendance  twice  a  day  in  the 
cathedral.     It  never  once  occurred  to  our  worthy  informant, 
himself  a  truly  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  whilst  twenty 
shillings  were  grudgingly  paid  for  seven  days  labour  in  the  church 
service,  those  reverend  individuals  who  did  not  so  l^zbour,  received 
the  following  incomes,   taken  from  the  printed  returns,  and 
notoriously  understated :  namely,  the  lord  bishop  £10,500  per 
annum,  besides  a  princely  palace  in  the  country,  and  a  noble  ] 
metropolitan  residence ;  the  dean  £1,500  a  year  and  his  deanery ;  ^ 
twelve  canons,  including  a  chancellor  and  two  arch-deacons  with  l 
separate   stipends  in   addition,    each   £750  per   annum,   and  \ 
all  enjoying  those  most  comfortable  prebendal  houses,  which,   i 
with  their  gable  ends  and  antique  oriels,  are  the  admiration  of 
architects  and  all  tasteful  tourists :  and  yet,  forsooth,  funds  are 
not  forthcoming  to  render  effective  that  single  plea  upon  which 
these  minster  establishments  are  ever  attempted  to  be  defended! 
Now,  in  this  very  city,  there  are  four  parish  churches  where  tie  \ 
clerical  income  only  ranges  from  £60  to  £90  per  ftTmnrn :  the  i 
remuneration  deemed  sufficient  for  brother  clergymen,  who  take 
two  or  three  full  duties  every  Sabbath,  in  addition  to  their  paro- 
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chial  toils  every  day  amongst  the  rich  and  poor  of  a  dense  mu- 
nicipal population.  Who  can  help  discerning  the  inevitable 
effects  upon  the  pastoral  character  thus  produced  by  our  Chap- 
ters ;  both  upon  those  who  taste  their  honey^  and  those  who 
have  the  honour  of  merely  looking  on^  in  the  faint  hope^  perhaps^ 
that  some  day  or  other  they  also  may  be  permitted  to  sweeten 
their  fingers  in  it  ?  We  have  not  pitched  upon  an  extreme  or 
solitary  instance :  far  from  it.  The  Canterbury  Chapter,  con- 
sisting of  a  dozen  canons,  enjoys  about  £15,000  per  annum ; 
whilst  the  dean  is  also  a  bishop.  At  Durham  the  same  apos- 
tolic number  share  about  i630,000  a  year :  the  deanery  alone 
being  no  less  than  JE3,000  per  annum  besides.  London  is  nearly 
the  same.  Westminster  and  Windsor  come  very  close  to 
£20,000  a  year  each.  The  warden  and  ten  Winchester  fellows 
share  about  £10,500  for  positively  doing  nothing*.  Not  a  ser- 
mon can  be  exacted  from  one  of  them  that  we  are  aware  of. 
The  entire  income  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate  bodies  stands 
in  the  parliamentary  reports  at  £284,241,  exclusive  of  fines, 
leases,  residences,  and  the  like ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  and 
was  demonstrated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Mon- 
teagle,  would  add  another  £250,000  of  annual  revenue  to  the 
amount  by  a  fair  change  of  leaseholds  iuto  freeholds.  It  is  not 
too  much,  therefore,  to  take  the  gross  sum,  comprehending 
within  it  about  sixty  sinecure  rectories,  at  £550,000  per  annum, 
representing  a  capital  of  about  eighteen  millions  sterling  at  the 
present  prices  of  landed  and  real  property.  We  maintain  that 
no  clergy  could  be  connected  for  generations  with  such  masses 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  without  consequent  corrup- 
tion and  secularity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say,  when  we  approach  the  spiritual 
peerage  ?  There  must  surely  have  been  a  lapse  of  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Greek  testament  in  certain  well  known  pas- 
sages I  Nor  could  Our  Lord  have  spoken  otherwise  than,  '  I 
say  unto  you,  call  those  who  call  themselves  successors  of  my 
apostles  upon  earth,  master,  master,  rabbi,  rabbi  !*  Whilst  St. 
Peter  must  have  had  the  negative  interpolated  in  his  text,  when 
he  seems  to  have  uttered  the   strongest  prohibition  possible 

*  The  abuses  of  Winchester  College  are  most  extraordinary.  William  of 
Wykeham  enacted  that  all  the  scholars  should  be  pauperes  et  indigentes  ; 
and  that  if  any  one  of  them,  except  the  relatives  of  the  munder,  possessiones 
spirUuales  vel  temporales  annui  valoris  centum  solidorum  pacijice  adeptus 
fiierit,  he  was  immediately  to  withdraw  from  the  institution,  as  being  no 
longer  among  the  objects  intended  to  be  relieved  and  assisted.  The  present 
tcholars  comprize  the  sons  of  some  of  the  most  opulent  gentry  in  the  kingdom ! 
Nor  should  another  cognate  atrocity  be  forgotten  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
that  of  St.  Cross,  and  the  misapplication  of  its  magnificent  endowments,  be- 
queathed for  the  poor,  and  appropriated  by  the  noble  and  opulent. 

Vol.  XVI.  *     m 
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against  elders  lording  it  over  God's  heritage !  We  would  oi 
however,  wish  to  excite  a  momentary  smile,  that  no  asperity  n 
rest  upon  our  assertions.  The  subject  is  indeed  too  serious 
aught  but  the  most  humiliating  lamentation.  Here  is  a  chu 
professing  protestantism  par  excellence,  as  against  the  Roman 
and  disciplinary  orthodoxy  as  against  nonconformists.  '' 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  us,*  loudly  exch 
Doctor  Hook  and  his  ingenious  coadjutors.  'We  are 
catholics  of  England,'  re-echo  all  the  Oxford  tractaria: 
'  Ours  is  the  vanguard  of  the  host  of  the  Lord,  going  forth 
illuminate  heathenism  in  general,  and  India  in  particular,' 
the  evangelicals,  who  at  home  look  coolly  upon  those  with  wh 
they  once  took  sweet  counsel,  and  from  whose  missionai 
abroad  they  are  more  and  more  withdrawing  themselves, 
cause  dissenters  resist  abuses,  and  are  declared  to  have  beco 
political !  This  church  avowing,  on  its  own  behalf,  that  i1 
wiser  than  Daniel ;  that  it  is  the  anointed  cherub  to  cover  ^ 
its  wings,  and  illuminate  with  its  light  the  whole  land ;  1 
very  church,  which  even  in  the  matter  of  national  educat 
claims  the  nomination  of  every  teacher,  male  or  female,  t 
nothing  but  sound  genuine  Christianity  may  be  dispensed ;  1 
very  church  is  the  bond-slave  to  the  state,  openly  defies  as  ^ 
as  violates  the  precepts  of  her  founder,  and  revels  in  the  glo: 
of  the  present  world.  Being  episcopal  in  her  constitution 
might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  her  machinery  for  oi 
nation  would  be  kept  undefiled ;  since  without  this,  the  lepr 
of  corruption  inust  pass  from  her  bishops  to  the  entire  pastors 
We  have  already  alluded  to  this  painful  point,  as  to  which  th 
can  be  no  mistake.  The  premier,  whether  a  Bolingbrokt 
Walpole,  a  Pitt,  or  a  Pelham,  whether  Lord  Melbourne  or 
Robert  Peel,  nominates  to  each  vacancy  in  the  right  revere 
bench  precisely  that  clergyman,  who  will  best  suit  his  purp( 
From  that  hour  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a  prelate — a  lord 
parliament — a  compound  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  anomalie 
enthroned  in  a  cathedral,  lodged  in  a  palace,  encumbered  wit 
diocese  rather  comprehending  territories  than  districts,  and 
dowed  with  enormous  revenues.  Protestant  mitres,  beyond 
question,  eclipse  popish  ones,  with  here  and  there  an  excepti 
His  holiness  at  Rome  has  not  more  available  funds  at  his  co 
mand,  for  private  purposes,  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu 
whose  archbishopric,  after  the  life  of  its  present  occupant,  is 
be  cast  into  the  furnace  of  reformation,  and  will  be  most  pa 
moniously  curtailed  and  pinched  for  the  next  holder,  to  * 
minimum  of  only  £17,000  sterling  per  annum!  If  such  is 
be  its  future  poverty,  what  must  be  its  present  opulence  ?  T 
metropolitans  of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portuj 
never  dream  of  any  approximation  to  such  revenues.     The 
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of  London  is  conceived  to  be  rapidly  on  the  road  towards  an 
amount  of  revenue  ranging  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  per  annum. 
The  palatinate  of  Durham  used  to  be  the  same ;  and  the  Earl 
rf  Bristol  for  twenty-seven  years  extracted  similar  incomes  from 
fte  sinecure  of  Deny,  in  Ireland.  In  this  last  unhappy  country, 
what,  indeed,  Lave  been  the  effects  of  the  Anglican  episcopate ; 
Mid  what  are  they  at  the  present  moment  ?  The  protestant 
^iscopalians  there  are  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Wales — about  800,000.  Lord  Grey,  amidst  the  panic 
which  his  measures  struck  into  the  heart  of  conservatism,  ob- 
tained an  ungracious  consent  fi^m  the  house  of  lords  for  cutting 
down  the  Irish  church  from  twenty-two  to  twelve  prelacies. 
Yet  still  the  primate  and  metropolitan  retain  almost  royal  allow- 
wujes.  Our  princesses  have  generally  drawn  £9,000  per  annum 
6om  the  treasurv;  but  Armagh  rejoices  in  £14,494 — Dublin  in 
i87,786— aogher  in  £8,668— Deny  in  £8^000— Kilmore  in 
^,253 — ^Meath  in  £7,000 — and  several  more  in  upwards  of 
^,000.  The  see  of  Clogher  has  forty-five  parishes,  twenty- 
nine  of  which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop !  We  shall 
probably  have  another  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  the  pecu- 
liar enormities  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Emerald 
Ue.  The  evils  of  patronage  are  about  equal  in  both  countries. 
Hat  of  Winchester  is  equivalent  to  the  pecuniary  proceeds  of 
his  lordship's  diocese.  The  Options*,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
British  primacy,  enabled  Archbishop  Moore  to  provide  ten  sons 
and  nephews  with  £2,000  per  annum  each,  besides  the  private 
fortunes  left  them,  all  gathered  out  of  ecclesiastical  property ; 
rince,  as  is  well  known,  his  father  was  only  a  butcher.  Three 
Irish  prelates,  within  our  own  recollection,  have  died  worth  half 
a  million  sterling  between  them,  who  had  commenced  the  world 
with  nothing  but  their  talents  for  getting  rich.  We  repeat  it, 
and  that  without  foar  of  contradiction, — ^that  the  spiritual  coro- 
net, in  which  the  e.'ders  and  supporters  of  the  church  of  England 
w  notoriously  glory,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tiara  of 
iiuqnity,  against  which  nonconformity  may  as  properly  protest, 
» the  Anglican  establishment  itself  professes  to  do  against  the 
triple  diadem  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  It  is  a  golden,  and  secular, 
and  therefore  incestuous  identification  of  the  mystical  body  of 

*  Options,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  are  abuses  very  little  heard  of,  and 
•tin  less  are  they  understood  amongst  the  generality  of  our  readers.  The 
*Abisliop  of  each  province  fixes  on  the  best  piece  of  preferment,  attached  to 
■**y  one  m  the  mitres  within  the  twenty  sees  of  Canterbury,  or  the  four  of 
York;  and  has  it  for  his  own ;  or  at  least  it  remains  at  his  disposal,  and  may 
^ca  be  left  by  will  to  his  executors.  Some  of  the  presentations  in  the  case 
<rf  Archbishop  Moore,  for  example,  were  posthumous.  Hence  the  indirect 
P>troiiage,  held  by  the  British  primate,  exceeds  even  his  revenues  in  annual 
^'vbe :  and  has  no  parallel  in  enormity  since  the  days  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon ! 
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Christ  with  the  principles  of  that  faUen  world  which  lieth  in  the 
wicked  one.  And  now  we  would  request  our  readers  to  carrj 
all  these  circumstances,  upon  which  we  have  touched,  into  th< 
house  of  the  Interpreter.  Let  the  pastoral  portrait  of  Johr 
Bunyan  serve  as  an  index  to  our  inquiries  :  so  that  in  all  plain 
ness  and  fidelity  the  results  may  appear  of  the  alUance  betweei 
church  and  state  upon  the  public  character  of  our  establishec 
episcopalian  clergy. 

With  regard  to  its  influences  upon  their  private  conversation 
we  shall  venture  to  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  the  systen 
works  at  our  public  schools — at  our  colleges  and  universities— 
in  their  parsonages,  where  they  settle  down  in  town  or  rura 
life — how  it  operates  as  to  the  far  too  frequent  plan  of  taking 
pupils — and  lastly,  how  it  affects  their  behaviour  in  genera 
society.  First,  as  to  our  great  seminaries  for  those  nondescript 
personages,  who  are  not  to  be  treated  either  quite  as  boys,  noi 
yet  as  young  men.  Winchester,  Harrow,  Eton,  Westminster 
Christ's  Hospital,  St.  Paul's,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury,  are  the 
foremost  of  their  kind ;  some  of  them  very  afiSuent  in  their  en- 
dowments, and  some  exceedingly  profligate.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  other  numberless  free  grammar-schools,  and  houses 
for  private  tuition,  where  the  clergy,  acting  as  psedagogues, 
educate  those  who  are  to  be  clergymen  like  themselves.  Here 
applies  the  old  proverb,  '  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  is  iB- 
clined.'  The  strongest  church  and  state  principles  are  imbibed 
in  almost  all  these  nurseries  and  hotbeds  of  education  as  matters 
of  course.  The  mode  in  which  religion  is  represented  before 
the  youthful  mind  is  essentially  that  of  formalism.  All  that  i* 
said,  heard,  seen,  read,  and  written  has  this  tendency.  Classic^ 
studies  are  made  to  shed  a  baleful  influence  in  this  direction 
The  pictured  pages  of  Livy,  if  commented  upon  at  all,  go  V 
illustrate  the  religious  bearings  of  the  old  Roman  character ;  i^ 
that  the  government  patronized  gods  many,  and  lords  many 
expending  large  sums  for  the  support  of  flamens,  augurs,  vests 
virgins,  sacred  chickens,  and  a  splendid  ritual.  Ideas  are  no 
merely  engendered,  but  they  are  fostered,  that  after  all,  affair 
of  faith  and  worship  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  tempora 
governors  :  that  a  priesthood,  or  in  other  words,  a  clergy,  ough 
to  be  paid  and  protected  by  the  powers  that  be  :  that  kings  an< 
queens  should  be  fathers  and  mothers  to  churches :  that  by  hoi 
much  Christianity  is  better  than  paganism,  by  so  much  ought  i 
to  be  better  taken  care  of  by  sovereigns :  that  personal  religioi 
is  a  topic  never  to  be  spoken  of  through  fear  of  fanaticism  o 
hypocrisy :  that  the  clergy  rank  as  gentlemen,  being  connecter 
with  the  state ;  whilst  dissenting  ministers,  being  not  so  con 
nected,  must  fall  into  their  places  lower  down  in  the  scale 
Here  acti  sown  the  semina  maiorum  incunabulis  rerumf     Th 
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establishment  essentially  educates  her  youth  for  this  world, 
lather  than  for  that  which  is  to  come.  Shadows  of  time  get  so 
intermingled  with  the  grand  realities  of  eternity,  that  the  former 
stand  or  flit  between  the  eye  and  the  latter;  until  these  come 
to  be  little  or  seldom  thought  of,  except  just  at  prayers,  or  on  a 
Sunday.  Intellect,  mind,  afiectious,  associations,  are  all  thus 
suffered  to  be  developed  amidst  the  phantasies  of  a  social  phan- 
tasmagoria ;  for  which  selfishness  and  the  flesh  afibrd  the  neces- 
sary screen ;  whilst  Satan  manages  the  lanthom  and  shifts  the 
glasses.  The  microcosm  of  an  academy,  whether  great  or  small, 
thus  prepares  its  victims  for  the  mighty  frauds  and  impostures 
of  subsequent  life.  Those,  who  are  to  teach  others,  are  first 
moulded  from  the  very  commencement  for  a  specific  purpose. 
The  established  clergy  act  themselves,  after  having  been 
acted  upon  by  others,  in  upholding  the  artificial  machinery, 
which  is  to  secularize  that  which  is  spiritual.  The  mischief 
goes  on  from  generation  to  generation;  and  the  son  of  an 
ecclesiastic  at  school  just  presents  u§  in  embryo  with  what 
his  &ther  has  been  before  him.  and  what  his  descendants  are 
destined  to  be  after  him.  It  is  a  revolution  rather  than  a  refor- 
mation, .which  must  be  efiected  in  our  entire  educational  system, 
with  regard  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  before  the  claims 
of  the  country  at  large,  or  the  aspirations  of  christian  philan- 
throphy  can  hope  to  be  fully  realized.  As  things  are,  the  cle- 
rical schoolboy  lives,  mov€s,  and  has  his  being,  in  an  atmosphere 
fatal  to  genuine  patriotism — fatal  to  all  fair  future  respect  for 
the  rights  of  conscience — fatal  to  that  humility  of  soul  which 
may  be  the  mother  of  vital  godliness — fatal  to  every  faculty  for 
duly  appreciating  the  relations  of  religious  liberty  to  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

But  from  school,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  goes  to  college, 
where  all  that  was  before  injurious  is  strengthened,  and  all  that 
was  the  contrary  is  diminished  or  weakened.  He  is  still  further 
removed  from  piure  female  sympathies,  which  so  often  correct 
practically  the  theoretic  obliquities  of  our  own  sterner  sex. 
Woman  is  the  visible  angel  to  childhood  and  youth ;  but  the  uni- 
versity forthwith  stifles  her  voice,  lest  it  shoidd  interfere  with  its 
own  sublime  title  of  Alma  Mater  I  We  are  not  going  to  dwell 
^pon  the  abuses  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  segregation 
fc)m  all  domestic  influences,  and  attachment  to  monopoly  and 
exclusiveness,  are  the  main  objects  aimed  at.  Let  the  coerced 
ceUbacy  of  our  fellowships  attest  the  one ;  and  the  oaths  or  sub- 
scriptions, on  matriculating,  or  taking  degrees,  answer  for  the 
other.  Our  plan  is  rather  to  point  out,  in  passing,  the  mode  in 
which  the  character  of  an  episcopalian  pastorate,  or  that  of  any  other 
established  denomination,  must  of  necessity  be  affected.  There 
the  future  preacher  of  the  gospel  forms  his  habits^  and  acquires 
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his  divinity.  Does  the  apostle  declare  that '  he  is  not  a  Jew  that 
is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision^  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh  /  in  other  words^  that  true  religion  is  and  must  be 
essentially  a  matter  of  the  hearty — ^in  the  spirit^  and  not  in  the 
letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  man  but  of  Gk>d  ? — ^the  com- 
mentary afibrded  by  our  universities  and  colleges  would  seem 
to  tend  altogether  the  contrary  way !  Let  any  candid,  unso- 
phisticated spectator  spend  a  calendar  month  among  them, 
and  then  be  made  to  give  testimony  as  to  his  genuine  im- 
pressions. Why,  until  the  revival  of  what  Laud  propounded 
before  the  commonwealth,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Simeon- 
ites  at  Cambridge,  those  vast  twin  institutions,  sometimes  termed 
the  two  eyes  of  our  beloved  country,  were,  with  regard  to  all 
that  constitutes  spiritual  religion,  cities  of  the  dead — sepul- 
chres of  godliness!  Their  influences  were  admitted  to  be 
petrific,  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Grod  in  the  soul  of  man.  The 
palpable  postponement  of  theological  to  mathematical  and  clas- 
sical studies;  the  style  of  expense  and  general  living;  the 
conversation  and  habitual  character  of  the  combination  rooms ; 
the  slight  regard  paid  to  the  oath  on  admission,  which  universal 
outcry  has  at  length  succeeded  in  altering ;  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment with  regard  to  collegiate  property ;  the  absence  of  effective 
discipline,  except  as  to  the  merest  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
nor  indeed  always  even  that;  all  tend  to  the  consequences 
already  intimated.  The  young  master  of  arts  carries  away  with 
him  the  strongest  impression  that  he  is  a  privileged  person ;  that 
his  religion  is  that  of  the  state,  whose  secular  arm  turns  a  lot- 
tery-wheel replete  with  golden  prizes, — some  one  of  which  may 
fall  to  his  share.  At  all  events  he  is  about  launching  on  the  sea 
of  life  a  gentleman  by  profession,  a  minister  irresponsible  to  the 
people,  unhaunted,  and  therefore  undaunted,  by  the  horrors 
of  the  voluntary  system ;  an  instructor  licensed  to  be  listened  to ; 
a  spiritual  Adonis  to  be  followed,  or  perhaps  flattered,  by  the 
fair.  A  worthy  living  clergyman  has  frequently  mentioned  an 
anecdote  of  his  Oxford  life  to  the  following  effect.  Descending 
one  day  his  staircase,  he  perceived  the  door  of  an  undei^ra- 
duate^s  apartments  left  ajar  at  an  improper  hour.  Hearing  an 
audible  voice  alluding  to  females  and  large  fortunes,  he  at  once 
entered,  as  having  a  right,  from  some  tutorial  office  he  then 
held,  to  do  so.  His  amusement  became  extreme  at  finding  him- 
self still  unperceived,  so  engrossed  was  the  future  curate  in  solilo- 
quizing before  a  large  mirror,  with  his  fingers  stroking  his  whis- 
kers,— ^  This  face  is  worth  five  thousand  pounds  at  least ;  and 
why  not  fifteen,  or  possibly  fifty !'  Let  the  correspondence, 
which  has  recently  occupied  the  public  journals,  still  further 
illustrate  the  wretched  results  of  current  university  abuses,  in 
pretending  to  train  the  flower  of  our  young  men  for  that  sacred 
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Iploogli^  to  which  whosoever  putteth  his  hand^  and  looketh  back, 
w  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  spots  of  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  are  indeed  those  of  the  leopard. 
Bat  from  college,  after  entering  npon  deacons'  and  priests' 

(xtden,  we  may  follow  the  new  clergyman  to   his  parsonage. 
And  here  we  will  take  our  first  glimpse  of  him  as  an  incumbent, 
whether  in  town  or  country  it  may  not  much  matter.     If  in  the 
finrmer,  the  living  will  be,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  vicarage, 
tiie  b^  brick  house  in  the  best  and  quietest  street ;  or  else 
like  the  palace  of   Anchises   at   Troy,    Secreta  domus  arbori- 
IfMque  obtecta,  with  a  neat  iron  railing,  adjacent  to  the  church- 
yard, fronting  the  pavement  where  a  mail  coach  used  to  pass 
before  railways  were  invented.     Should  rural  preferment  have 
&Uen  to  his  lot,  that  pretty  comfortable  residence  is  his,  exactly 
midway  between  the  old  grey  mansion  of  the  squire,  and  the 
handsomest  farmhouse  in  the  parish.     There  are  about  3,700 
benefices  in  England  worth  from  £400  to  ^£4,000  a  year,  and  lie 
has  got  one  of  these :  but  how  did  his  reverence  acquire  it  ?     If 
a  fellow  of  a  college,  he  obtained  it  in  rotation,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  after  spending  twenty  of  his  best  years  in  waiting  as 
abachelorcurate,  playing  proxy  for  an  absentee;  or  else  his  uni- 
versity had  the  benefit  of  his  protracted  labours  in  absorbing 
port  wine  and  venison  during  term-time,  whilst  thoughout  the 
long  vacation  he  expended  his  allowance  of  from  £200  to  £700 
a  year  in  travelling.     If  he  were  not  a  fellow,  then  the  case 
^ands  thus :  his  father,  uncle,  aunt,  trustee,  or  guardian,  pur- 
chased for  him  this  cure  of  souls,  exactly  as  a  military  commission 
is  secured  at  the  Horse  Guards.     Innumerable  are  the  adver- 
tisements which  may  meet  the  eye  in  every  newspaper,  setting 
forth  that  the  advowson  or  next  presentation  of  such  and  such 
a  parish  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  or  private  contract — that  the 
tithes  are    ample  —  the   glebe   rich    land  —  the   parsonage    a 
capital  one  for  a  genteel  family — the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
or  hamlet  so  many — the  neighbourhood  perfectly  unexception- 
able— and  the  surrounding  country  picturesque  or  favoiu*able 
for  sporting.     One  often  sees  it  mentioned,  that  the  trout  streams 
^  plentiful,  or  that  one  or  more  packs  of  hounds  are  within  ten 
^iles  of  the  favoured  spot.     An  enormous  price  is  paid  down, 
^he  rectory  falls  in,  and  the  happy  presentee,  after  swearing  that 
^ony  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  business,  is  regu- 
l^Iy  inducted.     There  is  yet  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  avenue  to 
these  matchless  incumbencies.     Perhaps  there  is  a  fat  living 
attached  to  the  family  estate ;  and  if  that  be  a  large  one  there 
^y  be  three,  thirteen,  thirty,  or  even  more  rectories  or  vicar- 
ages to  dispose  of.     Some  of  our  magnates  have  fifty  :  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  as  many ;  and  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  no  less  than  seven  hundred^  great  and  small !  Henc^ 
the  younger  branches  of  our  gentry  and  aristocracy  crowd  int€^ 
the  sanctuary.  Put  me  into  one  of  the  pries fs  offices  that  I  nunf 
eat  a  piece  of  breads  comes  to  be  realized  every  day.  HungrjT 
applicants  for  clerical  employment  besiege  the  ears  of  the  wealthy 
and  powerful.  The  charge  of  souls  passes  from  hand  to  hand^ 
or  from  generation  to  generation^  Uke  a  bale  of  goods^  a  pipe  of 
Madeira^  or  a  patrimony  of  manorial  acres.  Ajel  Irish  prelate 
used  regularly  to  sell  his  patronage  :  in  avoiding  the  open  scan- 
dal of  which  conduct,  he  pleasantly  gave  out  that  the  vacant 
place  would  be  bestowed  on  that  (fivine,  who  could  inform  him 
about  the  real  father  and  mother  of  Melchisedec !  Until  his 
lordship  was  understood,  most  deep  and  learned  were  the  re- 
searches of  his  clergy  amongst  critics  and  lexicons :  when  an 
old  fox,  more  cunning  than  the  rest,  found  his  way  to  the  palace, 
and  at  a  very  private  audience  unladed  his  right  pocket  of 
£500,  with  the  remark  that,  '  This,  my  lord,  was  the  father,' 
and  emptying  the  left  of  another  i6500,  with  the  avowal,  *  This, 
my  lord,  was  the  mother  to  the  personage  you  mentioned :'  the 
bishop  acquiescing  in  the  interpretation,  applauding  his  acumen, 
pocketing  the  money,  and  presenting  him  to  the  benefice.  What 
were  the  procedures  the  other  day  with  regard  to  the  great 
deanery  of  our  northern  ecclesiastical  province,  but  precisely 
analogous  to  this,  except  that  there  was  the  presence  of  iJl 
the  wickedness,  with  an  absence  of  all  the  humour?  But  in 
some  one  of  these  methods  nine-tenths  of  our  parsonages  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  are  filled  up  :  and  then,  what,  we 
would  ask,  may  be  fairly  expected  ?  That  their  inmates  may  be 
frequently  amiable,  learned,  charitable,  or  even  influential,  and 
truly  pious  functionaries,  as  exceptions,  we  are  happy  to  aclmow- 
ledge  ;  but  that  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  must  be  grieved  and 
rendered  indignant  at  the  whole,  as  a  system,  we  most  fully  and 
firmly  are  persuaded. 

Large  numbers,  however,  of  our  clergy  in  the  establishment, 
settle  for  years  on  mere  curacies ;  whilst  it  is  in  fact  as  a  curate, 
that  the  first  orders  are  always  conferred,  except  as  to  fellows 
of  colleges.  Tlien  follow,  in  far  too  many  instances,  a  variety  of 
plans  for  eking  out  the  scanty  income ;  such  as  taking  pupils 
and  the  like.  If  people  will  have  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
one  would  imagine  that  it  ought  to  be  at  least  upon  something 
approximating  to  equitable  principles,  so  far  as  regards  the 
labourers  themselves.  The  tithe  income  of  England  and  Wales 
will  this  year  be  about  £5,000,000  sterling,  which  would  afford 
every  episcopaUan  pastor  his  manse,  (as  they  say  in  Scotland), 
and  £300  per  annum.  But  no ;  our  government,  which  is  es- 
sentially aristocratic,  has  imparted  its    genuine  spirit  to  the 
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AmA,  with  which  it  is  tinited.  Inequality  and  unfairness  are 
fterefore  to  be  held  in  solution  throughout  the  whole  mixture. 
An  enormous  portion  of  our  parochial  ministers  find  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  dedicate  the  bulk  of  their  time,  and  the  full 
flow  of  their  health,  to  other  engagements,  than  those  to  which 
they  have  sworn  unreserved  devotedness.  If  they  marry  without 
unple  fortune,  (for  an  apostolic  or  primitive  one  will  not  an- 
swer the  purpose),  there  may  be  scenes  of  diflSculty,  trial,  and 
embarrassment,  which  we  dare  not  dwell  upon.  Tuition  also 
nather  improves  the  temper  nor  promotes  the  piety  of  a  pastor, 
in  our  humble  judgment.  Immense  mischiefs  very  often  ensue 
to  a  rural  district  from  it.  Meanwhile  episcopal  power  hangs 
;  over  the  heads  of  poor  curates,  like  the  rock  of  Tantalus.  To- 
wards beneficed  clergymen,  transformed  as  our  political  bishops 
are  into  prelates — ^this  power  is  a  cat'o-nine-tails ;  but  towards 
unbeneficed  ones,  it  is  a  positive  scourge  of  scorpions.  Hence 
all  manliness  and  independence  expire  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
Mental  and  spiritual  thraldom  come  at  last  to  neutralize  almost 
tbe  sense  of  discernment  between  injustice  and  moral  rectitude. 
It  happened  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  a 
viflage  wanted  a  good  plain  school  for  needle-work,  reading, 
writing,  and  scriptural  instruction.  It  was  suggested  that  a  meet- 
ing should  be  summoned,  which  the  leading  persons  in  the 
place  attended  accordingly.  Resolutions  were  agreed  to,  a  com- 
mittee was  nominated,  the  farmers  were  canvassed  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  several  were  promised,  upon  the  general  understand- 
ing that  a  certain  humble  amount  of  contribution  should  qualify 
for  membership.  Meanwhile  the  worthy  clergyman,  who  had 
acted  as  chairman  throughout,  began  to  fear  his  own  views  with 
respect  to  a  governess  might  be  thwarted ;  and  so  without  any 
regard  for  the  machinery,  which  had  been  thus  called  with  his 
own  approval  into  existence,  he  took  the  whole  concern  into  his 
own  hands  and  made  the  appointment  himself!  On  being  re- 
monstrated with,  his  reply  was, — ^Oh,  I  know  I  am  legally 
wrong — I  never  ought  to  have  consented  to  a  committee  at  all ; 
but  I  consulted  the  bishop  about  it,  and  his  lordship  thinks 
there  had  better  not  be  one  I'  Had  this  prelatical  counsel  been 
resorted  to  at  first,  and  followed,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
ground  of  complaint,  as  that  which  has  now  naturally  imparted 
a  complete  shock  to  all  cordial  confidence  between  minister  and 
parishioners  in  this  instance.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  many 
such  parishioners  care  for  none  of  these  things.  The  professed 
object  of  an  establishment,  Uke  our  own,  is  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  care ;  that  they  should  learn  to  value  knowledge ;  that 
they  should  resort  ^  to  the  priest* s  lips '  for  instruction ;  that  the 
influences  of  the  parochial  system,  according  to  Dr.   Chalmers, 
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should  be  brought  home  to  every  door^  and  made  to  enter  inta 
every  heart.     It  is  pretended  by  the  Quarterly  Review  and  its 
readers^  that  the  parsonage  becomes  a  little  centre  of  civilization ; 
that  around  it  most  generally  extends  a  circle  of  affectionate  and 
christian  sympathies ;  that  honesty^  and  conscientiousness^  and 
goodwill,  salute  each  other  upon  its  threshold.     We  venture  to 
contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  such  associations  of  neces- 
sity occur ;  that  the  very  contrast  is  too  frequently  the  conse- 
quence ;  that  our  best  episcopalian  pastors  are  worse  off  than 
they  need  be,  through  their  social  position ;  that  people  would 
love  and  respect  them  much  more  than  they  do  now,  were  it  not 
for  the  various  reasons  and  circumstances  we  have  touched  upon ; 
and  that  the  best  arrangement  is  a  voluntary  system,  which 
would  render  the  parties  respectively  dependent  upon  each  other  : 
the  labourer  being  worthy  of  his  hire;   the  flock  having  the 
power  of  discrimination  between  false  and  faithful  shepherds. 
Let  us,  in  conclusion,  just  lift  the  veil  for  a  moment,  to 
peep  at  the  way  in  which  all  this  works  in  general  society. 
The   established  clergyman,  we  have  already  said,   can  hardly 
fail  to  consider  himself  a  privileged  person.     In  plain  sober 
truth  he  is  such.     He  takes  precedence  before  his  seniors  in 
age,  his  superiors  in  fortime  or  talents,  who  may  chance  to  be 
but  laymen ;  and  this  not  merely  by  courtesy,  which  would  be 
granted  in  any  well  disposed  company  to  the  minister  of  religion, 
probably, — but  he  does  it  by  law.   Hence  the  tone,  and  air,  and 
manners,  of  episcopalian  pastors  in  this  country,  are  strikingly 
different  from  what  they  are  in  America;   or  at  least  in  the 
United  States.  Allowance,  we  conceive,  should  be  made  for  this, 
more  than  is  now  the  case ;  because,  however  we  may  deplore 
the  fact,  men  are  the  creatures  of  habits,  in  the  worst  of  which 
our  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  are 
bom  and  educated.    Their  sphere  is  one  vast  scene  of  aristo- 
cratic temptation,  varnished  over  with  the  pomps  and  vanities 
and  spiritual  formalism  of  a  state  religion.   Perhaps  they  do  not 
think  and  reason  as  though  they  were  infallible;  but,  to  a  certain 
curious  extent,  they  are  taught  to   act,  as  if  they  were  so. 
Hence  an  obliquity  of  intellectual  vision  will  almost  always  ensue. 
They  imagine  themselves  pious  persons,  ex  officio ;  but  it  must  be 
in  connection  with  that  sort  of  piety  which  will  handle  the  sacred 
lyre  according  to  the  notes  prescribed  by  those  occupying  high 
places.     The  present,  or  late  Bishop  of  London,  was  never  hesurd 
to  rebuke  dukes  or  marquisses,  or  other  peers  at  court,  for  pro- 
fane swearing.     Henry  of  Exeter  has  slumbered  over  royal  and 
noble  delinquencies  in  a  manner  utterly  inexplicable,  but  upon 
the  exposition  furnished  through  the  union  between  church  and 
state.     Prelates,  who  attained  their  sees  by  the  influences  of 
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(titled  courtezans,  Iiave  never  been  known  to  preach  upon  the 
lerenth  oommandment  before  George  the  Fourth  I  And  yet  it  is 
becanae  the  country  and  government  must  have  a  conscience, 
that  the  supporters  of  a  church  establishment  struggle  for  its 
perpetuation.     We  once  heard,  with  our  own  ears,  an  earl,  still 
ilive,  give  utterance  to  the  most  shocking  blasphemies,  accom- 
panied with  a  perfect  shower  of  oaths,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  subjected  a  poor  man  to  the  fine  of  a  shilling,  before  the 
most  ordinaiy  bench  of  magistrates.     We  are  sorry  to  add,  that 
Iiis  lordship  was  then  engaged  as  president  in  some  private  legal 
proceedings,  without  any  peculiar  cause  of  excitement;   and 
still  more  sonry  are  we  to  state  further,  that  the  late  excellent 
Bidiop  Byder  was  present  in  the  same  apartment,  with  two 
others  I  But  not  a  murmer  was  observed  to  rise,  nor  a  single 
featore  to  firown.     The  impression  of  such  scenes  can  never 
wear  away.     Occasional  zeal  on  the  part  of  our  prelacy  against 
chartism,  socialism,  and  sabbath  breaking,  occasions  us   pain 
mther  than  pleasure.  There  is  a  hoUowness  within  which  always 
i^eminds  us  rather  of  hypocrisy  than  holiness  and  good  works. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that  as  are  the  dignitaries,  so  will 
their  subordinates  be.     Contagion  in  the  head  will  descend 
iiaturally  to  the  very  heels.      The    bishop  fulminates  at  the 
brothel  or  beershop,  but  spares  the  paramour  of  the  prince  or  the 
peer.    The  prebendary  palliates  the  delinquencies  of  deans  and 
chapters,  but  scourges  the  smallest  breach  of  the  decalogue  in 
his  assize  sermons.    The  rector  has  a  rod  of  iron  for  poachers, 
feoce-breakers,  deer-stalkers,  and  sheep-stealers ;  whilst  for  the 
transgressions  of  knights  and  gentlemen  there  is  observed  a  ge- 
nerous silence.     The  curate  takes   his  cue   accordingly,   and 
preaches  with  such  prudent  zeal,  such   discretion  as  well  as 
energy,  that  every  plebeian  scandal  receives  full  flagellation  at 
the  whipping-post  of  his  oratory, — whilst  he  neither  oflfends  his 
diocesan,  disgusts  the  squire,  nor  stands  in  the  light  of  his  future 
preferment.     In  one  word,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  where- 
ever  religion  embraces  the  state,  she  imbibes  the  genius  of  the 
world,  and  betrays  her  own  sovereign.   It  is  the  old  story  of  en* 
deavouring  to  serve  two  masters, — of  blowing  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath, — of  pleasing  God  and  choosing  mammon, — of 
reconciling  engagements,  which  in  themselves  are  not  merely 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  in  their  very  essence  and  nature  are 
absolutely  irreconcileable. 

And  now  let  us  for  the  last  time  Ufb  up  our  gaze  to  that 
divinely  painted  portrait  which  hangs  upon  the  wall  in  the  house 
of  the  Interpreter,  Bunyan  has  graphically  delineated  the  gen* 
nine  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  our  own  feeble  pen  has  attempted 
to  touch  some  of  those  various  particulars  in  which  the  public 
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should  be  brought  home  to  every  door^  and  made  to  enter  into 
every  heart.     It  is  pretended  by  the  Quarterly  Review  and  its 
readers^  that  the  parsonage  becomes  a  little  centre  of  civilization ; 
that  around  it  most  generally  extends  a  circle  of  affectionate  and 
christian  sympathies ;  that  honesty,  and  conscientiousness,  and 
goodwill,  salute  each  other  upon  its  threshold.     We  venture  to 
contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  such  associations  of  neces- 
sity occur ;  that  the  very  contrast  is  too  frequently  the  conse- 
quence ;  that  our  best  episcopalian  pastors  are  worse  off  than 
they  need  be,  through  their  social  position ;  that  people  would 
love  and  respect  them  much  more  than  they  do  now,  were  it  not 
for  the  various  reasons  and  circumstances  we  have  touched  upon ; 
and  that  the  best  arrangement  is  a  voluntary  system,  which 
would  render  the  parties  respectively  dependent  upon  each  other  : 
the  labourer  being  worthy  of  his  hire;   the  flock  having  the 
power  of  discrimination  between  false  and  faithful  shepherds. 
Let  us,  in  conclusion,  just  lift  the  veil  for  a  moment,  to 
peep  at  the  way  in  which  all  this  works  in  general  society. 
The   established  clergyman,  we  have  already  said,   can  hardly 
fail  to  consider  himself  a  privileged  person.     In  plain  sober 
truth  he  is  such.     He  takes  precedence  before  his  seniors  in 
age,  his  superiors  in  fortime  or  talents,  who  may  chance  to  be 
but  laymen ;  and  this  not  merely  by  courtesy,  which  would  be 
granted  in  any  well  disposed  company  to  the  minister  of  religion, 
probably, — ^but  he  does  it  by  law.   Hence  the  tone,  and  air,  and 
manners,  of  episcopalian  pastors  in  this  country,  are  strikingly 
different  from  what  they  are  in  America;   or  at  least  in  the 
United  States.  Allowance,  we  conceive,  should  be  made  for  this, 
more  than  is  now  the  case ;  because,  however  we  may  deplore 
the  fact,  men  are  the  creatures  of  habits,  in  the  worst  of  which 
our  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  are 
bom  and  educated.     Their  sphere  is  one  vast  scene  of  aristo- 
cratic temptation,  varnished  over  with  the  pomps  and  vanities 
and  spiritual  formalism  of  a  state  religion.   Perhaps  they  do  not 
think  and  reason  as  though  they  were  infallible;  but,  to  a  certain 
curious  extent,  they  are  taught  to   act,  as  if  they  were  so. 
Hence  an  obliquity  of  intellectual  vision  will  almost  always  ensue. 
They  imagine  themselves  pious  persons,  ex  officio ;  but  it  must  be 
in  connection  with  that  sort  of  piety  which  will  handle  the  sacred 
lyre  according  to  the  notes  prescribed  by  those  occupying  high 
places.     The  present,  or  late  Bishop  of  London,  was  never  hesurd 
to  rebuke  dukes  or  marquisses,  or  other  peers  at  court,  for  pro- 
fane swearing.     Henry  of  Exeter  has  slumbered  over  royal  and 
noble  delinquencies  in  a  manner  utterly  inexplicable,  but  upon 
the  exposition  furnished  through  the  union  between  church  and 
state.     Prelates,  who  attained  their  sees  by  the  influences  of 
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titled  courtezans,  Iiave  never  been  known  to  preach  upon  the 
Beventh  commandment  before  Greorge  the  Fourth !  And  yet  it  is 
because  the  conntrj  and  government  must  have  a  conscience, 
that  the  supporters  of  a  church  establishment  struggle  for  its 
perpetuation.     We  once  heard,  with  our  own  ears,  an  earl,  still 
alive,  give  utterance  to  the  most  shocking  blasphemies,  accom- 
panied with  a  perfect  shower  of  oaths,  any  one  of  which  would 
bave  subjected  a  poor  man  to  the  fine  of  a  shilling,  before  the 
most  ordinary  bench  of  magistrates.     We  are  sorry  to  add,  that 
his  lordship  was  then  engaged  as  president  in  some  private  legal 
proceedings,  without  any  peculiar  cause  of  excitement;   and 
still  more  sorry  are  we  to  state  further,  that  the  late  excellent 
Bishop  Byder  was  present  in  the  same  apartment,  with  two 
others  I  But  not  a  murmer  was  observed  to  rise,  nor  a  single 
feature  to  firown.     The  impression  of  such  scenes  can  never 
wear  away.    Occasional  zeal  on  the  part  of  our  prelacy  against 
chartism,  socialism,  and  sabbath  breaking,  occasions  us   pain 
rather  tlmn  pleasure.  There  is  a  hollowness  within  which  always 
reminds  us  rather  of  hypocrisy  than  holiness  and  good  works. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that  as  are  the  dignitaries,  so  will 
their  subordinates  be.     Contagion  in   the   head  will  descend 
naturally  to  the  very  heels.      The    bishop  fulminates  at  the 
brothel  or  beershop,  but  spares  the  paramour  of  the  prince  or  the 
peer.    The  prebendary  palliates  the  delinquencies  of  deans  and 
chapters,  but  scourges  the  smallest  breach  of  the  decalogue  in 
his  assize  sermons.    The  rector  has  a  rod  of  iron  for  poachers, 
feoce-breakers,  deer-stalkers,  and  sheep-stealers ;  whilst  for  the 
transgressions  of  knights  and  gentlemen  there  is  observed  a  ge- 
nerous silence.     The  curate  takes  his   cue   accordingly,   and 
preaches  with  such  prudent  zeal,  such   discretion  as  well  as 
energy,  that  every  plebeian  scandal  receives  full  flagellation  at 
the  whipping-post  of  his  oratory, — whilst  he  neither  ofiends  his 
diocesan,  disgusts  the  squire,  nor  stands  in  the  light  of  his  future 
preferment.     In  one  word,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  where- 
ever  religion  embraces  the  state,  she  imbibes  the  genius  of  the 
world,  and  betrays  her  own  sovereign.   It  is  the  old  story  of  en- 
deavouring to  serve  two  masters, — of  blowing  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath, — of  pleasing  God  and  choosing  mammon, — of 
reconciling  engagements,  which  in  themselves  are  not  merely 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  in  their  very  essence  and  nature  are 
absolutely  irreconcileable. 

And  now  let  us  for  the  last  time  lift  up  our  gaze  to  that 
divinely  painted  portrait  which  hangs  upon  the  wall  in  the  house 
of  the  Interpreter.  Bunyan  has  graphically  delineated  the  gen- 
uine minister  of  the  gospel,  and  our  own  feeble  pen  has  attempted 
to  touch  some  of  those  various  particulars  in  which  the  public 
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and  private  character  of  a  pastorate  are  injuriously  affected^ 
through  its  connection  with  the  civil  government  of  our  own 
country.  Let  our  readers  candidly  look  on  this  picture,  and 
look  on  that.  We  have  ourselves  nothing  either  personally  to 
lose,  or  personally  to  gain  by  the  painful  comparison.  There  can 
be  but  one  description  of  feeling,  we  should  suppose,  about  the 
matter.  'Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted,^  said  our  Lord,  '  shall  be  rooted  up  '/  and  it  would  seem 
manifest,  that  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  evil  complained 
of  in  these  pages  will  fall  within  that  category.  Where  then, 
we  must  inquire,  is  the  adequate  protest  of  protestantism  against 
this  unholy  alliance,  in  this  our  noble  island,  the  fairest  field  of 
Christendom  ?  Is  the  mischief  a  mere  speculation,  fraught  with 
no  practical  results  ?  Let  the  history  of  three  centuries  supply  a 
pregnant  answer  to  the  query.  Where  is  our  adequate  recollec- 
tion of  the  atrocities  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  ?  We  only  omit 
the  weak  and  sanguinary  Mary,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  go 
no  further  back  than  the  reformation,  simply  that  there  may  be 
no  evasion  of  the  interrogatory,  through  making  mere  popery  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  it  deserved.  The  true  genius  of  perse- 
cution has  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  church,  or  any  section 
of  it,  with  the  world ;  from  a  profession  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
being  clothed  with  secular  power  and  endowments  by  the 
state ;  from  the  covetousness  and  exclusiveness  inseparable  from 
such  a  misfortune,  operating  in  connexion  with  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  fallen  man.  Where  was  the  love  of  Christ  when  Cran- 
mer  burnt  unitarians;  his  young  sovereign  summoning  him,  as 
it  were,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Kuig  of  kings,  by  anticipation,  for 
his  error  ?  Where  was  it,  when  the  arch-bishops  of  the  maiden 
queen  oppressed  the  feeble  commencement  of  puritanism? 
Where  was  it,  when  the  acts  of  uniformity  were  passed ;  when 
the  protestant  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1662,  consigned  to 
poverty  and  prisons  two  thousand  conscientious  ministers ;  a 
noble  'cloud  of  witnesses,' — an  army  of  confessors,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven?  Where  was  it,  through  the  ignominious 
days  of  the  last  Stuarts ;  when  to  be  a  non-conformist,  or  a  ca- 
tholic, or  aught  beside  professing  the  established  faith,  rendered 
the  most  blameless  person  an  object  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  a 
victim  to  be  mocked  at  or  insulted,  an  individual  holding  his  re- 
ligious freedom,  or  rather  suffering  his  religious  slavery  at  the 
law's  mercy  ?  Upon  what  principle  were  the  Test  and  Corporation 
acts  clung  to, — as  though  the  life  and  destinies  of  the  \xdA  were 
wrapt  up  in  their  maintenance  ?  And  even  now  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  mind.  The 
outward  man  of  spiritual  tyranny  may  have  dwindled  to  a  skele- 
ton, but  his  inward  heart  remains  unaltered.    The  victory  is  yet 
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to  be  won !  We  still  trust  that  the  time  can  be  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, when  the  trumpet  of  triumph  will  be  blown  over  the  suc- 
ceasM  issue  of  a  struggle^  which  shall  proclaim  the  Magna 
Charts  of  conscience,  in  all  the  plentitude  of  its  rights  and  free- 
dom, firom  pole  to  pole. 


Art.  ni.  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  author 
of  *  Letters  from  the  Mountains,'  SfC,  edited  by  her  son,  J.  P. 
Grant,  E^.     3  Vols.  Longmans. 


(.  Grant  of  Laggan^  may  be  placed  among  the  few  most 

fortanate  literary  aspirants^  who  obtain^  with  scarcely  any  effort^ 

both  fame^  and  emolument.     The  exemplary  wife  of  a  Highland 

clergyman^  the  mother  of  a  large  family^  and  almost  unceasingly 

engaged  in  household  duties;  perhaps,  no  letter  writer  ever 

thought  less  of  eventually  appearing  before  the  public,  than  did 

the  author  of  '  Letters  from  the  Mountains.'     We  are  bound 

Also  to  add,  that  as  few  writers,  perhaps,  ever  received  the  praise, 

and  the  more  substantial  tokens  of  public  favoiu*,  with  greater 

liumility  than  she  did.    But  the  case  was,  that  Mrs.  Grant  stept 

forward  as  a  writer,  at  a  period  of  great  literary  dearth.     The 

writers  of  the  last  century  had  nearly  closed  their  career ;  those 

of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  Wordsworth,  were  as 

yet  unknown,  and   ^the  reading  world,'  (very  different  some 

forty  years  ago,  from  what  it  is  now,)   reduced  to  the  most 

miserable  straights,  what  with  mawkish  poetry,  and  sentimental 

travels,   seized  upon    the  pleasant,    simple,   graphic  '  Letters 

from  the  Mountains,'  with  a  feeling  greatly  akin    to  that  of 

a   man   who,    long  cheated  with  unsubstantial    diet,    at  last 

finds  somewhat  on  which  he  can  make  a  meal. 

The  locality,  too,  which  Mrs.  Grant  described,  was  at  the 
time  when  these  letters  appeared  comparatively  unknown. 
Neither  steamboat,  nor  railroad,  had  as  yet  familiarized  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  with  the  northern  glens  and  mountains ; 
nor,  although  the  taste  for  Ossian  had  not  entirely  gone  by,  had 
much  attention  been  paid  to  the  local  customs,  habits,  or  super- 
stitions of  the  Highlanders.  These  letters,  therefore,  actually 
opened  a  new  source  of  interest,  a  new  scene,  and  a  new  peo- 
ple, not  dwelling  in  far  off  lands,  but  in  our  very  island ;  and 
how  pleasant  this  must  have  been  to  a  public  in  search  of  no- 
velty, the  reader  can  easily  imagine. 

But,  although  this  work,  *  letters  from  the  Mountains,'  was 
actually  on  its  publication  in  1806,  *  the  book  of  the  season,'  as 
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the  writer  with  very  excusable  exultation,  remarks,  we  cannot 
assign  any  high  degree  of  literary  eminence  to  Mrs.  Ghrant.  Her 
'  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady/  which  followed  two  years  after, 
was  deficient  in  the  spirit,  and  simplicity  which  characterized  her 
first  work ;  while  her  last,  the  *  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of 
the  Highlanders,'  was  a  failure,  not  because  she  was  unacquainted 
with  the  general  subject,  but  because  she  was  unable  to  bring 
to  it  that  deep  and  extensive  learning,  which  such  a  subject 
demanded.  Perhaps  she  felt  this;  for  although  her  literary 
deMt  had  been  so  promising,  she  published  nothing  more  ex- 
cept a  small  poem  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  her 
taste  for  letter  writing,  however,  Mrs.  Grant  still  indulged,  and  the 
three  volumes  before  us,  comprise  a  selection  of  her  correspon- 
dence between  1803  and  1838,  at  the  dose  of  which  last  year 
she  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 

From  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  venerable  lady  was 
held,  her  circle  of  friends  was  very  extensive,  and  she  had  op- 
portunities of  introduction  to  many  of  the  leading  characters  of 
the  day.  This  renders  many  portions  of  her  letters  interesting; 
although  we  have  been  frequently  disappointed  at  finding  a  very 
faint  sketch,  instead  of  a  finished  portrait ;  or  an  elaborate  eulogy, 
instead  of  a  clear  description.  The  wondering  interest  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  excited  in  a  church,  which  xmtil  his  time  boasted 
of  only  such  '  darkness  visible*  lights,  as  Blair,  Fordyce,  or 
Logan,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  letters.  Here  are  two 
extracts. 

*  The  wonder  of  the  day,  who  engrosses  aU  conversation,  and  excites 
all  astonishment  here,  is  Dr.  Chalmers.  You  will  see,  in  the  Eldinburgh 
newspapers,  what  a  sensation  was  produced  by  his  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  on  Sunday :  no  one  was  disappointed,  though 
expectation  was  raised  as  high  as  possible.  There  is  one  high  distinc- 
tion Dr.  Chalmers  possesses, — that  is,  making  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  worldly  men,  by  the  masculine 
energy  and  simple  dignity  of  bis  style,  which  never  stoops  to  blandish- 
ment or  the  meretricious  embellishments  of  a  studied  and  fiashionable 
eloquence.  Nor  does  he  degrade  the  lofty  theme  entrusted  to  him  by 
using  phrases  hackneyed  and  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  di- 
minish the  force  of  truth  by  using  the  language  profaned  by  ignorant 
enthusiasts.  This  preacher  has  no  phraseology  whatever ;  he  uses  the 
first  words  that  occur  :  these  are  sometimes  homely  enough,  but  as  he 
warms  in  his  subject,  his  style  rises  with  it,  and  varies  from  sublimity  of 
the  simplest  and  noblest  kind  to  pathos  irresistible,  without  weakness  or 
verbiage ;  and  all  this  with  a  manner  far  from  elegant,  an  accent  highly 
provincial,  and  a  voice  and  countenance  not  by  any  means  calculated  to 
aid  his  elocution.  He  will,  by  the  wonderful  faculties  entrusted  to  him, 
exalt  and  ennoble  the  style  of  gospel  preaching,  which  in  feebler  hands 
has  afforded  scope  to  profane  ridicule. 
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*  Dr.  Chalmers  and  lord  Byron,  are  at  present  the  two  wonders  of  the 
age, — one  for  the  exaltation,  and  the  other  for  the  perversion  of  those 
high  g;ifts  that  bring  man  nearest  to  superior  intelligences.  The  con- 
trast is  insthictive.  Dr.  C,  without  birth,  rank,  polished  manners, 
wealth  or  outward  consequence, — ^by  the  sanctity  of  life  and  doctrine 
which  hallows  his  high  talents,  is  an  object  of  high  respect  and  venera- 
tion to  those  pre-eminent  for  learning,  rank,  and  wit.  Lord  Byron,  with 
powers  of  mind  that  dazzle  and  astonish, — with  rank,  learning,  youth, 
distinguished  personal  graces,  wealth  and  most  elegant  manners,  is  re- 
garded with  disapprobation  by  all  right-thinking  people. 

'  All  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  attended  the 
general  assembly  last  week,  bowed  down  to  the  power  of  his  mighty 
g^as,  and  heard  from  him,  with  reverence  and  admiration,  truths  which 
they  would  have  sneered  at  from  one  less  rich  in  the  highest  powers  of 
uitellect.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  assembly  against  pluralities,  which 
delighted  and  amazed  all  his  hearers ;  even  Jeflrey — the  fastidious 
Jefirey,  though  retained  on  the  opposite  side,  owned  that  he  never  in  his 
Kfe  heard  such  a  torrent  of  luminous  and  powerful  eloquence. — Vol.  ii. 
pp.137,  140. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Joanna  Baillie,  but  in  this  we  think 
justice  is  scarcely  done  to  the  conversational  talents  of  that 
celebrated  dramatic  writer.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
Edinburgh  soirSes,  was,  however,  most  unfavourable  to  easy  con- 
versation, and  the  pleasant,  simple  interchange  of  opinion. 

'  One  of  my  hinderances  in  writing,  besides  the  anxious  state  of  my 
niind  in  looking  forward  to  this  journey,  was  the  share  that  was  offered 
to  me  in  various  parties  made  for  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  during  her  late 
^sit  to  Eidinburgh.  Every  one  was  so  ambitious  to  have  her,  that  my 
claim  could  not  be  heard,  or  was  so  far  deferred  that  I  could  not  stay  to 
J^ssert  it ;  but  she  and  her  sister  found  means  to  pay  me  a  long  forenoon 
visit,  when  we  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet  conversation.  Mrs,  Baillie  (for 
*o  her  elder  sister  chooses  to  be  distinguished)  people  like  in  their  hearts 
better  than  Mrs.  Joanna,  though  they  would  not  for  the  world  say  so, 
thinking  that  it  would  argue  great  want  of  taste  not  to  prefer  Melpo- 
inene.  I  for  my  part  would  greatly  prefer  the  Muse  to  walk  in  a  wood 
or  sit  in  a  bower  with  ;  but  in  that  wearisome  farce,  a  large  party,  Agnes 
acts  her  part  much  better.  The  seriousness,  simplicity,  and  thought- 
fiilness  of  Joanna's  manners  overawe  you  from  talking  common -place  to 
W ;  and  as  for  pretension  or  talking  line,  you  would  as  soon  think  of 
givbg  yourself  airs  before  an  apostle.  She  is  mild  and  placid,  but  makes 
DO  effort  either  to  please  or  to  shine ;  she  will  neither  dazzle  nor  be 
dazzled,  yet,  hke  others  of  the  higher  class  of  mind,  is  very  indulgent  in 
her  opinions  :  what  passes  before  her  seems  rather  food  for  thought  than 
niere  amusement.  In  short,  she  is  not  merely  a  woman  of  talent,  but 
of  genius,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  very  unhke  any  other 
thing ;  which  is  the  reason  that  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  describe 
her.  Joanna's  conversation  is  rather  below  her  abilities,  justifying  Lord 
Gardenstone's  maxim,  that  true  genius  is  ever  modest  and  careless. 
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Agnes  unconsciously  talks  above  herself,  merely  from  a  wish  to  pleas^^ 
and  a  habit  of  living  among  her  intellectual  superiors.     I  should  cer — 
tainly  have  hked  and  respected  Joanna,  as  a  person  singularly  natural 
and  genuine,  though  she  had  never  written  a  tragedy.     I  am  not  at  all- 
sure  that  this  is  the  case  with  most  others.' — ib.  pp.  258,  259. 

Here  is  a  short  sketch  of  Mrs.  Hemans : 

'  I  had  a  charming  guest  before  I  left  town  to  come  here — no  other  than 
the  very  charming  Mrs.  Hemans,  for  whom  I  have  long  felt  something 
very  like  afiection.  She  had  two  fine  boys  with  her,  the  objects,  visibly, 
of  very  great  tenderness,  who  seem  equally  attached  to  her.  She  is 
entirely  feminine,  and  her  language  has  a  charm  like  that  of  her  verse — 
the  same  ease  and  peculiar  grace,  with  more  vivacity.  If  affliction  had 
not  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  her  she  would  be  playful :  she  has  not  the 
slightest  tinge  of  affectation,  and  is  so  refined,  so  gentle,  that  you  must 
both  love  and  respect  her.  She,  and  Southey,  and  your  own  dear  self, 
are  the  only  persons  whom  I  previously  drew  pictures  of,  who  have  not 
disappointed  roe.  This  is  very  ancient  enthusiasm,  you  may  think  ;  but 
some  things  will  occur  that  bring  back  youthful  feelings.' — vol.  iiLp.  156. 

In  this  amiable,  but  scarcely  suflBciently  discriminating 
manner,  does  the  good  old  lady  write,  and  thus,  while  these 
volumes  must  prove  a  very  pleasing  memorial  to  her  old  friends 
and  correspondents,  they  will  probably  be  found  deficient 
in  interest  to  a  wider  circle.  It  is  gratifying,  to  mark  the 
increasingly  religious  tone  of  her  letters,  as  she  approaches  the 
termination  of  her  career.  Mrs.  Grant,  although,  as  we  have 
remarked,  singularly  fortunate  as  a  writer,  was  doomed  to  suffer 
the  heavy  affliction  of  losing  her  eldest  son,  and  five  grown  up 
daughters,  by  lingering  illness.  These  severe  trials,  pro- 
duced ^  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  /  and  we  cannot 
better  end  this  short  notice  than  by  transcribing  the  following 
excellent  letter  addressed  to  her  eldest  surviving  friend,  about 
a  twelvemonth  before  her  death. 

*  My  much-loved  coeval  friend. — OutUving,  as  you  have  done,  so 
many  dear  ones  allied  to  me  by  congenial  taste  and  feeUng,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  who  knew  and  loved  them,  of  a  still  dearer  number  of  the  departed, 
who  added  to  this  congeniality  the  claim  of  natural  affinity — ^plants  of  my 
hand,  and  children  of  my  care,  subjects  of  love  and  of  grief  unutterable. 
We  have  travelled  through  this  long  series  of  years,  and  now  having 
both  passed  that  period  of  which  Dr.  Watts  says,  in  his  version  of  the 
Psalms — 

'  If  to  eighty  we  arrive. 
We  rather  sigh  and  groan  than  Uve.' 

what  remains  for  us  to  do  ?  Not  to  waste  our  enfeebled  spirits  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  that  glass  transparent  through  which  St.  Paul  says 
we  can  see  but  dimly  while  here.  Let  us  leave  the  future,  in  fall  con- 
fidence in  the  only  ground  of  Christian  hope — the  merits  and  mediation 
of  that  blessed  Redeemer,  who  declares  that  his  mission  here  was  not 
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to  call  the  righteous,  bat  sinners  to  repentance ;  let  as  torn  and  look 
^  on  '  long  time  elapsed/  and  see  how  our  heavenly  Father  has  sap- 
ported  OS  under  dangers  and  temptations. 

'Each  of  us  was  exposed  to  severe  trials.  I,  to  whom  singular  strength 
of  coiistitution  was  given,  for  a  purpose  long  since  apparent  to  me  and 
others,  had  to  pass  through  the  very  hailstorm  of  adversity,  while  the 
pitiless  tempest  broke  down,  not  only  the  gourd  that  sheltered  me,  but 
the  branches  of  fair  promise  around  me.  Very  dangerous  temptations 
followed.  Late  in  life  others  found  out  for  me  what  I  had  never  dis- 
covered myself — that  I  possessed  some  kind  of  intellectual  talent.  This 
discovery  brought  flattery  that  would  have  turned  my  head,  and  made 
i&e  useless  and  ridiculous,  had  it  come  at  an  earlier  period.  You  again, 
^out  buoyant  fancy  or  great  mental  energy,  were  meek  and  gentle, 
sod  firm  to  resist  temptation — that  most  dangerous  of  all  temptations, 
^uilooked-for  prosperity.  Surrounded  and  sheltered  as  you  were  by  the 
^^hristiaa  graces,  you  were  still  beloved  by  all.  To  whom  on  earth  did 
we  owe  these  advantages  ? — 

'To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Gfod  whom  heaven's  triumphant  host 
And  suffering  saints  on  earth  adore. 
Be  glorjr  as  in  aees  past. 
As  now  it  is,  and  still  shall  last. 
Till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more !' 

'This  is  the  source  and  origin  of  aU  those  precious  blessings.  That 
this  coequal  Trinity,  whom  you  have  ever  diligently  served,  may  bless 
yon  here  and  hereafter,  is  the  prayer  of  your  old  and  faithful  friend, 

Annb  Grant.' — ib.  pp.  309 — 311. 


Art.  rV.  The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller.  Translated  by  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  With  a  Brief  Sketch  of  Schiller's  Life.  2 
vols.     W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Germany's 
greatest  lyric  and  tragic  poet,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  Von 
Schiller,  one  of  the  few  who  may  justly  be  called  the  '  regene- 
rators' of  the  German  classic  literature.  In  the  last  century, 
when  the  literature  of  Germany^ — ^as  yet  behind  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  even  Italy  Und  Spain — instead  of  advanc- 
ing, began  to  decline ;  when  Ldibnitz,  Euler,  Wolf,  and  many 
others,  like  so  many  bright  luminaries,  had  long  since  disap- 
peared, the  genius  of  German  art  and  learning  mournfully  began 
to  make  room  for  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  at  a  later 
period  even  for  that  of  France.  It  was  then  that  Haller,  Gel- 
lert,  Uz,  Hagedom,  nay,  even  Gessner,  Hirschfeldt,  Rabener, 
and  many  others  were  compelled  to  make  way  for  Comeille, 
Vol.  XVI.  n 
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Racine,  Moliere,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  d'Alembert,  Maupertius,  or 
Voltaire,  the  Tamerlane  of  French  literature,  who,  hurrying 
from  one  conquest  to  another,  never  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  provinces  he  had  invaded.  A  dozen 
ideas  of  Bayle  have,  by  this  magician^s  witty  pencil,  been  ex- 
panded  into  a  hundred  volumes.  But  he  considered  ideas  in 
the  same  light,  as  his  MSS.,  of  which  he  very  frequently  altered 
the  title  only,  and  in  this  improved  state  condescendingly  dis- 
posed of  them  to  some  German  court,  or  to  some  '  Hofchen,^ 
{i.  e,  courtlet,)  for  mere  trifles,  such  as  golden  snuff-boxes  set 
with  diamonds,  or  some  other  kind  of  jewellery.  A  bookseller 
of  Amsterdam,  however,  directing  the  public  attention  to  this 
act  of  literary  fraud,  it  was  soon  put  a  stop  to. 

The  hatred  of  this  man  towards  religion  and  the  clergy  was 
very  striking,  and  very  often  not  without  personalities,  which  at 
last  degenerated  into  frenzy.  Most  people  therefore — those  who 
considered  him  the  ^  lumen  mundi'  not  excepted — were  highly 
pleased  with  the  witty  epigram  made  upon  the  change  of  his 
original  name,  Arouet  into  Voltaire  : 

*  Maria  Francois  Arouet 

Fils  d'un  notaire  du  Chatelet, 

Ce  fondateur  du  plus  enorme  schisme, 

Pour  n'^tre  pas  un  savant  k  rouer, 

Se  donne  un  nom  du  plus  g^nde  incivisme. 

Par  lequel  non  obstante  il  parait  avouer 

Que  genie  illusoire,  inclinant  k  mal  faire 

II  raffine  en  escroi  et  s'entend  k  Vol-taire.' 

Voltaire  mistookpopery  for  Christianity,  and  every  satire  uttered 
on  the  most  sacred  things  connected  with  Christianity  delighted 
this  patriarch  of  irreligion,  because  in  it  he  saw  the  fruit  of  the 
seed  he  had  sown.  Guibert,  one  of  his  disciples,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  five  days  at  Ferney,  during  which  he  had  met  with  the 
most  unexceptionable  hospitality,  without  having  seen  his  illus- 
trious host,  on  departing,  left  the  following  lines  : 

*  Je  comptais  en  ces  lieux  voir  le  dieu  du  genie, 
L* entendre,  lui  parler  et  m'instruire  k  tout-point, 
Mais  c*est  comme  Jesus  en  son  Eucharistie, 
On  le  mange,  ou  le  boit  et  Ton  ne  le  voit  point !' 

Voltaire,  on  beholding  these  lines,  exclaimed  in  ecstacy : 
*  Ah  adorable  impie  !' 

His  letters,  witty  as  they  are,  can  hardly  be  read  without 
meeting  with  his  blasphemous  '  Ecrasez  Tinfame  !'  or  with  his : 
'  Twelve  individuals  were  necessary,  in  order  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity, but  I  will  show  that  one  will  be  sufficient  to  abolish  it.' 
Well  might  Young— on  occasion  of  Voltaire's  quoting  Miliou's 
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Paradise  Lost,  in  order  to  divert  a  party  of  similarly  minded 
persons,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  sacred — indignantly  ex- 
claim: 

*  Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
Thou  seemest  a  Milton,  with  his  Death  and  Sin  !' 

This  short  digression  is  necessary  in  order  to  introduce  to 
some  of  our  readers  the  man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  assume 
the  mastery  over  the  Grerman  mind^  and  to  whom  even  Prussia's 
greatest  king  now  was  stooping.  Then  it  was  that  Germany 
became  overrun  by  the  literary  productions  of  France,  that  the 
Gennan  character,  until  now  preserved  in  a  state  of  pure  mo- 
rality, was  threatened  with  corruption  by  French  infideUty,  that 
the  Gennan  mind  began  to  be  poisoned  with  the  attractive,  but 
delusive  and  highly  pernicious  system  of  French  philosophy; 
^i,  finally,  that  German  princes  so  far  forgot  themselves  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties  towards  their  subjects,  as  to  become 
the  patrons  of  foreign  learning,  whilst  native  art  and  talent 

*  Went  by  moparchs  slighted — 

Went  unhonoured,  unrequited ;  even  alas  ! 

From  high  Frederick's  throne.' 

Whilst  thus  banished  from  the  upper  circles  of  society,  the 
German  muse  found  refuge  among  the  lower  and  more  unso- 
phisticated classes.  The  appearance,  therefore,  at  that  time  of 
Lessing,  Kant,  Winkelman,  Mendelsohn,  Gleim,  Lichtenberg, 
Wieland,  Gar^«,  Engel,  Herder,  Voss,  Thiimmel,  and  a  host  of 
other  highly  talented  men,  the  great  representatives  and  advo- 
cates of  German  genius,  but  above  all,  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whom,  were  declared  enemies  of  French 
tinsel,  was  beneficial  in  the  extreme,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  true  learning  in  Germany. 

The  efifect  produced  by  the  endeavours  of  these  great  men 
npon  the  literary  taste  of  the  Germans,  was  immense.  With 
what  success  their  labours  were  crowned,  will  be  obvious,  when 
we  consider  the  influence  that  literature  has  exercised  within 
the  last  twenty -five  years  upon  the  intellect  of  Europe.  Not  only 
We  Lessing,G  oethe,  and  Schiller — a  glorious  triumvirate — 
been  the  great  regenerators  of  German  classical  learning  and 
literature,  but  they  have  exercised  almost  tJie  same  power  over 
the  'belles  lettres'  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Our  hmited  space  will  not  permit  us,  even  briefly,  to  notice  the 
beauty  of  the  German  Uterature,  or  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  the 
Mostrious  life  of  Schiller;  nor  do  we  intend  to  describe  his  charac- 
ter. To  such  of  our  readers,  as  are  anxious  to  know  more  about 
this  immortal   *  Teutonic'  bard,    but  more  particularly  to  the 
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*  student^ — to  use  the  talented  translator's  language — ^  desirous 
to  gather  noble  and  useful  lessons  of  virtue  and  manly  persever- 
ance— of  the  necessity  of  continuance  in  self-cultivation — of  th^ 
alliance   between   labour   and   success — between   honesty    ani 
genius/    we    heartily    recommend    the    perusal   of   Schiller's 
Biography,  as  prefixed  to  Sir  E,  B.  Lytton's  translations ;  and 
though  on  the  whole  perhaps  too  short,  it  still  possesses  many 
great  merits,  in  «o  far  as  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  facts 
relating  to  the  life  of  Schiller,  and  is  decidedly  among  the  best 
biographies  of  this  poet.    It  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  nature  and  character  of  his  writings,  the  reflection  of  his 
noble  mind,  a  mind  alive  to  the  purest  thoughts,  and  preg- 
njint  with  the  most  intense  love  for  moral  beauty  and  truth,  for 
intellectual  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Schiller  was  not  only  an  eminent  poet ;  he  was  among  the 
most  distinguished  prose  writers  of  his  age.  His  prose  writings 
chiefly  consist  in  his  historical  lectures  and  researches,  his  philo- 
sophical essays,  dissertations,  criticisms,  and  fragments  of  novels, 
his  dramatic  sketches,  correspondence  with  Goethe,  Von  Dalberg, 
Humboldt,  Mayer,  and  other  eminent  men.  To  Schiller's 
poetical  productions  belong  some  of  his  finest  dramatic  pieces 
and  tragedies,  as  also  his  imitations,  translations,  epigrams, 
riddles,  and  similar  poetical  trifles,  but  above  all,  his  glorious 
collection  of  lyrics. 

As  an  author,  he  is  particularly  distinguished  for  depth  and 
sublimity  of  thought,  power  of  diction  and  pathetic  feeling.  He 
alone  possessed  the  secret  how  to  enchant  by  means  of  the  most 
profoimd,  and  the  most  poetical  philosophy ,  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  mind  of  man.  He  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history 
of  literature,  where  a  man,  endowed  with  a  prosaic  nature,  has 
been  known  to  arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  poetical  perfection ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  utterly  vain  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  him  and  any  other  poet,  and  most  of  all  between 
him  and  his  great  countryman,  the  admirable  Goethe,  with 
whom  many  modern  critics  have  thought  proper  to  compare 
him. 

Two  more  opposite  natures,  the  histoiy  of  literature  cannot 
produce.  In  Schiller  we  find  nothing  but  thought  and  mind,  as 
the  only  materials  a^his  command;  in  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  we 
hfiVe  nothing  but  materialism — the  phenomenaof  external  nature. 
The  former  gives  expression  to  emotions  and  sentiments  almost 
too  high  to  be  congenial  to  the  heart  of  man ;  he  clothes  the 
most  sublime  images  in  the  garb  of  dazzling  beauty.  His 
materials  are  derived  from  an  invisible,  better  world,  unknown  to 
the  general  mass  of  mankind.  He  is  an  idealizing  poet.  Goethe, 
a   matter-of-fact   man,   is   the  poet   of  nature — or  rather — of 
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reality.     Together  these  two  illustrious  men  constitute  the  two 
extremes  of  all  philosophy — ^idealism  and  realism. 

Schiller  is  in  every  respect  a  hard  and  subtle  thinker,  but  one 
vliose  nature  it  is,  or  has  become,  to  think  with  inspiration,  thus 
giving  wing  to  his  mighty  and  ponderous  thoughts.  The  most 
electrifying  and  startling  points  in  his  manner  of  speculation,  are 
lis  most  unexpected  inferences.  We,  as  it  were,  see  them  come, 
^e  soar  with  his  genius,  we  revel  in  a  land  of  the  most  exquisite 
^reams  and  fancies.  The  reason  why  such  poetry  is  intoxicating, 
^  because  by  it  the  mind  itself  is  drawn  into  activity,  and  be- 
comes accessory  to  the  result.  This  way  of  thinking  is  wholly 
^inknown  to  the  ordinary  poet ;  the  latter  generally  finds  his 
Diaterials  already  existing,  and  hence  he  discovers  more  than  he 
ii|vents.  The  power  of  thought,  with  him  is  not  the  main  expe- 
^ent ;  this  with  him  consists  in  the  power  of  his  higher  gifts  or 
capacities  collectively;^  viz.,  spirit,  imagination,  soul,  combination, 
^d  the  power  of  invention.  . 

As  a  philosopher,  Schiller  belongs  to  the  school  of  Kant,  or 
^  speak  more  distinctly,  he  was  the  poet  of  critical  philosophy. 
Not  only  did  it  furnish  him  with  materials  and  inspiration  for 
Jus  poetry,  but  in  proportion  as  this  system  became  familiar  to 
Hm,  his  own  mind  proceeded  to  fashion  and  new  model  it. 
Philosophy,  neither  before  nor  since  his  time,  assumed  so  mag- 
luficent,  dignified,  and  yet  so  charming  an  appearance. 

Having  himself  suffered  mental  slavery  early  in  life,  he  turned 
^th  all  his  might  against  his  oppressor,  becoming  the  pro- 
tector of  that  mental  freedom,  so  essential  for  the  development 
of  mind.  This  intense  love  for  spiritual  emancipation  he  pathe- 
tically expresses  in  one  of  his  early  medical  dissertations,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  organs  (i.  e. 
the  body)  over  the  mind,  upon  which  its  functions  not  only 
depend,  but  by  which  they  are  very  frequently  generated. 
*  Tflie  Robbers,'  a  drama  written  against  society,  his  '  Maid  of 
Orleans,*  as  well  as  his  '  Philosophical  Letters,'  &c.,  are  written 
to  the  same  effect,  and  most  clearly  prove  his  ardour  for  mental 
liberty.  All  the  views  of  philosophy  once  passed  before  his 
fnhid,  and  from  him  into  his  poetical  and  other  creations.  But 
even  when  he  had  adopted  the  views  of  Kant,*  and  when  he 
had  mastered,  or — if  we  may  use  the  term — digested  Kant's 
doctrine  concerning  morals  and  taste,  then  we  see  how  strong 

*  The  foUowiDg  epigram,  made  upon  Rant  by  Schiller,  in  a  few  words^ 
deicribei  the  intellect  of  this  great  philosopher  : — 

KANT    AND    HI8    COMMENTATORS. 

'  How  many  starvelings  one  rich  man  can  nourish ! 
When  monarchs  build,  the  rubbish-carriers  flourish !' 
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and  powerful  a  thinker  he  is,  and  with  how  great  caution  he 
concedes  nothing  but  what  can  be  clearly  proved  or  demon- 
strated. '  Such  a  nature/  a  German  admirably  said,  ^  can  only 
be  based  on  the  most  extraordinary  intellectuality!^  As  in 
Grermany — and,  alas,  as  is  but  too  often  the  case  in  other  coun- 
tries— men  of  genius  have  almost  always  had  to  struggle  before 
they  could  obtain  the  success  due  to  their  talent,  Schiller  in 
like  manner  had  to  meet  with  every  disappointment  before  he 
reached  that  height  of  greatness,  on  which  he  afterwards  so  much 
distinguished  himself.  Peace  and  mind  and  comfort,  siinbeams 
so  necessary  for  the  development  and  maturity  of  genius,  and 
for  the  unfurling  of  its  heavenly  wings,  at  first  were  unknown 
to  the  true-hearted  Grerman ;  his  genius  developed  it^self  under 
oppression  and  denials  of  every  kind.  The  spirit  of  the  fiery 
youth  lay  in  fetters,  and  to  break  them  was  necessary.  By 
nature  made  for  action,  and  for  the  government  of  a  world  in  a 
faf  difierent  sphere  of  life,  he  assumed  the  mastery  over  literature, 
not  because  he  felt  its  necessity,  or  as  if  driven  to  it  from 
within,  but  because  no  more  suitable  field  for  action  presented 
itself.  It  was  therefore  well  said,  that  had  '  Schiller  not  become 
a  great  poet,  he  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  of  becoming 
a  great  man  in  public  life.  But  the  prison  might  then  easily 
have  been  his  unhappy,  though  honourable  lot !' 

Schiller's  prose  works,  such  as  his  '  Thirty  Years'  War,'  the 
^Abfall  der  Niederlande  von  Spanien,'  and  other  historical 
writings ;  his  philosophical  essays,  criticisms,  and  innumerable 
other  highly  interesting  and  important  literary  productions,  are 
no  less  replete  with  the  most  perfect  ideal  beauty  than  they  are 
with  profound  philosophical  speculation ;  while  in  charm  and 
grace  of  diction,  they  as  yet  have  remained  unrivalled.  But 
what  distinguishes  this  great  poet  even  as  a  novelist,  is  his  power 
of  invention,  and  his  inimitable  talent  of  picturesque  narrative. 
His  '  Ghostseer,'  though  a  fragment,  is  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  romantic  style. 

But  excellent  though  all  his  other  works  undoubtedly  are, 
the  greatest  admiration  of  Schiller's  genius,  is  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  his  lyrics,  the  noblest  fruit  of  his  mind,  the  most 
exquisite  flower  of  lyric  poetry  in  general.  Almost  every  poem 
is  a  perfect  gem,  distinguished  alike  for  invention,  for  beauty 
of  pathos,  for  elegance  of  form,  for  depth  of  thought;  but, 
above  all,  for  the  highest  and  piu'est  morality.  Many  persons 
fancy  they  discover  in  these  poems  a  deficiency  of  sentiment 
and  a  want  of  warmth.  This,  in  our  opinion,  has  no  more  foxm- 
dation  than  thenotionswhich  some  haveregarding  Schiller's  talent 
for  wit  and  humour.  No  poet  is  more  remarkable  for  fervour 
and  genuine  feeling,  which  is  suflSciently  proved— if  any  proof 
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at  all  be  necessary — by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  works  * 
are  read  by  both  old  and  young,  at  home  and  abroad.     The 
pHlosophy  which  breathes  in  every  line  is  wholly  different  from 
a  mere   cold   reasoning;  it   is   a  philosophy   of  imagination. 
Every  line  of  his  poetry  is  the  happy  result  of  an  inspiration, 
coupled  with  noble  emotions  and  speculations.     Cold  reasoning 
and  logical  inferences,  though  arrayed  in  beautiful  forms  and 
poeticd  phraseology,   neither  can,   nor  ever  will,   touch   the 
human  heart,   because   not   the  firuit  of  the  heart.     Neither 
individuals,  nor  the  multitude  will  be  affected  by  it,  but  least 
and  last  of  all — ^youth.     At  that  stage  of  life,  man  is  more  apt 
to  feel  than  to  think ;  to  act  from  impulse  rather  than  from 
reflection ;  and  unless  his  heart  be  appealed  to,  it  will  for  ever 
remain  cold  and  unmoved.     Unless  there  be  a  sympathy  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  reader,  the  effect  of  all  his  reasonings, 
beautiful  though  they  be,  will  and  must  be  feeble.'  What  is  it 
that  causes  the  popularity  of   Uhland,   of   Shakespere,  or  of 
Bums?     It   is  their  heartiness,  their  generous   emotions  re- 
sponded to  by  our  own ;  their  playfulness  of  mood,  coupled  with 
mnocent  or  artless  language,  which  make  these  men  the  poets 
and  instructors  of  the  people.     It  does  not  often  happen  that 
the  productions  of  the  same  poet  will  please  the  old  and  the 
joung,  the  male  and  the  female  sex.     The  generality  of  poets 
either  please  the  one  or  the  other ;  the  true  poetical  genius,  the 
w«n/y  poet  alone  is  deemed  worthy  of  becoming  the  instructor 
of  nations, — of  a  worlcl.     The  celebrated  Goethe  is  read  by  the 
old,  or  at  least  by  such  as  are  far  advanced  in  age,  and  chiefly 
by  the  more  enlightened  class  of  society ;  Schiller  is  read  by 
the  nation.     Goethe  seldom  pleases  the  fair  sex;    Schiller  is 
their  admiration.     Goethe,  with  the  German  youth,  is  anything 
but  a  favourite ;  Schiller  is  absolutely  worshipped.     And  even 
in  our  own  country  how  many  young  people  are  there  who  are 
more  acquainted  with  Schiller,  and  even  Jean  Paul,  (Richter) 
than  with  Goethe?     So  much  for  Schiller's  want  of  warmth 
and  sentiment!      To    such    as    are    sceptical    regarding  his 
humour    and     wit,    we    recommend    a    careful     perusal    of 
'Wallenstein's  Lager,'  i.  e.,  ^  Wallenstein's  Camp,'  or  at  least 
the  eighth  scene  of  this  magnificent,  though   short  dramatic 
poem,  preceding   his    more    elaborate   works,  entitled,    *The 
Piceolomini,'  and,    ^  Wallenstein's  Death,'  both  of  which  have 
been  translated  in   a  masterly  style,  by  Coleridge.     But  his 
play  of  '  Turandot,^  Der  Parasit,'  his  ^  Epigrams,'  and,  ^  The 
Celebrated  Womaii:  or,  An  Epistle  by  a  married  man  to  a 
fellow-sufferer,'  the  latter  so  happily  translated  in  the   collec- 
tion before  us,  and  which  we  here  subjoin,  will  likewise  shew, 
that  Schiller  was  deficient  in  neither  wit  nor  humour ;   but 
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on  the  contrary^  that  he  possessed  these  gifts  in  a  ver 
degree. 

THE  CELEBRATED  WOMAN. 

An  Efistlb  bt  a  married  Man,  to  a  Fbllow-Suffbri 

Can  I,  my  friend,  with  thee  condole  ?— 
Can  I  conceive  the  woes  that  try  men. 
When  late  repentance  racks  the  soul 
Ensnared  into  the  toils  of  H3rmen  ? 
Can  I  take  part  in  such  distress  ? — 
Poor  martyr, —  most  devoutly,  '  Yes  !* 
Thou  weep' St  hecause  thy  spouse  has  flown 
To  arms  preferred  before  thine  own ; — 
A  faithless  wife, — I  grant  the  curse, — 
And  yet,  my  friend,  it  might  be  worse ! 
Just  hear  another^s  tale  of  sorrow. 
And,  in  comparing,  comfort  borrow ! 

What !  dost  thou  think  thyself  undone. 
Because  thy  rights  are  shared  with  One  ! 
O,  happy  man — be  more  resigned 
My  wife  belongs  to  all  mankind ! 
My  wife — she's  found  abroad — ^at  home ; 
But  cross  the  Alps  and  she's  at  Rome ; 
Sail  to  the  Baltic — there  you'll  find  her ; 
Loimge  on  the  Boulevards — kind  and  kinder : 
In  short,  you've  only  just  to  drop 

Where'er  they  sell  the  last  new  tale. 
And,  bound  and  lettered  in  the  shop. 

You'll  find  my  lady  up  for  sale ! 

*  *  *  :|c  4e 

It  galls  you  that  you  scarce  are  able 
To  stake  a  florin  at  the  table — 
Confront  the  pit,  or  join  the  walk. 
But  straight  cdl  tongues  begin  to  talk  ! 
O  that  such  luck  could  me  befieJ, 
Just  to  be  talked  about  at  all ! 
Behold  me  dwindling  in  my  nook. 
Edged  at  her  left, — and  not  a  look ! 
A  sort  of  rushlight  of  a  life. 
Put  out  by  that  great  orb— my  wife ! 

Scarce  is  the  morning  grey — ^before 
Postman  and  porter  crowd  the  door ; 
No  premier  has  so  dear  a  lev6e — 

She  finds  the  mail-bag  half  its  trade ; 
My  God — the  parcels  are  so  heavy  ! 

And  not  a  parcel  carriage-paid  ! 
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But  then — ^the  truth  must  be  confessed— 
They're  aU  so  charmingly  addressed : 
Whate'er  they  cost,  they  well  requite  her — 
'  To  Madame  Blank,  the  Famous  Writer  !' 
Poor  thing,  she  sleeps  so  soft !  and  yet 

'  Twere  worth  my  life  to  spare  her  slumber ; 
'  Madam — ^from  Jena — the  Gazette — 

The  Berlin  Journal — ^the  last  number !' 
Sudden  she  wakes :  those  eyes  of  blue 
(Sweet  eyes  !)  fell  straight — on  the  Review ! 
I  by  her  side — all  undetected. 
While  those  cursed  columns  are  inspected  ; 
Loud  squall  the  children  over  head, 
Still  she  reads  on,  till  all  is  read : 
At  last  she  lays  that  darling  by. 

And  asks — '  What  makes  the  baby  cry  ?' 

«  *  *  «  « 

Now  roll  the  coach- wheels  to  the  muster — 

Now  round  my  house  her  votaries  cluster ; 

Spruce  Abb^  Millefleures — ^Baron  Herman — 

Tlie  English  lord,  who  don't  know  German — 

But  all  uncommonly  well  read 

From  matchless  A  to  deathless  Z ! 

Sneaks  in  the  comer,  shy  and  small, 

A  thing  which  men  the  husband  call ! 

While  every  fop  with  flattery  fires  her. 

Swears  with  what  passion  he  admires  her. — 

•  Passion  !'  *  admirer  !'  and  still  you're  dumb  ?' 

Lord  bless  your  soul,  the  worst's  to  come : — 

I'm  forced  to  bow,  as  I'm  a  sinner, — 

And  hope — the  rogue  will  stay  to  dinner ! 

But,  oh,  at  dinner ! — there's  the  sting ; 

I  see  my  cellar  on  the  wing  ! 

You  know  if  Burgundy  is  dear  ? 

Mine  once  emerg'd  three  times  a  year ! 

And  now,  to  wash  these  learned  throttles. 

In  dozens  disappear  the  bottles  ; 

They  well  must  drink  who  well  do  eat, 

(IVe  sunk  a  capital  on  meat.) 

Her  immortality,  I  fear,  a 

Death-blow  will  prove  to  my  Medeira ; 

'T  has  given,  alas !  a  mortal  shock 

To  that  old  friend — ^my  Steinberg  Hock  !* 

And  what  my  thanks  for  all  ?  a  pout — 
Sour  looks— -deep  sighs ;  but  what  about  ? 
About !  O,  that  I  well  divine- 
That  such  a  pearl  should  fell  to  swine— 

*  The  German  name  for  this  kind  of  Rhenish  wine,  is  '  Nierensteiner.' 
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That  such  a  literary  ruby 

Should  grace  the  finger  of  a  booby  ! 

*  4(  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Well,  then  (O  man,  how  light  thy  woes 

Compared  with  mine — thou  need'st  must  see  !) 

My  wife,  undaunted,  greatly  goes — 
And  leaves  the  orphans  (seven  ! ! !)  to  me  ! 

O,  wherefore  art  thou  flown  so  soon. 

Thou  first  fair  year — ^love's  honeymoon ! 

Ah,  dream  too  exquisite  for  life ! 

Home's  goddess — in  the  name  of  wife  ! 

Reared  by  each  grace — ^yet  but  to  be 

Man's  household  Angadomen^ ! 

With  mind  from  which  the  sunbeams  fall. 

Rejoicing  while  pervading  all ; 

Frank  in  the  temper  pleased  to  please — 

Soft  in  the  feeling  waked  with  ease. 

So  broke,  as  native  of  the  skies. 

The  heart- enthraller.  on  my  eyes  ; 

So  saw  I,  like  a  morn  of  May, 

The  playmate  given  to  glad  my  way ; 

With  eyes  that  more  than  lips  bespoke. 

Eyes  whence — sweet  words — *  I  love  thee  !*  broke  ! 

So — Ah,  what  transports  then  were  mine  ! 

I  led  the  bride  before  the  shrine  ! 

And  saw  the  future  years  revealed. 

Glassed  on  my  hope — one  blooming  field ! 

More  wide,  and  widening  more,  were  given 

The  angel-gates  disclosing  heaven ; 

Round  us  ttie  lovely,  mirthful  troop 

Of  children  came — ^yet  still  to  me 
The  loveliest — merriest  of  the  group 

The  happy  mother  seemed  to  be ! 
Mine,  by  the  bonds  that  bind  us  more 
Than  all  the  oaths  the  priest  before ; 
Mine,  by  the  concord  of  content. 
When  heart  with  heart  is  music-blent ; 
When,  as  sweet  sounds  in  unison. 
Two  lives  harmonious  melt  in  one ! 
When — sudden  (O  the  villain !) — came 

Upon  the  scene  a  mind  profound  ! — 
A  bel-esprit,  who  whispered  '  Fame,* 

And  shook  my  card-house  to  the  ground. 

What  have  I  now  instead  of  all 
The  Eden  lost  of  hearth  and  hall  ? 
What  comforts  for  the  heaven  bereft  ? 
What  of  the  younger  angels  left  ? 
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A  sort  of  intellectual  mule. 

Men's  stubborn  mind  in  woman's  shape, 
Too  hard  to  love,  too  frail  to  rule — 

A  sage  engrafted  on  an  ape ! 
To  what  she  calls  the  realm  of  mind, 

She  leaves  that  throne,  her  sex,  to  crawl. 
The  cestus  and  the  charm  resigned — 

A  public  gaping-show  to  all ! 
She  blots  from  beauty's  golden  book* 

A  name  'mid  nature's  choicest  few. 
To  gain  the  glory  of  a  nook 

In  Doctor  Dunderhead's  Review.' 

Considering  the  excellencies  and  great  beauties  of  Schiller's 
Jtical  productions,  their  smoothness,  elegance,  and  brilliancy, 

diflSculty  the  translator  has  to  encounter,  must  be  great  in 
portion.  A  person  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  poet, 
3lly  able  to  appreciate  and  to  enter  with  all  his  soul  into  the 
it  of  these  poetical  effusions,  may  perhaps  be  the 
Y  individual  at  all  suitable  for  a  task  at  once  so  tempting 
1  yet  so  diflScult  and  dangerous.  The  translator,  compara- 
ly  speaking,  may  perhaps  have  nothing  to  lose  by  an  attempt 
his  kind,  but  the  author  has  much.  That  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
the  translator  of  the  poems  before  us,  has  been  successful  to 
reat  extent,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

n  the  short  but  well  written  life  prefixed  to  the  translations, 
sems  to  us  that  Sir  Edward  has  not  made  suflBcient  use  of 
many  admirable  biographies  of  Schiller  lately  published  in 
many,  nor  does  he  seem  at  all  to  be  acquainted  with  any  of 

criticisms  on  Schiller's  works.  For  although  Hofmeister, 
wab,  Madame  Von  Wolzogen,  and  others,  may  be  very  ex- 
ent  and  trustworthy  authorities,  yet  an  acquaintance  with 
li  men  as  Komer  (the  father  of  the  soldier-poet  of  this  name), 
Qzel,  but  more  particularly  Laube  and  many  others,  would 
e  proved  highly  advantageous  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 
iller's  life,  aswritten  by  Sir  Edward,  has  many  excellent  points. 
the  common  reader  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
3neral  insight  into  the  life  and  character  of  this,  perhaps  the 
fitest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  since  almost  all  the 
ements  are  based  on  facts,  its  value  naturally  becomes  en- 
ced.  But  if  the  reader  himself,  it  may  be  a  critic,  should 
pen  to  expect  a  critical  review  of  the  life  and  literary  pro- 
tions  of  Schiller,  he  will  be  disappointed,  for  except  a  few 
ts  or  remarks  now  and  then  thrown  out,  the  whole  is  barren 
riticism. 

The  Golden  Book. — So  was  entitled  in  some  Italian  States  (Venice  espe- 
y)  the  catalogue  iu  which  the  noble  families  were  enrolled. 
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The  attentive  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ori, 
will  easily  perceive  in  some  parts  of  these  translations  a  c< 
want  of  animation  and  adroitness  in  the  management  c 
subject.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  owing  to  a  want  of  self-< 
on  the  part  of  the  translator,  who  did  not  sufficiently  an 
mate  the  spirit  of  the  author  with  his  own.  In  others  ags 
will  discover  too  great  a  license  and  an  indomitable  propi 
towards  paraphrasing,  or  what  the  translator  calls  '  free  1 
lation  /  but  the  consequence  of  which  '  free  translation^  ver 
quently  is  the  destruction  of  the  euphony  and  harmony 
ceptible  in  every  line  of  the  original.  In  translations  a  c( 
degree  of  freedom  cannot  fairly  be  denied ;  nay,  it  is  ev 
many  cases  unavoidable,  but  that  freedom  must  not  degen 
into  licentiousness,  which  not  only  is  not  allowable,  but  by  ^ 
the  finest  original  poem  may  become  a  mere  caricature,  inst< 
a  faithful  translation.  Passages  too  '  freely'  translated  frequ 
occur  in  the  '  Diver,'  the  '  Lay  of  the  Bell,'  the  '  Fight  wit 
Dragon,'  '  Fridolin ;  or,  the  Message  to  the  Forge,'  the  '  Sb 
of  the  Earth,'  and  many  others.  But  wherever  the  trani 
approaches  most  to  his  original,  there  he  is  the  most  succe 
there  we  seldom  meet  with  those  forced  constructions,  in 
racies  in  metre,  and  a  certain  roughness,  which  to  the  ] 
ear  sounds  anything  but  musical.  In  consequence  of  the  n 
rous  compounds  of  the  German  language — the  flexibility 
structure,  the  copiousness  and  energy  of  its  roots,  for  which 
the  Greek,  it  is  eminent,  less  license  may  be  taken  w 
than  with  other  languages. 

Yet  though  the  faults  of  some  of  Sir  Edward's  translatioi 
great,  the  sterling  worth  of  others  again,  unquestionably, 
greater.     Wherever  the  translator,  as  very  frequently  hap 
is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  genius  of  the  original,  he  i 
mirable  in  the  extreme,  his  performances  are  there  truly 
terly,  both  in  language  and  in  spirit !     If  in  some  of  his 
translations' — the  forlorn  offspring  of  his  muse — ^he  seems  a 
poetaster,  in  the  others  on  the  contrary,  he  is  truly  grand, 
real  poet.    The  Hon.  —  Talbot,  Mr.  Phillimore,  and  perha{ 
or  two  more  German  scholars  excepted,  we  do  not  know  ai 
dividual  who  is  more  suited  for  such  a  task  than  Sir.  '. 
Lytton,  and  only  regret  that  the  whole  of  Schiller's  p 
have  not  been  translated  by  one  who,  it  is  evident,  were  I 
clined,  could  do  them  justice. 

The  specimen  which  we  have  already  given,  as  illustrati 
what  we  have  stated,  prevents  us  from  furnishing  the  readei 
more  examples  of  Schiller's  genius.  Those,  therefore,  wh 
willing  to  judge  for  themselves,  how  far  our  statements  ree 
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ing  this  master-mind  are  correct^  and  how  far  the  translator's 
efforts  are  really  deserving  of  the  praise  we  have  bestowed  on 
them,  are  referred  to  the  volumes  themselves. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  Sir  Edward's  judicious 
in?ersion  of  the  order  of  time.  By  placing  Schiller'^maturest 
poems  first,  and  his  youthful  compositions  last,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce this  poet  to  the  English  public,  the  translator  has  dis- 
played a  great  deal  of  taste  and  sound  judgment,  and  by  pre- 
fixmg  short  notices  to  many  of  the  greater  poems,  containing 
their  origin,  history,  etc.,  their  value  has  been  considerably  ex- 
hanced. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  subject,  and  in  so  doing,  must 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  the  perusal  of 
these  translations  has  afforded  us.  To  adopt  Sir  E.  B.  Lyt- 
ton's  words,  we  constantly  perceive  in  Schiller's  poems,  'a 
great  and  forcible  intellect  ever  appealing  to  the  best  feelings — 
ever  exalting  those  whom  it  addresses  —  ever  intent  upon 
strengthening  man  in  his  struggles  with  his  destiny,  and  uniting 
with  a  golden  chain  the  outer  world  and  the  inner  to  the  celes- 
tial throne.'  We  doubt  not  that  any  of  our  readers  who  follow 
our  example,  by  perusing  these  poems,  will  be  amply  rewarded. 
The  volumes  are  very  tastefully  got  up,  and  will  prove  a  valua- 
hle  addition,  as  weU  as  ornament,  to  the  poetical  libraries  of 
our  readers. 


Art.  V.  Excursions  through  the  Slave  States  from  Washington,  on  the 
Potomac,  to  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  with  Sketches  of  Popular  Manners 
and  Geological  Notices,  By  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh.  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Londou  :  John  Murray. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's  volumes  relate  to  a  portion  of  the 
American  States  very  rarely  visited  by  English  travellers,  and  of 
which  consequently  little  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  British 
public.  The  river  Potomac,  which  empties,  itself  into  the  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  divides  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  Unites  States 
luto  twro  unequal  parts,  and  constitutes,  with  the  exception  of 
Maryland,  the  boundary  between  the  southern  slave,  and  the 
northern  free  states.  To  the  former  of  these  divisions  the  pre- 
jent  volumes  relate ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  weight  of  our  author's  testimony, 
^d  pronouncing  on  the  verdict  he  utters.  Though  not  pos- 
sessed of  very  high  notions  of  American  character  and  institu- 
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tions^  it  would  be  doing  him  gross  injustice  to  give  his  statements 
a  wider  range  of  application  than  he  obviously  contemplates,  or 
to  charge  him  with  pronouncing  sentence  on  the  whole  republic 
when  he  reprobates  the  vices,  or  ridicules  the  vulgarity  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  a  district  only.  It  is  quite  clear  that  though  a 
resident  in  the  states  for  thirty  years,  he  has  little — save  his 
spirit  of  enterprize  and  patient  endurance — in  common  with  the 
Americans.  He  is  much  more  of  an  Englishman,  notwithstand- 
ing his  long  absence,  than  of  an  American.  His  habits  both  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  in  accordance  with  the  old  country, 
whose  monarchy,  church,  and  class  legislature  he  regards  with 
veneration,  and  deems  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  people. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  he  travelled  over  the  frontier  states  of  the 
Union,  and  describes  the  society  which  exists  at  its  very  out- 
skirts, where  civiUzation  is  of  necessity  least  advanced,  and  the 
restraints  of  law  and  the  salutary  influences  of  public  opinion 
are  least  felt,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  disclosures.  Our  own 
country  will,  in  its  measure,  furnish  a  parallel.  Between  St. 
James's  and  St.  Giles's  the  refinement  of  polished  life  as  seen 
in  London,  and  the  coarseness  approaching  to  semi-barbarism 
which  prevails  elsewhere,  there  is  as  great  a  contrast  as  exists 
between  the  high-minded  and  educated  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  lowest  specimens  of  humanity  which  their  border  States 
supply.  It  is  not  long  since  that  the  colliers  of  Kingswood, 
and  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall,  to  say  nothing  of  other  similar 
classes,  might  successfully  have  competed,  in  all  qualities  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  refinement  and  moral  culture,  with  the 
backwoodsmen  of  America. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  from  the 
disposition  recently  induced  amongst  us,  by  the  transactions  of 
a  few  of  the  American  states,  to  take  the  worst  possible  view  of 
the  character  and  resources  of  their  republic.  The  early  preju- 
dices which  prevailed  in  this  country  were  giving  way  to  a  more 
friendly  and  honourable  feeling,  when  the  repudiation  doctrines 
put  forth  by  Pennsylvania  and  other  members  of  the  federal 
union  have  revived  them  with  augmented  strength,  and  given 
them  a  semblance  of  truthfulness  with  which  it  is  difficult  to 
cope.  The  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  induce  a  ready 
credence  of  everything  discreditable  to  America,  a  willingness 
of  belief  to  her  disadvantage,  an  unconscious  extension  to  her 
whole  people  of  what  is  true  of  individuals  only.  Something  of 
this  kind  is  apparent  in  the  volumes  before  us,  notwithstan^ng 
the  disclaimer  of  the  IrUroduction,  and  their  reader  will  be  in 
danger  of  the  same  if  not  perpetually  on  his  guard.  It 
belongs  to  the  Americans  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  incurred  by 
their  recent  proceedings.    No  other  nation  has  so  much  interest 
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in  their  doing  so  as  themselves.  Their  credit  has  been  destroyed, 
their  commercial  good  name  is  gone,  and  the  consequences  which 
must  result  to  a  people  situated  as  they  are,  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken.  We  have  yet  sufficient  confidence  in  their  shrewdness 
and  honesty  to  believe  that  they  will  set  themselves  right  with 
their  creditors,  and  in  the  meantime  would  caution  our  readers 
against  the  errors  to  which  this  false  step  of  theirs  may  lead 
us.  Let  us  condemn  what  is  wrong,  without  loosing  sight  of 
their  better  qualities  and  more  honourable  dealings. 

The  work  before  us  has  been  in  manuscript  some  years.  In 
1834-1835,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  undertook  a  tour  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  an  examination  of  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  country. 
From  one  of  the  unfrequented  and  wUd  parts  of  Arkansas,  he 
communicated  some  account  of  these  phenomena,  and  of  the 
habits  of  the  frontier  settlers  to  a  scientific  friend  in  London, 
which  led  to  an  announcement  by  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  of  a 
work  similar  to  the  present.  Being  however  then  a  resident  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  was  earnestly  dissua- 
ded from  publication  by  some  of  his  American  friends.  To  their 
counsel  he  assented,  and  when  on  his  return  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  boundary  commis- 
sioners, a  further  postponement  became  inevitable.  Freed  at 
length  from  that  restraint,  the  author  '  has  again  taken  up  his 
manuscript,  and  having  well  considered  the  incidents  and  senti- 
ments contained  in  it,  and  finding  nothing  there  that  can  be 
deemed  objectionable  by  those  who  are  only  desirous  to  have 
the  truth  placed  before  them,  he  has  at  length  resolved  upon  its 
publication ;  assuring  his  readers  that  it  is  a  faithful  and  almost 
literal  transcription  from  his  original  journals,  the  incidents  of 
the  tour  having  always  been  noted  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
journal  having  been  regularly  written  up  at  least  once  a  week.' 

His  tour  commenced  in  July,  1834,  and  lay  from  Baltimore 
across  the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  where  he  visited  the 
various  Springs,  of  whose  waters  and  visiters  he  has  furnished 
an  accurate  and  amusing  account.  His  geological  examinations 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  were  close  and  labo- 
rious, and  the  result  as  shewn  in  the  volumes  before  us  is  highly 
praiseworthy  and  valuable.  At  the  spas  of  Virginia  things  are 
carried  on  much  the  same  as  at  our  Harrowgates  and  Chelten- 
hams,  save  that  the  refinement  and  delicate  politeness  of  the 
latter  are  wanting.  In  proof  of  this  our  traveller  shall  describe 
his  reception  at  the  warm  springs. 

*  Until  it  is  determined  that  you  do  not  go  to  the  rival  hotel,  the  zeal 
in  your  service  is  overwhelming ;  the  landlord  brings  out  his  very  best 
politeness,  the  waiters  grin  and  bow,  and  the  other  harpies  stand  ready 
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to  seize  upon  your  luggage,  with  an  apparent  disinterestedness  t 
would  induce  a  novice  to  suppose  that  the  fable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ^ 
acting  over  again.  What  an  expenditure  of  fine  feeling  it  would  < 
travellers  upon  observing  how  deeply  interested  and  concerned  ab 
them  everybody  appears  to  .be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  rising  doubt  1 
their  concern  is  as  to  how  long  you  are  going  to  stay,  and  how  m 
money  they  are  likely  to  get  from  you !  Covered  with  dust,  and 
patient  to  get  out  of  the  stage-coach,  we  soon  announced  our  intent 
to  stay  a  few  days.  Having  taken  this  important  step,  our  luggage 
instantly  whipped  out  of  sight ;  and  supposing  we  were  following  it, 
ascended  some  steps  to  the  portico  of  a  tolerably  large  hotel.  On  g 
ing  this,  it  was  a  matter  that  excited  our  admiration  to  perceive  ] 
suddenly  that  anxious  solitude,  of  which  we  had  so  lately  been  the 
jects,  had  assumed  an  abstract  position.  The  landlord  had  made 
bows,  the  waiters  their  grimaces,  our  names  had  been  taken,  in  lit 
in  libro,  and  being  regularly  bagged,  we  were  left  to  provide  for  ( 
selves,  not  a  soul  coming  near  us.  A  fiddle  was  screaking  in  one  of 
rooms ;  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  portico,  in  the  midst  of  a  nun 
of  queer-looking  ladies,  with  and  without  toumures,  corseted  up  in  all  s 
of  ways,  and  their  hair  dressed  in  every  possible  form.  The  gentlen 
in  greater  numbers,  were  chewing,  spitting,  and  smoking,  with  an  < 
that  evinced  their  superiority,  and  all  staring  at  us  in  the  most  determi 
manner.  Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  we  were  out  of  the  wo 
had  got  into  fashionable  society,  and  were  now  going  to  depend  i] 
the  tender  mercies  of  landlords,  landladies,  and  dirty,  impudent,  b 
waiters*' — Vol.  i.,  pp.  26 — 28  . 

We  cannot  aflford  space  for  our  author's  sketches  of  the  a 
pany  with  which  he  met,  or  of  the  habits  which  prevailed 
this  and  the  other  springs  which  he  visited.  An  amusing 
count  is  given  of  Colonel  Fry,  the  landlord  of  the  warm  sprii 
and  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  manager  of  the  white  sulphur  sprii 
each  a  character  in  his  own  way,  and  only  to  be  found  in  sue 
community  as  the  present  state  of  American  society  constitu 
The  following  sketch  of  the  dinner  table  at  the  latter  p] 
exhibits  a  scene  which  must  have  been  suflSciently  vexatious 
an  English  visitor. 

'  But  who  can  describe  the  noise,  the  confusion  incident  to  a  gi 
bolting  operation  conducted  by  three  hundred  American  performers, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  black  slaves  to  help  them  ?     It  seemed  to  me 
almost  every  man  at  table  considered  himself  at  job-work  against  t 
stuffing  sausages  and  whatever  else  he  could  cram  into  his  throat, 
the  dinner-scene  presented  a  spectacle  still  more  extraordinary  than 
breakfast.     And,  first,  as  to  the  cooking,  which  was  after  this  m* 
Bacon,  venison,  beef,  and  mutton,  were  all  boiled  together  in  the  8 
vessel ;  then  those  pieces  that  were  to  represent  roast  meat  were  ti 
out   and  put  into   an  oven   for  awhile ;  after  which   a   sort  of  c 
gravy  was  poured  from  a  huge  pitcher  indiscriminately  upon  roast 
boiled.     What  with  this  strange  banquet,  and  the  clinking  of  ko 
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aod  forks,  the  rattling  of  plates,  the  confused  runuing  about  of  troops  of 
^    dirty  slaves,  the  numerous  cries  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  the  ez- 
■     dmnations  of  the  new  comers,  '  Oh,  my  gracious  !  I  reckon  I  never  did 
Mc  sich  a  dirty  table-cloth,'  the  nasty  appearance  of  the  incomprehen- 
able  dishes,  the  badness  of  the  water  brought  from  the  creek  where  the 
dothes  were  washed,  and  the  universal  feculence  of  everything  around, 
the  scene  was  perfectly  astounding.     Twice  I  tried  to  dine  there,  but  it 
was  impossihle.     I  could  do  nothing  but  stare,  and  before  my  wonder 
was  over  everything  was  gone,  people  and  all,  except  a  few  slow  eaters. 
I  never  could  hecome  reconciled  to  the  universal  filth,  as  some  told  me 
they  had  got  to  be,  and  my  wife  would  literally  have  got  nothing  to  eat 
if  I  had  not  given  a  douceur  to  the  cook,  and  another  to  one  of  the  black 
•ervants,  to  provide  her  every  day  a  small  dish  of  fried  venison  or  mutton, 
f    for  which  we  waited  until  it  was  placed  before  her  ;  this,  with  very  good 
bread — and  it  always  was  good — was  her  only  resource.  Much  squeezed 
M  we  were  first,  there  was  a  sensible  relaxation  and  more  elbow-room 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  numbers  who  had  the 
talent  of  bolting  their  '  feed'  in  five  minutes.     A  gentleman  drew  my 
attention  to  one  of  these  quick  feeders,  who  had  been  timed  by  himseif 
and  others,  and  who  had  been  observed  to  bolt  the  most  extraordinary 
quantities  of  angular  pieces  of  bacon,  beef,  and  mutton,  in  the  short  period 
of  two  minutes  and  a  half.     This  was  a  strange,  meagre,  sallow-looking 
man,  with  black  hair  and  white  whiskers  and  beard,  as  if  his  jaws  had 
done  more  work  than  his  brains.     All  the  bolters  went  at  it  just  as  quick 
feeders  do  in  a  kennel  of  hounds,  helping  themselves  to  a  whole  dish 
without  ceremony,  cutting  off  immense  long  morsels,  and  then  presenting 
them  with  a  dextrous  turn  of  the  tongue  to  the  anxious  oesophagus, 
would  launch  them  down  by  the  small  end  foremost,  with  all  the  confi- 
dence that  an  alligator  swallows  a  young  nigger,  into  that  friendly  asy- 
lorn  where  roast  and  boiled,  baked  and  stewed,  pudding  and  pie,  all  that 
is  good,  and  too  often  what  is  not  very  good,  meet  for  all  sorts  of  noble 
and  ignoble  purposes.     These  quick  feeders,  with  scarce  an  exception, 
were  gaunt,  sallow,  uncomely- looking  persons,  incapable  of  inspiring 
much  interest  out  of  their  coffins,  always  excepting,  however,  the  per- 
fcmner  with  the  white  whiskers,  whose  unrivalled  talent  in  the  present 
state  of  the  drama,  might,  perhaps,  be  turned  to  great  account  in  some 
of  the  enlightened  capitals  of  Europe.' — ib.,  pp.  76—78. 

In  his  notice  of  Virginia — which  by-the-bye  is  a  favourite 
State  with  our  author — references  are  of  course  made  to  its 
dave  system^  and  to  the  slave  traffic  now  carried  on  to  an 
extent  that  threatens  to  rival  the  African  trade  itself.  The 
tenns  employed  respecting  the  former  are  far  too  slight  and 
general.  The  system  is  condemned^  but  the  persons  sustaining 
ft  are  suffered  to  go  free ;  hopes  of  its  ultimate  extinction 
8ie  expressed^  whilst  the  only  men  who  honestly  contemplate 
tlus  end^  are  censured  as  impracticable  and  visionary.  The 
eoonnit^  of  the  evil  is  admitted,  and  strong  terms  are  em- 
I^oyed  in  its  reprobation,  but  woe  be  to  those  who  adopt  the 

Vol.  XVI.  o 
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only  means  which  are  likely  to  effect  its  destruction.  Eur( 
now  rings  with  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  \ 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  shall  describe  one  of  the  scenes  he  ^ 
nessed  on  the  soil  of  republican  America,  as  if  in  mocker 
human  profession,  and  in  proof  of  the  baseness  to  which 
nature  can  stoop. 

•  Just  as  we  reached  New  River,  in  the  early  grey  of  the  morning 

came  up  with  a  singular  spectacle,  the  most  striking  one  of  the  lu 

have  ever  witnessed.     It  was  a  camp  of  negro  slave-drivers,  just  p 

ing  up  to  start ;  they  had  about  three  hundred  slaves  with  Uiem, 

had  bivouacked  the  preceding  night  in  chains  in  the  woods  ;  these 

were  conducting  to  Natchez,  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  to  work  i 

the  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana.     It  resembled  one  of  those  coffl< 

slaves  spoken  of  by  Mungo  Park,  except  that  they  had  a  caravan  of 

waggons  and  single-horse  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 

white  people,  and  any  of  the  blacks  that  should  fall  lame,  to  which 

were  now  putting  the  horses  to  pursue  their  march.     The  female  si 

were,  some  of  them  sitting  on  logs  of  wood,  whilst  others  were  8tan< 

and  a  great  many  little  black  children  were  warming  themselves  a 

fires  of  the  bivouac.     In  front  of  them  all,  and  prepared  for  the  mi 

stood,  in  double  files,  about  two  hundred  male  slaves,  manacled  and  ck 

tii  each  other,     I  had  never  seen  so  revolting  a  sight  before !     I 

men  in  fetters,  torn  from  the  lands  where  they  were  bom,  from  th< 

they  had  formed,  and  from  the  comparatively  easy  condition  which 

cultural  labour  affords,  and  driven  by  white  men,  with  liberty  and  e 

ity  in  their  mouths,  to  a  distant  and  unhealthy  country,  to  perish  ii 

sugar-mills  of  Louisiana,  where  the  duration  of  life  for  a  sugar-miU 

does  not  exceed  seven  years  !     To  make  this  spectacle  stiU  more 

gusting  and  hideous,  some  of  the  principal  white  slave-drivers,  who 

tolerably  well  dressed,  and  had  broad-brimmed  white  hats  on,  with 

crape  round  them,  were  standing  near,  laughing  and  smoking  cigars 

'  It  was  an  interesting,  but  a  melancholy  spectacle,  to  see  them  • 

the  passage  of  the  river ;  first,  a  man  on  horseback  selected  a  sh 

place  in  the  ford  for  the  male  slaves ;  then  followed  a  waggon  and 

horses,  attended  by  another  man  or  horseback.     The  other  wa| 

contained  the  chil(h%n  and  some  that  were  lame,  whilst  the  scov 

flat  boats,  crossed  the  women  and  some  of  the  people  belonging  t 

caravan.     There  was  much  method  and  vigilance  observed,  for  thi 

one  of  the  situations  where  the  gangs — always  watchful  to  obtain 

liberty — often  show  a  disposition  to  mutiny,  knowing  that  if  one  o 

of  them  could  wrench  their  manacles  off,  they  could  soon  free  the 

and  either  disperse  themselves  or  overpower  and  slay  their  sordid  ke 

and  fly  to  the  Free  States.     The  slave-drivers,  aware  of  this  dispc 

in  the  imfortunate  negroes,  endeavour  to  mitigate  their  discontc 

feeding  them  well  on  the  march,  and  by  encouraging  them  to 

'  Old  Virginia  never  tire,'  to  the  banjo.' — ib.,  pp.  119 — 123. 

Our  traveller's  introduction  to  the  American  president 
surprise  such  of  our  readers  as  associate  the  idea  of  chief  u 
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^ncywith  great  state  and  general  seclusion.  It  occurred  in 
Tenessee^  and  involved  a  violation  of  all  the  proprieties  of  court 
etiquette ;  and^  on  the  part  of  the  President^  an  acknowledgment 
wtich  few  of  his  brethren  probably  would  make,  however  con- 
•cious  they  might  be  of  its  truthfulness.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's 
iooount  of  the  interview  is  as  follows : — 

'  As  we  drove  ap  to  the  door  of  the  tavern,  I  saw  General  Jackson,  the 
voienible  President  of  the  United  States,  seated  at  a  window  smoking 
1m  long  pipe,  and  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  apologising  for  my 
(Krty  appearance,  which  I  told  him  I  had  very  honestly  come  by  in  ham- 
Mring  the  rocks  of  his  own  State.  He  laughed  and  shook  hands  cor- 
<Uly  with  me  ;  and  learning  that  my  son  was  with  me,  requested  me 
to  bring  him  in  and  present  him.  My  son,  who  had  been  scampering 
S9(  ibout  the  country  all  the  time  we  were  in  KnoxviUe,  was  in  a  worse 
^j  IJcUe  than  myself,  and  felt  quite  ashamed  to  be  presented  to  so  eminent 
tjpersoa;  bat  the  old  General  very  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
ittd, '  My  young  friend,  don't  be  ashamed  of  this  :  if  you  were  a  politi- 
eiiii,  yoa  would  have  dirty  work  upon  your  hands  you  could  not  so  easily 
get  nd  of.'  We  had  a  very  agreeable  chat  with  the  old  gentleman ;  he 
WIS  in  fine  spirits ;  and  we  left  his  cheerful  conversation  with  great 
ninctance,  amidst  the  kindest  expression  of  his  wishes  for  our  welifare, 
iod  an  injunction  to  call  upon  him  at  Washington  as  soon  as  we  returned, 
llie  P^^dent  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government. — ib.  pp. 
164,  165. 

Arriving  at  Nashville^  our  author  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
Professor  Troost^  a  great  enthusiast  in  geology,  a  man  of  strong 
intellect^  and  obliging  manners^  whose  habits  are  somewhat 
eccentric^  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : — 

'  Everything  of  the  serpent  kind  he  has  a  particular  fancy  for,  and  has 
always  a  number  of  them — that  he  has  tamed — in  his  pockets  or  under 
las  waistcoat.  To  loll  back  in  his  rocking  chair,  to  talk  about  geology, 
SDd  pet  the  head  of  a  large  snake,  when  twining  itself  about  his  neck,  is 
to  hmi  supreme  felicity.  £very  year  in  the  vacation  he  makes  an  excur- 
Wi  to  the  hills,  and  I  was  told  that,  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  being 
takeo  up  by  the  stage-coach  which  had  several  members  of  Congress  iu 
it  going  to  Washington,  the  learned  Doctor  took  his  seat  on  the  top  with 
ikrge  basket,  the  Hd  of  which  was  not  over  and  above  well  secured. 
Near  to  this  basket  sat  a  Baptist  preacher  on  his  way  to  a  great  pabHc 
israienioii.  His  reverence,  awakening  from  a  reverie  he  had  fallen  into, 
khdd  to  his  unutterable  horror  two  rattlesnakes  raise  their  fearful  heads 
M  of  the  basket,  and  immediately  precipitated  himself  upon  the  driver, 
who,  almost  knocked  off  his  seat,  no  sooner  became  apprised  of  the  cha- 
ncier of  his  ophidian  ontside  passengers  than  he  jumped  upon  the  ground 
^  the  reins  in  his  hands,  and  was  followed  instanter  by  the  preacher. 
^  '  insides/  as  soon  as  they  learned  what  was  going  on>  immsdiatdf 
^^eeune  oofftkles.  Slid  Bobody  was  kft  bfitthe  Doctor  and  bis  rattlMii^ 
the  t€fp.  But  the  Doctor,  not  entering  into  the  general  alarm,  qnietty  placed 
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his  greatcoat  over  the  basket,  and  tied  it  down  with  his  handkerdiirf* 
which,  when  he  had  done,  he  said,  '  Gendlemen,  only  don't  let  dese  poor 
dings  pite  you,  and  dey  won't  hoort  you.'  ' — ib.  pp.  194,  195. 

Mr.   Featherstonhaugh's  notions   on  religion  and  religiom 
parties,  are  crude  and  superficial.     He  is  evidently  out  of  lii> 
line  when  adverting  to  these  topics.     They  are  not  to  his  mind, 
have  not  laid  hold  of  him   with  sufficient  force  to  induce  ft 
serious   consideration  of  their  claims^ — an  analysis  elose^  con- 
secutive and  impartial,  of  their  character  and  pretensions.    He 
is  much  more  at  home  in  geologizing,  and  his  opinions  on  its 
phenomena  and  laws  are,  in  consequence,  more  sagacious  and 
trustworthy.      Here  he  examines  and  thinks  for  himself,  and 
the  result  of  his  cogitations  is  at  all  times  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration.    In  the  other  case  we  cannot  say  so  much.    His 
judgments  are  hastily  formed  on  a  very  partial  view  of  facts,  and 
frequently  evince  the  grossest  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most 
obvious  lessons  of  history.     We  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  said 
nothing  on  such  matters,  as  he  is  evidently  unfitted  for  their 
discussion,  and  has  no  deep  sense  of  their  importance.     His 
general  views   may  be   learnt  from  the  foUowmg  passage,  in 
which  he  congratulates  the  episcopal  church  on  its  freedom  from 
the  fluctuations  to  which  other  bodies  are  subjected. 

•  The  Episcopal,  or  English  Church  as  it  is  often  called,  appears, 
although  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  government,  to  be  the  only  steady 
charch  in  the  United  States,  keeping  up  an  impregnable  respectability  by 
adhering  to  the  Liturgy  and  to  written  sermons ;  a  salutary  practice  that 
has  hitherto  rendered  it  the  hope  and  asylum  of  all  educated  people  in 
that  country ;  but  the  dissenting  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
be  rather  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  although  many  of  them  are  tempo- 
rarily popular,  and  filled  to  repletion  by  occasional  favourite  preadiers, 
yet  they  are  as  prone  to  empty  themselves  again,  upon  the  manifestatioD 
of  any  innovation  in  their  doctrine  or  manners,  llie  slightest  deviation 
of  opinion  or  sanctity  on  the  part  of  a  favourite  preacher  is  sure  to  raise 
up  a  party  of  pious  censors,  and  thus  cliques  are  formed  in  a  congrega- 
tion, upon  the  principle  that  it  is  quite  wrong  not  to  hate  people  witi^  a 
perfect  hatred  that  will  not  be  of  your  opinion,  and  quite  right  to  takf 
sides  against  them  who  permit  themselves  to  be  found  out.  Then  comei 
the  natural  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle,  the  breaking  up  of  f 
congregation,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  sect. 

'I  have  heard  this  very  common  fermentatory  process  much  commended 
as  one  which,  by  creating  numerous  sects,  secures  the  United  States  fixm 
the  preponderance  of  any  one :  a  kind  of  logic  which  perhaps  will  no 
convince  everybody,  since  it  is  not  yet  quite  so  clear  that  the  possessio] 
of  a  great  many  things  of  doubtful  and  fluctuating  importance  is  bette 
than  that  of  one  whose  excellence  and  integrity  has  for  so  long  a  perioi 
protected  U  from  serious  schisms.  Experience  seems  to  teadi,  that  t 
become  r^sonable  in  this  life,  man  is  fH9  much  in  want  of  a  little  stead 
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^iritaal  influence  to  guide  his  moral  way,  as  of  legal  authority  to  restrain 
Ub  physical  actions ;  and  time  will  show  whether  this  is  not  as  applicable 
to  toe  United  States  as  to  the  mother  country,  which  owes  so  much  of 
^  moral  position  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State.' — ib.  p.  213. 

Now  on  this  passage  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  question 
tf  ^iscopacy  and  of  set  forms  of  prayer^  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  ecclesiastical  establishments^  and  must  not^  by  any 
lieans  be  confounded  with  it.   Were  we  therefore  to  admit  thii 
there  were  preponderating  advantages  attendant  on  this  order 
tf  priesthood  and  form  of  worship^  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever 
ftom  foregoing  our  voluntaryism,  or  from  being  prepared  to 
idmit  the  interference  of  the  secular  power  in  the  appointment 
tf  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  the  regulation  of  christian  worship. 
Ve  should  still  maintain  that  the  church  was  a  spiritual  body, 
Mmplete  in  itself,  and  fully  competent  to  the  management  of 
iti  own  affairs,  and  should  consequently  stop  far  short  of  the 
|omt  to  which  writers,  like  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  would  lead 
Vi.    But  we  admit  no  such  thing.     On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
ftitalarge  balance*  of  evil  lies  against  the  things  supposed. 
Some  advantages  unquestionably  there  are,  on  the  side  of  epis- 
copacy, and  forms  of  prayer,  but  these  are  more  than  counter- 
bdanced  by  the  evils   engendered.      They  may  restrain   the 
excesses,  and  guard  against  the  ignorance  or  vulgarity  which 
oeeasionally  disport  themselves  in  the  houpe  of  God;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  clergy,  and  spread 
unongst  the  people  a  spirit  of  formalism  destructive  of  genuine 
piety.  The  historical  argument  on  this  point,  is  in  our  judgment, 
conclusive,  whether  regard  be  had  to  ancient  or  modem  times, 
to  catholic  or  protestant  experience.     By  this  decision  we  must 
abide,  until  other,  and  far  more  weighty  evidence  than  has  yet 
been  adduced,  be  brought  forward. 

The  passage  on  which  we  are  remarking,  is  a  caricature  not 
a  likeness,  the  invective  of  a  polemic,  rather  than  the  accurate 
drawing  of  an  impartial  observer.  Not  only  is  this  seen  in  the 
dark  colours  in  which  dissenting  churches  are  painted,  but 
in  the  gross  delusion  practised  on  the  writer's  mind  respecting 
the  history  of  his  own  church.  That  there  is  an  appearance  of 
•taidness  and  gravity,  of  freedom  from  violent  changes,  and  of 
continued  adherence  to  a  settled  form  of  religious  truth,  in  the 
established  church,  we  admit ;  nay  more,  it  could  not  well  be 
tvtherwise,  considering  the  constitution  of  that  church,  and  the 
mode  of  its  government.  But  this  appearance  is  outward  and 
mperfidal  only,  attaching  to  the  forms,  and  not  to  the  spirit, 
to  the  verbiage,  and  not  to  the  principles  of  its  members. 
Amongst  these  the  utmost  diversities  of  opinion  have  prevailed, 
from  the  highest  supralapsarianism  to  the  lowest  type  of  unita- 
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rianism.     All  have  been  confounded  in  one  general  mass^  b&ye 
ministered  at  her  altars^  partaken  of  her  emoluments^  shared  in 
her  fellowship,  under  the  thin  disguise — in  some  cases  hypocn& 
cal,  in  all  ineffective— of  approving  her  ritual^  or  of  having  signed 
her  articles.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case^  and  so  inevitable 
is  such  a  result,  under  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy,  that  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  church  have  declared  her  articles  to 
be  articles  of  peace  and  not  of  faith,  a  declaration  of  attachment 
to  her  communion  not  of  concurrence  in  her  doctrines^  a  pro- 
fession of  the  truth  in  a  form  wearing  the  semblance  and  invob- 
ing  the  very  spirit  of  a  lie.    But  we  must  return  to  our  auih<ff; 
who  is  never  so  out  of  his  sphere  as  when  discoursing  on  ft 
subject  with  which  he  is  obviously  so  slightly  acquainted. 

Arriving  at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  he  was  directed  to  a  taverOi     ?- 
the  inmates  of  which  afforded  ample  evidence  of  his  distance     '? 
from  the  seat  of  government.    The  bar-room  ^  was  filled  with     ] 
vagabond  idle  looking  fellows,  drinking,  smoking,  and  swearings 
in  American ;  everything  looked  as  if  we  had  reached  the  ter^ 
minus  of  civilization,  it  seemed  to  be  next  door  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  only  one  stage  firom  where  we  should  find  nature 
in  a  perfect  undress,   and  in  the  habit  of  eating  her  dinner 
without  a  knife  and  fork/     Here  he  again  met  with  a  notorious 
swindler,  who  endeavoured  to  pass  himself  off  as  Colonel  Smith, 
of  the  British  army,  in  connection  with  whom  we  are  informed 
of  a  singular  device  resorted  to  in  the  Southern  States  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  money. 

'  It  seems  that  amongst  other  modes  of  getting  a  livelihood  in  the 
Southern  States,  that  of  '  running  negroes'  is  practised  by  a  class  of 
fellows  who  are  united  in  a  fraternity  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
business,  and  for  protecting  each  other  in  time  of  danger.     If  one  of 
them  falls  under  the  notice  of  the  law  and  is  committed  to  take  his  trial, 
some  of  the  fraternity  benevolently  contrive,  '  somehow  or  other/  to  get 
upon  the  jury,  or  kindly  become  his  bail.     To  '  run  a  negro'  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  g^od  understanding  with  an  intellig^t  msSe  slave  on  some 
plantation,  and  if  he  is  a  mechanic  he  is  always  the  more  valuable.    At 
a  time  agreed  upon  the  slave  runs  away  from  his  master's  premises  and 
joins  the  man  who  has  instigated  him  to  do  it ;  they  then  proceed  to  some 
quarter  where  they  are  not  known,  and  the  neg^o  is  sold  for  seven  or 
eight  hundred  dollars,  or  more,  to  a  new  master.     A  few  days  after  the 
money  has  been  paid,  he  runs  away  again,  and  is  sold  a  second  time, 
and  as  oft  as  the  trick  can  be  played  with  any  hope  of  safety.     The 
negro  who  does  the  harlequinade  part  of  the  manoeuvre  has  an  agree- 
ment with  his  fnend,  in  virtue  of  which  he  supposes  he  is  to  receive  part 
of  the  money  ;  but  the  poor  devil  in  the  end  is  sure  to  be  cheated,  and 
when  he  become?  dangerous  to  the  fraternity  is,  as  I  have  been  well 
fissured,  first  ciijolcd  and  put  off  his  guard,  and  then,  on  crossing  some 
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over  or  reaching  a  secret  place,  shot  before  he  suspects  their  inten- 
&D,  or  other      e  i     de  away  with. 

'A  smaU  pi  wno  happened  to  be  at  the  White  Sulphur  this  season, 

md  who  had  uie  y^>cu  before  purchased  a  valuable  slave  that  had  escaped 
•  few  days  afterwards,  advertised  him  very  minutely  in  the  newspapers ; 
md  it  happened  very  oddly  that  another  planter  had  at  the  same  time 
aiiertised  a  slave  with  the  same  description,  but  with  a  different  name. 
This  led  to  an  interview  betwixt  the  two  planters,  and  upon  comparing 
Idles  they  foond  they  had  each  been  defrauded  by  the  same  identical  white 
■•ft  and  his  pretended  slave.  All  their  efforts,  however,  to  discover 
Am  person  had  hitherto  been  in  vain,  when  one  evening  the  planter  who 
was  at  Uie  White  Sulphur,  going  with  a  friend  to  the  gambling-house, 
tsddeoly  asked  a  person  there  who  that  man  was  with  the  golden  chain 
•s  hit  breast ;  he  was  told  it  was  '  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  British  army, 
who  had  served  at  Waterloo.'  Now  the  planter,  although  he  had  not 
vnred  at  Waterloo,  thought  he  had  a  pretty  distinct  recollection  of  the 
Cobnd's  haying  sold  him  the  '  runaway  negur,'  and  kept  his  eye  con- 
taitly  fixed  upon  him,  a  circumstance  which  sooner  or  later  could  not 
U  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Colonel,  whose  eyes  were  in  the  habit 
of  keqnng  a  pretty  sharp  look-out ;  and  not  Hking  to  be  stared  at,  he 
wilked  oat  and  was  foUowed  by  the  planter  and  his  friend.  The  night 
WIS  dark,  the  Colonel  had  ^ends  on  the  spot,  who,  like  himself,  were 
PKpared  to  '  hop  the  twig,'  and  in  half  an  hour  was  seated  in  a  gig  and 
wading  his  way  through  the  woods  to  Lewisburgh.  In  the  morning 
%t  story  was  abroad,  the  Colonel  was  said  to  be  gone  to  the  Red 
Solplmr,  and  thither  the  planter  foil  owed  him,  swearing  he  never  would 
ntam  home  until  he  caught  him.' — ib.  pp.  255 — 257. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  is  a  strange  compound  of  Spanish, 
French^  American^  and  German.  The  catholic  religion  yet  pre- 
pondeFates^  '  but  this/  remarks  our  author^  in  a  style  sufficiently 
Jenotive  of  his  feeling,  '  will  not  last  long,  for  the  presbyterians 
we  running  up  their  Ebenezers  very  rapidly.' 

As  St.  Louis  formed  the  terminus  of  coach  travelling,  and 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  designed  to  proceed  to  the  frontier  of 
Mexico,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  provide  himself  with  some 
other  conveyance.  He  therefore  purchased  a  small  waggon, 
called  in  the  patois  of  the  country,  a  Dearborn,  and  a  young 
horse  of  the  name  of  Missouri.  ^  It  gave  us/  he  remarks,  ^  great 
pleasure  to  think  we  should  be  quite  independent  with  this  little 
equipage ;  should  have  no  smoking  and  spitting  passengers,  no 
cursing  and  swearing  drivers,  and  nobody  to  care  about  but  our- 
selves and  Missouri,  whose  beautiful  gray  skin,  arched  neck,  full 
eye,  and  ample  tail,  attracted  great  attention.' 

Stopping  at  Frederictown,  the  ancient  St.  Michel  of  the 
French,  our  travellers  put  up  at  a  tavern  kept  by  a  German, 
named  Hethner^  who  was  at  the  time  under  bail  for  having 
killed  a  drunken  Frenchman,  in  defending  himself  from  a 
murderous  assault.    The  legal  functionaries  of  this  remote  Statu 
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would  greatly  perplex  the  pleaders  of  Westminster  Hallj  and 
furnisli — if  our  author's  account  of  one  of  them^  be  a  fair  sam]^ 
of  the  class — no  very  favourable  views  of  American  jurispfo- 
dence.     Referring  to  the  death  of  the  Frenchman^  he  says : — 

*  This  tragical  incident  had  occasioned  a  feud  in  the  place  not  Yoy 
favourable  to  the  poor  German's  hopes,  a  strong  party  having  bees 
formed  exceedingly  hostile  to  him ;  for  a  majority  of  the  inhabitanti 
being  of  French  origin  had  taken  up  the  affair  warmly,  and  bdng  ft 
foreigner  he  had  not  as  many  friends  as  a  native  American  would  hive 
had.     Nevertheless  he  was  not  without  them ;  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable people  were  determined  he  should  have  fiur  play,  and  the  n*- 
gistrate  who  had  admitted  him  to  bail  was  at  the  head  of  them.    A  per- 
son we  became  acquainted  with,  gave  as  an  amusing  account  of  thii 
worthy  personage,  who  had  been  '  raised'  on  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Kentucky,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  judge  of  the  county  court  here» 
not  because  he  had  ever  studied  law,  or  any  other  art  or  science,  but 
because  he  was  a  thorough  going  party-man.     The  judge  was  a  straight- 
forward, fearless  person,  and  liaving  emigrated  into  the  State  of  MisBOuri 
in  consequence  of  a  ruinous  lawsuit,  had  brought  with  him  an  utter  de- 
testation of  law}'ers.      It  happened  that  the  frjends  of  the  deceased 
Frenchman  had  engaged  the  services  of  a  conceited,  talkative,  satirical 
limb  of  the  law,  who  also  had  come  here  to  make  his  fortune,  and  be- 
twixt this  man,  and  his  honour  the  judge,  a  grudge  had  arisen  upon  the 
following  occasion. 

'  Amongst  the  functions  his  honour  vas  charged  with,  was  the  duty  of 
taking  acknowledgments  of  deeds ;  and  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
bench  the  attorney  waited  upon  him  accompanied  by  a  female,  and  pre- 
senting him  with  a  long  conveyance,  told  him  he  was  '  to  examine  her 
secretly  and  apart,'  whether  she  had  signed  the  deed  by  compulraon,  and 
was  to  certify  the  affidavit  immediately,  as  they  wanted  to  use  the  deed 
in  half  an  hour.  As  he  had  never  exercised  this  function  before,  and 
had  no  very  clear  notion  of  what  sort  of  examination  she  was  to  undergo, 
and  above  all  not  liking  either  the  man  or  his  manner,  he  told  him  to 
leave  the  paper,  and  that  he  would  look  it  over  and  see  what  he  could 
do.  To  this  the  attorney  testily  replied,  '  you  have  no  business  to  look 
at  the  paper  at  all,  your  business  is  only  with  the  affidavit.'  A  little 
nettled  at  this  want  of  reverence,  the  judge  as  sharply  rejoined,  '  I  cal- 
culate you  must  take  me  for  a  most  almighty  fool  to  suppose  that  I'm  a 
mind  to  swar  to  what's  in  that  ar  paper  before  I've  read  a  word  in  it, 
and  I  ain't  a-going  to  do  no  sich  thing  for  no  lawyers  on  the  universal 
arth,  I  teU  you.*  It  was  in  vain  his  honour  was  told  that  he  was  not  the 
person  that  was  to  swear  to  the  affidavit ;  he  would  not  Hsten  to  the  at- 
torney, and  the  lady  inclining  to  the  judge's  opinion,  and  expressing  a 
wish  that  he  would  read  the  paper,  the  attorney  was  outvoted  and  had  to 
submit,  taking  his  revenge  however  afterwards  by  ridiculing  the  judge 
upon  all  occasions.  At  the  period  when  this  homicide  took  place,  his 
honour  had  received  so  many  affronts  from  the  attorney  that  a  '  rumpus' 
wan  expected  betwixt  them  every  tune  they  met. 

'  When   ITcthnor  wrh  brought  before  the  judge,  a  violent  altercation 


id  prodacing  a  mshiDg  and  startliog  sound,  that  cataracts  of  the 
is  might  be  proud  of.  These  flights  of  wild  pigeons  constitute 
die  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  western  country.  I  re- 
once,  when  amongst  the  Indians,  seeing  the  w^oods  loaded  from 
ottom  with  their  nests  for  a  great  number  of  miles,  the  heaviest 
s  of  the  trees  broken  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  which  was  strewed 
mg  birds  dead  and  alive,  that  the  Indians  in  great  numbers  were 
up  to  carry  away  with  their  horses :  many  of  their  dogs  were 
have  gone  mad  with  feeding  upon  their  putrified  remains.  A 
lus  loaded  and  half- destroyed  with  these  birds,  presents  an  ex- 
ary  spectacle  which  cannot  be  rivalled ;  but  when  such  myriads 
birds  as  the  wild  pigeon  are  on  the  wing,  often  wheeling  and 
ing  evolutions  almost  as  complicated  as  p3Totechnic  movements, 
oting  whirlwinds  as  they  move,  they  present  an  image  of  the 
irfiil  power.  Our  horse,  Missouri,  at  such  times,  has  been  so 
yj  them,  that  he  would  stand  still  and  tremble  in  his  harness, 
re  ourselves  were  glad  when  their  flight  was  directed  from  us.' — 
I,  12. 

travellers  were  generally  supposed  to  be  pedlars^  the 
part  of  their  vehicle  being  occupied  by  a  large  basket 
dng  their  cooking  and  other  utensils.  'What  goods 
e  got  to  sell  V  was  the  inquiry  with  which  they  were 
biy  met;  and  when  assured  that  they  had  none,  the 
'  of  the  people  was  expressed  in  the  interrogatory.—'  Why 
nder  arth  are  you,  if  you  ain^t  pedlars?'  A  scientific 
was,  of  course,  beyond  their  understanding,  and  if 
ed  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  regarded  as  visionary 
surd.  The  clock  pedlar  is  the  most  frequent  and  regular 
of  these  districts;  and  an  amusing  account  is  given  of 
urner  in  which  they  carry  on  their  trade.     Our  author 
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that  he  '  is  gone  to  help  a  neighbour  to  hunt  up  an  old  painter  that's 
been  arter  dl  the  pigs  ;  he  ain't  been  hum  in  a  week,  and  I  reckon  he's 
stopt  somewhar  to  help  to  shuck  com  (the  stripping  the  maize  from  the 
husk  when  it  is  ripe)  :  we  han't  not  nothing  in  the  house  but  a  little 
com  that  I  pounds  as  I  uses  it,  and  a  couple  of  racoons  jist  to  sarve  us 
till  he  gets  back.'  The  com  they  consume  is  paid  for  in  deer  skins, 
and  the  heavier  debts  of  the  squatter  he  literally  liquidates  with  bear's 
oil.  If  he  has  to  negociate  the  purchase  of  a  horse  to  the  amount  of  50 
dollars,  the  items  of  the  appropriation  are  as  follows : — On  or  before 
Christmas  he  is  *  to  turn  in'  1 5  gallons  of  bar  (bear)  oil,  the  current 
value  of  which  is  one  dollar  per  gallon ;  twelve  deer-skins  at  75  cents 
each  ;  then  he  is  to  go  with  *  a  negur'  to  Big  Swamp  to  help  to  '  hunt 
up'  some  young  horses  that  were  taken  there  six  months  ago  to  pasture, 
and  is  to  have  a  dollar  a  day  for  that  service ;  and  as  to  &e  rest  he  '  is 
to  git  along  with  it  somehaw  or  other.' 

The  region  tlirough  which  the  route  of  the  travellers  now 
lay^  was  wild  and  desolate ;  the  inhabitants  very  few^  and  scat- 
tered ;  and  the  accidents  to  which  the  journey  was  subjected, 
such  as  taxed  to  the  utmost  their  patience  and  firmness.  What 
would  our  summer  tourists  who  complain  of  the  inconveniences 
of  railways  and  steam-boats,  say  to  the  following  ? — 

'  Jogging  along  we  came  to  a  rather  deep  and  dry  bayou,  with  a  very 
steep  descent  down  into  it,  and  this  part  of  the  business  we  achieved  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  both  of  us  in  the  waggon  ;  but  Missouri  being  rather 
too  confident,  made  a  dash  to  get  up  the  opposite  bank,  and  my  son,  who 
had  the  reins,  aiding  him  lustily  with  the  whip  to  get  out  of  the  bayou, 
the  horse,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  bank,  made  a  desperate  effbrt,  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  my  son,  the  shafts,  and  the  front  wheels  for  some  short 
distance  on  our  route ;  as  to  myself,  I  philosophically  took  the  part  of 
the  hind  wheels,  which,  released  from  all  restraint,  incontinently  re- 
treated back  again  with  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  bayou.  It  would  have 
amused  a  third  person  to  have  observed  us  when  we  met  again,  looking 
at  each  other  upon  the  occasion  of  so  melancholy  a  dismemberment  df 
the  machine  that  we  so  much  depended  upon.  But  our  discomfiture  was 
so  palpable  that  no  room  was  left  for  doubt  or  hesitation,  and  we  came 
instantly  to  the  conclusion  that  all  other  business  must  give  place  to 
waggon-mending ;  so  setting  resolutely  to  work,  we  dragged  the  hind 
wheels  up  the  bank,  cut  some  stout  stuff  to  splice  our  shafts,  that  were 
broken  clean  from  the  axle-tree,  and  making  use  of  the  ropes  »bftt  we 
had  happily  fumished  ourselves  with,  in  about  three  hours  we  got  under 
way,  though  in  such  a  crippled  state,  that  we  were  now  obliged  to  walk, 
a  punishment  too  light  for  having  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  sit  in  the 
waggon  whilst  the  horse  was  drawing  it  out  of  the  bayou.  Luckily  the 
fore  and  hind  wheels  kept  upon  tolerably  good  terms  during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  except  occasionally  when  we  were  going  down  hiB.' — ^Vol.  ii. 
pp.  4,  5. 

Bears,  wolves,  and  buffaloes  abounded  throughout  the  dis- 
trict,  and   some  singular  adventures  with  'these   unwelcome 
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nsitors  are  recorded.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  also  confirms  the 
aooonnt  furnished  by  other  travellers^  of  the  immense  flocks  of 
irild  pigeons  which  occasionally  darken  the  sky^  and  produce  a 
niahmg  sound  like  the  fall  of  many  waters. 

'A  new  and  very  interesting  spectacle  now  presented  itself,  in  the  in- 
oediUe  quantities  of  wDd  pigeons  that  were  abroad;  flocks  of  them 
ntny  miles  long  came  across  the  country,  one  flight  succeeding  to 
iBodier,  obscuring  the  daylight,  and  in  their  swift  motion  creating  a 
lind,  and  producing  a  rushing  and  startling  sound,  that  cataracts  of  the 
fint  dass  might  be  proud  of.  These  flights  of  wild  pigeons  constitute 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  western  country.  I  re- 
memher  once,  when  amongst  ^e  Indians,  seeing  the  woods  loaded  from 
I  tbp  to  bottom  with  their  nests  for  a  g^reat  number  of  miles,  the  heaviest 
Inaches  of  the  trees  broken  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  which  was  strewed 
nith  young  birds  dead  and  alive,  that  the  Indians  in  great  numbers  were 
picking  up  to  carry  away  with  their  horses :  many  of  their  dogs  were 
Bud  to  have  gone  mad  with  feeding  upon  their  putrified  remains.  A 
forest  thus  loaded  and  half-destroyed  with  these  birds,  presents  an  ex- 
tnordinary  spectacle  which  cannot  be  rivalled ;  but  when  such  myriads 
of  timid  birds  as  the  wild  pigeon  are  on  the  wing,  often  wheeling  and 
performing  evolutions  almost  as  complicated  as  pyrotechnic  movements, 
sod  creating  whirlwinds  as  they  move,  they  present  an  image  of  the 
SMMt  fearful  power.  Our  horse,  Missouri,  at  such  times,  has  been  so 
cowed  by  them,  that  he  would  stand  still  and  tremble  in  his  harness, 
whilst  we  ourselves  were  glad  when  their  flight  was  directed  from  us.' — 
3>.pp.  11,  12. 

The  travellers  were  generally  supposed  to  be  pedlars^  the 
Under  part  of  their  vehicle  being  occupied  by  a  large  basket 
containing  their  cooking  and  other  utensils.  'What  goods 
have  ye  got  to  sell  ?'  was  the  inquiry  with  which  they  were 
invariably  met;  and  when  assured  that  they  had  none^  the 
wonder  of  the  people  was  expressed  in  the  interrogatory. — '  Why 
what  onder  arth  are  you,  if  you  ain't  pedlars?'  A  scientific 
object  was,  of  course,  beyond  their  understanding,  and  if 
e^lained  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  regarded  as  visionary 
and  absurd.  The  clock  pedlar  is  the  most  frequent  and  regular 
^tor  of  these  districts ;  and  an  amusing  account  is  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  carry  on  their  trade.  Our  author 
remarks: — 

'  As  to  the  Yankee  clock  pedlars,  they  are  everywhere,  and  have  con- 
trived, by  an  assurance  and  perseverance  that  have  been  unrivalled  from 
tbe  Maccabees  down,  to  stick  up  a  clock  in  every  cabin  in  the  western 
pountry.  Wherever  we  have  been,  in  Kentucky,  in  Indiana,  in  Illinois, 
^  Missouri,  and  here  in  every  dell  of  Arkansas,  and  in  cabins  where 
t^cre  was  not  a  chair  to  sit  on,  there  was  sure  to  be  a  Connecticut  clock: 
^e  dock-pedlar  is  an  irresistible  person  ;  he  enters  a  log  cabin,  gets 
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familiarly  acquainted  with  its  inmates  in  the  shortest  imaginable  tii 
and  then  comes  on  business. 

'  '  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  sell  you  a  dock  before  I  go.' 

'  '  I  ejcpect  a  clock  'a  of  no  use  here  ;  besides,  I  ha'nt  got  no  money 
pay  for  one.' 

'  '  Oh.  a  clock 's  fine  company  here  in  the  woods ;  why  you  couldi 
live  without  one  after  you'd  had  one  awhile,  and  you  can  pay  for  it  soi 
other  time.' 

' '  I  calculate  you  'U  find  I  ain't  a  going  to  take  one.' 

'  Tlie  wife  must  now  be  acted  upon. 

'  '  Well,  mistress,  your  husband  won't  take  a  dock,  it  is  most  a  to 
prising  :  he'd  hadn't  ought  to  let  you  go  without  one.  Why,  every  a 
of  your  neighbours  is  a  going  to  g^t  one.  I  suppose,  however,  you* 
no  objection  to  my  nailing  one  up  here,  till  I  come  back  in  a  month 
so.  I  am  sure  you'll  take  care  of  it,  and  I  shall  charge  you  nothing  i 
the  use  of  it  at  any  rate.* 

•  No  reasonable  objection,  of  course,  can  be  made  to  this.  It  is  nail 
up ;  he  instructs  her  how  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  takes  leave.  E 
what  can  equal  their  delight,  when,  with  a  bright,  dear  sound,  it  stril 
the  hours  !  *  Well,*  they  exclaim,  *  if  that  don't  beat  all !  Sartin,  it 
most  delightful,  curious  company !'  Tlie  wife  now  teaches  her  husba 
to  wind  up  the  clock,  and  great  care  is  taken  of  it,  as  it  is  a  deposit,  a 
must  be  restored  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  received.  Too  so( 
Jonathan,  the  wily  tempter,  returns,  talks  of  taking  the  clock  down  : 
was  the  best  clock  he  ever  had,  they  are  such  nice  people  he  alm< 
wishes  it  was  theirs.'  Such  a  friendly  and  disinterested  proceedi 
throws  down  all  the  icy  barriers  that  prudence  had  raised  between  thi 
and  the  shrewd  Yankee.  Before  morning  the  wife  gets  the  husban< 
consent,  and  the  clock  becomes  theirs  for  the  mere  formality  of  1 
ffiving  a  note,  payable  in  six  months,  for  some  eighteen  or  twei 
dollars,  and  then 

' '  If  the  clock  shouldn't  go  well  he  can  change  it  for  another,  to  be  si 
he  can ;  ha'ant  he  got  to  come  that  way  in  the  spring  ?' 

' '  He  comes  sure  enough  to  dun  the  poor  creatures,  bringing  one  dc 
along  with  him ;  and  as  all  the  clocks  have  stopped,  as  a  matter 
course,  either  because  they  were  good  for  nothing,  or  because  they  hf 
wound  them  up  too  often,  he  changes  the  clock  at  every  place  he  sto] 
cobbling  them  up  in  succession  as  they  come  into  his  hsuids,  and  favoi 
ing  every  one  of  his  customers  with  the  bad  dock  of  his  ndghboi 
The  denouement  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one ;  long  after  the  docks  he 
ceased  to  strike,  the  constables  come  and  wind  up  the  whole  concei 
and  mistress  pays  too  often  with  her  cows  for  the  inconsiderate  use 
her  conjugal  influence.' — ib.  pp.  27,  29. 

We  could  readily  extend  our  quotations^  but  the  claims 
other  works  impose  restraints  which  must  be  respected.  V 
therefore  refrain  from  accompanying  the  travellers  to  Texi 
whence  they  returned  to  Little  Rock,  and  thence  proceedi 
to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  by  steam.  From  this  latt 
place  they  traversed  the  States  lying  on  the  Atlantic,  arrivii 
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at  length   in   safety  at   Richmond  in  Virginia.     The  second 
▼olume  is  occupied  with   details   revolting  to   every  humane 
mind^  and  descriptive  of  a  state  of  society  to  which  we  hope  few 
parallels  can  be  found.     It  must^  however^  be  borne  in  mind^ 
M  we  have   already  intimated^  that   Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's 
route  lay  through  the  worst  parts  of  the  States^  the  very  sink  of 
poverty  and  crime;  the  outskirts  of  civilization^  to  which  the 
rained  spendthrift^  the  unprincipled  bankrupt^   the   reckless 
gambler^  and  a  variety  of  other  equally  abandoned  classes  resort 
\    u  their  only  place  of  safety.     Driven  from  other  parts  of  the 
lepubUc  they  congregate  at  the  points  touched  by  our  traveller, 
iad  his  descriptions  therefore  must  not  be  taken  for  a  portrai- 
ture of  American  character  or  society  generally.     It  is  a  dark 
picture  which  he  sketches,  somewhat  shaded  it  may  be  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  class  and  nation,  but  entitled  in  the  main  to 
confidence.     He  writes  in  an  easy  flowing  style,  like  one  who 
holfA  at  manners  rather  than  at  men,  and  pictures  the  gro- 
tesque, ridiculous,  or  criminal  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  rather 
than  philosophizes  on  their  institutions,  or  resolves  their  cha- 
racter into  its  constituent  elements.    We  have  read  his  volumes 
^tk  painful  interest,  and  commend  them  to  the  early  perusal 
of  our  friends. 


^.  VI.  History  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  People,  under  the  Government  of 
England.     By  S.  Smiles,  M.D.     London  :  Strange. 

I^ocToa  Smiles  deserves  our  commendation  for  having  compiled 
a  faithful  and  generally  correct  account  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  period  of  its  first  connexion  with  England.  The 
general  features  of  the  government  of  that  country  are  success- 
fcDy  pourtrayed;  indeed,  they  have  varied  but  slightly  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  and  no  one  can  read  this  volume  without 
"Cing  somewhat  wearied  and  perplexed  by  the  family  Ukeness^ 
of  successive  Irish  administrations.  Seven  hundred  years  of 
^serable  uniformity,  of  coercion  on  one  side,  and  discontent  on 
the  other ;  the  former  varying  from  sanguinary  tyranny  through 
811  the  phases  of  oppression  down  to  simple  exclusiveness ;  and 
t«e  latter  exhibiting  corresponding  vicissitudes  from  desperate 
f^Hion  to  constitutional  resistance — present  a  historic^  pro- 
Wem  without  a  parallel,  and  yet  a  problem  admitting  of  easy 
!?lution. 
The  chief  error  into  which  English  writers  on  Irish  history 
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have  fallen^  and  which  Dr.  Smiles  has  not  wholly  escaped^  ii 
that  they  ascribe  the  first  connexion  between  England  ua 
Ireland  to  conquest;  but  in  fact  it  originated  in  a  compae 
between  Henry  the  Second,  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  and  tk 
Irish  prelates  their  cotemporaries.  Some  interest  attaches  to  f 
treaty  framed  by  such  parties  for  settling  the  destinies  ot  f 
nation  without  eyen  dreaming  of  asking  the  consent  of  the 
people ;  curiosity  may  reasonably  be  excited  by  the  difSculty  ol 
ascertaining  the  terms  of  distribution  of  common  spoil  arranged 
by  the  high-contracting  parties ;  the  treaty  would  be  still  moK 
memorable  if  it  had  no  other  claim  to  the  consideration  o 
posterity  than  the  hypocrisy,  the  injustice,  and  the  mutua 
treachery  of  the  members  of  the  holy  alliance,  by  which  it  wa 
framed ;  but  it  becomes  an  object  of  nearer  interest  when  W( 
find  that  the  irreconcileable  views  and  pretensions  of  all  tht 
parties  descended  regularly  to  their  successors,  and  have  exertei 
a  constant  influence  on  Irish  affairs.  Unless  attention  is  paid  t 
these,  it  is  impossible  either  to  unravel  the  history  of  Ireland 
or  even  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  its  present  position. 

Without  adopting  any  of  the  wild  dreams  of  ancient  gloi^ 
and  prosperity  in  which  Irish  antiquarians  love  to  indulge,  wi 
may  regard  it  as  an  established  fact,  that  Ireland  in  the  seventl 
and  eighth  centuries  enjoyed  a  respectable  share  of  those  bene 
fits  which  result  from  industry,  laws,  and  literature ;  its  tran 
quillity  was  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  feuds  of  petty  anc 
jealous  chieftains,  so  prone  to  strife  that  the  bards  record  f 
sanguinary  war  which  originated  in  a  dispute  about  a  goose- 
^g^  >  ^^^  ^^^  spread  of  Christianity  tended  greatly  to  subdue 
this  ferocity,  and  we  find  records  of  many  feuds  arranged  b) 
the  intervention  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In  the  threi 
following  centuries  all  the  elements  of  social  improvement  wen 
crushed  under  the  successive  invasions  of  the  northern  corsairs 
The  Irish,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  throwing  oflF  the  Danisl 
yoke  ;  but  all  their  towns  remained  in  the  hands  of  thi 
foreigners;  all  respect  for  a  central  sovereign  power  was  de 
stroyed ;  every  toparch  was  absolute  lord  within  his  own  do 
mains;  the  country  was  without  money,  trade,  or  manufac 
tures ;  and  all  who  could  not  boast  of  princely  blood  were  con- 
demned  to  a  state  of  hopeless  dependence.  The  clergy  sufferec 
not  less  than  the  laity ;  they  were  appointed  by  the  petty  chiefi 
in  their  respective  territories,  they  owed  them  the  customai} 
duties  of  clansmen,  and  they  were  amenable  to  the  ordinan 
brehon  jurisprudence.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Iiisl 
prelates,  comparing  their  own  degraded  condition  with  the  higl 
rank  which  ecclesiastics  then  held  in  almost  every  other  part  d 
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Chiistendom^  should  seek  an  alliance  with  the  papacy  as    a 
means  of  securing  the  elevation  of  themselves  and  their  order. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  pre- 
lites  at  this  crisis  exclusively  to  selfish  and  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion. In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  church  stood 
tkme  as  an  element  of  civilization^  and  the  papal  power  was  the 
only  counterpoise  to  feudal  tyranny  and  military  despotism. 
Tbere  were  no  means  either  of  ecclesiastical  or  secular  organiza- 
tbn  in  their  own  country ;  to  preach  order  to  the  barbarous 
chiefs,  among  whom  the  land  was  divided,  would  have  been  just 
u  imwise  and  not  quite  so  safe  as  delivering  a  lecture  on  tran- 
(pSBity  to  the  whirlwinds.  There  was  no  people  to  which  they 
Qonld  appeal;  and  the  monarch  who  was  mocked  with  the  title 
of  paramoimt  sovereign  had  more  than  enough  to  do  in  pro- 
tecting himself,  and  had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  possessed  the 
will,  to  devise  and  execute  any  plan  for  the  permanent  esta- 
Uishment  of  public  tranquillity.  It  is  true  that  the  prelates 
ttcrificed  the  independence  of  their  national  church  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Vatican,  but  we  cannot  estimate  highly  an 
independence  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  toparchs,  few  of  whom 
were  probably  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Indian 
diiefs  of  North  America. 

To  the  papal  court  the  transaction  was  fraught  with  un- 
nuBgled  triumph,  and  it  afforded  the  Roman  pontiffs  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  their  claims  to  universal  empire  too  valuable 
to  be  neglected.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  the  Irish  prelates  that 
the  changes  which  they  desired  in  the  condition  of  their  church, 
«nd  in  their  own  political  position,  could  only  be  effected  by 
^trusting  supreme  power  to  a  delegate  of  the  holy  see ;  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  evident  that  the  potentate  who  accepted 
such  a  delegation  would  virtually  become  a  vassal  to  the  holy 
see,  and  a  viceroy  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Influenced 
by  these  motives.  Pope  Adrian  issued  his  celebrated  bull,  grant- 
^g  to  Henry  Plantagenet  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  but  reserving 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  to  the  court  of  Rome.  '  We  hold  it 
'Jght  and  good,'  says  this  memorable  bull,  '  that,  for  the  exten- 
'M)n  of  the  borders  of  the  church,  the  restraining  of  vice,  the 
correction  of  manners,  the  planting  of  virtue  and  increase  of 
'^ligion,  yon  enter  the  said  island  and  execute  therein  whatever 
^aU  pertain  to  the  house  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the  land ; 
^d  that  the  people  of  said  land  receive  you  honourably,  and 
'Terence  you  as  their  lord;  saving  always  the  rights  of  the 
^ches,  and  reserving  to  St.  Peter  the  annual  pension  of  one 
P^ny  upon  every  house.'  This  bull  was  subsequently  renewed 
"y  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  and  his  confirmatory  letter  is  far 
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from  being  complimentary  to  the  Irish  church  and  nati(» 
having  recognized  the  validity  of  Adrian's  donation^  he  adc 
'  Provided  also  that  the  barbarous  people  of  Ireland  be  by  yoi 
means  reformed^  and  recovered  from  their  filthy  life  ai 
abominable  manners^  that  as  in  name^  so  in  conduct  and  coi 
versation  they  may  become  Christians ;  provided  further,  thi 
the  Irish  rude  and  disordered  church  being  by  you  reforms 
the  whole  nation  may,  together  with  the  profession  of  the  faitl 
be  in  act  and  deed  followers  of  the  same/ 

We  have  next  to  inquire  the  foimdation  of  the  assumed  pap 
sovereignty  over  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  which  its  lordshi 
was  given  in  fief  to  the  monarchs  of  England,  and  on  this  sul 
ject  we  find  very  different  explanations  given  by  the  eccl< 
siastical  authorities.  The  Italians  and  continental  divin( 
generally  referred  to  the  imaginary  donation  of  the  empen 
Constantino,  who  was  said  to  have  bestowed  a// islands  upon  tl 
successors  of  St.  Peter ;  but  this  notion,  although  supported  I: 
the  authority  of  several  pontifi*s,  was  displeasing  to  the  nationi 
vanity,  and  was  not,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  ever  supported  I 
any  Irish  authority.  Pope  Adrian  discovered  in  the  prophecie 
a  divine  right  to  islands — '  There  is  indeed  no  doubt,'  he  say 
'  as  your  highness  also  doth  acknowledge,  that  Ireland,  and  a 
the  islands  upon  which  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  hat 
shone,  do  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  the  hd 
Roman  church.  Therefore  we  are  the  more  solicitous  to  prop 
gate  in  that  land  the  godly  scion  of  faith,  as  we  have  the  seer 
monition  of  conscience  that  such  is  more  especially  our  boundf 
duty.'  The  titular  primate  Lombard,  who  was  private  secreta] 
to  pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  zealously  advocated  this  hypothesi 
and  supported  it  by  many  curious  arguments  firom  scriptur 
which  we  willingly  spare  our  readers  the  pain  of  perusing. 

Jeofirey  Keating,  the  celebrated  cotemporary  of  LombaD 
among  the  many  other  legends  which  he  attempted  to  impa 
upon  the  world,  as  Irish  history,  framed  a  third  hypothesis  1 
explain  the  nature  of  the  papal  claims.  He  averred,  that  a  kii 
of  Munster  and  some  other  chiefs  had  visited  Rome  as  pilgrim 
and  retiring  from  earthly  cares  to  the  holy  tranquillity  of  tl 
cloister,  had  surrendered  their  dominions  to  the  apostolic  se 
There  was,  however,  an  obvious  defect  in  this  pretended  titl 
for  the  Irish  principalities  though  hereditary  in  the  family,  wei 
elective  as  to  the  individual,  and  for  this  reason  Ke&ting's  theoi 
has  had  but  few  followers  in  Ireland.  The  fourth,  and  favourit 
solution,  was  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  the  whole  Iris 
nation  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  pious  pontiif,  whose  patenu 
care  had  thrown  open  to  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  cede 
their  island  in  full  and  perpetual  sovereignty  to  his  see.    It  wi 
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maintained  by  the  more  ardent  advocates  of  this  position,  that 
the  title  of  Holy  Island,  or  Island  of  Saints,  had  been  propheti- 
cally applied  to  Ireland  in  pagan  times,  a  sure  presage  of  the 
Idgh  destiny  that  awaited  it  as  the  chosen  patrimony  of  the  holy 
&ther.     This  was  the  theory  supported  by  Polydore  Virgil,  and 
tbe  Jesuit  Saunders,  and  which  the  late  Doctor  Doyle  seems 
to  have  patronized  in  the  third  of  his  celebrated  letters,  published 
under  the  signature  of  I.K.L.,  '  when  it  pleased  God  to  have  an 
ide  of  saints  upon  the  earth,  he  prepared  Ireland /rom  afar  for 
&is  high  destiny/ 

Though  the  subinfeudation  of  sovereignty,  and  a  consequent 
divided  allegiance  were  sufficiently  common ; — ^the  English  king 
Umself  owing  liege  homage  to  the  crown  of  France,  for  the 
duchies  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy  and  the  earldom  of  Anjou, 
-~yet  Henry  seems  not  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  assume  the 
office  of  papal  viceroy  in  Ireland.  Adrian's  bull  was  dated 
A.D.  1155,  yet  it  was  not  imtil  A.D.  1171,  that  the  Anglo- 
Normans  made  any  preparations  for  invading  Ireland,  and  even 
tiien  they  appeared  as  allies  to  a  petty  sovereign  engaged  in  a 
private  and  insignificant  war.  Mr.  (y Connell  in  one  of  his  best 
speeches  in  the  Catholic  Association,  has  given  a  graphic  and 
doquent  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  invaders.  '  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  August,  1172,  that  the  first  hostile 
English  footstep  pressed  the  soil  of  Ireland.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sweet  and  mild  evening  when  the  invading  party  entered 
the  noble  estuary  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore, 
and  the  Barrow,  at  the  city  of  Waterford.  Accursed  be  that  day 
jnthe  memory  of  all  future  generations  of  Irishmen,  when  the 
invaders  first  touched  our  shores !  They  came  to  a  nation  famous 
for  its  love  of  learning,  its  piety,  and  its  heroism, — they  came 
^hen  internal  dissensions  separated  her  sons,  and  wasted  their 
^ergies.  Internal  traitors  led  on  the  invaders — ^her  sons  fell 
in  no  fight, — her  liberties  were  crushed  in  no  battle;  but 
domestic  treason  and  foreign  invaders  doomed  Ireland  to  seven 
centuries  of  oppression.'  Doctor  Smiles  has  ably  condensed  the 
principal  circumstances  connected  with  StrongboVs  invasion, 
"ttt  however  interesting  these  events  may  be,  they  are  of  infi- 
^tely  less  importance  than  the  transactions  of  the  Council  of 
Cashel,  held  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Henry.  The 
^hsh  monarch  appeared  there  before  the  Irish  princes  and 
Prelates  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  a 
fief  conferred  upon  him  by  the  supreme  sovereign;  he  was  re- 
^gnized  as  lord  of  the  Irish  nation,  but  only  with  secondary 
^d  delegated  authority,  he  claimed  only  a  divided  allegiance,  and 
demanded  merely  viceregal  homage.  Such  were  the  conditions 
of  the  English  rule  over  the  Irish  people  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  and  the  recognition  of  the  monarch's  title  as  entirely 
Vol.  XVI.  p 
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dependant  on  a  papal  grants  was  introduced  into  the  preamble  of 
almost  every  statute  passed  in  the  reigns  of  the  Flantagenets. 

The  Anglo-Normans  who  had  come  over  with  Strongbow  and 
his  associates^  regarded  themselves  as  the  subjects  of  the  king  of 
England^  while  the  Irish  were  merely  his  vassals^  being  the 
subjects  of  the  pope.    Had  the  early  Flantagenets  attempted  to 
treat  Ireland  as  a  kingdom,  and  unite  it  with  their  realm  of 
England,  they  would  assuredly  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
hostility  of  the  supreme  pontiffs  who  never  yet  abandoned  any 
of  their  pretences  to  political  power.  Indeed^  we  find,  that  when 
Henry  appointed  his  son  John  to  the  lieutenancy,  or  rather  to 
the  lordship  of  Ireland,  the  pope  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
asserting his  title  to  the  supreme  dominion,  and  with  somewhat  \> 
of  sarcasm,  probably  unintended,  upon  the  foppish  imbecility  of  ji 
the  youthfld  governor,  sent  him  a  diadem  of  peacock^s  feathers  ti 
as  the  symbol  of  his  investiture.     Were  the  destinies  of  nations  % 
to  be  decided  by  the  technicaHties  of  law,  the  claims  of  the  |^ 
popes   to   the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  woiJd  be  indisputable.  , 
Henry  accepted  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  as  a  papal  grant;  bound  j^ 
himself  to  all  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  the  compact,  \ 
and  of  course  assented  to  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  if  he  failed  ^ 
to  fulfil  those  conditions.     As  we  have  already  stated,  his  sue-  y^ 
cessors  followed  the  same  course.     From  the  invasion  to  the  c 
Reformation,  the  papal  grant  was  set  forth  in  successive  statutes  |i 
as  the  sole  ground  of  right  for  English  sovereignty,  and  this  j- 
awkward  acknowledgment  only  ceased  to  be  disused  when  the  f 
Irish  parliament  changed  the  title  of  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed   ] 
Henry  the  Eighth,  king  of  Ireland.     Even  this  proceeding  was 
a  gross  violation  of  law,  for  that  parUament  only  represent^  the 
English   of  the  pale,  and  had  therefore  no  right  to  make  a 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  Irish  people. 

This  '  divided  allegiance'  established,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
English  monarchs,  and  maintained,  as  we  shall  presently  shew, 
in  despite  of  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  Irish  people,  has  been 
made  a  theme  of  reproach  and  invective  against  those  who  un- 
willingly bore  the  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects which  it  entailed  on  them.  The  Enghsh  kings  had  subjects 
in  Ireland,  whose  allegiance  was  complete  and  undivided ;  these 
had  therefore  an  exclusive  claim  to  loyalty,  and  consequently  to 
the  care  and  favour  of  the  government.  So  long  as  exclusive 
loyalty  bore  a  high  price  in  the  market,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
keep  up  divided  allegiance,  so  as  to  prevent  competition. 

The  lands  acquired  by  Strongbow  and  his  adherents,  were 
situated  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  formed 
what  was  called  the  English  pale;  those  who  settled  upon  them 
were  in  fact  but  an  English  garrison  in  Ireland ;  they  had  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  different  monarch  frcHU  the  people  amidst 
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whcHii  they  dwelt,  and  thua  the  distinction  of  races  was  perpetu- 
ated hj  a  difference  of  goTemment.  Two  nations  as  distinct 
as  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks^  or  the  Spartans  and  the  Helots, 
weie  thus  planted  on  the  Irish  soil,  and  the  whole  course  of  law, 
in  opposition  to  the  interest  both  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
people,  was  directed  to  prevent  their  amalgamation.  There 
were  two  ways  in  which  a  fusion  of  races  into  a  united  people, 
Bught  have  been  accompUshed ;  the  first  and  most  obvious,  was 
to  receive  the  Irish  within  the  pale  of  English,  and  recognize 
tliem  as  immediate  subjects  of  the  king.  The  Insh  commonalty 
sought  this  as  a  boon  and  offered  to  give  eight  thousand  marks 
lor  the  favour ;  the  king  earnestly  recommended  it  to  the  pre- 
lates and  lords  of  the  pde,  but  they  sternly  refused  compliance. 
Captain  Rock^s  memoirs,  which  by  the  way  are  a  better  history  of 
Ireland,  than  the  volumes  to  which  Mr.  Moore  has  given  that 
name,  furnish  the  following  lively  and  faithful  account  of  the 
tmnsaction: — 

•  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  part  of  the  native  population  which 
came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  English  settlements,  and  which  it 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  conciliate,  petitioned 
the  king  to  adopt  them  as  his  subjects,  and  to  admit  them  under  the 
shelter  of  the  English  law.     They  even  tried  the  experiment  of  bribing 
the  throne  into  justice.  But  though  the  king  was  well  inclined  to  accede 
to  their  request,  and  even  ordered  that  a  convention  should  be  summoned 
to  take  this  petition  into  consideration  ;  luckily  for  the  lovers  of  discord 
and  misrule,  his  wise  and  benevolent  intentions  were  not  allowed  to  take 
effect.     The  proud  barons  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  government  of 
;  Ireland,  or  in  other  words,  the  orange  ascendancy  of  that  day,  could  not 
•  W)  easily  surrender  their  privilege  of  oppression,  but  preferring  victims  to 
subjects,  resolved  to  keep  the  Irish  as  they  were  ;  and  the  arguments,  or 
mther  evasions,  by  which  they  got  rid  of  the  question  altogether,  so 
closely   resemble  the   shallow  pretences  which  have  been  played   off 
against  the  claims  of  the  catholics  in  our  own  time,  that  their  folly, 
though  of  so  did  a  date,  iq)pears  to  us  quite  recent  and  modem ;  and  they 
might  have  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Goulbum  last  week,  without  any  breach 
of  costume  or  appearance  of  anachronism.     Edward  was  assured  that 
an  immediate  compliance  with  his  commands  waj»  impossible  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things ;  that  the  kingdom  was  in  too  great  ferment  and 
commotion,  &c.,  &c. — *  And  such  jM-etences,'  says  Leland,  '  were  suffi- 
cient where  the  aristocratic  faction  was  so  powerful.'     Read  '  orange 
faction  '  here,  and  you  have  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  at  the  end  of  near 
six  centuries,  in  statu  quo.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pbelan,  in  his  '  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rcmie 
in  Ireland,^  asserts  that  the  prelates  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
prevention  of  this  national  blessing* 

'There  was  offered  to  the  (state)  church  one  of  those  invaluable 
opportunities  of  repentanoe  by  which  the  bemgnant  wisdom  of  Providence 
unll  sometimes  extract  blessings  from  the  greatest  transgressions.    The 
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king  had  declared  in  his  first  letter,  that  he  would  be  guided  by  th 
opinions  of  his  prelates  and  nobles ;  and  in  his  second,  that  notwitb 
standing  the  inevitable  absence  of  most  of  the  latter,  the  assembling  o 
the  council  should  by  no  means  be  deferred ;  thus  the  ecclesiastca 
members,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  would  have  easily  commanded  i 
very  decisive  majority.  Ireland  was  therefore  once  more  at  the  merer 
of  its  prelates  ;  they  might  now,  by  a  vote,  have  almost  atoned  for  th 
original  baseness  of  their  predecessors,  and  arrested  the  bloody  progres 
of  centuries  of  desolation.  But  the  canon  law  was  the  only  code  ^d 
they  desired  to  establish  generally,  and  the  law  of  England  was  eve 
then  too  favourable  to  liberty,  not  to  be  viewed  with  alarm  by  men  wh 
aimed  at  despotic  power.  On  the  one  hand,  they  wished  for  a  continv 
ance  of  the  unequality  between  the  races,  because  in  fact  it  was  only 
gradation  of  servitude,  and  kept  the  ascendancy  of  the  church  upon 
higher  pedestal.  On  the  other,  they  could  not  tolerate  a  measure  whicl 
by  diffusing  through  all  classes  a  spirit  of  spontaneous  attachment  to  tl 
state,  might  diminish  their  own  importance.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Phelan  makes  this  conduct  a  ground  of  speci 
accusation  against  the  church  of  Rome,  but  to  every  one  wl 
views  it  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  it  will  appear  the  natural  an 
necessary  result  of  an  alliance  between  prelacy  and  aristocrac 
At  this  hour  the  majority  of  the  Irish  bishops  have  formed 
trades'  union,  to  prevent  an  amalgamation  of  races  through  tl 
medium  of  national  education,  and  no  where  has  lord  Lyndhui 
found  allies  more  resolute  in  keeping  the  bulk  of  the  Iris 
'  aliens  in  language,  religion,  and  blood,'  than  on  the  episcop 
bench.  Let  the  Plantagenet  prelates  have  their  due  share 
reprobation,  but  let  not  their  modern  successors  and  imitate 
pass  unscathed  by  censure.  Dr.  Phelan  was  one  of  those  wl 
could  see  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  Romish  prelacy,  but  could  n 
discern  the  beam  iu  the  eye  of  Anglican  episcopacy; 

'  Dat  veniam  corvig,  vexat  censura  columbas.' 

A  second  mode  of  amalgamation,  was  the  adoption  of  Iri 
habits  and  laws  by  the  English,  or  rather  the  Anglo-Normi 
settlers ;  and  this  process  was  too  attractive  to  meet  with  t' 
same  neglect  as  the  former.  The  Anglo-Norman  settlers  w€ 
adventurers  of  reckless  and  ferocious  habits,  distinguished  fix 
the  worst  of  the  native  chiefs  by  nothing  but  their  superior  sk 
in  predatory  warfare ;  they  had  conquered  broad  lands  withe 
the  aid  of  the  king,  and  were  resolved  to  govern  without  his  i 
tervention.  Some  of  them,  but  particularly  the  two  gn 
branches  of  the  De  Burghos,  the  Geraldines  of  Desmond,  a 
the  Berminghams  of  Athenry,  renounced  the  language,  laws,  a 
usages  of  the  mother-countiy .  They  had  been  smitten  with  i 
barbaric  circumstance  and  unlimited  sway  of  the  native  chi 
tains ;  they  became  chieftains  themselves ;  assumed  Irish  app 
lations,  and  moulded  their  motley  followers  into  the  form 
Irish  tribes.    They  were  described  as  Hibenm  ipsis  Hibemior 
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'more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves/  and  the  palatinate  lords^ 
of  whom  there  were  nine  in  Ireland,  though  they  retained  some 
usages  of  Norman  feudalism^  gave  to  the  crown  a  merely  nomi- 
lud  allegiance. 

In  the  lieutenancy  of  Lionel^  Duke  of  Clarence,  a  parliament 
was  held  at  Kilkenny,  which  passed  an  act  memorable  above  all 
others  in  the  sad  annals  of  Irish  legislation,  and  very  generally 
known  as  the  statute  of  Kilkenny.     This  celebrated  act,  which 
was  regarded  for  two  centuries  as  the  palladium  of  the  English 
mterest  in  Ireland,  and  which  was,  for  about  the  same  space  of 
time,  regularly  renewed  by  every  parliament  that  sat  in  Ireland, 
was  rejected  firom  the  first  collection  of  Irish  statutes,  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in   1572,  and  was  not  inserted  in  any  subse- 
quent collection.  Fortimately,  it  has  been  recently  published  by 
that  distinguished  antiquarian,  Mr.  James  Hardiman,  and  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  'like  more  acts  of  a  similar  tendency, 
though  of  different  name,  as  a  memorable  example  of  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  enacting  vindictive  laws  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, which  can  only  tend  to  create  and  continue  dissensions 
among  mankind.'     It  was  decreed  by  this  statute,  that  marriage, 
nurture  of  infants,  or  gossipred  with  the  Irish,  or  submission  to 
Irish  law,  should  be  considered  and  punished  as  high  treason^ 
Again,  if  any  man  of  English  race,  should  use  the  Irish  dress  or 
language,  or  take  an  Irish  name,  or  observe  any  rule  or  custom 
of  the  Irish,  particularly  that  of  ploughing  by  the  tail  or  without 
&  saddle,  he  was  to  forfeit  lands  and  tenements,  until  he  had  given 
security  in  the  court  of  chancery  that  he  would  conform  in  every 
particular  to  the  English  manners.    Further,  it  was  made  highly 
penal  to  present  a  mere  Irishman  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
Of  receive  him  into  a  monastery  or  other  religious  house ;  penal- 
ties still  more  severe  were  denounced  against  the  entertainment 
of  an  Irish  bard,  minstrel,  or  story-teller,  and  as  a  climax  of 
absurdity,  it  was  declared  criminal  to  a^it  an  Irish  horse  to 
graze  upon  the  pasture  of  an  Englishman  I 

The  sucessive  lord-deputies,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, administered  the  government  in  the  spirit  of  the  statute  of 
Kilkenny,  with  the  single  exception  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
^ho  came  armed  with  sufficient  powers  to  control  the  oligarchy, 
^  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.     For  a  brief  season  the  Irish  could  say — 

'  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent. 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  son  of  York.' 

I^  gratitude  for  this  interval  of  good  government,  the  Irish  and 
fte  Anglo-Irish  most  closely  identified  with  the  national  cause, 
zealously  supported  the  house  of  York  in  the  civil  wars,  and  as- 
sumed the  white  rose  as  their  favourite  cognizance.  From  that 
^  the  present  hour,  the  white  rose  has  been  the  favourite  symbol 
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of  Irish  patriotism^  and  the  chosen  badge  of  Irish  insurrection. 
The  support  which  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  the  Irish,  gave  to  Simnel 
and  Warbeck,  inspired  the  Tudors  with  a  determination  to  break 
down  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  their  ail-but  independent  aris- 
tocracy, and  unfortunately  this  eflfort  was  coincident  with  the 
attempt  to  bring  Ireland  within  the  pale  of  the  Reformation. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  historian  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  great  difference  between  the  popular  re- 
ception of  the  reformed  religion  in  England  and  Ireland ;  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is,  however,  not  very  difficult.  The 
Saxons  were  a  conquered  race ;  they  regarded  the  Normans  as 
foreign  intruders,  and  the  church,  of  which  they  took  possession, 
as  a  foreign  establishment.  There  was  a  strong  spirit  of  dissent 
diffused  through  the  Saxon  population,  which  we  need  scarcely 
say  formed  the  bulk  of  the  English  people;  it  found  voice 
through  William  the  Saxon,  John  Ball,  and  others,  before 
Wickliffe  gave  form  to  its  complaints  and  strength  to  its  argu- 
ments. The  Norman  hierarchy,  and  the  Norman  aristocracy, 
were  banded  against  the  English  people ;  and  the  instirrections 
of  Cade  and  T^ler  were  directed  equally  against  both.  When 
the  Tudors  resolved  on  raising  a  new  church  and  a  new  nobility, 
they  found  the  nation  ready  to  second  both  efforts,  and  both 
were  therefore  successful. 

In  Ireland,  the  papal  church  being  placed  in  immediate  de- 
pendance  on  the  pope,  the  recognized  supreme  governor  of  the 
country  was  consequently  independent  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to 
some  extent  a  rival  political  body.  To  the  ecclesiastics,  the  op- 
pressed Irish  had  recourse  for  protection  against  the  grievous 
tyranny  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords,  and  they  found  the  more 
sympathy  as  these  lords  were  spoliators  of  church  property 
on  all  favourable  opportunities.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a  complaint  of  the  oppressions  and  exactions  perpetrated 
by  the  Anglo-Irish  oligarchy  in  the  name  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, was  sent  to  pope  John  the  Twenty- second,  and  melancholy 
as  is  the  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  the  nation,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a  smile  when  we  look  to  the  list  of  clerical  grievances  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  '  Fifty  thousand  at  our  brethren 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  sword,  and  a  bishop  has  been  com- 
mitted to  prison.  We  are  not  left  a  spot  which  we  can  call  our 
own,  and  a  cathedral  has  been  deprived  of  half  its  lands.^  In 
fact  the  Irish  oligarchy  was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Irish 
hierarchy,  that  the  excuse  made  by  one  of  the  powerful  earls  of 
Kildare  for  burning  a  church  was,  that  '  he  thought  the  arch- 
bishop had  been  inside  it/  In  England,  the  Bomish  church 
was  the  ally  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  enemy  of  the  people ;  in 
Ireland  its  position  was  exactly  the  reverse,  and  nothing  moire  is 
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needed  to  explain  the  different  reception  of  the  principles  of  the 

Reformation  by  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

The  old  Norman  nobility  of  England^  the  Howards,  the  Percys, 
aod  the  Nevilles,  refused  to  follow  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  he 
suddenly  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  pope ;  the  Anglo-Normans 
of  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  native  Irish  toparchs,  irritated  by 
the  too-successful  rivalry  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  were  far 
more  willing  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  papacy. 

*  Accordingly/  says  Dr.  Phelan,  *  when  Henry  the  Eighth  asserted  his 
ciaim  to  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  island,  all  the  nobles  arrayed 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  crown;  they  abolished  the  subordinate 
tide  of  lord,  the  only  one  which  the  pope  had  permitted  to  be  assumed, 
and  proclaimed  him  king  of  Ireland  and  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
This  unanimity  was  not  confined  to  that  body  of  the  nobility  which  con- 
formed to  the  English  customs,  and  which  usually  took  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.     Those  powerful  and  refractory  chief- 
tains, who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  dubious  struggle  against  the  utmost 
force  of  the  state,  came  forward  on  this  occasion  with  rival  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  royalty,  and  the  strongest  professions  of  their  undivided  alle- 
giance.    Desmond  was  the  first  who  presented  himself ;  on  the  1 6th  of 
January,  1 540,  he  executed  a  written  indenture,  in  which  he  *  utterly  de- 
nied and  promised  to  forsake  the  usurped  primacy  and  authority  of  the 
bishop  ci  Rome,  and  engaged  to  resist  and  repress  the  same,  and  all  that 
Bboold  by  any  means  uphold  or  maintain  it.'     Shortly  after,  O'Connor 
a&d  O'Donnel  gave  similar  pledges.   O'Donnel,  in  his  indenture,  bearing 
date  the  6th  of  August,  1542,  declares  that  he  'will  renounce,  relin-> 
qoisli,  and,  to  the  b^t  of  his  power,  annihilate  the  usurped  authority  of 
4e  Roman  pontifiT,  but  will  wkh  all  diligence,  expel,  eject,  and  eradicate 
those  who  adhere  to  the  said  pontiff,  or  bring  them  into  subjection  to  our 
lord  the  king.' 

Similar  indentures  were  executed  by  nearly  all  the  great  lordsi 
whether  of  Anglo-Norman  or  Irish  descent^  and  there  is  little 
donbt  that  they  would  have  adhered  to  their  engagements  had 
they  received  their  expected  share  of  ecclesiastical  plunder.  The 
partition  of  the  monastic  lands  in  England  had  enabled  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  mould  the  church  according  to  his  pleasure  j  be 
created  a  new  body>f  proprietors  from  the  minions  and  favour-^ 
itea  of  the  court,  whose  first  religious  principle  was  to  preserve 
ttie  estates  which  they  had  acquired^  and  to  whom  all  other 
^iieeds  and  articles  were  matters  of  perfect  indifference.  It  was 
^ot  in  the  power  of  the  Tudors  to  pursue  the  same  policy  in  Ire- 
^i. ;  there  was  not  in  that  country  any  body  of  men,  any  sub* 
^tantial  middle  class,  any  independent  country  gentleman  from 
which  a  new  nobility  could  be  formed ;  and  the  distribution  of 
^  monastic  lands  among  the  old  aristocracy,  would  have  been 
'^  act  of  monstrous  impolicy,  for  their  exorbitant  power  had 
^Ifeady  become  a  nuisance  which  required  to  be  abated*  The 
^'^'ttnc  of  the  Tudor  monarchs  was  beset  with  diflSculties,  their 
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position  was  oue  that  required  the  exercise  of  great  wisdom  and 
great  forbearance^  but  unfortunately  the  attributes  of  their  dy- 
nasty were  pride,  prejudice,  and  passion. 

The  Irish  lords,  deprived  of  their  expected  share  of  the  spoil, 
and  menaced  with  the  loss  of  no  small  portion  of  their  ancient 
inhcritmice,  cooled  very  rapidly  in  their  new  allegiance.  They 
set  themselves  against  the  authority  of  the  English  crown,  with 
wry  little  solicitude  about  the  religion  of  its  wearer ;  the  war 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  was  protracted  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  ended  in  a  compromise, 
which  loft  matters  in  a  worse  and  more  unsettled  state  than 

CVOT. 

Neither  Henry  the  Eighth  nor  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  contem^ 
platCil  such  an  anomaly  as  establishing  a  church  without  a  con- 
grt^gtttion,  and  a  hierarchy  without  a  people.  Henry  caused  a 
statute  to  be  enacted,  by  which  every  person  inducted  into  a 
bouolU^o  in  Ireland  should  swear  that  he  would  either  keep,  dr 
OHUso  to  be  kept,  a  school  for  instructing  his  parishioners  in  the 
E\k|;lish  langtiage ;  the  statute  was  so  far  obeyed  that  the  oath 
was  ivgularly  taken,  and  its  obligations  as  regularly  violated, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  showed 
more  wisdom  than  is  usually  attributed  to  that  heartless  profli- 
gate Hoi\rv  the  Eighth,  to  propose  a  new  language  as  the  means 
of  iuculoatmg  a  new  religion,  and  had  his  plan  been  honestly  car- 
rieil  into  eftect,  the  identification  of  the  Irish  with  the  English 
in  hu\guage  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  extended  to 
oivtHl;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  protestant  ascendancy  of  Ireland, 
fWnu  the  tii'st  nxoment  of  its  establishment  to  a  period  within 
tJie  memory  of  man,  never  honestly  wished  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  people.  At  the  very  outset,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passeil  permitting  the  service  of  the  churches  to  be  perform- 
ed in  Latin  where  the  congregation  did  not  understand  English! 
In  spite  of  tlieir  oath,  the  clergy  did  not  teach  the  people 
Bughsh,  and  at  the  same  time  tiiey  shrunk  from  the  task  of 
learning  Irish,  so  that  religious  instruction  was  clearly  impossible. 
It  was  an  additional  evil,  that  instead  of  training  Irishmen  in 
the  reformed  doctrines  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their 
eountrvmen,  pastors  were  sent  over  jGrom  England  utterly  igno- 
rant ot  tlie  character  of  the  people  they  had  to  instruct,  and  not 
very  deeply  influenced  by  the  principles  which  they  professed 
to  teach.  The  state  papers  of  the  day  contain  abimdant  proof 
that  the  clergvmen  sent  to  Ireland  were  the  very  refuse  of  the 
English  church,  and  some  of  them  have  left  their  names  associated 
with  detestable  deeds  in  the  criminal  records  of  the  country. 

There  were  among  these  migrating  clergymen  several  upright 
ponscientious  men,  who  removed  to  the  Irish  church  in  conse* 
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quence  of  the  persecution  to  which  their  puritanical  tendencies 
exposed  them  in  England.     They  were^  however^  discouraged 
and  discountenanced  by  the  government ;  Strafford^s  letters  show 
ns  with  what  jealousy  the  lovers  of  state-religion  looked  upon 
the  promoters  of  true  piety,  and  Archbishop  Usher's  writings 
contain   abundant  proof  that  the   diffusion   of  protestantism 
among  the  Irish  was  far  from  being  pleasing  to  the  higher 
powers.     Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  resolution  of  the  ascen- 
dancy to  keep  the  Irish  papists  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for 
plunder  and  persecution,  that  when  the  Wesleyan  methodists 
b^an  to  preach  to  the  peasantry,  several  of  them,  including  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  were  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Cork  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  every  exertion 
was  made  to  induce  the  judge  to  sentence  them  to  transporta- 
tion.    There  are  many  now  alive  who  remember  the  holders  of 
lucrative  benefices  boasting  that  there  were  no  protestants  in 
their  parish,  and  that  they  were  thus  saved  from  the  bore  of 
parochial  duties.     The  reply  of  one  of  these  worthy  successors 
of  the  apostles  to  his  bishop,  when  questioned  upon  this  subject, 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  south  of  Ireland.     The  bishop 
havmg  glanced  over  a  series  of  returns,  and  found  that  the 
QTimber  of  protestants  in  the  parish  had  been  growing  small  by 
degrees,  and  beautifully  less,  until  the  last  return  had  shrunk 
into  unity^  inquired,  '  What  has  become  of  all  the  protestant 
fiuniUes  who  resided  in  this  parish  when  you  were  inducted  into 
it  7'    *  They  have  all  evaporated,  my  lord/  was  the  characteristic 
answer. 

The  long  wars  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  scarcely  a  nominal 
connexion  with  religion;  their  object  was  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  over  the  barbarous  feudalism  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  and  the  savage  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  chiefs.  It  was  the  great  object  of  the 
queen  to  bring  the  island  imder  the  dominion  of  English  law, 
out  unfortunately  the  benefit  that  might  have  resulted  from 
thus  establishing  order  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the  ini- 
qnitous  application  of  the  law  of  forfeiture,  which  equally  de- 
prived of  property  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  the  system  of  confiscating  lands,  and  granting  estates 
from  these  forfeitures  to  the  minions  of  government  commenced, 
a  party  was  formed  which  drove  a  lucrative  trade  in  hatching 
plots  and  fomenting  conspiracies. 

According  to  the  old  Irish  law,  the  property  of  the  soil  was 
^C9ted  in  the  entire  sept  or  ilan,  and  only  a  certain  reserved 
'Iiare  was  vested  as  a  life  interest  in  the  toparch  or  chieftain. 
^en  James  the  First,  under  a  false  pretence  of  conspiracy^ 
declared  the  forfeiture  of  the  (yNeills,  O'Donnels,  and  other 
chiefs  of  Ulster,  he  included  in  the  confiscation,  all  the  lands 
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over  which  they  held  political  sway^  without  paying  the  slighted 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  clansmen.  This  profligate  injusticOi 
to  which  we  know  of  no  parallel  in  history^  was  enforced  with  a 
tyrannical  severity  equally  unexampled.  James  was  both  lavish 
and  avaricious ;  he  granted  these  lands  with  heedless  profusion 
to  the  unprincipled  minions  of  his  profligate  court,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  took  possession,  the  pitiless  severity 
with  which  they  expelled  the  former  occupants,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  innocent  beings  expelled  from  their  homes  to  perish  by 
cold  and  famine,  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  results  of  an  Irish  clearing,  when  the  wholesale  iniquity  of 
James's  forfeiture  is  acted  on  a  smaller  scale  by  agrarian  tyrants. 
This  was  found  so  profitable,  that  Charles  the  Fmt  resolved  to 
try  a  similar  experiment  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  as 
he  could  not  find  even  a  pretence  of  treason,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  legal  fiction  which  declares  the  ultimate  property  in  land  to 
be  vested  in  the  crown,  and  under  this  pretext  he  brought  eject- 
ments on  the  title  against  all  the  proprietors  of  the  province. 
Strafford  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this  piece  of 
legal  iniquity,  and  to  ensure  its  success  he  offered  to  the  judges 
a  per  centage  on  all  the  property  gained  by  the  crown,  who 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment  all  juries  that  refused  to  find 
satisfactory  verdicts.  At  this  crisis,  Laud's  tyranny  had  pro- 
voked resistance  in  Scotland  and  England ;  Strafford  was  re- 
called to  meet  his  well-merited  fate  on  the  scaffold,  and  IreUund 
was  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Borlase  and  Parsons, 
the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  adminis* 
tration,  announced  his  determination  to  exterminate  the  catholics 
of  Ireland. 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  presbyterians  who  had  forced  the 
king  to  consent  to  favourable  terms,  was  not  lost  on  the  Irish 
people.  Those  who  had  been  ruthlessly  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Ulster,  were  the  first  to  take  the  field ;  they  rushed 
from  the  bogs,  and  woods,  and  mountains,  where  they  had  sought 
refuge,  and  ejected  the  occupants  of  their  former  lands,  with  just 
as  little  tenderness  as  had  been  shown  to  themselves.  This  out* 
break  has  received  the  name,  of  the  Massacre  of  1641 ;  and,  the 
monstrous  fictions  that  have  been  related  of  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Irish,  though  often  refuted,  have  been  as  coolly 
repeated  as  if  they  had  been  established  by  incontrovertible 
evidence.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  several  atrocious  deeds 
were  committed  on  both  sides ;  but,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the 
worst  crimes  were  committed  by  Hj^e  royalists,  for  it  is  the  boast 
of  Borlase  himself,  that  the  Irish  often  gave,  but  never  received 
quarter. 

The  war  of  1641,  was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  lords-justi- 
oes,  who  used  every  art  to  drive  the  catholic  lords  of  the  pale 
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ato  rebeUion,  in  order  tliat  they  might  profit  by  their  forfeitures. 
But  the  increasing  disputes  between  tiie  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment^ in  England^  deprived  Borhise  and  Parsons  of  the  military 
ud  by  which  they  might  have  directed  the  movement,  and  Ire- 
land fell  into  a  complete  state  of  anarchy  and  disorganization, 
live  armies  were  in  the  field  together^  the  native  Irish^  the  cath* 
die  lords  of  the  pale  attached  to  the  English  connection^  a  mixed 
bo^  of  catholics  looking  for  independence  or  for  a  new  sovereign 
diosen  by  the  pope^  the  protestant  royalists^  and  the  protestant 
idlierents  of  the  parliament.     The  last  were  so  weak^  that  they 
eiHild  have  been  easily  crashed  by  any  of  the  rest ;  and  succeeded^ 
amply  because  the  whole  four  were  combined  against  them^  under 
tlie  Dake  of  Ormond.     This  nobleman  was  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  Stuarts^  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  their  policy  to  establish^ 
hf  any  means,  an  English  interest  in  Ireland ;  he  therefore  tried 
to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Irish,  and  Anglo-Irish 
ttthoUcs,  in  the  war  against  Cromwell ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  reserve  the  power  of  confiscation  for  their  having  taken  up 
amis,  whenever  the  triumph  of  the  royal  cause  would  allow  the 
idiemes  of  Strafford  to  be  renewed.     Under  such  circumstances, 
Ormond  could  not  hope  for  any  effective  support ;  he  opened 
negociations  with  the  catholic  leaders,  but  gave  such  proofs  of 
iuB  insincerity  and  ulterior  designs,  that  they  dared  not  trust 
hm;  and,  when  the  pressure  of  circumstances  at  last  induced 
lam  to  relinquish  his  plans  of  forfeiture,  the  royal  cause  had  sunk 
too  low  to  be  recoverable.     While  Ormond  and  his  aUies  were 
dm  engaged,  Cromwell  pushed  boldly  onwards  and  effected  the 
eonquest  of  the  kingdom.     He  devised  and  executed  a  plan  of 
eoofiacation,  not  based  on  the  hollow  pretences  of  treason  and 
tbe  artifices  of  legal  fiction,  but  on  the  simple  ground,  that  the 
mints  of  his  army  had  the  same  right  to  the  estates  of  Irish 
pijpists,  that  the  Israelites  had  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites ; 
ttd,  on  this  mixed  principle  of  theology  and  conquest,  the  par- 
tition of  the  estates  forfeited  by  those  who  had  taken  up  arms 
bt  ik&r  sovereign,  was  actually  made.     In  a  later  age,  an  im- 
pudent attempt  was  made,  and  not  without  success,  to  persuade 
flm  people  of  England,  that  these  confiscations  were  inflicted  as 
tpmushment  for  the  alleged  massacre;  to  this  there  is  a  short 
m  decisive  answer;  the  massacres,  whether  small  or  great, 
veie  perpetrated  in  Ulster ;  the  confiscations  were  almost  ex- 
dttiydy  confined  to  Leinster  and  Munster. 

A  great  change  came  over  Cromwell's  soldiers  when  they 
fimnd  themselves  suddenly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  land-holders ; 
sad  at  once  transformed,  firom  wild  adventurers  into  an  estated 
aimtocracy.  Their  first  principle,  was  a  determination  to  keep 
^fkA  they  h^d  acquired ;  and,  as  they  clearly  saw,  that  the 
Englidi  protectorate  would  be  of  short  duration,  they  began  to 
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negociate  with  the  exiled  sovereign.  Before  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  arranged,  Charles  the  Second  was  suddenly  restored 
to  the  throne;  and,  one  of  his  earliest  measures,  was  an  assur- 
ance, that  the  Cromwellian  settlement  should  not  be  seriously 
disturbed.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the  perfidy  with 
which  this  ^  most  religious  and  gracious  king'  who,  was  himself, 
though  secretly,  a  catholic,  aided  Ormond  in  establishing,  what 
was  called  a  '  protestant  interest'  in  Ireland ;  Charles,  in  fact 
saw,  that  Cromwell  had  accomplished  with  characteristic  bold- 
ness, what  the  first  James,  and  the  first  Charles,  had  tried  to  effect 
by  fraud ;  there  was  an  '  English  interest'  in  Ireland  ready  to 
his  hand,  and  he  regarded  the  mere  question  of  religion,  as  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  James  the  Second  adopted  the 
same  course ;  he  obtained,  as  Duke  of  York,  a  considerable  share 
of  the  forfeited  estates ;  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  re- 
fused to  allow  any  revision  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and,  even 
when  he  came  to  Ireland,  after  being  driven  from  England,  he 
secretly  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Irish  parliament  firom 
restoring  those  estates  to  their  original  owners. 

In  the  civil  war  of  1689,  the  real  question  at  issue  in  Ireland, 
was  the  ownership  of  these  estates.     The  Anglo-Irish  wanted 
more  forfeitures,  the  Irish  wanted  security  for  their  property. 
Aided  by  the  entire  strength  of  England,  the  Anglo-Irish  pre- 
vailed ;  but  they  never  forgot  the  terror  of  the  penl  whidi  they 
had  escaped,  and  it  thence-forward  became  their  single  fixed 
principle  of  policy  to  keep  down  the  native  Irish.     As  this  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  England,  they  were  forced  to  pay 
the  price  which  the  English  government  was  pleased  to  exact ; 
and  bitterly  indeed  did  they  feel  some  of  the  onerous  conditions 
that  were  exacted.     Prelacy,  against  which  their  ancestors  had 
fought  so  bravely,  was  felt  by  them  as  a  generous  yoke,  so  long 
as  any  of  the  old  religious  spirit  survived ;  the  commercial  re- 
strictions which  fettered  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland,  were 
borne  reluctantly;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Privy 
Council  over  their  parliament,  was  a  badge  of  servitude  to  whidi 
they  unwillingly  submitted.     Still  they  were  content  to  endure 
these  degradations,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  have  penal 
laws  by  which  they  could  obtain  petty  confiscations,  to  gratify 
avarice ;  and  frequent  opportunities  of  exercising  the  luxury  a£ 
oppression.     A  century  elapsed,  in  which  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  nation  was  disciplined  into  the  vices  of  the  slave,  and  the 
ascendancy  still  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  darker  vices 
of  the  master. 

It  was  their  usual  pretext  to  declare  that  the  iniquitous  syst&a 
which  they  had  established,  was  designed  to  support  the  protes- 
tant interest.  The  hypocritical  nature  of  this  plea  was  sufi&d- 
ently  shown  by  their  own  undisguised  preference  of  a  catholic 
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o  a  protestant  tenantry.    On  this  subject,  we  shall  quote  part 
if  a  pamphlet  published  so  long  ago  as  1746. 

•  Popish  tenants  are  daily  preferred,  and  protestants  rejected, — either 
for  the  sake  of  swelling  a  rental,  or  adding  some  mean  duties  which  pro- 
testants wiU  not  submit  to.     .      .    The  protestants  being  driven  out  of 
Ihdr  settlements,  transport  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  effects  to 
America ;  there  to  meet  a  more  hospitable  reception  amongst  strangers 
to  their  persons,  but  friends  to  their  civil  and  religious   principles. 
.     •     .    Some  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves  by  saying,  thEit  protes- 
tant tenants  cannot  be  had.    They  may  thank  themselves  if  ihat  be 
troe,  for  they  have  helped  to  banish  them  by  not  receiving  them  when 
tiiejr  might.    There  is  a  protestant  price  and  a  popish  price  for  land  ; 
iiid  he  who  will  have  valuable  protestants  on  his  estate,  must  depart  from 
Us  popish  price.     Here,  I  fear  the  matter  will  stick.     It  will  be  as  hard 
to  persuade  a  gentleman  to  fall  from  one  thousand  a  year  to  eight  hun- 
dred, as  it  was  to  prevail  on  the  lawyer  in  the  gospel  to  sell  all,  and  save 
bis  soul.' 

It  is  generally  known^  that  these  protestant  emigrants  from 
Ireland  formed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
strength  in  the  revolutionary  war.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  landlords,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  their 
duty  by  the  clergy  of  the  last  generation^  it  is  probable^  that 
but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  methodists^  there  would 
be  hardly  a  protestant  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  left  in  Ireland. 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  this  question  between  a  protestant 
and  catholic  tenantry,  led  to  the  most  fearful  aggravations  of  the 
borrors  of  the  insurrection  of  1798.  We  shall  not  follow  Dr. 
Smiles  through  his  impartial  and  ample  detail  of  that  calami- 
tous period,  but  only  mention  an  explanation  of  what  most  writers 
bave  passed  lightly  over,  —  the  extraordinary  ferocity  mani- 
fested by  the  protestant  yeomanry  and  militia  on  every  occasion. 
So  long  as  catholics  were  excluded  from  the  elective  franchise, 
tbose  who  trafficked  in  parliamentary  seats — that  is  to  say,  nearly 
e?ei7  large  landholder  resident  in  Ireland — had  a  direct  interest 
in  obtaining  protestant  tenants,  to  strengthen  his  political  inte- 
rest by  their  votes.  The  demand  for  such  voting  tenants  rather 
exceeded  the  supply;  the  protestants  kept  up  their  value  in 
the  market,  and  at  length  set  so  high  a  price  on  themselves, 
that  the  land-owners  resolved  on  opening  the  franchise  to  catho- 
lics, and  thus  depriving  the  protestant  tenantry  of  the  advant- 
ages of  their  monopoly.  The  protestants  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  society  felt  the  mjury  which  they  sustained  by 
free  competition,  but  instead  of  directing  their  rage  against  the 
legislature,  they  turned  their  fury  against  the  catholic  competi- 
tors. This  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  excesses  of  the 
'Peep  of  Day  Boys,'  of  the  sanguinary  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  Orangemen,  and  of  the  atrocities  practised  by 
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^MoU  Doyle's  men/  after  the  insnrrectdon  of  1798  had  been 

suppressed. 

It  has  been  our  object  to  collect  some  of  those  facts  in  Irish 
history  to  which  least  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid^  but  which 
we  deem  to  have  had  the  strongest  influence  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  rather  than  to  follow  Doctor  Smiles  in 
his  record  of  mere  events.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  we 
have  stated,  that  the  leading  grievances  of  Ireland  may  be  class* 
ed  under  three  heads,  which,  though  closely  connected,  are  yet 
sufficiently  distinct  to  require  separate  consideration.  These 
may  be  conveniently  designated,  grievances  of  the  state,  griev- 
ances of  the  church,  grievances  of  the  relations  between  pro- 
prietary and  tenantry,  and  grievances  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Under  the  first  head,  it  appears  that  Ireland  has  never  been 
governed  either  by  the  people  or  for  the  people,  but  by  a  minor- 
ity, and  virtually  a  faction,  assuming  to  itself  the  title  of  the 
English,  or  the  protestant  interest,  and  that  this  preposterous 
rule  of  government  has  inflicted  on  the  inferior  body  of  the 
nation  the  vices  of  slavery,  and  on  the  ascendant  party,  the  still 
worse  vices  of  master}^ 

Under  the  second  head,  we  find  the  established  church  exist- 
ing only  for  the  sake  of  a  small  minority,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  existence,  ostentatiously  neglecting  the  majority  by 
perpetuating  a  barrier  of  language,  which  rendered  conmmni' 
cation  between  the  clergy  and  people  impossible.     That  church 
neither  taught  its  ministers  Irish,  nor  those  who  ought  to  be 
their  hearers,  English ;  consequently,  it  has  been  a  very  partial 
good,  whilst  the  weight  of  its  exactions  and  the  jealousies  whidi 
it  provoked,  rendered  it  a  general  evil. 

To  the  third  head  of  grievances  we  need  not  direct  attention 
at  present,  as  a  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  and  the  repoii;  of  its  labours  will  afibrd  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  closely  examining  the  internal  and  social  condition  of 
the  Irish  people. 

The  fourth  head,  unfortunately,  receives  a  sad  illustration  in 
the  present  day.  We  have  seen  the  leaders  of  a  people  prose- 
cuted on  the  strange  charge  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  public  prosecutor  giving  procrf  tiiat 
he  was  not  disposed  to  keep  the  peace,  by  tendering  a  challenge 
in  open  court ;  we  have  beheld  a  jury  so  clearly  padced,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  denounced  the  panel  as  firaudule&t^ 
and  a  judge  from  the  bench  proclaiming  himself  an  advocate  d 
the  cause.  When  a  verdict  was  obtained  against  all  intelligible 
principles  of  justice,  and  with  little  respect  for  even  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law,  proof  was  given  us  that  personal  rancour  was  the 
predominant  element  in  the  trial,  by  the  haste  manifested  to 
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incarcerate  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people  without  waiting  for  the 
ratification  of  the  sentence  by  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the 
realm.  ^  If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  wood^  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  V  When  such  is  the  conduct  pursued  in  the 
public  courts  of  the  metropolis^  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
mferior  magistrates,  whose  deeds  are  shrouded  from  publicity  ? 
Let  the  res  gestct  of  Mr.  Alexander  (yDriscoU,  just  restored  to 
the  magistracy,  give  an  answer,  and  complete  the  proof  that 
from  the  queen's  bench  down  to  the  squire's  bench,  there  exists 
a  fearful  grievance,  which  may  be  well  called  '  the  administratioa 
of  mjustice  in  Ireland.' 


Art  VII.  \.  A  Bill  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand: — 
House  of  Commons'  Papers,  1838 ; — Copies  of  the  Laws  passed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  Zealand,  presented  to  Parliament, 
pursuant  to  the  Statute  of  3  and  4  Vict.,  cap.  62 ; — Petitions  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Wellington,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  calamity  on  the 
Wairoa,  the  \7th  June,  1843  ; — Extracts  of  Letters  from  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand.  London,  1842,  3,  4  ; — Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  Paiha.  New  Zealand,  1843  ; 
— The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Com* 
pany,  and  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Society, 
London,  1844; — and.  Reports  from  E,  Halswell,  Esq.,  late  Com- 
missioner  of  Native  Reserves  in  New  Zealand,  1841-2. 

2.  Motion  of  Dr.  Thompson  in  the  legislature  of  New  South  Wales,  res* 
petting  a  proper  system  for  civilizing  the  Aborigines,  Sydney, 
August,  1843. 

3.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  French  at  Tahiti; — House  of  Commons 
Papers,  1843,  No.  473  ;  and  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands.    Washington,  1843. 

^«  Memoir  on  the  N.  W,  Coast  of  America.  By  R.  Greenhow,  8vo. 
New  York,  1840; — Famham's  Travels  in  Oregon,  Ploughkeepsie, 
United  States,  and  Tendon,  1 843  ;— 7^  Case  of  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, By  John  Thorns,  Recorder  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land. 
London,  1844; — Hudson's  Bay  Company; — House  of  Commons' 
Paper,  No.  547,  1842  ;  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Alder  to  Lord 
Glemelg  and  Sir  George  Arthur,  in  the  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis* 
sionary  Society  for  1840. 

5.  Correspondence  relative  to  Sinde, — House  of  Commons*  Papers  for  1843 
-—4.,  Official  papers  on  the  dethroned  Raja  of  Sattara,  by  Rumje 
Bapojee,  Vakeel,  1843. — Petition  against  the  Wars  in  India  and 
China,  1844. 

6.  The  Colonial  Gazette,  and  the  New  Zealand  Journal,    London,  1844. 

7.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  1843. 

8.  The  Provident  Philanthropist.    London  :  8to.,  1844. 
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9.  Plan  of  a  System  of  Medical  Establishment  in  the  South  Seas,    fiy 
Thomas  Beale.     London,  1840. 

10.  Reports  of  the  Missionary  and  Philanthropic  Societies  for  1844. 
London. 

IL  TTie  North  American  Indian  Portfolio.     By  G.  Catlin.     London; 
1844. 

This  long  list  of  documents  and  drawings^  books  and  news- 
papers^ respecting  the  various  relations  of  our  traders^  and  our 
colonists^  our  statesmen^  and  our  philanthropists^  with  many 
barbarous  tribes,  is  drawn  up  with  a  particular  intent.  Sincere, 
well-intentioned  persons  think,  that  the  public  is  so  much 
occupied  upon  other  subjects,  not  so  sav,  that  it  is  so  indifferent 
to  those  relations,  as  to  make  an  earnest  call  for  proper  mea- 
sures on  the  part  of  the  British  government  an  almost  useless 
effort.  To  use  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  an  un- 
published letter  now  lying  before  us,  and  written  twenty-four 
years  ago,  upon  certain  proposals  then  offered  for  such  measures, 
it  is  feared  by  those  sincere,  well-intentioned  persons,  that  there 
are  so  many  different  objects  to  interest  benevolence  in  this  cowiiry, 
that  the  claims  of  the  barbarous  tribes  with  which  our  colonists 
arc  more  and  more  rapidly  mingling,  cannot  by  any  pains  be 
brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  pubUc  at  lai^e,  so  as  to 
justify  the  toil  that  is  indispensable  to  secure  a  great  and  ft 
reasonable  success.  Some,  therefore,  despair  of  the  case,  and 
abandon  it.  Others  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  invalu- 
able influences  of  religious  missionaries.  And  not  a  few  are 
willing  to  have  recourse  to  novel  and  benevolent  combinations,  | 
of  which  the  enterprize  to  the  Niger,  was  a  most  unhappy  ex- 
ample. All  see  with  grief,  what  they  believe  to  be  a  good  cause, 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  '  chapter  of  accidents^  denounced  by  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  gravely  considered^  whether  a 
better  way  of  proceeding,  through  the  people  and  the  state,  and 
including  every  good  effort  on  the  part  of  suitable  agents,  will  not 
stay  the  evils  inflicted  by  us  upon  barbarians.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
uwxnt  have  thought  so ;  inasmuch  as  within  two  years  after  the 
abovo-montionod  communication  was  made  to  hun,  namely^  in 
tlin  Hossiou  of  1822,  that  pre-eminent  leader  in  this  cause,  did 
liituself,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  originate  a  political  move- 
nunit  in  regard  to  the  Hottentots  and  other  natives  of  South 
AfVioa.  That  political  movement  produced  admirable  results  in 
npito  of  ntimorous  errors  which  have  impeded  it;  and  the  follow- 
ing twenty-two  years  have  strengthened  the  conviction,  that 
iiumMtm^s  may  bo  devised  and  executed,  to  save  civilized  society 
h'oin  the  continuance  of  the  reproach  of  being  the  destroyer 
instead  of  tlie  improver  of  barbarians,  and  to  give  to  barbarians 
tlie  fair  eiyoyment  of  civilization,  of  which  they  duly  estimate 
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the  value  until  alienated  by  our  abuse  of  its  power^  and  ruined 
by  our  neglect  of  its  best  lessons.  Above  all^  it  is  believed,  that 
the  philanthropic  party  may  rouse  a  spirit  in  our  whole  people 
so  effectually  as  to  make  the  more  and  the  less  civilized  come 
together  with  mutual  advantage. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  this  belief,  that  the  subject 
has  been  intro^ced  with  a  long  array  of  titles,  pointing  at  the 
multifaripiM   materials  which  belong  to  it,  and  marking  the 
activity  with  which  powerful,  but  unconnected  bodies,  are  culti- 
vating its  various  branches. 

Those  materials  are  indeed  almost  as  unlimited  in  amount, 
as  they  are  rich  in  character  :  and  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
to  brkig  them  into  a  manageable  compass  and  form,  inasmuch 
as  the  several  parties,  by  whose  concurrent,  if  not  united 
efforts,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  might  be  overcome,  con- 
tinue, for  want  of  knowledge,  to  be  at  once  most  miserably 
divided  from  each  other  in  opinion  on  its  points  of  greatest 
interest,  and  also  incapable  of  bringing  their  own  peculiar 
operations  to  a  reasonably  good  issue. 

As  will  be  shewn  presently  from  the  best  authority,  the  go- 
vernment especially  is  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  those  mate- 
rials, and  of  the  main  facts  of  the  case ;  and  the  advantage  of 
making  a  complete  analysis  of  both,  as  well  as  of  having  such 
analysis  followed  up  by   an  arrangement   of  the  intelligence 
arriving    daily   from    abroad,    has   recently  been    pressed   in 
vain.     The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Stanley, 
received  this  suggestion  with  sufficiently  warm  consideration : 
and  it  was  strongly   recommended ;  but  no  steps  seem  to  be 
yet  taken  for  its  adoption,  although  the  recent  formation  of  a 
aew  board  of  commissioners  for  the  administration  of  the  lands 
we  acquire  from  the  natives,  and  for  the  management  of  the 
emigrations  with  which  we  now  overwhelm  them,  presents  a 
most  convenient  and  cheap  organ  for  carrying  such  an  analysis 
into  effect  by  the  addition  of  another  member  to  that  board. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unceasing  recurrence  of  fatal  collisions 
with  the  Aborigines  in  the  numerous  countries  belonging  to  us 
all  over  the  earth,  ought  surely  to  excite  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
towards  our  adventurous  countrymen  thronging  thither,  and 
towards  the  unhappy  people,  among  whom,  in  the  place  of  peace 
and  goodwill,  colonists  now  so  often  carry  ruin  at  frightful  cost 
to  themselves. 

The  special  object  of  this  article  is,  to  consider  if  means 
cannot  be  devised  to  prevent  these  calamities ;  and  to  substitute 
humane  policy  and  practical  Christian  principles  for  the  pre- 
vailing system,  which,  by  its  gross  neglects,  its  arbitrary  acts, 
its  bad  faith,  its  cruel  injustice^  and^  above  all^  the  profound 
Vol.  XVI.  q 
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ignorance  upon  which  it  is  based^  leads  directly  to  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  good  prospects  which  a  rule  of  law  and  reason  and 
knowledge  would  realize. 

At  present^  our  prospects  upon  the  subject  are  gloomy  indeed ; 
and  within  a  few  months^  a  principle  respecting  the  necessity  of 
wars  and  conquests  when  races  in  different  degrees  of  civiU* 
zation  meet,  was  declared  in  parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  a  way  that  goes  far  utterly  to  defeat  the  best  hopes  of  hu- 
manity; inasmuch  as  such  an  apology  justifies  the  carnage 
accumulating  upon  us  of  late  almost  beyond  example.  This 
>vould  give  cause  for  the  greatest  alarm,  if  the  signs  of  better 
things  were  not  abundant,  so  that  the  evil  that  has  happened  of 
late  in  our  colonies  and  in  India,  so  far  from  fatally  discourag- 
ing, should  prompt  to  immediate  and  vigourons  action.  The 
bettor  things  must  be  multiplied;  the  worse,  stayed.  Errors 
must  be  frankly  acknowledged  or  unreservedly  exposed ;  and 
the  worst  error  of  all — apathy,  must  be  earnestly  uprooted. 

Happily,  when  the  monstrous  principle  alluded  to  was  ad- 
vniuH'il  vso  rashly  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  was  met  by  an  instant 
n»buko  in  favour  of  the  more  hopeful  side.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Uke 
\\\\\\\\  more,  is  come  late,  in  fact,  to  the  consideration  of  such  sub- 
j(*rtSf  as  he  stated  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  the  first  Niger  meeting,  in 
IHM);  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  when  better  things  than  he 
has  jot  contemplated  shall  be  brought  fairly  before  the  world,  he 
will  gladly  join  those  whose  convictions  in  honour  of  philanthropy 
ran  surolv  not  be  stronger  than  his  desires  for  its  triumph.  Lord 
JoiTlyn  liaving  said  that  'We  should  not  act  like  barbarians 
btHMUiso   dealing  with  barbarians, — and  that  we  should  have 
pui*Nued  tlie  same  course  towards  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  as  in 
ei\  ilizeil  Kuwpc,^  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked : — 

*  'llu'ro  i»  A  ground  for  making  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  Lord 
.'\uokltuul.  or  l«onl  Ellenborough,  acting  under  the  circumstances  under 
\\\\w\\  nil  (lovenior-gonerals  of  British  India  are  always  placed.  We 
inuY  in  thin  lloiiwc  luy  down  what  positions  we  please  widi  respect  to 
tho  pntprioty  of  obi«or\'ing  in  our  Indian  policy  the  same  rules  and  prin- 
«M|ilc«i  Nvhirh  un*  obnorvcd  between  European  states  ;  we  may  pass  acts 
i\i  iiurliinnrut  intcrtlicting  the  government  from  extending  our  Indian 
t«Tn(ono»  by  eoiu|uest.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  great  principle 
Mt  work  wbcroviT  civilization  and  refinement  come  into  contact  with 
burbiiriiini,  wbit^h  nmkes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  rules  observed  among 
iuort«  ntlvaniHHl  nations :  more  especially  when  civilization  and  refine- 
ment (Huno  into  contact  with  barbarism  in  an  immensely  extended 
co\intry.  1  doubt  whether  it  be  possible,  if  you  wish  to  increase  the 
security  of  yo\ir  Indian  empire,  that  you  can  rigidly  adopt  the  principle 
with  rcii)MM^t  to  tlic  nominally  independent  and  small  states  in  India 

which  IM  adopted  in  Kurope Whatever  may  be  the  principle 

whivh  limy  rt^gulato  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations  when  coming  in 
oonladt  with  oach  other.  I  am  afraid  that  when  civilization  and  barbarism 
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cx>ine  into  contact,  there  is  some  uncontrollable  principle  of  a  very 
different  description,  which  demands  a  different  course  of  conduct.' 

To  this,  Lord  John  Russell  objected  with  great  force ;  that, 
imperfect  as  the  international  law  of  civilized  Europe  is  in 
regard  to  the  aggressions  of  its  princes  upon  each  other,  we  are 
bound  in  our  relations  with  barbarians  to  respect  that  law  at 
least,  such  as  it  is, — and  especially,  that  there  is  no  insur- 
mountable necessity  urging  civilized  nations  to  hold  no  other 
intercourse  with  the  unciviUzed  races,  than  an  intercourse  of 
violence  and  conquest. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  obviously  felt  that  these  objections  to  his 
remarks  were  unanswerable.     He   accordingly  closed  the  dis- 
cussion with  an  explanation  that  took  off  much  of  the  offensive 
character  of  his  first  speech* ;  but  its  deep-seated  impolicy  has 
been  betrayed  by  recent  revelations.     The  recall  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  under  discussion  at  the  very  moment  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  making  this  unguarded  display  of  his  principles.     The  irri- 
tation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arose  from  his  defeat  in  this 
discussion.     The  subject  of  it  was  an  old  one  with  him.     Forty 
years  ago,  when  in  India,  the  Duke  deliberately  argued,  as  well 
as  fought  for  principles  of  progress  by  conquest,  instead  of 
peacefol  progress.    At  that  period  the  effect  of  the  statute  of 
22d.  Greo.  3,  against  war  for  conquest  was  unshaken.     His  Grace 
and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  set  the  law  aside.     This  is  proved 
by  state  papers  lately  published  (see  Memorandum  on  the  Treaty 
(^Bassein,  the  Wellington  Dispatches,  v.  iii.,  p.  479,  and  the 
Wellesley  Dispatches,  v.  iv.,  p.  504).    And  most  happy  will  it 
prove,  if  the  grounds  taken  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  shall  be  found  to  have  checked  the  duke  in  this  main 
cnror  of  his  life,  upon  the  great  principle  which  did  so  much 
konour  to  the  last  century. 

A  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  more  recent  facts  concerning 
our  relations  with  barbarous  tribes,  will  open  the  way  to  the 
nu)re  promising  prospect  which  a  careful  estmiate  of  the  influ- 
^oes  of  humane  and  wise  poUcy  seems  to  offer  to  us. 

After  an  inquiry  for  three  sessions,  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  declared  in  its  general  report,  that  the  manifold 
^  of  the  system  at  present  enforced  towards  the  Aborigines 
of  the  colonies,  are  attributable  mainly  to  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  government  concerning  those  affairs, — an  opinion  easy  to 
k  justified  by  numerous  testimonies,  and  by  events  not  less 
icnuirkable  than  they  are  distressing. 

The  same  committee,  after  expressly  condemning  our  prevail- 
ing system  of  intercourse  with  barbarian  tribes,  declared  without 
i^serve,  that  its  suitable  improvement  would  be  an  easy  task. 

♦  Hazard,  1844,  pp.  443—455, 

Q   2 
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Nevertheless,  this  bad  system  still  flourishes  in  all  its  old  and 
rankest  vigour,  to  the  destruction  of  many  lives,  and  loss  of  much 
private  property ;  to  the  exceeding  injury  of  the  public  interests ; 
and  to  the  misery,  and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  native  tribes  with 
which  our  colonists  have  intercourse. 

Five  examples,  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  time^  furnish 
all  the  grounds  needed  for  a  reform,  by  exhibiting  in  a  clear  hght 
almost  all  the  mischievous  circumstances  now  attendant  ou 
British  colonization ;  and  some  important  successful  trials  made 
in  them,  prove  the  soundness  of  certain  principles,  which 
ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority,  and  the  utihtjr 
of  various  establishments  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  meet  all  exigencies. 

These  examples  are — First,  the  settlement  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  Secondly,  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  Thirdly,  that  of  South  Africa.  Fourthly, 
that  of  New  Zealand ;  and  fifthly,  that  of  British  North  America, 
and  the  Oregon  country. 

First.  In  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  our  treatment  of  the  natives 
has  been  the  very  worst  possible  ;  and,  that  worst  treatment  was 
never  accompanied  by  any  correctives,  either  by  missionaiy  es- 
tablishments, or  by  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment, 
to  protect  and  civilize  these  poor  people.     Occasional  kind  acts 
may  have  been  done  to  them,  by  individuals ;  and  their  final 
expulsion  from  the  island  by  Governor  Arthur,  was  accompanied 
by  an  oilbrt  in  their  favour,  which  did  credit  to  Mr.  Robinsoi^ 
wlu>  tloviacd  it,  however  melancholy  many  of  the  circumstanced 
\s*vw,  which  attended  that  efibrt ;  and,  however  fatal  their  suffer-' 
ings,  crowned  by  that  expulsion,  have  proved  to  the  race. 

in  this  colony  they  were  exposed,  originally,  to  military  exe- 
cution, without  the  slightest  provocation;  and  to  the  evil  con- 
iUxvi  of  convicts  of  the  very  worst  character.  They  shared,  too, 
thn  o()nunon  lot  of  the  natives  of  all  our  colonies  founded  for 
fifty  years  before  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand,  in  their  country 
htMug  ocoupied,  without  their  consent,  expressly  enjoined  by 
Ot^or^o  thoThirdtobe  sought;  andalso,  in  that  violation  of  natural 
ri^lit,  not  being  compensated  by  suitable  means  for  their  protec- 
tion and  rivilixation.     They  are  consequently  utterly  extinct. 

Sooondly.  In  Now  South  Wales,  some  of  the  natives  have, 
ftnnn  iinio  to  time,  had  the  advantage  of  instruction,  and  the 
(Mimrort  of  poi'sonal  shelter,  at  institutions  formed  by  missionaries 
tir  hv  tlu»  >r\AtTnment.  They  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  been 
nuinloytnl  ItDUt'ficially  to  themselves,  and  to  the  colonists.  So 
ourly  IVN  at  tho  tbtuulation  of  the  colony,  their  capacity  for  dviliia* 
lion  waa  vindicated  by  Mr.  Pennant,  with  great  force,  in  a  geo- 
gmphloal  work  too  little  known;  and  he,  along  with  other  able 
mini,  warmly  drnounoed  the  horrible  plan  then  formed,  of  send* 
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ing  convicts  to  the  South  Seas.     At  the  same  period^  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton  discussed  the  evils  to  be 
feared  from  a  colcny  composed  of  such  materials ;  but  they  un- 
fortunately adopted  the  old  error  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  mis- 
sionaries^ pushed  to  extremes  by  all  the  benevolent  societies  of 
our  day, — namely,  that  the  natives  of  new  countries  have  no 
chance  of  safety,  except  by  separation  from  colonists — which  it 
is  impossible  to  effect ;  whereas,  a  vigorous  reform  in  colonial 
government,  and  a  persevering  improvement  in  our  colonizing 
system  would  render  their  union  with  colonists  a  source  of 
general  well-being.     Especially  have  the  philanthropists  never 
yet  attempted  to  stay  convict  transportation.     But,  surely,  no 
amount  of  advantage,  if  any  be  derived  by  us  from  it,  can  justiiy 
sending  criminals,  and  criminal  men  without  women,  to  the 
simple  natives  of  Australia.     With  that  additional  scourge  they 
are  disappearmg  under  grievous  suffering.     It  is  common  to 
assert  that  they  are  a  mere  handful;  nor  can  it  be  pretended 
that  they  are  numerous,  when  compared  with  popidation   in 
Europe.     The  first  governor,  however.  Captain   Philip,   took  a 
complete  census  of  them,  in  one  district,  by  sending  different 
parties  at  the  same  hour  to  count  all  the  canoes  and  parties  at  every 
cove  in  Port  Jackson,  and  he  thus  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  population  near  Sydney.  They  have  been  gradually 
destroyed  by  our  diseases,  by  our  rum,  and  by  our  gunpowder. 
Legal  protection  has  at  intervals  only  been  thought  of  m  their 
^half ;  and  the  unsuitableness  of  our  laws  to  their  condition, 
as  for  instance,  in  their  exclusion  from  courts  of  justice  by 
reason  of  their  inability  to  take  an  oath,  has  exposed  them  to 
every  species  of  violence  without  the  remotest  chance  of  redress. 
On  this  particular  head,  of  evidence  without  an  oath,  our  law 
^  at  length  been  amended  by  a  statute  of  last  Session ;  but 
even  that  amendment  is  made  in  the  imperfect  manner  so  dis- 
creditable in  our  management  of  what  concerns  these  poor  people. 
Institutions  for  their  benefit,  tried  and  recommended  by  the 
^hest  and  most  experienced  colonial  authorities,  were  rejected 
at  home.     But  such  institutions  have  begun  to  be  supported  by 
the  government,  although  in  a  way  that  is  at  this  moment  the 
object  of  bitter  comment  in  the  new  legislature  at  Sydney.     It 
w  a  great  point  gained,  that  a  special  fund  of  15  per  cent,  on 
the  land  revenue  should  have  been  appropriated  by  the  crown 
for  the  support  of  those  institutions ;  and  the  principle  which  is 
thus  respected,  in  favour  of  the  natives,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
^  expected  to  be  carried  on  at  an  early  day,  to  its  true  limit. 
The  money  to  be  expended  upon  the  Aborigines,  must  not  be 
derived   from   a  precarious  source ;    and  its   supply  ought  to 
be  measured  only  by  the  amount  wanted  to  pay  for  suitable 
establishments,  whatever  they  may  be ;  and  until  it  be  resolved 
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to  appropriate  funds  for  them  according  to  this  principle^  we 
must  continue  to  hear  the  governor  of  New  South  Wides  de- 
clare, in  the  words  of  Sir  Geoi^  Gipps,  not  long  ago^  that 
the  '  atrocities  by,  and  on  the  Aborigines,  bring  disc^redit  on  the 
whole  colony/* 

In  the  new  settlements  without  convicts,  the  Swan  Biver  and 
South  Australia,  the  government  admits  the  duty  of  caring  for 
the  natives,  but  does  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  effort  to 
civilize  them,  although  the  attempts  made  for  that  end  have  emi- 
nently succeeded.  The  same  disregard  to  their  right  to  the  soil, 
which  has  injured  them  in  New  South  Wales,  prevails  in  both 
these  colonies ;  and  it  has  been  declared  to  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and 
credit,  Mr.  Fife  Angas,  that  individual  natives  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, to  whom  particular  tracts  of  land  belonged  at  our  coming, 
were  deprived  of  them,  to  make  room  for  settlers  under  crown 
grants.  Yet  it  is  an  opinion  adopted  in  Downing-street,  which 
more  than  one  minister  has  advocated,  that  it  is  the  dengn  of 
proridence  to  let  the  whole  race  be  extinguished,  seeing  liiat  it 
has  no  capacity  for  the  social  usages,  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  civilization,  and  of  which  usages,  holding  land  in  severalty  is 
an  important  one. 

So  little  regard  has  hitherto  been  paid  by  the  government  to 
the  subject  of  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  natives  of 
Australia,  that  though  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been 
of  late  years  devoted  to  an  establishment  of  protectors,  it  has 
remained  for  a  member  of  the  new  popular  legislature  of  Sydney 
last  year  to  move  for  returns  of  the  protective  proceedings,  with 
a  riew  to  a  proper  improvement  of  the  system ;  and  still  more 
to  the  discredit  of  the  government,  a  petition  from  a  body  of  the 
convicts  addressed  to  Lord  Stanley  two  years  ago,  earnestly  calls 
for  measures  to  save  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  from  hor- 
rible suffering  and  destruction.  Next  to  the  nullity  of  informa- 
tion laid  before  parliament  in  the  last  seven  years,  respecting 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  the  natives  of  South  Afirica 
stand  the  shamefully  meagre  accounts  of  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1840,  did  order,  in  a  do- 
cument that  has  appeared  in  a  colonial  newspaper,  a  yearly  re- 
port to  ^  be  made  for  the  information  of  her  Majesty  and  of  par- 
liament, stating  all  the  transactions  of  the  past  year  relating  to 
the  condition  of  the  natives,  their  numbers,  their  residence  at 
any  particular  spot,  the  changes  in  their  social  condition,  the 
schools,  and  all  other  particulars,  including  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  aboriginal  races.'     They  who  are  well  acquainted 

*  Speech  to  the  Council,  9  Sept.  1842,  House  of  Commons  papers.  No.  109 
1843,  p.  15. 
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with  this  simple  people,  can  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  such 
reports.  Notwithstanding  the  ignorant  and  utter  contempt  in 
which  they  are  held  by  some  persons,  it  is  a  curious  and  well 
authenticated  fact,  that  so  far  from  being  essentially  inferior  to 
Enrc^ieans,  a  numerous  and  respectable  family  in  France  sprang 
from  an  Australian  stock;  and  from  our  own  books  published  upon 
the  Aboriginal  AustraUans  during  sixty  years,  there  might  be 
gleaned  a  volume  of  anecdotes,  showing  they  have  all  our  passions, 
good  as  well  as  bad,  and  are  not  deficient  in  any  of  our  aspirations. 
Thirdly,  In  South  Africa,  two  facts  triumphantly  vindicate 
Bomane  policy  towards  the  natives ;  whilst  a  melancholy  series 
of  massacres,  of  which  the  whites  as  well  as  the  natives  have 
been  victims  in  the  last  seven  years,  and  of  which  the  pubUc 
kncyws  almost  nothing,  strongly  expose  the  unwise  proceedings 
ol  the  government  in  that  important  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  to  our  credit,  it  is  to  be  stated,  that  the 
Hottentots  are  become  a  civilized  people  from  being  so  utterly 
devoid  of  all  the  marks  of  civilization,  that  they  were  for  cen- 
turies adduced  as  examples  of  utter  and  hopeless  barbarism.  At 
present,  however,   they  hold  in  the  Cape  colony  respectable 
stations  in  society,  many  of  them  being  orderly  peasants  and  in- 
dustrious small  landowners ;  and  on  the  borders  of  that  colony 
a  considerable  body   of   them   have  long   maintained   them- 
selves   in    an    honourable    independence    under    exceedingly 
difficult   circumstances.      Consequently    the    Hottentots   con- 
nected with  the  Cape  colony,  who  were   fast  dwindling  into 
a  miserable  remnant  of  a  once  considerable  pastoral  race,  are 
HOW  increasing  in  number,  and  fast  mingling  with  the  gene- 
nl  colonial  population.     This  happy  change  has  arisen  from  the 
iniprovement  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Hottentots,  from  the 
exertions  of  the  Missionaries  in  their  behalf,  and  from  their 
liow  haying  some   share   of  the   crown  lands   of  the  colony. 
More  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  this  good  work;  but  it  is  diffi- 
^t  to  contemplate  the  present  condition  of  such  a  people,  con- 
^'wted  with  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  without  being  amazed 
^  the  hesitation  of  the  government  to  use  their  example  as  a 
^odel  for  our  proceedings  wherever  the  same  circimistances 
^fist.    The  success  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  energies  of  a 
Qvilised  colony  being  brought  innocently  to  bear  upon  the  ca- 
pcities  of  a  rude  people,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  checks 
^posed  upon  colonial  vices,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  encou- 
ragement afibrded  to  foster  the  good  qualities  of  the  natives. 

The  second  fact  in  South  Africa,  which  recommends  humane 
policy,  is  the  generally  tranquil  state  of  the  relations  of  the  Cape 
colony  with  the  Caffres  on  the  Albany  frontier.  WTiat  has  been  well 
done  there  since  1836, has  been  thwarted  by  gross  neglects;  but  in- 
dependently of  the  evil  results  of  those  gross  neglects,  that  fron- 
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tier  presents  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  picture  of  a  barbarous 
people  gradually  adopting  civilized  usages.  In  disputes  with  us, 
the  very  same  individuals  now  appeal  to  our  courts  of  law^  who^ 
within  these  ten  years^  used  to  seek  fearful  revenge,  instead  of 
justice^  for  violences  suffered  from  us;  and  although  the  colonists 
have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  n^lect  of  important  details, 
which  would  be  corrected  if  well  known  at  home,  the  general 
condition  of  this  frontier  is  certainly  satisfactory.  * 

It  is  inconceivable,  that  for  seven  years,  parliament  should 
have  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Caffres  and  Hottentots,  although  a  revolution  in  policy  has  been 
introduced  within  that  period  into  the  administration  of  Cape 
affairs,  and  the  progress  of  these  tribes  is  in  a  high  degree  in- 
teresting. The  consequence  is,  a  profound  degree  of  ignorance 
respecting  those  affairs,  in  which  the  government  so  amply  shares, 
so  as  to  have  rejected  a  good  plan  for  the  settlement  of  New  Zea- 
land difficulties  an  the  extraordinary  ffround,  that  no  example 
exists  of  a  barbarous  people  being  safe  with  British  colomsis  through 
any  measure  whatever,  '  No  method  has  yet  been  found,'  said 
the  land  and  emigration  commissioners  to  lord  Stanley,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  18^,  ^  which  has  proved  successful  for  thb 
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peans.'  Therefore  Lord  Stanley  rejected  the  plan  of  the  Rev. 
Montagu  Hawtrey,  although  it  must  have  prevented  the  evils 
which  now  distract  New  Zealand. 

Knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hottentots  alone  would  have 
prevented  these  errors. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture  in  South  Africa,  concerns  the 
colonization  of  Natal,  and  the  settlement  of  the  interior,  in- 
cluding the  country  thronged  with  the  remnants  of  a  hundred 
ruined  tribes,  from  Latakoo  to  the  Natal  mountains. 

In  this  region,  upwards  of  10,000  Cape  colonists  have  been 
wandering  about  for  the  last  seven  years,  determined  to  obtain 
new  settlements  at  all  hazards,  but  far  fit>m  being  insuperably 
indisposed  to  submit  to  proper  guidance  in  obtaining  them.  The 
government  has  looked  on  at  this  dangerous  movement  with  ab- 
solute  apathy;  and  it  is  only  in  the  year  1843,  after  an  emigration 
which  inflicted  unspeakable  calamity  upon  the  natives  of  Africa, 
at  the  price  of  frightfrd  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants, 
who  were  British  subjects,  that  the  Natal  colony  is  at  length 
founded. 

For  several  years,  the  emigrants  made  war  and  peace  under 

*  Whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  accounts  have  arrived 
of  the  Government  having  consented  to  revive,  what  in  effect  is  the  old  system 
of  commandos  on  the  Caffre  frontier.  If  the  report  he  false,  it  affords  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  evil  of  not  publishing  periodicallv,  authentic  details,  of  the  real 
hurts.     If  it  be  true,  we  snail  soon  hear  enough  of  the  results. 
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an  independent  flag;  and  exercised  all  the  powers  of  an  inde- 
pendent people.  They  destroyed  African  chiefs  allied  to  us^ 
and  they  lost  many  hundreds  of  their  own  best  men^  their  wo- 
men and  children^  under  the  most  disastrous  circumstances. 
They  were  treated  by  our  government  as  if  they  were  absolutely 
free  agents;  and  at  length  fought  pitched  battles  with  the 
Queen's  troops.  And  all  this  only  because  the  government  did 
not  understand  their  case^  and  refused  to  learn  the  facts  of  it. 
The  colonial  office  was  so  ill  informed  in  all  this  matter^  as  to 
expect  the  quiet  return  of  the  10^000  emigrants  into  the  Cape 
colony. 

This  colony  is  founded^  too,  in  the  very  coimtry  which  for 
twenty  years,  other  British  subjects  have  inhabited ;  and  the 
colonial  authorities  have  supported  them  in  earnestly  caUing  upon 
the  government  at  home  to  adopt  it  as  a  British  possession. 
Daring  the  last  fifteen  years  also,  the  adoption  of  that  country 
has  been  proposed  under  circumstances  the  most  promising  for  the 
native  tribes,  but  in  vain ;  and  there  is  hitherto  no  sign  that  the  co- 
lonization of  Natal  will  be  pursued  upon  a  system  csJculated  to  be- 
nefit them,  or  to  prevent  the  speedy  recurrence  of  past  calami- 
ties. 

A  fourth  example  is  offered  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand, 

where  the  government  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 

abandon  its  old  errors  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  It  was 

mainly  in  order  to  gratify  the  philanthropists  in  a  sincere,  but 

mistaken  wish  to  benefit  the  natives  in  another  way,  that  the  colo- 

mzation  of  these  islands  was  refused  in  1838  to  the  powerful  body 

which  ultimately,  aided  by  other  circumstances,  compelled  the 

^option  of  that  measure;  and  when  at  last  it  was  determined  upon, 

^0  principles  seemed  fixed  beyond  all  controversy ;  namely,  first, 

^t  the  consent  of  the  natives  should  be  sacredly  respected  as 

^condition  precedent  to  settlement;  and  second,  that  a  system  of 

i^ce,  and  a  regular  course  of  measures  to  promote  the  civilization 

of  the  natives,  should  accompany  settlement,  so  as  to  prevent 

^^  consent  leading  to  their  ruin. 

Neither  of  these  principles  has  been  respected.  On  the  con- 
*^,  in  regard  to  the  first,  government,  after  beginning  with  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  independent  rights  of  the  New  Zea- 
'^ders,  and  with  a  partial  treaty,  ended  by  a  seizure  of  their 
^kole  country,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  time  to  make 
^6(Uies  for  it.  And  in  regard  to  the  second,  so  far  from  justice 
w  civilization  being  provided  for,  the  government  leflj — ^the  very 
pst  thing  demanding  attention  in  a  new  country — the  land-titles, 
insuflSciently  provided  for. 

The  utter  contempt  too,  with  which  the  public  hope  of  an 
improved  system  of  dealing  with  the  New  Zealanders,  has  been 
disappointed,  is  shewn  by  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  de- 
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Glared  in  a  parliamentary  document.    This  is  the  fact  of  money 
belonging  to  the  New  Zealanders,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of 
establishments  necessary  for  their  protection  and  improvement, 
being  '  borrowed*  as  it  is  called,  from  that  fund,  by  the  govern- 
ment itself,  to  pay  the  current  colonial  charges.     This  fact  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  the  clearest  proof  ought  to  be  adduced  to  sup- 
port the  statement  of  it.  The  New  Zealand  correspondence  (House 
of  Commons^  papers,  1843,  No.  134,  p.  25.),  supplies  such  proof, 
in  Governor  Hobson's  accounts.    The  fund  for  the  Aborigines,  is 
there  set  at  £5,116,  or  15  per  Cent,  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
actual  land  sales.    The  amount  actually  expended  for  the  Abo- 
rigines, is  set  at  £1,120,  the  balance  £3,996,  being  ^borrowed,' 
says  the  governor,  to  meet  the  general  liabilities  of  the  colony. 
The  estimate  for  the  next  year,  increases  the  sum  to  be  expended 
upon   the  Aborigines  department,  to  £2480,  (p.  29.),  leaving 
still  a  considerable  sum  borrowed  by  the  British  government, 
from  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  by  the  guardum  from  its 
wards.     On  this  head,  the  estimates,  ako,  of  the  next  year  have 
a  reprehensible  omission.     The  probable  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
'Crown-lands,'  are  set  at  £50,000.  (p.  38,  ib.),  but  not  one  word 
is  said  of  the  15  per  Cent,  upon  this  sum  of  £7,500.,  that  beUmgt 
to  the  Aborigines.    In  the  preceding  year,  the  15  per  Cent, 
was  duly  credited  to  them;  and  the  transaction  boldly  pro- 
claimed as  a  loan — ^in  other  words,  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust. 
This  year,  the  aborigines  fund  is  silently  suppressed  in  the 
accounts;  in  other  words,  the  wards  are  silently  plundered  by  their 
guardians.  Last  year  the  money  was  borrowed;  this  year,  by  the 
natural  progress  of  unrebuked  abuse, — it  is  taken. 

In  this  way,  the  natives  are  deprived  of  institutions,  indispens- 
able for  their  safety  and  comfort,  those  institutions  being  literally 
stan-ed  for  want  of  adequate  incomes.  Hence,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  proper  religious  and  educational  establishments, 
the  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  Zealand,  Selwyn, 
A  man  of  Admirable  qualities,  is  driven  to  appeal  to  the  resident 
clergy,  and  tothc  congregations,  for  moneyfor  them;  and  thewant 
of  money  doi)rivc8  the  natives  of  medical  aid,  of  which  all  parties 
Agree  in'  cUnMAring  that  they  have  the  extremest  need.  That  in 
Kuelt  A  eAse,  tlio  liritish  government  should  borrow  money  from 
the  New  /leAlAiulc^m'  trcAsurj%  of  which  it  is  the  holder,  is  one 
tiffhiMie  nuiiiNtrouH  perversions  of  right,  which  too  often  disgrace 
our  AdntiniiitrAtioii,  wlien  the  interests  of  the  Aborigines  are 

The  »hm»ienuemM^»  t>f  our  abuse  of  power,  and  our  neglect  of 
oitiM^H \uiU ien  to  urn*  il  wi^ll,  arc  beginning  to  show  themselves. 
\VUt  ^H«  |UV<lietiHl  tivor  And  over  again,  by  individuals  upon 
\\\\\\\\\  00  hu)UilAti\U(  K\m\\\  bo  cast— by  Bishop  Selwyn,  by  Dr. 
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Dieffenbach,  an  intelligent  German  in  the  service  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company^  and  by  other  impartial  persons,  has  happened. 
Blood  has  been  shed  in  one  of  the  Company^s  settlements,  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  government  having  neglected  its  duty  as 
to  the  land. 

This  case  has  attracted  more  attention,  than  occurrences  of  a 
gimilar  character  in  districts  of  New  Zealand,  not  connected  with 
the  Company.  But  the  other  cases  have  had  more  sanguinary  con- 
sequences :  and  on  one  occasion,  the  fury  of  the  combatants  was 
such,  that  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  interposed  at  great  hazard  to 
reconcile  them,  was  utterly  disregarded — contrary  to  the  usual 
reception  given  to  the  missionaries.  This  conflict  arose  from  our 
governor's  improper  management  of  the  native  lands. 

The  humiliating  confession  remains  to  be  made.     In  New 
2Sealand^  the  old  system  condemned  by  the  Aborigines  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1835,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  be  abandoned,  has  resumed  its  influence.    The  New 
Zealand  Company,  deprived  of  the  means  it  had  proposed  to 
devote  to  the  good  of  the  natives,  was  too  readily  content  with  its 
victory  over  the  government  in  compelling  the  foundation  of  the 
colony;  and  making  up  the  quarrel  with  the  colonial  oflSce, 
that  company  has  acquiesced  in  the  neglect  of  its  duty,  by 
the  government.     The  company^s  seventh  report  (30th  May, 
1843)^  omits  altogether  the  topic  of  the  delay  in  settling  the 
land  claims  which  was  so  soon  to  expose  it  to  the  heavy  blow 
sustained  in  the  violent  deaths  of  Captain  Wakefield  and  his 
colleagues ;  and  in  the  imwise  spirit  of  flattery  of  the  govern- 
ment in  which  that  report  is  drawn  up,  the  directors  are  betrayed 
into  a  most  unfortunate  disregard  of  facts. 
'  The  Nelson  settlement,^  says  the  report,  has  received  the 
>ur  of  a  visit  from  the  bishop  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  high  gratijictUion  with  all  that  he  had 
seen  at  this  irrfant  settlement.    [Seventh  report  of  the  directors 
of  the  Zealand  Company,  1843. — p.  8.] 

This  was  the  settlement,  in  a  remote  district  of  which  the 
calamity  of  June  occurred ;  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  Bishop 
^Iwyn^s  own  account  of  what  he  witnessed  at  Nelson  is,  as 
directly  contrary  as  possible,  to  the  words  of  this  report. 

The  bishop^s  observations  are  confirmed  by  a  dispatch  of  the 
^^g-govemor  of  New  Zealand,  dated  in  September,  1842,  in 
which  that  functionary  speaks  of  '  the  unhappy  disputes  which 
^t  between  the  natives  and  the  settlers  of  the  southern  district.' 
The  company^s  agent  had  also  before  most  urgently  pressed 
^w  a  settlement  of  the  great  difficulties  arising  upon  this  head. 
But  at  home,  these  concurrent  calls  were  received  almost  with 
indifference,  not  only  in  Downing-street,  but  also  in  the  New 
Zealand  House,  to  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  all  who  under- 
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Stood   the    alarming    position  of    affairs    indicated   by  these 
accounts. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
good  it  has  done ;  but  if  it  do  not  manfully  retrace  its  stepSi 
and  give  up  its  unnatural  alliance  with  the  corruptions  of  the  colo- 
nial office,  all  its  disappointments  will  be  richly  deserved.  The 
only  atonement  the  Company  can  offer  to  its  own  people  and  to 
the  public  for  an  inconsiderate  acquiescence  in  proceedings  so  fatal 
to  New  Zealand  as  those  of  the  colonial  office  are,  is  to  insist 
upon  the  whole  land  case,  and  the  whole  case  of  the  Aborigines 
(how  bifore  parliament,)  being  thoroughly  investigated.  Colo« 
niiation  is  stopped.  The  existing  settlements  are  in  confusion. 
The  natives  are  obviously  on  the  eve  of  exterminating  wars  with 
us.  Nevertheless,  the  public  and  parliament  hear  nothing  yet 
of  any  measmres  being  meditated  in  any  quarter  at  all  approach- 
ing in  extent  those  which  were  formally  proposed  in  the  bill  of 
the  New  Zealand  Association,  defeated  by  the  colonial  office  in 
1838,  which  aimed  distinctly,  for  the  first  time  in  our  colonial 
histor}*,  at  the  establishment  of  a  system  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  protect  and  improve  Aborigines. 

Fifthly.  British  North  America,  and  the  Oregon  country, 
offer  examples  as  to  which  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  our  want 
of  foresight  as  statesmen,  or  our  cruelty  as  men,  constitutes  the 
stronger  ground  of  reproach  to  us.  Different  degrees  of  suffer- 
ing have  been  experienced  in  different  portions  of  those  regions, 
lu  Newfoundland  we  have  destroyed  all  the  natives.  In  the 
other  colonies  we  have  done  Uttle  to  improve  them;  and 
not  long  ago,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  the  government  of  Upper 
C^iuada,  and  encouraged  at  home,  for  their  expulsion  in  the 
manner  effected  in  the  United  States — a  scheme  happily  exposed 
with  vigour,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  the  beginning  of  a  better 
system.  In  the  countries  within  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's 
I^av  Company,  the  general  character  of  our  intercourse 
witii  the  natives  in  times  past,  may  be  inferred  from  the  inquiries 
before  parliament  early  in  the  last  century,  and  in  1835-6-7.  Of 
late  years,  credit  has  been  given  to  the  Company  for  having 
improved  its  system ;  but  unless  its  assailants  bear  false  testi- 
mony, much  remains  still  to  be  done,  before  the  Indians  of  the 
north  can  be  expected  to  escape  the  fate  that  has  hitherto  too 
extensively  afflicted  their  race. 

Oregon  at  this  moment,  of  all  North  America,  excites  the 
greatest  intei*est.  It  is  a  region  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
square,  containing  space  for  twenty  millions  of  souls ;  with  a 
good  soil,  and  fine  climate — excellently  situated  in  reference  to 
the  South  Seas,  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  China. 

The  population  of  Oregon  is  about  100,000  Indians,  2000 
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American  squatters,  and  perhaps  1000  Hudson^s-Bay  Company 
traders  and  their  servants,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  from 
every  other  comer  of  the  earth. 

From  before  the  old  American  war,  enterprizing  men  have 
repeatedly  urged  the  government  to  adopt  that  country  as 
British;  and  its  exclusive  colonization  would  have  been  easy 
and  profitable.  It  is  now  a  subject  of  strenuous  rivalry  between 
us  and  the  United  States. 

By  the  neglect  of  our  government,  and  through  the  prefer- 
ence of  trading  monopolies  over  a  humane  system  of  colonization, 
we  are  likely  to  lose  a  fine  field  of  emigration,  and  to  be  beaten 
by  the  Americans  upon  what  ought  to  have  been  our  own  terri- 
tory. 

On  one  head,  the  negotiations  now  pending  in  Washington 
respecting  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Americans  and  ourselves 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Oregon,  might  be  most  honourable  to  both 
governments.     The  amplest  provision  should  be  made  now  for  the 
protection  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  of  the  coimtry.     Some 
good  and  successful  efforts  are  making  on  their  behalf  already ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  they  are  in  a  fearful  position.      The 
accounts  of  their  treatment,  revealed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Beaver,  not 
long  ago,  justify  all  our  apprehensions  for  their  fate;  but  in 
the   present    dispute,    the    two   governments   should   be   dis- 
posed to  recommend  their  respective  titles  to  the  world,  by 
being  ready  to   do  good  to  that  wretched  race.     Authentic 
statements  of  what  is  done  for  them  on  a  small  scale,  prove  that 
more  would  be  eminently  useful ;  and  the  philanthropist  could 
not  be  more  wisely  employed  at  this  moment  than  in  pressing 
their  claims ;  while  the  more  successful  proceedings  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  Canada  offer  a  still  better  guide 
for  their  protection. 

In  describing,  however,  the  present  state  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Famham,  a  respectable  American  traveller,  gives  favourable 
accounts  of  the  American  missionaries,  and  of  the  results  of 
their  labours  in  that  country.  But  another  American  writer 
declares  of  this  whole  land,  notwithstanding  these  comparatively 
small  efforts  to  do  good  there,  that  the  state  of  violence  and 
disorder  in  it  is  beyond  all  example. 

The  true  principle  upon  which  the  difficulties  of  the  Oregon 
country  ought  to  be  settled,  was  suggested  by  an  American 
writer,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  some  years  ago.  'The  sove- 
reignty,' says  he,  '  has  been  agitated  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
natives  claim  it  as  theirs,  and  say,  they  only  permit  white  men 
to  reside  among  them.'  (Exploring  Tour  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  1838,  p.  26.) 
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This  writer  frankly  admits  the  good  done  by  some  of  the 
white  residents  at  Oregon^  and  he  is  not  blind  to  the  vices  of 
the  native  character.     But  he  closes  his  valuable  journal,  by  a 
warm  appeal  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  which  confirms  our  long 
experience  of  their  capacity ;  and  which  in  the  present  crisis  df 
British  and  American  interests  in  the  North  West,  should  roase 
the  philanthropists  and  statesmen  of  both  nations^  to  make  s 
great  efiPort  for  their  protection  and  improvement.     When  we 
find,  as  we  do  in  the  parliamentary  paper  already  cited,  that  the 
probable  success  of  '  a  Liberator  of  the  Indian  race,'  has  lately 
threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trade, 
by  a  rising,  (House  of  Commons  Papers,  1S4&,  No.  547,  p.  26), 
we  are  anxious  to  know  more  of  this  Company's  proceedings  to- 
wards the  natives ;  and  we  trust  that  the  correspondence  with 
the  Foreign  Office,  on  this  remarkable  case,  ^  not  appended  to  those 
papers/  will  be  produced.     When  we  hear  of  '  a  Liberator,' 
of  any  race,  we  at  once  suspect  that    something  wrong  eX' 
cites  discontent ;  and,  above  all,  when  we  have  such  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  Indian  race,  all  doubt  vanishes  about  their  des- 
tiny, provided  our  philanthropists  will  be  wise  and  stirring,  and 
our  statesmen  can  be  made  to  think  on  the  subject. 

Here,  then,  is  room  for  enlightened  negotiation,  and  humane 
international  policy.  Trials  prove  what  may  be  made  of  the 
wildest  Indian,  as  of  the  most  debased  Hottentot,  and  the 
cannibal  New  Zealander.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
two  great  British  governments,  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of  the 
Indian  is  placed,  have  virtue  or  wisdom  to  save  him. 

The  case  of  Tahiti,  and  the  other  South  Sea  islands  connected 
with  us,  is  very  peculiar ;  and  perhaps  even  more  disastrous  and 
menacing  than  that  of  any  other  semi-barbarous  countries, 
under  our  influence.     Without  entering  into  the  exceedingly 
interesting  details  which  exhibit  British  enterprise  and  ikdence 
from  the  time  of  Cook  and  Banks ;  and  British  philanthropyi 
from  the  voyage  of  the  Duff,  and  the  visits  of  Omai  and  Lee 
Boo  to  England,  in  the  most  honourable  light,  it  is  enough  to 
say  in  general  terms,  that  with   an  immense  superiority  in 
almost  all  respects,  and  in  almost  every  group  of  the  South 
Seas,  our  government  has  been  permitted  to  let  that  superiority 
be  apparently  lost ;  so  that  our  rivals  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  success  to  the  extreme  hazard  to  the  native  people,  as  well 
as  to  our  disgrace. 

How  it  has  happened,  that,  instead  of  being  leaders  in  every 
humane  proceeding,  we  are  actually,  as  a  state,  behind  our 
neighbours, — now  struggling  for  possession  of  Oregon,  again 
driven  from  Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  only  holding 
the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  through  the  energy  of  a  private 
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company^  and  of  Natal,  after  letting  torrents  of  blood  be  shed 
on  account  of  our  apathy,  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  ascertain. 
Two  causes  seem  to  have  led  to  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things.  The  first  is,  that  our  statesmen  have  not  for  many 
years  attended  to  colonial  affairs ;  whence,  as  was  shown  in  a 
former  article  on  Franklin's  works,  (July,  1843,  p.  29),  those 
affairs  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  false  principles. 

But  secondly,  and  independently  of  that  great  error  of  admi- 
nistration ;  it  is  an  opinion  shared  by  many  eminent  persons, 
of  whom  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  has  been  seen,  confessed  he  is  one, 
that  some  mysterious  causes,  amounting  altogether  to  an  over- 
whelming necessity,  prevent  the  more  civilized  nations  extend- 
ing their  influence  without  fatal  disturbance  to  the  less  civilized 
races.     This  opinion  is  not  new ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  particular 
parties  of  men.     It  has  long  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
statesman's  apology  for  neglecting  means  that  would  bring  those 
Mtions  and  races  into  peaceful  and  mutually  advantageous 
communication.     It  has  also  led  the  philanthropist  to  seek  other 
ineans,   such  as  exclusive  missionary  efforts,  or  such  as  com- 
binations of  well  disposed  individuals,  independently  of  religious 
^niasions,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  safer  intercourse  than  now 
Wees  place  between  the  Aborigines  of  colonies  and  colonists, 
|i»«tead  of  calling  upon  government  to  reform  its  laws,  and 
uicrease  its  civilizing  and  protecting  establishments,  which  would 
present  the  vast  machine  of  society  at  large  to  the  savage,  for 
Ws  instruction  and  useful  employment. 

This  opinion  is  submitted  to  be  profoundly  erroneous ;  and  it 
u  traceable  to  a  simple  neglect  of  the  facts  of  the  whole  question. 
Grave  historians  of  very  different  schools  have  long  shared  that 
neglect.  Sismondi,  and  others  in  our  own  time ;  Bossuet  and 
Voltaire,  in  times  past,  neglect  the  periods  in  which  conflicts 
We  occurred  between  the  more  and  the  less  civilized  nations ; 
or  when  mankind  has  been  struggling  with  the  diflSculties  inci- 
dent to  the  dawn  of  civilization,  upon  the  express  ground  that  the 
lustory  of  those  conflicts  or  periods  can  afford  us  no  lessons, 
lese  eminent  writers  forgot  that  the  civilized  states,  which  they 
*ere  labouring  to  enlighten,  were  in  actual  conflict  all  over  the 
^orld  with  many  barbarous  people ;  and  that  nothing  has  long 
^Q  more  wanting  to  most  enlightened  nations  than  a  know- 
^ge  of  the  means  adapted  to  lessen  the  difficulties,  and  the  cala- 
Joities  now  accompanying  their  intercourse  with  such  neighbours, 
^ut  this  great  social  want  can  only  be  supplied  through  fami- 
Wity  with  all  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  of  which  the  chiefest 
^y  the  history  and  condition  of  barbarians,  and  our  daily  deal- 
DigB  with  them. 
The  Aborigines  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons   de- 
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dared  a  great  truth,  when  it  stated  in  its  general  report  that 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  government  was  the  source  of  the 
generally  impolitic  and  cruel  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  The 
great  error  of  that  committee  lay  in  not  recommending,  as  it  was 
urged  to  do  by  at  least  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  government 
should  at  once  take  means  itself  to  acquire  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary for  the  correction  of  those  proceedings,  and  to  impart 
general  information  to  parliament  and  to  the  public,  so  that  we 
might  really  open  a  new  career  of  improvement  and  happioess 
whore  we  are  now  disturbers  and  destroyers. 

It  is  upon  this  basis  oi  knowledge  of  facts  that  all  plans  must  be 
built  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  d 
the  colonies,  and  for  rendering  the  progress  of  Great  Britain  by 
land  and  by  sea  a  progress  of  true  glory  and  christian  bene* 
volencc. 

Instead  of  parliament  being,  in  1844,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  South  Africa  diiring  the  last  seven  years,  we  should 
continue  to  print  year  by  year  all  the  materials  and  details  of 
the  progress  of  British  subjects  from  the  Cape  of  Storms  into 
the  remotest  interior,  where  far  more  fatal  storms  than  those  of 
the  sea,  are  ever  raging.  And  so  in  Canada  and  all  other  scenes 
of  our  colonization  and  trading,  whether  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
or  in  the  multitudinous  islands  of  the  southern  or  eastern  seas ; 
or  the  plains  of  India,  deeds  are  daily  done  of  which  a  record 
alone  would  lessen  the  amount,  and  mitigate  all  the  atrocity. 

Papers  enough  are  published,  when  great  disasters  befall  ua. 
Wo  would  produce  them  as  part  of  our  system,  and  with  good 
nnalyscs,  so  as  to  familiarise  the  public  with  the  knowledge  india- 
j)onsahlo  to  prevent  those  disasters. 

This  done,  our  governors  abroad  would  act  under  our  eyes; 
and  mtr  ministers  at  home  would  be  able  to  read  the  despatches 
to  j^<>n\e  pnqwKse,  which  at  present  they  seldom  understand  when 
thfv  do  reffd  them. 

i\\  tho  tx>regx>"^K  sketch,  our  relations  with  the  natives  of  the 
Sx>nth  Sf^A!«»  and  of  India  and  China,  are  included  in  those  with 
tho  .\mon\Min»  tl^o  African,  and  the  Australian.  In  two  points 
\s{  \\\'V\,  ail  thow^  trihos.  infinitely  varying  as  they  do  fixmithe 
^^o^tuutx*  ^\\\\  hUo  Now  Hollander,  or  Terra  Fuegian,  to  the 
^^^<^\^tM  rtu^l  u\du»tnou«  Cliiuose  and  Hindoo,  stand  on  the  very 
*<^^\v^  li^>mud  h«i»l,  WV  «rf  steadily  pressing  upon  them  all; 
¥r^  *^*^^U\^^)  X  •♦v  !♦•¥  m^  iiyiYf rf  among  ourselves  as  to  the  fittest 
•^rNV^y  ^*  ^^>¥^t  ^♦i*'/*#N^iyMw  hring  if\jurious  to  them ;  whilst  every 
v^^^^^*1^i  'nrth\^^\  j^u^u*^  luort*  or  less  eagerly  the  same  course  in 
NMt'AS>i  ^^  \y^  s^UMUshato  unciviliiced  neighbours.  Nothing  can 
W  >ss>N\v  VNV^^^^tW^^^vv  thnu  this  state  of  the  subject ;  which  is 
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connected  with  so  many  vital  interests^  and  in  some  respects^  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti,  is  brought  to 
that  point  of  urgent  necessity  for  settlement^  that  procrastination 
will  now  be  a  crime. 

In  regard  to  what  concerns  oiur  own  administration  of  these 
affairs,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  them  out  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  they  are  now  hidden.* 

Concurrently  with  the  regular  publicity  of  events,  a  series  of 
specific  measures  should  be  immediately  instituted  in  each 
colony,  according  to  its  peculiar  character  and  wants.  These 
measures  should  apply  to  every  subject  afiecting  the  welfare  of 
tiie  colonists  and  their  neighbours.  Titles  to  lands  should  be 
settled  at  any  cost.  Sufficient  protectors  and  medical  attendants 
should  be   appointed  at  any  expence.     An  act  of  parliament 

*  An  important  means  of  familiarizing  the  public  with  correct  and  full 
views  of  the  human  race^  is  the  plan  of  a  museum  of  man,  of  which  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  portion  has  recently  been  exhibited  in  London.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  the   projector   of  this  mstitution^  Captain    Shippard   of  Ken- 
ongton,  for  his  developement  of  his  'object  in  four  magnificent,  illuminated 
paintings  from  Arabian  history;  and  in  gigantic  maps.     Both  teach  great 
lessons  of  humanity  by  bringing  the  remote  world  and  its  people  home  to  us. 
On  the  latter  head,  more  especially,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  two  passages, 
which  well  support  such  designs.    The  first  is  by  a  Greek  professor,  in  Gaul, 
b  the  time  ot  the  Emperor  Constans,  a.d.  350,  who  suggested  the  idea  of 
toch  a  map,  as  Captain  Shippard  contemplates : — 
'  Let  the  students,'  savs  he, '  see  upon  the  walls  of  their  college  the  whole 
[     evth,  and  every  sea;  all  the  conquests  of  their  soverei^s,  the  cities,  tribes, 
[     ind  nations.    The  eye  being  on  these  things  is  infinitely  a  quicker  teacher 
|;     than  the  ear.   There  should  be  visible  on  those  maps  the  situation,  the  extent, 
^  distances  of  every  place ;  the  sources  and  currents  of  the  rivers ;  the  lines 
of  the  coasts;  the  bays  and  indentations  of  the  surrounding  ocean.   Thus  the 
exploits  of  our  emperors  can  be  represented  in  the  livefiest  manner  as  the 
wesry  messengers  bring  their  daily  nev^s  from  the  scenes  of  their  glory.    The 
^nien  of  Persia,  the  burning  plains  of  Libya,  the  many  branches  of  the  Rhine 
*Qd  Nile,  the  peaceful  Egyptians,  and  the  wild  Moors ;  the  forests  of  Britain, 
^  marshes  ol  Batavia — every  nation  with  its  peculiar  manners  and  arms — all 
wiU  be  made  familiar  to  our  youth,  and  the  world  be  the  more  delighted  in  by 
l^eing  brought  familiarly  home  to  our  minds.' 

The  second  is  a  similar  suggestion  by  the  lamented  Professor  of  History  at 
Orford. 

'A  real  knowledge  of  geography,'  says  Dr.  Arnold,  '  embraces  at  once  a 
Wrledge  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dwellings  of  man  on  it.  It  stretches  one 
Wd  to  history,  and  the  other  to  geoloey  and  physiology.  .  .  I  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,'  he  continues, '  to  remember  the  position  of  towns,  when  I 
We  no  other  association  unto  them,  than  their  situation  relatively  to  each 
oto.  But  let  us  once  understand  the  real  gjeography  of  a  country,  its 
ovnnic  structure,  the  form  of  its  skeletons,  that  is,  of  its  hills,  the  magnitude 
*Da  course  of  its  veins  and  arteries,  that  is,  of  its  streams  and  rivers,  1^  me 
^oiweive  of  it  as  of  a  whole  made  up  of  connected  parts ;  and  then  the  posi- 
tion of  man's  dwellings,  viewed  in  reference  to  those  parts,  becomes  at  once 
e«nly  remembered,  and  vividly  intelligible  besides.' — (Professor  Arnold's 
Lectores  at  Oxford,  pp.  160,  161.) 
Vol.  XVI.  r 
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iboald  be  passed  to  secure  the  execution  of  these  things^  and  to 
|»ovide  for  every  other  point  essential  to  success.  "(^ 

This  would  be  a  system ;  and  if  we  were  writing  a  book  in- 
rtead  of  an  article  in  a  review,  we  could  fill  up  this  outline 
irithoat  difSculty. 

Differences  d  opinion  prevail  on  some  of  its  special  pomts; 
but  upon  that  of  regular  and  early  publicity,  as  the  great  fownr 
iaticm  (^  all^  we  insist,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  inasmuch 
as  no  objection  has  ever  been  offered  to  it.  Eminent  men  of 
all  parties  have  conouTOd  in  reconmiending  Lord  Stanley  to 
take  steps  to  have  an  analysis  (tf  the  materials  which  concern 
all  our  relatioiis  widi  baibanans,  arranged  under  tiie  authority 
of  the  crown  ;  and  to  the  single  point  of  aregular  publication  ci 
fnich  matesiak,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
mishr$  to  see  those  relations  stand  on  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
liasuv.  and  tici  estabhsli  a  ly^tan,  without  which  our  intercourse 
^T>4  Hns^hrvvbs  pec^  must  continue  to  produce  unceasing  misery 
mWix  >ii^  ix^fiht  iiM!ore  general  happiness. 


Snef  ^otictsL 


i  <if4frtwn  frim  the  ^ttft^^  ^«^  ^r*^^  ^'* 

r^ShnrilfUrofketmyMemeir.    By  Eari  Fortescue.  Svo.     London: 

L<wnHia. 

*V^  tt^Hxtne  will  be  wfJcomed  by  a  numerons  class  of  intelligent 

.  ^.      1^^^  l^nig  i9ts  hr  before  his  generation.     His  views  were 

^409^  and  Ubeni  his  oonvictions  deeper,  and  his  piursmt  of 

^'**^         i  fmri\  richt  «KJi«  single-minded  and  earnest  than  was  osusl 


jUr*iMi«ii'  ^  ^  jl*«ni^»»«*'  ^^  ■?®"*  ™^^  urgently  to  demand 

''**"*"^  _     1-  ftT.  i^t^  ««»<*  <*f  ^**^  ""'^  ^  remov^,  and  this  alone 

--T»-  -««***•  '  1^  ^i^^lMtfiaiiiMd  under  our  handa.     The  foDowmg 

^^  "***  "t^  «!LJl**^««^'  ^^^  ***'®^  ^^'  ^^'^^^  ^*™«'  ^^^ 

.»..  -'***'  I iJffl'V'*^'^'*^  ^  ™®°*    ^^'  **^  leaaon,  wc  «i?c 

^  -^  ^^»^  ''^  '''Ji.Jlailiyi  «»**  ^  ^y^  ®^  Bishop  Selwyn  in  ttiat 

^^  >-**^*^^!r\*^^|i»|je  coatained  in  it  may  have  tiie  consi- 

"^        IZMa>  iiH<itfftJ  ftienda  at  home:— 

^^r^^^y^'  avpa  the  Southern  Cross  of  the  20th 

^"^  IMM  lye  to  estabksk  a  dispensary  to 

U^poor  of  both  races  in  tkisfSaee, 

^glJIf-lMrdte,  threw  cold  water  i^mmi 

*  in  this  matter. 
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his  compeers.  The  hereditary  notions  of  his  class  were  to  a  great 
extent  discarded,  and  he  became  in  ftust,  if  not  in  profession,  the  har- 
Unger  of  times  in  which  the  question  of  right  takes  precedence  of  all 
others,  and  is  slowly  yet  certainly  working  itself  into  public  confidence. 
*  A  deeply-rooted  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  as  wdl  as  the  folly  of 
intolerBnce,  religious  and  civil,'  was  oae  oi  his  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics, and  exposed  him  to  the  fiercest  attadcs  of  a  bigoted  priesthood 
«Dd  a  despotic  oligarchy.  Unmoved  by  their  hostility,  he  steadily  per- 
severed in  his  honourable  course,  the  consktent  advocate  of '  those  great 
political  truths  which,  when  advanced  by  him  nearly  diirty  years  ago, 
were  ridiculed  as  visionary,  or  denounced  as  dangerous,  not  only  by 
overwhelming  majorities  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  but  by  tl^ 
great  bulk  of  all  the  higher  classes  throughout  the  country.* 
.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a  republication  of  some  of  bis  speeches 
and  writings,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  other  papers  drawn  up  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  his  own  information  or  amusement.  They  relate,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  topics  of  permanent  interest,  while  they  throw  oon- 
aiderable  light  on  the  views  which  were  prevalent  and  the  policy  whid& 
was  adopted  in  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century.  It  is  well  for 
the  men  of  our  day  who  are  seeking  the  practical  realization  of  the  views 
broached  by  the  more  eminent  of  their  predecessors,  to  render  them- 
selves intimately  conversant  with  their  writings.  The  speculative  and 
the  practical  will  thus  be  best  conjoined, — the  men  of  action  will  derive 
from  the  thoughts  of  abstract  resources  an  element  of  consistency  and 
force,  which  wiU  increase  a  hundred  fold  their  probalnlity  of  success. 
Earl  Fortescue's  brief  memoir  is  executed  in  a  mann^  whidi  induces 
deep  regret  at  its  not  having  been  gpreatly  extended.  Such  a  character 
and  career  as  Lord  King's  deserved  to  be  more  fiilly  developed,  and  no 
one  was  more  competent  to  do  this  than  his  noble  relative. 

The  H Family :  Trdlinnan  ;  Axel  and  Anna ;  and  other  Tahs.     By 

Frederika  Bremer.    Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.    2  vok.    Londcm : 
Longman. 

We  have  so  lately  recommended  Miss  Bremer's  admirable  tales  to  our 
readers,  that  we  need  do  little  more  than  announce  these  two  vdkimes, 

which  complete  her  published  works.     'The  H Family,*  whidi 

occupies  the  first  volume,  is  a  tale  of  domestic  life,  possessing,  though 
scarcely  in  an  equal  degree,  the  same  graphic  power  and  eloquence 
as  characterize  all  Frederika  Bremer's  works.  It  has,  however,  rather 
too  much  of  exaggeration  ;  and  Elizabeth  the  blind  girl,  is  a  cha- 
racter as  unnaturd  as  it  is  painful.  The  smaller  pieces  which  fill  the 
second  volume,  are  pleasing  and  graceful,  although  the  same  fault  of 
exaggeration  rather  injures  their  eSkx:t,  They  are,  however,  very  pro- 
bably, a  collection  from  her  earlier  works ;  and  had  they  not  been  written 
by  Frederika  Bremer,  we  should  perhaps  have  criticized  them  less 
severely.  Still  we  thank  Mary  Howitt  for  these  volumes ;  '  we  all,'  as 
she  truly  says,  '  owe  gratitude  to  the  writer ;'  and  we  fully  agree  with 
her,  that  the  Swedish  novels  '  have  not  only  strengthened  many  a  heart 
in  the  folfilment  of  daily  duties,  but  have  caused  the  path  of  household 
life  to  be  strewn  with  the  roses  of  love  and  kindness.'  - 
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An  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  subjects  as  are 
most  immediately  connected  with  housekeeping,  as  the  construction  of 
domestic  edifices  with  the  mode  of  warming,  ventilating,  and  lighting 
them  ;  a  description  of  the  various  articles  of  furniture,  with  the  nature 
of  their  materials;  duties  of  servants  ;  a  general  account  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  used  as  food,  and  the  methods  of  preserving 
and  preparing  them  by  cooking;  making  bread;  the  chemical  nature  ef^ 
the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  used  as  beverage  ;  ma- 
terials employed  in  dress  and  the  toilette ;  business  of  the  laundry ;  de- 
scription  of  the  various  wheel  carriages ;  preservation  of  health ;  domet- 
tic  medicine,  SfC.  By  Thomas  Webster,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  assisted  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Parkes.  Illustrated  with  nearly  one  thousand  woodcuts. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

An  octavo  volume  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  economy  will  probably  startle  many  readers,  as  we 
honestly  confess  it  did  ourselves.     Accustomed  as  we  are  to  large  books 
on  almost  every  subject,  we  were  not  prepared  for  this,  and  consequentiy 
set  about  the  examination  of  the  volume  with  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  usefulness  of  such  a  publication.     This  feeling,  however, 
gradually  gave  way  as  we  proceeded  in  our  inspection,  and  is  now  sup- 
planted by  a  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Webster's  labours,  and  a  concern  to 
secure  for  him  the  return,  to  which  so  much  drudgery,  skilfully  directed 
to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  others,  is  entitled.     We  can 
readily  credit  his  statement  that  the  compilation  of  the  work  has  occu- 
pied all  his  leisure  time  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  only  surprised 
that  his  perseverance  should  have  held  out  so  long.     The  title  page 
sufficiently  betokens  the  wide  range  of  topics  included  in  his  work,  and 
all  are  treated  with  a  fulness  winch  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     It 
has  been  the  object  of  the  editor  to  combine  science  with  practice,  a 
knowledge  of  principles  with  the  ordinary  details  and  daily  recurring 
duties  of  domestic  life.     In  some  departments  of  the  work  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a  lady  whose  qualifications  are  beyond  dispute,  and  the  result 
of  their  united  labours  is  the  production  of  a  volume  which  exhausts  the 
subject,  and  defies  all  competition.     The  work  is  richly  illustrated  with 
wood -cuts,  adding  greatly  to  its  value.     We  strongly  reconmiend  every 
lady,  and  all  others  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  domestic 
affiiirs,  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  Mr<«  Webster's  volume,  which 
must  speedily  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  every 
housekeeper. 


The  Alliance  of  Church  and  State  unscriptural,  inexpedient,  and  injurious. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  Minister  of  East  Parade  Chapel,  Leeds. 
London  :  Jackson  &  Walford. 

The  substance  of  a  sermon  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  minis- 
tration, and  published  by  request,  in  the  form  of  a  tract.  As  a  lucid 
enumeration  of  the  arguments  against  the  union  of  church  and  state  from 
scriptural  principle,  practical  working,  and  inherent  tendency,  it  is  well 
fitted  for  distribution  amongst  dissenters,  (many  of  whom  we  are  sorry  to 
say  have  very  vague  ideas  on  the  momentous  character  of  the  question, 
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and  therefore  would  fain  let  it  sleep,)  and  also  amongst  those  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  pale  of  the  establishment.  The  latter  will  not  find  in 
its  tone  and  temper  any  just  cause  of  offence. 


Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century y  as  exemplified  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  Translated  with  Notes,  Intro- 
duction, SfC.     By  T.  £.  Tomhns,  Esq.     Whittaker  &  Co. 

This  very  interesting  fragment  of  local  history  was  published  by  the 

Camden  Society  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  as  some  of  our  readers  may 

remember,  has  afforded  the  theme  for  Thomas  Carlyle's  celebrated  essay, 

'  Past  and  Present.'     It  was  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  so  curious  and 

graphic  a  document  should  be  confined  to  its  original  Jjatin,  and  we 

therefore  welcome  this  very  excellent  translation  as  calculated  to  afford 

to  English  readers  a  good  specimen  of  the  genuine  monkish  chronicle. 

The  work  is  well  got  up  ;  it  has  a  very  useful  and  well- written  preface 

iuid  notes  ;  and  when  we  add  that  the  price  is  only  two  shillings,  we 

are  sore  we  have  said  enough  to  recommend  '  The  Popular  Library  of 

Modem  Authors,'  of  which  this  work  forms  one  of  the  numbers,  to 

general  patronage. 


^gathoma:  a  Romance.    London:  Edward  Moxon,  1844. 

The  scene  of  this  love-story  is  laid  in  the  eighth  century  at  Rhodes, 
and  Saracens,  Jews  and  Christians  are  the  dramatis  persona.  At  a 
fourth  of  the  length,  it  might  have  served  the  purpose  of  an  annual  or 
Ottgazine,  and  as  a  maiden  effort,  have  done  the  writer  credit,  though 
we  mast  count  it  a  failure  if  it  be  by  some  practised  hand.  It  is  indebted 
to  the  unaccustomedness  of  the  epoch  for  much  of  its  air  of  originality. 
"Hie  attempt  at  the  oriental  style  of  narration  is  unsuccessful,  and  some 
of  the  devices  adopted  are  puerile  conceits  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  print- 
uig  m  Hebrew  the  rejoicing  exclamation  of  the  angels.  The  writer  has 
1^  extensively,  it  is  evident,  but  instead  of  merely  incidental  allusions, 
the  narrative  and  dialogue  are  crowded  with  antique  references ;  and  for 
the  son  of  a  Saracen  Emir,  even  though  his  mother  were  a  Christian, 
Velid  is  far  too  familiar  with  scriptural  fact  and  phrase.  Save  that  it  is 
designed  to  convey  a  moral,  we  should  think  the  catastrophe  needlessly 
ptonful,  and  yet  what  precise  lesson  the  author  had  in  view  we  cannot 
^wine.  There  is  this  contrast,  that  Telephus,  the  impersonation  of  reason 
ui  religion,  dies  in  doubt,  while  his  granddaughter,  Agathonia,  in  whom 
toh  is  symbohzed,  suffers  martyrdom  unquailmgly ;  yet,  to  our  thinking, 
her  last  utterance  breathes  far  more  of  human  tenderness  and  human 
nierit  than  of  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament.  We  hope  the  remark 
^  not  be  held  out  of  place  :  a  work  of  pure  fiction  we  are  quite  ready 
to  try  by  the  canons  of  the  imagination  only,  but  religious  truths,  if  they 
^  interwoven,  bring  it  under  a  higher  and  severer  jurisdiction. 
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Ratne  and  the  Reformation  ;  or  a  Tour  in  the  South  of  France :  a  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  honorary  Secretary  of  the  'Foreign 
Aid  Society,'  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  London :  Seeky, 
Bumside,  and  Seeley. 

A  narrative  by  the  Historian  of  the  Reformation  of  a  recent  journey 
in  Dauphine  and  Languedoc.  It  is  very  interesting  for  the  simplicity 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  facts  it  contains.  We  did  not  pre- 
viously know  with  what  diligence  and  success  French  Protestant  Evan- 
gelists were  at  work  in  the  secluded  districts  which  were  the  scene  of 
such  savage  persecution  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
unfeignedly  rejoice  that  God,  as  of  old,  is  reserving  to  himself  many  who 
bow  not  the  knee  to  Baal.  The  '  Foreign  Aid  Society,'  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  episcopalian  :  its  operations,  however,  as  here  exhibited,  bear  no 
trace  of  denominational  distinction.  We  trust  this  letter,  published  in 
that  hope,  will  bring  it  many  subscribers. 


Poems,     By  Coventry  Patmore.     London  :  Edward  Moxcm. 

We  opened  this  volume  in  expectation  of  smooth  and  elegant,  bat 
evidently  manufactured  lines.  We  found  its  contents  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order.  In  spite  of  immaturity  of  taste,  of  mannerism,  and  an 
enfeebling  difiuseness,  there  are  unmistakable  indications  of  power  both 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  versification  here  and  there  is  nigged ; 
some  words,  in  particular  *  surprise,'  occur  as  rh3rmes  unpleasantly  od^n; 
many  of  the  incidents  narrated  lie  fairly  open  to  critical  banter,  and  in 
'  Sir  Hubert'  have  been  unnecessarily  and  disadvantageously  varied  from 
the  tale  of  Federigo  and  Monna  Giovanna  in  the  Decameron.  We  may 
add,  that  if  the  reference  on  page  154  is  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  is  worthy 
only  of  those  effeminate  thinkers  who  write  themselves  Anglo-Catholics, 
and  if  no  more  than  a  mystical  sentimentalism,  must  still  not  pass  uih 
rebuked. 


A  Voice  from  the  Vintage,  or  the  force  of  example,  addressed  to  those  who 
think  andfeeL  By  the  author  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  Lon- 
don: Fisher. 

Intemperance  is  so  base  a  vice,  and  so  fruitful  a  source  of  other  .vieeSb 
that  they  who  labour  for  its  diminution  deserve  the  earnest  support  rf 
all  philanthropists.  We  confess  that  we  approve  so  heartily  the  design  of 
our  excellent  author,  as  to  be  extremely  indisposed  to  question  the  tnit^ 
of  any  opinions  and  counsels  she  gives  on  the  subject.  Let  the  womeD 
of  England  powerfully  aid  their  talented  countrywoman  in  her  benevolent 
object. 

Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,     By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.,  author 
of  '  May  you  like  it,  &c.'     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

A  tale  intended  in  counteraction  of  those  which  have  been  so  plentifullj 
put  forth  by  the  Oxford  school.  This  object  is  sought,  not  by  argument 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  nor  by  that  disparagement  of  manner  which  any 
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larrator  may  assume  in  token  of  disapproval,  but  by  a  delineation 
li  evangelical  religion,  in  its  ennobling  and  purifying  influences;  its 
K>wer  to  sustain  under  adversity,  and  even  to  gather  thence  an  added 
ustre.  The  story  is  too  simple  to  need  analysis,  and  we  shall  not 
essen  its  interest  by  attempting  one.  It  is  well  and  touchingly  told : 
iie  great  doctrines  inculcated,  are  those  of  the  gospel ;  there  is  unusuallv 
ittle  of  merely  denominational  reference  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Churcn 
)£  England,  and  the  tone  aad  spirit  throughout  are  admirable.  We 
M>uld  however  have  wished,  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  ended  by  making 
Bi  countess  of  his  heroine ;  she  would  have  been  better  without  the  ad- 
ventitious distinction.  In  teaching  by  example,  probabilities  rather  than 
possibilities  should  be  dealt  with.  Besides,  looking  at  the  high  purpose 
of  the  narrative,  anything  which  might  be  mistaken  for  secular  reward, 
flhoold  have  been  avoided. 


Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem.     By  W.  H.  Bartlett. 
8vo.     London :  Virtue. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Robinson  has  done  much  to  render  the  topography 
of  Palestine  famihar  to  the  English  reader,  and  no  biblical  scholar  should 
be  content  without  thoroughly  acquainting  himself  with  the  results  of 
that  distinguished  scholar's  laborious  research.  His  volumes  should  be 
Ui  the  possession  of  every  minister,  and  should  receive  an  attentive  and 
''epeated  perusal.  Their  value  will  be  duly  estimated  by  those  only  who 
oaake  them  a  studi/.  Much,  however,  was  still  wanting  for  the  general 
i^er,  and  we  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Bartlett's  volume  as  an  acceptable 
tod  most  useful  contribution  to  this  department  of  biblical  science.  So 
^  as  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  are  concerned,  it  supplies  all  that  was 
deeded,  removing  much  obscurity,  correcting  many  prevalent  miscon- 
ceptions, and  giving  a  definite  and  intelligible  form  to  the  notions  enter- 
tained respecting  the  various  localities  of  the  Holy  City.  The  work  is 
the  result  of  personal  inspection,  and  bears  ample  marks  of  the  cautious 
^  painstaking  research  of  its  author.  The  object  proposed  by  Mr. 
^lett  was  '  to  give  a  clear,  connected,  and  accurate  view  of  the  city  by 
gradually  tracing  its  progress  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory, restoring  its  past  appearance  by  a  careful  study  of  existing  data, 
>Qd  exhibiting  its  present  condition  in  a  series  of  views,  chosen  with  ex* 
ptn  reference  to  historical  illustration,  and  in  which  the  local  character 
•hoold  be  the  only  object,  and  where,  at  every  step,  the  past  and  present 
•hould  be  compared.' 

This  object  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  work  before 
ps  is,  in  consequence,  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  rich  in  valuable 
^formation,  and  capable  of  deeply  interesting  the  reader.  The  illustra- 
^*^  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  beautiful,  presenting 
a  picture,  the  graphic  power  of  which  is  considerable.  The  getting  up 
^the  work  is  elegant  and  tasteful,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not 
obtain,  what  it  richly  merits,  a  wide  circulation. 
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The  First  Volume  of  the  Wycliffe  Society's  Publication,  containing  Sell 
Writings  of  Wychffe,  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yaughan,  of  t 
Lancashire  College,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  Subsc 
bers  in  the  ensuing  Autumn. 

Just  Published, 

The  History  of  the  English  Revolution.  By  F.  £.  Dahlmann,  late  Profc 
sor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  Gemu 
by  H.  Evans  Lloyd. 

A  Report  of  the  whole  Proceedings  of  the  late  General  Assembly  of  tl 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  relative  to  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Land,  wii 
an  Introductory  Narrative.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart. 

The  Modem  Syrians,  or  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mom 
tains  of  the  Druses,  from  Notes  made  in  those  Parts  during  tne  years  184l-2-< 
by  an  Oriental  Student. 

Guide  to  German  Conversation  and  Letter  Writing.  Edited  by  W.  Rlaue 
Klattowski. 

Evangelical  Dissenters,  God's  Witnesses.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Leask. 

The  Medfds  of  Creation,  or  first  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  on  the  Study ' 
Organic  Remains.  By  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  2  vol 
12mo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Earth. 

A  Brook  by  the  Way.    An  Extract  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Kilham. 

Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Watertc 
Esq.,  author  of  Wanderings  in  South  America.  ^!cond  Series.  With  a  Cc 
tinuation  of  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  comprising  such  subjects  as  f 
most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping.  By  Thomas  Webst 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes.  ifiustrated  with  neurlj  Ifi 
Woodcuts. 

Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  Convention  Parliament* 
1688-9,  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  By  W.  G.  Townsei 
Esq.,  A.M.,  Recorder  of  Macclesfield.    Vol.  II. 

He  Pasa  Ekklesia.    An  Original  History  of  the  Religious  Denoiminatifl 
at  present  existing  in  the  United  States,  containing  Authentic  Acoonnts 
their  Rise,  Progress,  Statistics,  and  Doctrines,  «c.    By  L  Daniel  Riq 
Lancaster,  Penn^lvania. 

Hyponoia,  or  Thoughts  on  a  Spiritual  Understanding  of  the  Apocalypfle, 
Book  of  Revelation.  With  some  Remarks  on  the  Parousia,  or  Second  Cmm! 
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Art.  I.    The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Good  Lord  Cobham.     By  Thomas 
Gaspey.    2  vols.     London  :  H.  Cunningham. 

Little  is  known  by  the  generality  of  readers  of  the  times  which 
pi^ceded  the  Reformation.  The  names  of  the  monarchs  who 
Wccessively  occupied  the  English  throne^  with  a  few  of  the  more 

Eiominent  events  of  their  reigns,  constitute  in  substance  the 
istorical  knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  English  readers.  And 
^en  these  names  and  events  stand  out  disjointed  and  apart 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  times^  being  kept  in  the  memory 
V  national  vanity,  or  by  some  signal  display  wluch  they  afforded 
vf  unwonted  baseness,  or  of  transcendent  courage.  Thus  it  is 
^th  the  names  of  Richard  and  John,  of  the  Black  Prince  and 
fte  Fifth  Henry.  Magna  Charta  is  perpetually  on  our  lips,  the 
fields  of  Cressey  and  Agincourt  are  alluded  to  with  undisguised 
Station,  and  the  wars  of  the  roses,  is  a  phrase  famiUar  to 
^ery  English  ear.  And  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  little  is  known 
*l>out  these  facts  themselves,  and  absolutely  nothing  respecting 
^^  circumstances  out  of  which  they  grew, — the  spirit  of  their 
'fispective  times,  which  gave  them  birth  and  shaped  their  course. 
*ke  generality  of  our  countrymen,  are  familiar  with  a  few  points 
^y  of  the  historical  scene ;  and  are  either  deficient  in  leisure, 
^  wanting  in  curiosity,  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  facts  they 
bow,  or  to  analyze  their  influence  on  the  institutions  of  the 
*ge  or  the  temper  of  the  national  mind.  Of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  people  of  a  former  age,  they  know  little  more  than  of 
^liat  is  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  whilst  the  elements 
Vol.  XVI.  s 
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which  were  even  then  bnsily  at  work,  and  out  of  which  modem 
sympathies  and  modem  liberty  have  grown,  are  as  invisible  to 
their  eye  as  the  atmosphere  they  breathe.  The  character  of  our 
historical  school-books — of  such  at  least  as  are  in  most  general 
use — has  greatly  contributed  to  this  deficiency.  Nothing  can 
well  be  conceived  of  more  meagre  or  unsatisfactory,  or  better 
suited  to  store  the  memory  with  facts,  without  any  of  those  con- 
necting links  which  convert  them  into  the  lessons  of  vdsdom,— 
the  seeds  of  experience  and  philosophy. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  general  history,  much  more  so  is  it 
with  that  which  has  respect  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
age.     Hence  it  follows,  that  the  centuries  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation, are  almost  a  total  blank  to  the  popular  mind  of  this 
country.     We  talk  of  them  as  papal  in  contrast  with  what  fol- 
lowed, and  there  is  a  convenient  vagueness  in  the  expression 
which  conceals  much  ignorance.     Two  or  three  points  of  faith, 
or  practice,  are  easily  specified,  but  these  are  ob\'iously  received 
as  by  tradition,  and  must  not  be  taken  to  denote  a  clear  or  in- 
telligent apprehension  of  what  the  condition  of  the  people  wasj 
what  the  character  of  their  sympathies,  the  influences  under 
which  they  acted,  the  passions  which  stirred  them  deeply,  or  the 
powers  to  which  they  most  readily  yielded  obedience.     Definite 
notions  on  these  points,  commenced  with  the  Reformation,  and 
few  general  readers  are  concerned  to  carry  their  enquiries  be- 
yond this  epoch.      They  take  it  as  their  starting  point,  and  are 
content    even  in   tracing   its   course,  with  a   very   superficial 
measure  of  knowledge.    Hence  it  has  happened,  that  many  noble 
men  have  been  lost  sight  of,  or  their  memory  has  been  per- 
mitted to  lie  under  unmerited  reproach.     They  have  slided  out 
of  public  view,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  have  been  foi^ot- 
teu ;  or  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies  have  been  credited,  and 
their  reputation  has  suffered  in  consequence   a  total  eclipse. 
Something  of  this  kind  has  happened  to  Lord  Cobham.     Few, 
comparatively,  are  acquainted  with  his  name  and  services ;  and 
of  those   who   are  so,   many  probably  are  prejudiced  by  the 
slanders   so   industriously  propagated  against  him.     We  have 
never  shown  an  unwillingness  to  do  historical  justice  to  the  more 
prominent  leaders  of  the  catholic  party  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  suspected  of  mere  protestant 
predilections,  if  we  now  attempt  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a  man 
to  whom  scanty  justice  has  been  done.  We  welcome  Mr.  Oaspey's 
volumes,  as  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  biogra- 
phies, and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  they  afford. 
They  are  written  with  intelligence  and  candour,  throw  consider- 
able light  on  the  times  in  which  Lord  Cobham  lived,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  lead  an  attentive  reader  to  a  more  extensive 
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and  scmtiniziiig  perusal  of  our  ecclesiastical  records.  '  To  col- 
lect scattered  facts  and  to  present  them  in  a  shape  which  would 
faithfully  exhibit  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  Lord 
Cobham  lived,  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer.  The  wearying 
prolixity  of  the  older  chroniclers  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid, 
while  offering  something  more  than  the  scanty  epitome  furnished 
by  their  successors.' 

Mr.  Gaspey  writes  as  a  protestant,  but  without  the  bitterness, 
and  with  much  more  discrimination  than  is  common  to  mere 
party  writers.  He  condemns  persecution  wherever  he  meets  it, 
but  does  not  attribute  its  severities  to  the  uncompounded  wicked- 
ness to  which  they  are  ordinarily  referred.  In  this  we  think  he 
acts  wisely,  and  lays  the  basis  for  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained.  His  view 
is  briefly  expressed  in  the  following  sentence  of  his  preface  : — 

'  The  persecutors  did  not  act  in  the  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty,  but, 
having  important  worldly  interests  to  defend,  they  were  too  easily  per- 
suaded that  to  extirpate  their  enemies  was  to  honour  the  Almighty ; 
and  when  they  were  once  excited  to  such  a  pitch,  that  bearing  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  which  is  now  celebrated  as  intrepid  and  sublime, 
was  really  thought,  by  the  exasperated  bigots  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
sacrilegious,  abominable,  and  most  offensive  to  the  Divine  Majesty.* — p.viii. 

The  precise  period  of  the  birth  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (Lord 
Cobham),  is  not  known.  It  took  place,  we  are  informed,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  but  as  this  extended  from  1327 
to  1377,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  point  with  any  exact- 
ness.  Bale  speaks  of  him  as  the  son  of  Lord  Reynold,  of 
Cobham,  in  which  he  is  clearly  in  error,  his  father  being  Sir 
Thomas  Oldcastle,  and  his  birth  taking  place  in  Herefordshire, 
^here  he  served  the  oflSce  of  sheriff,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.     Little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 

'  From  various  records  we  come  at  the  fact,  that  Oldcastle  had  fame 
88  a  soldier.     Walsingham,  though  hostile  to  his  principles,  and  anxious 
^  degrade  the  Church  Reformers,  does  not  question  his  merit  as  a 
"■military  man.     He  writes,  '  Erat  iste  Johannes  fortes  viribus,  operi  Mar* 
^  ifUis  idoneus*     If  an  enemy  allows  him  a  place  among  brave  men, 
"Uied  in  arms,  while  he  denounces  him  as  a  most  inexorable  foe  to  the 
h(dy  CathoUc  church,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  friends  had  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  commending  his  valour.     Sir  Jolm  Oldcastle  became 
*  soldier  early  in  life,  and  might  have  fought  under  John  of  Gaimt,  in 
^e  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.     No  detailed  account  exists  of  his  ser- 
^^,  but  that  these,  through  the  greater  part  of  his   career,  were 
honourably  remembered  as  truly  meritorious,  is  abimdantly  proved.'— 
Vol  i.  p.  50. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  dissipation,  as  one  of  the  boon  com- 
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panions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  dissolute  reckless  life  of 
the  youn^  prince  htisbeen  painted^  perhaps  somewhat  too  darkly; 
by  Shukspere ;  and  Oldcastle,  as  one  of  his  associates^  could  not 
i\\\\  to  partieipnte  in  his  criminaUties.  Of  a  bold  and  ardent 
teui\HM'aiuent.  impatient  of  controul,  and  reckless  of  couse- 
ipienivs,  he  pursued  his  giddy  career  without  thought  of  the 
niom>w«  or  eouceru  about  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  early  eulogists  would  gladly  have  concealed  these  facts^  and 
in  their  attempts  to  do  so,  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
sex  end  perivuls  of  his  life.  He  is  made  the  subject  of  reUgiou« 
priueiple  long  before  he  knew  its  power,  and  his  subsequent 
t*«itHn*  is  thus  de\>rived  of  the  moral  lustre  by  whifeh  it  was 
so  eminently  distinguished.  Mr.  Graspey  has  acted  with  more 
diseriminatiou,  and  in  doing  so,  has  proved  himself  the  best 
friend  of  his  hero's  memory.  Alluding  to  his  early  profligacies 
he  ivmarks : — 

*  The  ailinirinjr  zeal  of  Bale  would  not  allow  him  to  touch  on  these. 
Avwnlinir  to  him.  *  when  once  he  had  tested  the  Christian  doctrme  of 
John  Wioklitfo  aiul  of  his  disciples,  and  perceived  their  livings  were 
aoiHMtlini;:  to  the  sanu\  he  ahhorred  all  the  superstitious  sorceries  (cere- 
luouios  1  should  s»u)  of  the  proud  Romish  church.     From  thenceforth 
ho  hrmiirht  all  things  to  the  touchstone  of  Grod's  word.     He  tried  aH 
matters  hy  the  soripturos,  and  so  proved  their  spirits,  whether  they  were 
of  iuxl  or  nay.*     As  a  public  man,  he  certainly  opposed  what  he  con- 
sidennl  abuses,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  desired  to  make  himself  popular, 
bot'on'  ho  iH'oamo  a  vor)*  serious  christian,  and,  like  many  others,  was 
moix'  on  the  alort  to  mil  for  general  reform  in  state  afiairs,  than  to 
reform  his  own  life.     When  we  read  that  *he  admonished  Ridiardthe 
Soooud.  llonrv  the  Fourth,  and  Hcnrv  the  Fifth  of  the  manifold  abuses 
of  the  olorjjy.*  wo  must  understand  that  he  did  so  by  the  part  he  took  in 
rurlianu^nt .     Ho  was  anxious  to  repress  avarice  and  misconduct  in  others, 
but  ho  was  himself  still  addicted  to  enjo\n[nents,  which,  in  the  fiilness  of 
time  ho  loanunl  to  regard  as  serious  ofl*ences  against  heaven.  Withmudi 
bitterness  of  heart  he  laments  the  sinful  doings  in  which  he  had  indulged, 
and  it  may  ho  presumed,  sadly  recalled  the  share  he  had  had  in  those 
scenes  of  dissipation,  which  had  conferred  an  unenviable  celebrity  on  the 
youthfid  days  of  his  royal  companion.     The  efforts  of  John  of  Gaunt  in 
favour  of  NVieklitR'  might  have  commanded  his  admiration  in  the  rdga 
of  Kdward  the  Hiird.  but  his  attention  could  at  that  period  hardly  have 
bwn  htoadfastly  tixed  on  religion,  or  he  would  not  have  been  found  in  the 
time  of  Honr\*  the  Fourth,  in  the  ranks  of  dissipation.     Eventually,  the 
doiMrinos  of  Wiekliflv  made  a  profound  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he 
beeame  an  alteretl  man.     It  was  then  that  he  comprehended  the  vanity 
of  those  ])leasures,  to  which,  from  his  youth  he  had  been  addicted,  and 
learned  to  seek  for  enjoyment  of  a  higher  and  more  enduring  diaracter.' 
— ib.  pp.  51,  52. 

Much  disservice  is  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  course 
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fireqnently  adopted  by  the  panegyrists  of  deceased  men.  We 
have  to  do  with  such  as  they  really  were,  and  must  look  to  the 
whole  of  their  career,  and  mark  attentively  the  changes  which 
their  character  underwent,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  force 
of  their  convictions,  or  render  suitable  honour  to  their  religious 
profession. 

It  has  been  currently  supposed  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was 
intended  to  be  represented  under  the  character  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  his  name  having  occurred  in  an  ancient  drama,  from 
which  it  is  conjectured  that  Shakspere  caught  the  idea  of  the 
gay  knight.     Not  the  slightest  similarity,  however,  can  be  dis- 
covered between  the  Oldcastle  of  ^  The  famous  rictories  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,'  and  the  Falstaflf  of  Shakspere,  while  the  dramatist 
in  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  ex- 
pressly denies  the  identity  of  the  latter  with  the  Sir  John  Old- 
castle of  history.      ^For  anything,   I  know,'  says  Shakspere, 
^  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  imless  already  he  be  killed  with 
your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not 
the  man  P    The  introduction  of  his  name  in  such  a  connexion 
was  probably  one  of  the  devices  of  his  enemies  to  blacken  the 
character  of  a  man  whom  they  had  persecuted  to  death.     This 
was  the  usual  poUcy  of  the  papal  party,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  his 
enemies  themselves  being  judges.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was,  as 
old  Puller  remarks,  '  a  martial  man  of  merit.' 

He  appears  to  have  been  early  returned  to  parliament,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  in  the  absence  of  precise  dates,  the 
exact  period  when  this  occurred.  He  availed  himself,  however, 
of  his  position,  to  express  freely  the  opinions  he  held  respecting 
fte  clergy,  whose  luxury  and  indolence  appear  to  have  made  a 
•trong  impression  on  his  mind  even  before  he  was  anxious  for 
the  vindication  of  religion,  from  their  false  teaching.  In  doing 
^  he  gave  expression  to  the  views  of  many  of  his  coimtrymen, 
J^ugst  whom  the  doctrines  of  Wickhffe  had  for  some  time  past 
°een  making  progress.  The  labours  of  that  reformer  had  not 
•^u  fruitless.  They  were  felt  in  a  thousand  directions,  and 
^akened  the  fear  and  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  clergy* 
His  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  constituted  an  epoch 
^  the  rehgious  history  of  the  country ;  while  his  appeal  to  the 
^^Duuon  sense  of  the  people  had  set  an  example  at  which  the 
P^^acy  trembled.  In  exposing,  therefore,  the  corruptions  of  the 
^^ttrch,  and  denouncing  the  vices  and  usurpations  of  her  minis- 
^>^  the  senator  was  sure  of  the  response  of  many  minds^ 
Be  was  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  a  numerous  and  active 
P^,  and  could  appeal  in  vindication  of  his  fearless  rebukes,  tq 
*  thousand  facts  which  fell  within  the  cognizance  of  his  country- 
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men.  The  feeble  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  was  also  favour* 
able  to  the  free  utterance  of  opinion^  and  thus  served  to  break 
up  the  quietude  and  slavish  submission  of  the  public  mind. 

Though  attached  to  the  party  of  Henry^  the  accession  of  that 
monarch  in  1399^  was  not  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
Oldcastle,  as  he  was  a  reputed  enemy  of  the  church,  whose 
favour  Henry  IV.  was  anxious  to  secure.  The  reformer,  how- 
ever, continued  his  countenance  to  '  Wickliflfe's  learning/ 
patronised  such  as  were  engaged  in  its  advancement,  and  finr* 
warded  to  the  Bohemian  reformers,  Huss  and  Jerome,  copies  of 
the  writings  of  Wickliflfe.  In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  ecclesiastical  rapacity  and  oppression  was  advancing  in 
England.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  in  one  of 
the  earliest  parliaments  of  Henry.  The  king  wanted  money, 
and  applied  to  the  Commons  for  it,  who  immediately  answered 
that '  he  might  seize  on  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  com- 
prehended a  third  part  of  the  riches  of  the  whole  realm,  for 
which  they  rendered  no  personal  services,  and  it  was  but  just 
that  the  clergy  should  contribute  out  of  their  revenues  towards 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  state.'  It  was  further  remarked, 
that  '  the  great  and  increasing  riches  of  that  body  rendered 
them  negligent  of  duty,  and  reducing  their  amount  would  there* 
fore  be  to  the  church  itself  a  benefit.' 

*  This  message  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  through  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  whole  body  attended  on  this  occasion  ci 
its  delivery,  but  Arundel  had  no  idea  of  quickening  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
by  diminishing  their  means.  He  therefore  took  up  the  cudgels  in  their 
cause,  and  that  too  with  equal  courage  and  address.  He  denied  the 
existence  of  any  just  grounds  for  complaint,  and  declared  the  clergy  had 
always  been  liberal  of  their  aid.  They  had  granted  tenths  to  the  king 
more  frequently  than  the  people  had  paid  fifteenths,  and  had  enroll^ 
more  of  their  tenantry  and  servants  to  fight  in  his  cause,  than  even 
the  nobility  had  done ;  besides  all  which,  they  assisted  ever  and  anon 
with  their  pious  prayers,  for  the  success  of  his  arms.  To  the  king  him- 
self, he  then  appecded,  and  represented  that  though  the  ecclesiastics 
fought  not  in  person,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  unservice- 
able, since  they  sent  into  the  field  their  vassals  and  tenants,  whenever 
their  bodily  service  was  wanting.  *  The  stripping  the  clergy  of  their 
ttstutoB,'  he  went  on  to  say,  *  would  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  [prayers  ?] 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  there  was  no 
expecting  God's  protection  for  the  kingdom,  if  the  prayers  of  the  church 
>voit»  so  little  valued.* 

•  At  this  part  of  the  speech,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  HiH'n  to  smile.  Such  ^  expression  was,  possibly,  caused  by  the  in- 
timation that  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  the  welfare  of  the  reahn  would 
Cf  aito  if  their  profits  were  touched,  and  he  indulged  in  this  sarcastic  remark, 
that  '  tlie  prayers  of  the  church  would  afford  but  a  very  slender  supply/ 
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*  Anmdel  resumed,  and  with  some  emotion  replied — *  If  the  prayers  of 
the  church  were  so  slighted,  and  that  other  considerations  were  not 
capable  of  suppressing  the  plots  against  the  clergy,  it  would  be  found 
difficult  to  deprive  them  of  their  estates  without  exposing  the  kingdom 
to  great  danger,  and  so  long  as  he  continued  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  would  oppose  such  injustice  to  the  utmost  of  his  power/ 

'  The  prelate  then  suddenly  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  pre- 
ferred an  earnest  appeal  to  his  conscience,  endeavouring  to  make  him 
sensible,  that  of  all  the  crimes  a  prince  could  commit,  none  was  so 
lieinoas  as  an  invasion  of  the  Church's  patrimony. 

*  Henry  hastened  to  comfort  the  archbishop.  He  told  him  *  that  he 
Uamed  not  his  zeal,  but  his  fears  were  groundless,  for  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  he  adopted  a  firm  resolution  to  support  the  church  with  all 
his  power,  and  he  hoped,  with  God's  assistance,  to  leave  it  better  than 
he  had  found  it.' 

*  The  archbishop  turned  to  the  Commons  and  bitterly  reproved  their 
recommendation,  declaring  it  to  have  been  based  on  irreligion  and  avarice 
alone.     *  You,'  said  he,  *  and  others  like  you,  have  advised  our  lord  the 
lung  and  his  predecessors  to  confiscate  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  alien 
priories  and  religious  houses,  on   pretence  that  he  would  gain  great 
nehes  by  it,  as  indeed  they  were  worth  many  thousands ;  but  notwith- 
standing which,  it  is  most  true  that  the  king  is  not  half  a  mark  the 
richer  for  them  all ;  for  you  have  extorted,  or  at  least  begged  them,  out 
of  his  hands,  and  have  appropriated  the  said  goods  to  your  own  uses. 
U  may  well,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that  your  request  to  have  our 
temporalities  taken  from  us,  proceeds  not  so  much  for  the  king's  profit, 
■*  for  the  gratification  of  your  own  inordinate  covetousness ;  for  without 
doubt,  if  the  king,  which  God  forbid,  should  fulfill  your  wicked  purpose, 
he  Would  not  be  one  farthing  the  richer  for  it  at  the  year's  end,'  and 

*  ▼erily/  he  added,  '  I  would  sooner  have  my  head  cut  off  than  see  the 
dmrch  deprived  of  the  least  right  pertaining  to  it.' 

*The  Commons  made  no  reply  to  this  sharp  reprimand  at  the  moment, 
^  on  returning  to  their  own  house,  they  determined  to  persevere  with 
*^  recommendation.  In  this  spirit  a  bill  was  introduced,  to  authorise 
^e  king  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  They  passed  it,  but  through 
^e  influence  of  the  bishops  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
<>tject  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

'  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  king  did  not  favour  the  new  opinions.  A 
^^own  80  recently  acquired,  he  probably  felt  would  not  sit  firmly  on  his 
^w,  without  all  the  support  which  the  sacred  sanction  of  the  church 
could  afford.  The  exertions  made  by  Arundel  against  Richard,  gave 
^  prelate  a  claim  on  his  gratitude,  and  his  influence  was,  doubtless, 
daringly  used,  to  repress  what  he  held  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
heresy/— ib.  pp.  135—8. 

Soon  after  this  event — ^probably  in  1412 — Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
^ow  Lord  Cobham,  was  sent  to  France  on  military  service. 
'^  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
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which  Henry  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage ;  and  an  English 
force  was  consequently  despatched  thither  to  support  the  inte- 
rests of  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Little  is  known 
of  the  procee^ngs  of  Cobham  and  his  associates,  save  that  thqr 
materially  contributed  to  the  success,  and  honourably  opposed 
the  cruelty  of  their  ally,  whose  recent  assassination  of  his  riyal 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  consistently  followed  by  the  savage 
butchery  of  his  followers.     The  English  force  being  dismissed 
with  honour,  Cobham  returned  to  his  more  appropriate  and  not 
less  hazardous  station  at  home.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  church  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  which  could 
be  attacked.     Others  might  be  mollified  or  successfully  resisted, 
but  the  papacy  knew  no  mercy,  and  its  power  was  equal  to  its 
will.     Its  career  had  hitherto  been  unchecked,  for  whateTcr 
progress  Lollardism  had  made  amongst  the  people,  the  eccle- 
siastical corporation  was  untouched.     Its  power,  to  all  appear^ 
ance,  was   greater  than  ever;   while  its  vigilance  had  beeft 
increased,  and  its  eagerness  to  put  down  opposition  rendered 
more  prompt  and  deadly  by  the  occasional  impugnment  of  its 
authority,  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  all  reflecting  men  to 
ridicule  its  superstitious  mummeries.     Lord  Cobham  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  his  course.     Duty  rather  than  expediency  was  his 
rule.     His  mind  opened — gradually  as  it  would  seem — ^to  the 
reception  of  religious  truth,  and  his  convictions  became  in  con- 
sequence deeper,  and  his  views  more  evangelical.     His  rebukes 
of  the  rapacity  and  indolence  of  the  clergy  were  followed  up  by 
a  keener  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  to  religion,  under  the  impulse 
of  which  all  personal  considerations  were  lost  sight  of,  and  both 
reputation  and  life  embarked  in  the  fearful  struggle.     Not  that 
his  views  were  ever  so  clear  and  scriptural  as  those  which  were 
subsequently  held  by  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  others.     This  was 
not  to  be  expected.    The  progress  of  truth  is  generally  slow, 
and  we  have  need  to  marvel  that  this  early  advocate  of  a  purer 
faith  had  learned  so  much,  rather  than  be  surprized  that  his 
progress  was  not  greater.    We  shall  presently  see  that  his  views 
on  some  important  points  were  confused  and  partial;  but  on 
the  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system, — reconcilia- 
tion to  the  Deity  through  faith  in  a  vicarious  sacrifice — ^he  was 
perfectly  one  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  protestants, 
for  whose  appearance  he  prepared  the  way. 

Henry  the  Fourth  had  been  assisted  by  the  clergy  in  usurp- 
ing the  crown,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  evinced  his  inten- 
tion of  rewarding  their  services.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
Lingard  tells  us,  he  '  proclaimed  himself  the  Protector  of  the 
church,  against  the  assaults  of  the  Lollards/  and  announced, 
both  to  the  convocation  and  parliament,  his  intention  of  upholding 
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its  doctxines  and  privileges.*  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
a  law  was  passed^  the  preamble  of  which  sets  forth^  that  un- 
authorized preachers  go  about  teaching  heretical  doctrines^ 
holding  conventicles^  &c. ;  and  it  provides^  that  the  bishop  shall 
have  power  to  arrest  all  persons  suspected  of  such  offences^  and 
in  ease  of  conviction,  to  punish  them  with  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  to  the  king.  It  then  enacts,  that  if  the  person  so  convicted 
shall  reftise  to  renounce  their  doctrines,  &c.,  or  if,  after  abjura- 
tion, they  relapse,  they  shall  be  dehvered  over  to  the  civil  power, 
to  be  burnt  in  some  public  place  before  the  people.  A  terrible 
illustration  was  speedily  afforded,  in  the  case  of  William  Sautre, 
<rf  the  relentless  determination  with  which  this  statue  was  to  be 
executed.  Having  been  convicted  of  relapsing  into  heresy  after 
recantation,  he  was,  in  the  true  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry, 
handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  by  whom  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  was  inflicted.  ^  As,^  remarks  Fox,  '  King  Henry  the 
Eonrth,  who  was  the  deposer  of  King  Bichard,  was  the  first  of 
all  English  kings  that  began  the  unmerciful  burning  of  Christ's 
saints  for  standing  against  the  pope ;  so  was  this  William  Sautre 
the  true  and  faithful  martyr  of  Christ,  the  first  of  all  them  in 
WickliflPs  time  that  I  find  to  be  burned  in  the  reign  of  the  afore- 
Mud  king,  which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1400.'t 

Such  was  the  threatening  example  which  stared  Lord  Cobham 
in  the  face.   It  was  a  practical  illustration  both  of  the  power  and 
of  the  determination  of  the  clergy,  and  precluded  the  hope  of 
impunity  in  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered.     A  series  of 
regulations  named  after  the  archbishop,  ArundeVs  Constittduma, 
^as  about  the  same  time  adopted  by  the  convocation,  which 
breathed  the  bitterest  spirit  of  persecution,  and  enjoined  the 
^nost  rigorous  search  after  heretics.    '  Who  woidd  have  thought,' 
says  the  martyrologist,  'by   these  laws   and   constitutions   so 
substantially  foimded,  so  circumspectly  provided,  so  diligently 
executed,  but  that  the  name  and  memory  of  this  persecuted 
sort  should  utterly  have  been  rooted  up,  and  never  could  have 
stood?    And  yet  such  be  the  works  of  the  Lord,  passing  all 
^^^^  admiration — all  this,  notwithstanding,  so  far  was  it  oflF, 
that  the  number  and  courage  of  these  good  men  were   van- 
^rished,   that   rather    they   multipUed   daily,  and  increased/ 
Such  was  the    state   of  law,  and  the   avowed  determina- 
tion of  the   authorities,    both  civil   and  ecclesiastical,    when 
^rd  Cobham   fearlessly  declared  his  hostility  to  the  latter, 
^  firom    time    to    time    called    upon    the    legislature    to 
check  their  usm^ations  and  cruelty.     His   appeals,   however, 
^ere  fruitless;   the  king  was  the  sworn  ally  of  the  clergy, 

*  Hist,  of  Engkuid,  vol.  iv.,  p.  443.       f  Acts  and  Monuments,  III.,  229. 
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and  no  change  of  policy  took  place  on  the  accession  of  li^ 
8on^  in  1413.  We  have  akeady  seen^  that  Oldcastle  had 
been  a  companion  of  the  prince  in  his  early  and  less  honourabk 
career ;  and^  it  is  probable^  that  he  calculated  on  religious  perse^ 
cution  being  discouraged  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  If  sOi 
he  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed^  for  the  young 
monarch  threw  himself  completely  into  the  arms  of  the  dergyj 
and  lent  his  aid  to  all  their  nefarious  measures.  They  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  proffered,  by  seeking 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  prince  against  the  men  who  were 
honest  and  fearless  enough  to  reprobate  their  evil  doings. 

*  Tlie  bishops  exulted  in  the  great  accession  of  power  which  they  bad 
so  unexpectedly  gained,  and  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  use  it,  so  ai 
to  strike  terror  into  all  their  opponents. 

*  The  powerful  protector  of  Wickliffe,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  no  more, 
and  the  persecutors  of  the  great  reformer  who  had  seen  the  intended 
victim  snatched  from  their  grasp,  at  the  moment  when  they  fondly 
hoped  to  accomplish  his  destruction,  feared  not  to  overwhelm  with  the 
foulest  obloquy  the  deceased  prince,  and  all  who  favoured  the  opinion* 
of  that  eminent  man,  whom  he  had  so  generously  sustained.  Thej 
affected  to  hold  'Wickliffe's  learning'  in  horror,  and  were  doubtless 
sincere  in  the  alarm  that  they  expressed,  at  the  possibility  of  the  spread 
of  religious  knowledge  being  Ukely,  at  no  distant  period,  *  to  enable 
women  and  tradespeople,'  to  argue  with  the  priests  who  had  long  bdd 
them  in  thraldom,  and  earnestly  wished  to  do  so  for  ever.  The  cry  was 
raised  that  the  new  sect  aspired  to  temporal  supremacy,  as  well  af 
freedom  to  think  for  themselves,  in  spiritual  matters  ;  and  '  LoUardy 
was  fiercely  denounced  as  treason  to  the  king,  and  rebellion  againa 
God.  Those  who  clearly  saw  that  their  worldly  interests  were  likely  tc 
suffer  from  the  march  of  mind,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  theu 
cause  was  the  cause  of  heaven,  and  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  the} 
aimed  but  at  vindicating  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  most  High,  whili 
pursuing  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake  men  who  conscientiously  scomec 
the  observances  enjoined  or  sanctioned  by  the  church  of  Rome.*— 
ib.  pp.  167,  168. 

Twelve  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  archbishop  tc 
search  after  heretics,  and  to  examine  the  writings  of  Wickliffe ; 
who  reported  two  hundred  and  forty  articles  to  be  contained 
therein,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  These  were 
speedily  laid  before  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  by  whom  it  wa« 
decreed  '  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  extirpate  the  doctrinef 
of  Wickliffe,  unless  certain  great  men,  who  were  the  professed 
abettors  and  maintainors  of  them,  were  taken  off;  that  Sir  John 
Ohlcnntle  Ijord  Cobham,  being  the  chief  of  them,  should  be 
first  dealt  witlud :  and  that  without  delay  a  process  should  be 
isauod  out  against  him  as  a  most  notorious  heretic* 

•  Pari.  Hist.  I,  323. 
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'  The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  convocation,  was  emulated  by  the 
parliament  which  met  in  April  1414,  and  passed  a  law  inflicting 
the  forfeiture  of  property  and  life,  on  all  who  read  the  Scrip- 
tores  in  English,  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
and  in  case  of  their  refusing  to  recant,  or  relapsing  after  pardon, 
enacting,  that  ^  they  should  first  be  hanged  for  treason  against 
flie  king,  and  then  burned  for  heresy  against  God/* 

It  must  now  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  to  Lord  Cobham, 
that  it  became  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  He  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  forbearance  of  the  clergy,  and  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  king.  It  was  a  fearful  alternative  to 
i^hich  he  was  reduced,  and  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we 
kave  no  record  of  his  private  life, — no  transcript  of  the  inner 
man  at  this  period, — ^no  disclosure,  simple  and  authentic,  of  his 
mental  struggles,  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  within,  which 
could  not  but  be  deeply  agitated  by  the  dangers  which  thickened 
Mound  him.  It  would  have  been  more  than  interesting — in  all 
probability  highly  instructive — to  note  how  the  spiritual  rose 
above  the  physical,  claimed  relationship  to  another  world,  and 
borrowed  thence  a  vigour  and  elevation  which  rendered  him 
superior  to  all  passing  sorrows.  Of  such  record  we  have  no 
▼estige.  His  public  examinations  are  all  that  remain,  and 
from  these  we  must  be  content  to  gather  our  estimate  of  the 
man.  The  clergy  were  confident  of  the  king,  and  feeling  their 
advantage,  they  determined  to  proceed  with  caution.  The  im- 
petuous temper  of  Henry  might  have  interposed  an  eflfectual 
check,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  lay  the  case  before  him 
m  order  that  his  vanity  might  be  soothed  into  an  acquiescence 
m  their  schemes.     Mr.  Gaspey  remarks  : 

*  Before  they  went  the  length  of  issuing  their  summons,  the  members 
^  the  synod  took  into  their  most  serious  consideration  all  the  difficul- 
ty^ that  opposed  their  bold  and  cruel  enterprise.  Lord  Cobham,  they 
^d  not  forget,  was  of  high  rank,  had  fame  as  a  soldier,  and  had  been  in 
avoor  with  the  reigning  king.  It  was  known  to  Henry,  that  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham  had  rendered  good  service  in  the  preceding 
^^y  and  his  own  love  of  warlike  glory  naturally  disposed  him  to  favour 
*  gallant  soldier.  But  his  generous,  and  in  many  respects  superior 
^^t  had  not  prevented  him  from  being  duped  by  designing  men.  The 
^orts  made  by  those  who  were  disgusted  with  the  gross  absurdities 
^^  oppressive  exactions  of  the  priests,  he  was  made  to  suppose  had  for 
™eir  object  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  he  therefore  believed 
^t  to  countenance  their  doings  would  be  to  endanger  his  own  autho- 
^^'  Though  brave  enough  to  meet  death  unmoved,  amidst  the  shock 
ot  contending  armies,  he  wanted  that  moral  courage  which  could  repel 
Notified  imposture,  and  despise  those  threats  which  the  monks  pro- 

•  Pari.  Hist.  L,  3,  2,  4. 
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fusely  fulminated  against  all  i^hom  it  was  their  pleasure  to  regard  as  the 
enemies  of  religion. 

'  The  archbishop,  with  several  other  prelates,  and  many  of  the  clergy, 
waited  on  the  king,  to  represent  to  his  majesty  (his  grace,  or  his  high- 
ness it  might  be  more  correct  to  say,  for  the  word  '  majesty '  was  not 
adopted  in  addressing  a  monarch  till  a  century  later)  the  misdeeds  of 
which  Lord  Cobham  stood  accused.  He  received  them  at  Kennington, 
where  a  roval  residence  was  then  estabUshed,  and  heard  with  sorrow  the 

m 

fearful  exhibition  which  Arundel  and  his  companions  made  of  the  goiltj 
deeds,  and  more  infamous  designs,  of  Lord  Cobham.  Though  startled 
at  the  recital,  the  king  did  not  fail  to  advocate  the  cause  of  mercy.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  honourable  order  of  knighthood  which  the  accused 
bore,  as  well  as  of  those  deeds  in  arms  which  had  illustrated  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  and  these,  he  remarked,  ought  to  incline  them  to  deal 
favourably  with  the  object  of  their  vengeance.  He  recommended  them 
*  to  proceed  with  moderation,  and  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  wanderer, 
so  that  he  might  yet  be  found  an  obedient  son  of  the  church,  at  the 
same  time  offering,  if  they  failed  to  bring  him  to  reason,  to  undertake 
the  task  himself,  and,  when  admonished  by  him,  he  looked  for  the 
happiest  result  from  the  influence  he  had  over  Cobham.'  Though  the 
monarch  professed  for  himself  to  feel  a  great  desire  to  support  the 
church,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  order,  and  was  sensible  that  unity  was 
the  life  of  Christianity,  because  it  maintained  that  *  love  which  is  the  fid" 
filing  of  the  law'  yet  he  thought  the  most  prudent  course  to  correct  the 
erroneous  was  by  mild  persuasion  and  convincing  arguments  ;  for  if  the 
truth  were  on  their  side  it  would  prevail  by  its  own  strength  at  last, 
which  would  be  much  better  than  to  make  use  of  those  engines  which  had 
been  for  the  most  part  employed  but  to  subdue  and  destroy  the  truth.' 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conduct  of  Henry  was  generous  and 
humane  while  Lord  Cobham  had  only  offended  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
Wo  shall  presently  be  constrained  to  remark  a  moumfid  change.  He 
wuM  irregularly  great,  and,  when  he  first  interfered,  was  anxious  to  save 
a  bnive  man  from  ruin,  but  he  expected  him  to  listen  to  his  course  of 
rcii!»ou.  Set  right  by  him,  he  doubted  not  Lord  Cobham  would  he 
wciuiod  from  his  heresies,  and  abjure  LoUardy  for  ever. 

*  In  this  announcement  of  the  royal  will,  Arundel  and  his  friends 
ro(*n^ni*«(Hl  everything  that  was  sound  in  principle  and  exalted  in  good- 
iu'!«»«.  and  tlioy  failed  not  to  declare  how  happy  they  would  be  if  wisdom 
llko  Iho  kinj^'n  would  essay  that  conversion  of  the  refractory  noble,  to 
\\\\w\\  their  meaner  powers  had  proved  unequal.  Henry  finally  pro- 
t\\)«od  thai  he  would  see  Lord  Cobham,  and  remonstrate  with  lum  on 
Iho  orrorn  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.' — ib.  pp.  171 — 174. 

Th«)  lUTUNod  nobleman  was  speedily  summoned  to  the  royal 
|ut^mMUMs  Hud  oouuNellcd  by  humble  submissions^  to  make  'a 
\n\%^  w\\\\  «iuot^ninM*()!iciliationwith  holy  church,  which  had  been 
«toopl,Y  H<MU\<laliMod  by  his  recent  courses.'  His  position  was  now 
uorih^un  in  tho  i^xirt^mo,  and  most  men  would  have  quailed  before 
*U  iUu^om.  Tlio  porsonid  regard  professed  by  the  monarch  did 
\\\\\  «liiuiui»h  thoforiu^  of  tho  temptations  profifered^  but  Cobham 
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tras  equal  to  the  crisis.  He  had  evidently  counted  the  cost^  and 
was  prepared  for  the  worst.  His  principles  were  infixed  deeply 
in  his  mind^  and  not  life  itself  was  to  be  purchased  by  their 
surrender : 

•  '  I  am  ever  most  anxious/  Cobham  replied,  *  to  yield  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  you  my  lawful  sovereign,  knowing  you  to  be  a  Christian  king, 
and,  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  carrying  the  sword  of  justice  to 
punish  evil  doers,  and  to  protect  those  who  are  faithful  to  virtue.  All  I 
have  of  fortune,  or  hold  from  nature,  are  evermore  at  your  command, 
and,  offering  you  my  whole  obedience,  I  am  ready,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
to  submit  myself  to  what  your  grace  may  command.  But  suffer  me  to 
add,  that,  touching  the  pope  and  his  spirituality,  I  owe  him  neither  suit 
nor  service,  and  from  the  sacred  scriptures  I  know  him  to  be  the  great 
Antichrist,  the  beast  of  perdition,  and  the  enemy  of  God.'  He  added, 
growing  warmer  as  he  proceeded,  '  His  commands  are  unlawful,  are 
against  the  truth,  and  he  himself  is  an  abomination  standing  in  the  holy 
pmce/ — ib.  p.  175. 

Henry  was  little  prepared  for  so  stem  a  rejection  of  his  coun- 
sel. Being  incapable  of  estimating  the  principles  of  his  former 
companion,  he  attributed  his  conduct  to  perverseness  and  dis- 
loyalty. In  the  true  spirit  of  despotism,  he  resented  non-com- 
pliance with  his  advice  as  a  personal  affront,  incompatible  with 
true  allegiance,  and  consequently  resolved  to  leave  the  accused 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  foes.  The  monarches  own  conver- 
aon,  from  profligacy  to  external  propriety  of  conduct,  had  been 
the  result  of  policy  only,  and  it  was  not  therefore  to  be  wondered 
at  if  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  higher  and  less  flexible  rules  of 
his  subject.  After  his  interview  with  the  king,  Lord  Cobham 
retired  to  Cowling  Castle,  in  Kent,  whence  he  was  summoned 
by  the  archbishop,  to  appear  before  the  consistory,  on  a  charge 
of  heresy.  Refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  this  mandate,  which 
he  believed  to  be  unsanctioned  by  the  king ;  letters  citatory 
were  posted  on  the  great  gates  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  requiring 
him  to  appear  in  person,  before  Arundel  at  Ledy's  in  Kent,  on 
the  11th  day  of  the  same  month,  'all  excuses  to  the  contrary  set 
apart.'  Cobham  still  refused,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned 
as  'guilty  of  most  deep  contumacy.'  Feeling  now  that  it  was 
needful  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  preferred  by  his 
enemies,  he  drew  up  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  hastened  from 
Rochester  to  lay  it  before  the  king.  This  document  is  preserved 
by  Fox,  and  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
avoid  offence,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  a  good  conscience. 
Henry,  however,  refused  to  receive  it,  '  but  commanded  it,'  says 
the  martyrologist, '  to  be  delivered  unto  them  that  should  be  his 
judges.'  Cobham  had  no  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  there- 
fore prayed  in  the  martial  spirit  of  his  age  that  a  hundred  knights 
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with  their  ftsqtiirts  miglit  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  ai 
his  \ii\dio5itars.  or  otfered  according  to  the  law  of  arms,  himself 
'  TO  r,^^!  tor  lifo  or  death  with  any  man  living,  christian  or 
hoAthou,  in  tho  quarrel  of  his  faith;  the  king  and  the  lords  of 
hiit  vv\inoil  e.\*vpied,'     In  this  procedure  we  do  not  justify  Lord 
l"ol>hAm,     It  WHS  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  was  in 
olnio;i5  di^$>i>nanoo,  fiv>m  the  meek  and  enduring  temper  of 
Christ  iaiuty.     It  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  nulitaiy 
onJors  of  tho  papal  chuivh,  or  of  the  chivalry  pertaining  to  an 
Kujrlish  KaTvni,  than  of  tho  spirit  which  became  an  advocate  of 
oV.nstian  truth,  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour.    It 
nuist  bo  bv>ruo  iu  mind,  however,  in  justice  to  Lord  Cobham, 
that  tho  timo  had  not  arrived  when  the  use  of  the  sword  was 
divuii\l  unlawful  in  the  defence  of  reUgion.     In  this  challenge 
ho  M  as  n^5rarili\l  by  his  contemporaries  as  only  availing  himself 
of  tlio  priviloijo  of  his  knighthood,  and  would  have  been  sus- 
taini\i  by  thoir  oonourrout  appro^'al,  had  his  challenge  been 
allowod  and  tho  dostmotion  of  many  lives  ensued.     We  have 
happily  loarnoil  Wttor,  but  amidst  the  clearer  light  of  our  day 
must  not  f:ul  to  do  justice  to  our  less  informed,  and  therefore 
mon^  orrinjT  proilooossors. 

A  citation  from  tho  archbishop  having  been  served  on  him  in 
tho  king's  privy  chamber,  Cobham  appealed  to  the  pope,  which 
gnwtly  inoonsoil  the  monarch,  who  forthwith  committed  him  to 
tho  Towor.  On  tho  23d  of  September,  1413,  he  was  brought 
boforo  tho  arohbishop  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
ohostor,  at  tho  ohaptor-house  of  St.  Paxds,  where  he  underwent 
a  risxon>ns  oxaniination,  ondontly  designed  to  effect  his  convic- 
tion. AVith  an  atlootation  of  morcv  as  hollow  as  that  of  the 
Inquisition,  tho  inqnirj'  was  adjourned  to  the  25th,  in  order^ 
]>n>fossodly,  to  give  him  timo  to  consider  the  decisions  of  the 
ohnroh,  but  ronllv  as  Fox  savs,  '  to  bhTid  the  multitude  with 
somowhat,'  On  tho  appointed  day  they  again  met,  when 
Anuulol,  n^forring  to  tho  former  examination,  remarked : 

*  'At  that  time  I  offered  to  absolve  you,  if  absolution  were  asked.  I 
now  n^peat  the  offer,  if  it  be  sousrht  with  due  submission,  and  according 
to  tbe  form  whiob  Holy  Chureh  bas  ordained.' 

*  '  Tbat  will  1  not  do,*  said  Cobham ;  *  for  against  you  I  have  never 
trespassed.* 

*  Then,  kneeling  on  the  pavement  and  raising  his  hands,  he  looked 
towanU  heaven  and  solemnly  exclaimed,  '  I  shrive  me  here  unto  thee> 
C) !  my  eternal  living  God,  that  in  my  frail  youth  I  offended  thee.  Lord, 
most  prievo\isly,  in  pride,  wrath,  gluttony,  and  lechery.  Many  men 
have  I  hurt  in  mv  ana:er,  and  manv  other  horrible  sins  have  I  committed, 
for  whiel\,  ()  Lord!  1  humbly  crave  thy  mercy.'  Tears  burst  from  his 
eyes  while  he  spoke,  and  compelled  him  for  a  moment  to  pause ;  but, 
soon  recovering  himself,  he  proceeded  with  increased  energy  of  voice 
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ud  manner :  '  Lo,  good  people,  for  the  breaking  of  God's  law  and  his 
great  commandments,  these  grave  prelates  and  doctors  never  yet  cursed 
me ;  but  for  offending  against  laws  of  their  own,  and  doubtful  traditions, 
most  cruelly  do  they  humble  me,  as  they  have  done  others ;  and  there- 
fore it  will  in  the  end  be  seen  that  they  and  their  laws,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  promised  in  the  word  of  God  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.*— 
ib.  p.  207. 

TKe  priestly  inquisitor  of  course  reproved  this  language^  as 
eantumacious^  and  demanded  of  the  prisoner  what  he  really 
believed,  to  which  the  latter  repUed,  *  I  believe  fully  and  faith- 
fully the  universal  laws  of  God.  I  believe  that  every  thing  is 
true  that  is  contained  in  the  holy  and  sacred  scriptures,  and  in 
a  word,  all  that  my  Lord  God  wills  me  to  believe.' 

This  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  who  endea- 
voured by  further  interrogative  to  draw  from  him  some  expres- 
sion of  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  the  church.     '  Believe  you,' 
asked  Arundel,  *  that  the  bread  remains  merely  bread  after  the 
consecration  or  sacramental  words  spoken  over  it  V     To  which 
the  accused  replied,  ^  I  believe  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
is  Christ's  very  body  in  form  of  bread — the  same  that  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  done  on  the  cross,  dead  and  buried,  and 
which,  on  the  third  day,  arose  from  death  to  Ufe,  and  is  now 
glorified  in  heaven.'      This  declaration  might,  and   probably 
yodd  have  satisfied  any  other  than  a  clerical  examiner,  more 
intent  on  the  detection  of  heresy  and  the  destruction  of  an  oppo- 
iient  than  on  the  exercise  of  that  charity  of  which  the  founder 
of  Christianity  was  so  perfect  a  model.    It  is  plain  that  Cobham, 
^th  all  his  abhorrence  of  the  fraud  and  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy,  had  not  wholly  purged  himself  from  their  errors.     His 
^ew  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  confused  and  mystical,  leaning 
Wards  that  of  the  papal  church,  though  affording  some  indica- 
tion of  tendency  towards  the  more  simple  and  rational  belief  of 
Jfiodem  times.     '  He  did  not,'  as  Mr.  Gaspey  remarks,  '  deny 
transubstantiation ;  it  was  his  belief  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Redeemer  was  present  in  the  sacrament  after  consecration  in 
the  form  of  bread,  but  that  the  bread  utterly  ceased  to  exist  as 
''^terial  bread,  his  senses  contradicted.'     Unmoved  by  the  ob- 
^ous  determination  of  his  enemies,  and  concluding,  probably, 
that  as  his  case  was  prejudged,  it  was  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
good  feeling  and  understanding  of  his  judges,  the  prisoner  spoke 
out  without  reserve  in  terms  which  bitterly  exasperated  his  p^r- 
'^tors.     'I  repeat,'  he  replied  to  an  inquiry  respecting  his 
helief  in  the  church,  'what  I  before  stated,  that  all  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  sacred  book  are  true.     All  that  is  grounded  on  them 
I  believe  thoroughly,  for  I  know  it  is  God's  pleasure  that  I  should 
do  so.    In  your  lordly  laws  and  determinations,  I  have  no  belief. 
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Tlioae  from  whom  they  spring  form  no  part  of  Christs  true 
church.  On  the  contrary,  ye  are  the  very  antichrist,  and  op- 
jH^scd  din^ctly  to  his  most  holy  law  and  will.  The  laws  you 
have  insulo  tend  not  to  his  glory,  but  to  the  gratification  of  your 
own  pride  and  covotousncss/  He  bore  noble  testimony  to  the 
virtue  of  AVicklirto,  and  the  potency  of  his  doctrines,  declaring 
that  ho  had  never  abstained  from  sin  until  he  became  acquainted 
with  theui,  and  adding,  with  combined  firmness  and  humility, 
*  Siuee  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my  Lord  Grod,  it  has,  I  trust, 
been  otherwise  with  me.  So  much  grace  could  I  never  find  in 
all  your  vain-glorious  instructions/  One  of  his  examiners  pressed 
hiiu  on  the  subject  of  pilgrimages  and  the  worship  of  sacred 
relies,  to  whom  he  frankly  replied : 

*  *  I  owo  thoni  no  service  by  any  comiDandment  of  God,  and  therefore 
1  oan*  ni>t  to  sock  them  in  order  to  gratify  your  avarice.  To  cleanse 
tluMu  from  cobwebs  and  dust  would  be  well,  and  so  put  them  by  that 
thcv  nmy  !u>t  bo  defaced,  or  else  to  bury  them  fiur  in  the  ground,  as  is 
dvuio  bv  aijed  people  whom  wc  know  well  to  be  God's  images.  It  is  in 
luy  e^tiiuution  u  wonderful  thing  that  saints,  being  dead,  should  become 
j«o  rnpsu'ious,  mul  so  importunately  beg,  seeing  that,  while  they  lived, 
thrv  constantly  opposed  themselves  to  covetousncss  and  begging. 
Tins  nui«4l  1  u(Kl. — and  I  would  all  the  world  heard  my  words, — that 
with  slirincs  and  idols,  your  feigned  absolutions  and  pretended  pardons, 
vc  draw  to  yourselves  the  substance  and  wealth,  and  with  these  the 
chief  worldly  pleasures,  of  all  the  countries  in  which  your  influence  ii 
ncknowledtred.* — ib.  p.  2*JG. 

Ke(*iisitig  to  recant  his  opinions,  the  archbishop  and  the  wbole 
asseni))ly  rose  and  stood  uncovered  whilst  the  former  pronounced 
MenteiuH*  on  the  pristmer  as  'a  most  pernicious,  detestable  heretic," 
un^^o^thy  of  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  meriting  the 
st^verest  penalty  which  the  majj:istnite  could  inflict.  It  was  an 
nwt\il  moment,*  but  the  prisoner  was  prepared,  and  bore  himself 
with  heroic  firmness.  The  crown  and  the  mitre  were  both  ar- 
rayed against  him,  and  his  confidence  in  bis  popularity  which 
had  prohiibly  borne  him  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle, 
nnist  now  liave  failed.  The  martyr,  however,  gathered  strength 
from  n\\  invisible  sonree,  and  his  demeanour  was  in  consequence 
W(»rthy  of  the  primitive  professors  of  his  faith.  Lingard's  brief 
aeeonnt  of  Lord  Coblnnn's  examination  is  deeply  tinctured  with 
cltM-ieal  pn^judiee.  l^iliappily  for  the  reputation  of  his  history, 
he  can  n(*v(T  approach  tlie  matter  in  controversy  between  his 
ehnreh  and  its  impngners,  without  betraying  the  partial  and 
one-sid(»d  view  of  a  narrow-minded  polemic.  He  represents  the 
eonclnet  of  the  necuised  '  as  arrogant  and  insulting,*  and  that  of 
his  judge  as  '  mild  and  dignified,'  a  contrast  which,  we  arc  bold 
to  alKnn,  few  other  men  would  have  ventured  to  m.'Ute.* 

•  Iliat.  of  Engbind.  v.  5. 
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^Cobham  listened  attentively  while  the  sentence  was  being  read. 
His  coarage  seemed  to  rise  as  his  danger  became  mcnre  imminent ;  his 
count^iance  was  more  cheerful  than  before,  and  strong  '  from  the  faith 
that  was  in  him ;'  in  that  sad  hour  the  condenmed  prisoner  rose  supe- 
rior to  his  proud  and  malignant  enemies. 

'  '  Tliough  you  may  judge  my  body,'  said  he,  when  the  archbishop 
liad  ceased,  '  which  is  but  a  wretched  thing,  yet  sure  and  certain  I  am, 
that  ye  can  no  more  harm  my  soul  than  could  Satan  that  of  Job.  He 
tiiat  created  me,  will,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  save  me  according  to  his 
promise.  Of  this  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  for  the  articles 
before  rehearsed,  I  will  stand  to  them  to  the  very  death,  with  the  grace 
of  my  eternal  God.'  Then,  looking  on  the  spectators  by  whom  he  was 
amrroanded,  he  extended  his  hands,  and  spake  as  follows,  with  a  loud 
Toice  : — '  Good  Christian  people,  for  God's  sake  beware  of  these  cruel 
men,  for  they  will  else  beguile  you  and  lead  you  into  hell  with  them- 
selves ;  for  Christ  hath  plainly  told  you,  if  one  blind  man  lead  another, 
both  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  ditch.' 

'  But  if  he  momentarily  spoke  with  stem  indignation  of  his  persecutors, 
be  soon  proved  other  feehngs,  and,  sinking  on  his  knees,  he  addressed  a 
payer  to  the  Creator  of  man  for  those  who  had  pronounced  his  doom. 
Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  '  Lord  God  eternal,'  he  exclaimed,  with 
emotion,  '  I  beseech  thee,  in  thy  infinite  mercy,  to  forgive  my  pursuers, 
tf  it  be  thy  blessed  will.' '— ib.  pp.  243,  244. 


With  a  meanness  worthy  of  their  callings  his  persecutors  put 
forth  in  his  name  a  forged  recantation  of  the  opinions  he 
bad  so  nobly  avowed.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  his  degra« 
dation^  it  was  not  enough  to  gratify  their  malice  that  his  life 
was  in  their  hands^  but  they  sought,  by  blasting  his  reputation, 
to  rob  him  of  his  only  earthly  reward,  and  thus  to  prevent  others 
firom  following  his  example.  His  friends,  however,  promptly 
vindicated  his  fame,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  amongst  the 
candid  of  any  party  concerning  the  spuriousness  of  the  docu- 
ment in  question.  A  respite  was  granted  him  for  some  days, 
dttring  which  he  contrived  to  escape  from  the  Tower  by  means 
whicli  have  never  been  ascertained.  Various  conjectures  were 
afloat,  but  none  of  them  are  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  our  detaining  the  reader,  from  the  conclusion  of  his 
story,  by  their  examination.  A  large  reward  was  oflfered  for 
his  apprehension,  and  every  method  which  vigilant  power  could 
devise  was  employed  to  efiFect  it.  His  first  shelter  was  the  house 
of  a  husbandman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albans,  whence 
he  waa  speedily  compelled  to  retire  farther  from  the  metropolis. 

Immediately  on  his  release,  some  of  the  Lollards  appear  to 
have  contemplated  an  insurrectionary  movement.  The  numbers 
implicated  were  not  considerable,  and  the  accounts  furnished  of 
the  whole  affair  are  meagre,  and  evidently  distorted  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  recording  chroniclers.   No  tittle  of  evidence  exists 

Vol.  XVI.  t 
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in  proof  of  Lord  Cobham  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  yet 
Ilia  enemies  took  advantage  of  it  to  represent  him  to  the  king 
as  its  maiuspring  and  leader.  Henry  and  his  supple  parliament 
accused  him  in  consequence,  of  a  levelling  design  against  property 
and  the  government,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
heretical  party  to  make  him  regent  of  the  kingdom.  '  Bat 
tlicsc,^  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks,  'were  accusations 
which  no  man  dared  to  confute,  and  of  which  the  most  complete 
confutation  could  not  have  saved  him  from  perishing  by  the 
flames  as  a  heretic ;  a  punishment  which  clearly  enough  shows 
the  nature  of  his  alleged  oflFence/* 

His  subsequent  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  For  four 
years  he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  but  was  tdtimatcly 
discovered  in  Wales  by  Lord  Powis,  to  whom  belongs  the  dis- 
grace of  his  apprehension.  Our  author's  account  of  his  arrest 
is  as  follows  : 

'  Residing  in  Wales,  he  had  gained  inforiDation  that  the  noble  object 
of  priestly  vengeance  had  sought  concealment  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  him,  and  thus  gain  fame,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  acquisition  of  fortune.     The  friends  of  the  bishops 
corresponded  with  him  from  time  to  time,  and  are  described  as  '  feeding 
him  with  lordly  gifts  and  promises,  to  accomplish  their  desire,  which,  in 
the  end.  he  did.     Having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  unfortunate  Lol- 
lard's hiding-place,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  armed 
mou,  dotennincvl  to  take  him,  dead  or  alive.     The  appearance  of  a  force 
which  he  had  no  prospect  of  opj)osing  with  success,  did  not  awe  Cobham 
into  submission.     He  bad  always  borne  tlie  character  of  a  brave  man, 
and  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he  stood  made  him  resolute  to  sdl 
life  as  dearly  as  possible.     A  cruel  death,  in  the  midst  of  exulting  ene- 
mies, was  all  he  could  expect  from  a  surrender ;  and  feeling  this,  and 
preferring  to  die  like  a  soldier  in  conflict,  rather  than  as  a  malefactor  at 
a  place  of  execution,  he  was  prepared  to  struggle  to  the  last.     But  this 
consolation  was  denied  to  the  veteran.     In  a  fierce  encounter,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  grievously  wounded.     The  accounts  which  have 
reached  us  arc  confused  and  somewhat  at  variance.     '  It  cost/  sajs 
Fuller,  '  some  blows  and  blood  to  apprehend  him,  till  a  woman,  at  last, 
with  a  stool,  broke  the  Lord  Cobham's  legs,  whereby  he  became  lame.' 
What  female  was  likely  to  be  there,  and  to  act  a  part  so  unfeminine, 
savage,  and  determined,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.     It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  force  despatched  against  him  by  Lord  Powis  would  have 
included  a  female  ;  and  it  is  most  impro])able  that  any  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  elsewhere,  volunteered  to  take  a  share,  and  such  a 
share,  in  the  scene.     To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  inseparable  from 
minghng  in  a  fight  like  that  which  preceded  Lord  Cobham^s  capture, 
the  good  name  which  he  enjoyed  was  such  that  a  tumultoary  nsing 
against  him  could  hardly  have  taken  ])lacc,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
life  to  muke  him  the  object  of  woman's  vcnp^eance. 

*  Hist,  of  England,  I.  ,S58. 
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'  Sir  Edward  Charlton  is  the  name  mentioned  by  some  writers,  as  that 
of  the  individual  who  made  Cobham  prisoner.  It  is  stated  in  a  writ 
published  by  Heame,  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  should  be 
relied  upon  rather  than  the  rolls  of  parliament.  If  Sir  Edward  Charlton 
were  an  actor  in  the  tragedy,  he  was  certainly  acting  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Earl  Powis.  That  Cobham  was  seized  by  the  peer's  own  hand, 
was  never  asserted ;  but  it  has  not  been  doubted  that  to  him  belonged 
the  merit,  such  as  it  might  be  of  making  the  heretic  prisoner.  The 
struggle  was  desperate,  and  Cobham  became  unhappily  disabled. 
A  wound  in  the  leg  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  defend  himself, 
and  in  that  crippled  state  he  was  secured  by  the  assailants. 

This  was  early  in  December,  1417.  A  parliament  had  been 
called  to  sit  on  the  16th  of  November,  which  had  met  and  been  warmly 
congratulated  on  the  successful  progress  of  the  king's  arms  in  France. 
The  joy  inspired  by  victory  did  not  make  the  enemies  of  Lord  Cobham 
less  thirsty  for  his  blood  than  they  had  previously  shown  themselves. 
The  moment  it  was  known  that  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  his 
noble  captor  received  instructions  to  send  him,  sick  as  he  was  from  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  to  London  without  delay.* — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  242, — 
244. 

He  was  conveyed  to  London  in  a  horse-litter,  and  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1417,  was  arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers. 
His  condemnation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course :  *  he  rendering 
thanks  unto  God,  that  he  had  so  appointed  him  to  suflFer  for  his 
name's  sake.'  His  execution  took  place  in  St.  Giles's  fields, 
whither  he  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  and  the  form  of  it  was  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  bitterness  of  his  foes.  '  He  was  hanged 
up  by  the  middle,'  says  Fox,  '  in  chains  of  iron,  and  so  con- 
sumed aUve  in  the  fire,  praising  the  name  of  God,  so  long  as 
his  life  lasted.' 

Thus  terminated  the  earthly  career  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
Lord  Cobham,  than  whom,  considering  the  ignorance  of  his  age, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  social  position,  the  church  has  had 
few  martyrs  more  true  to  their  convictions,  or  more  heroic  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  The  memory  of  such  men  is  blessed, 
and  should  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance.  It  will  survive 
when  that  of  princes  and  conquerors  is  forgotten,  and  be  held  in 
increasing  veneration  as  mankind  rise  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 
Our  youths  should  be  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  their  history. 
Their  minds  should  be  early  stored  with  whatever  is  known  of 
their  principles  and  spirit,  their  sacred  conscientiousness,  their 
manly  advocacy  of  truth  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  every 
peril.  Were  this  the  case,  our  nonconformity  would  be  of  a 
more  intelligent  and  less  flexible  character  than  it  is.  We  should 
l)e  bolder  in  the  utterance  of  our  convictions,  and  more  honest 
n  following  them  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  On 
ooking  around  us,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  general  absence  of 
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that  spirit  which  animated  snch  men  as  Lord  Cobham.  Were 
he  to  reappear  amongst  us  with  the  clearer  and  more  scriptural 
\iews  which  subsequent  inquiries  have  elicited  from  the  word  of 
God,  how  keenly  would  he  resent  our  supineness^  rebuke  our 
dishonourable  acquiescence  in  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
and  call  on  us  by  the  terms  of  our  profession,  to  give  practical 
effect  to  our  principles. 


Art.  II.  A  System  of  Logic,  Raiiocinative,  and  Inductive,  being  a  connected 
View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence,  and  the  Methods  of  ScietUific  /•- 
vestigation.     By  John  Stuart  Mill.     2  vols.     London  :  Parker. 

These   volumes  afford   encouraging  indication  of  the  revival 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  study  of  mental  science^  and  are 
eminently  fitted  to  conduce  to  its  progress.     '  In  the  existing 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,*  Mr.  Mill  judiciously 
remarks,  'there  would  be  a  very  strong  presumption  against 
any  one  who  should  imagine  that  he  had  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  theory  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  added  any  funda- 
mentally new  process  to  the  practice  of  it.'     The  time  appears 
to  have  gone  by,  when  every  Colmnbus  in  philosophy  might 
expect  a  new  world  to  reward  his  search,  and  the  adventurons 
and  observant  explorer  of  the  domain  of  mental  science  might 
strike  into  untrodden  paths  in  every  direction,  and  stumble  on 
new  or  forgotten  truths  almost  at  every  turn.     Very  much| 
however,  yet  remains  for  us  to  accomplish  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  departments  of  philosophy, — in  laying  down  correct  maps 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  metaphor)  of  the  broad 
regions  which  our  predecessors  had  the  honour  of  first  exploring, 
in  opening  roads  from  point  to  point,  removing  the  tangled 
thickets  with  which  large  tracts  are  still  overspread^  and  increas- 
ing by  careful  labour  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     'To   cement 
together  the  detached  fragments  of  a  subject,  never  yet  treated 
as  a  whole ;  to  harmonize  the  true  portions  of  discordant  theories, 
by  supplying  the  links  of  thought  necessary  to  connect  themi 
and  by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which  they  are 
always  more  or  less  interwoven,'  is  a  task  ofnomeanimportanoe, 
which  to  perform  well  demands  powers  of  profound  and  original 
thought,  as  well  as  patient  and  judicious  investigation,  of  a  very 
uncommon  order.     It  is  a  task  of  this  kind  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
proposed  to  himself;  and  if  it  shall  be  thought  that  his  success 
is  not  in  all  respects  complete,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  think, 
that  he  has  displayed  very  distinguished  abilities  in  its  perform- 
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aace^  and  produced  a  work  worthy  of  taking  a  permanent  and 
high  rank  among  the  standard  treatises  on  mental  philosophy. 

The  limits  to  which  this  article  is  necessarily  restricted  would 
not  allow  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  work.  Our 
observations^  therefore,  will  chiefly  relate  to  two  or  three  of  what 
we  deem  the  more  important  points. 

That  which  seems  first  to  claim  attention  ie,  the  extent 
which  Mr.  Mill  assigns  to  the  science  of  logic.  Everybody 
knows  how  loose  and  variable  the  use  of  the  term  has  been,  as 
employed  by  writers  of  diflFerent  schools.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  a  mere  verbal  question.  The  question 
is  not  merely — ^what  meaning,  or  how  many  meanings,  shall  we 
assign  to  the  word  *  logic  /  but,  (since  all  applications  of  the  term 
have  some  reference,  more  or  less  determinate,  to  processes  and 
rules  of  reasoning,)  what  are  those  mental  processes,  concerned 
in  the  investigation  of  residts,  which  are  so  connected,  that  they 
ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  a  single  science. 
This  question  is  evidently  one  of  real,  not  merely  verbal  import- 
ance. In  answer  to  it,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  Mr.  Mill's 
Tiew  of  the  extent  of  the  science  is  more  philosophical  than 
that  of  those  writers  who  use  the  term  in  a  more  restricted,  or  in 
alooser  sense.  Archbishop  TVhately,  in  his  able  and  lucid  trea- 
tise;,  defines  logic  as  the  science  (and  art)  of  reasoning.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  work  it  appears,  that,  by  '  reasoning,'  he  means 
deduction  merely ;  whereby  we  proceed  to  general  propositions 
and  particulars,  or  at  least  to  those  which  are  not  more  general. 
It,  however,  we  observe  a  train  of  argumentation  as  it  passes  in 
the  mind,  or  read  a  page  of  an  argumentative  author,  we  shall 
find  almost  at  every  step  another  process  constantly  interweaving 
itsdf  with  the  former;  namely  induction,*  or  the  assumption  ^ 
generals  from  particulars.  These  two  processes  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  (excepting  in  the  deductions  of  pure  science) 
we  seldom  go  far  in  a  train  of  argument  without  finding  the 
latter  intermingUng  with  the  former ;  and  the  term  '  reasoning' 
is  in  common  language  applied  indiscriminately  to  both.  To 
tear  them  apart,  then,  and  make  one  exclusively  the  object  of 
the  science  of  logic,  woidd  appear  an  arbitrary  and  unphilo- 
sophical  procedure.  Archbishop  Whateley  has  endeavoured  to 
elude  this  objection  by  exhibiting  induction  as  a  species  of  de- 
duction ;  while  the  learned  and  able  reviewer  of  his  treatise  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  (1833)  disapproving  of  this  explanation^ 
has  drawn  out  a  form  of  what  he  terms  indtu;tive  syllogism,  sub- 
ject to  formal  rules,  analogous  to  those  of  deduction.  But  a 
careful  examination  will  show,  that  this  so  called  '  logical  induc- 
tion' is  nothing  but  a  verbal  transformation, — ^a  process  in  fact 

*  Using  the  term  in  a  loose  sense. 
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of  naming  J  rather  than  of  proof;  while,  in  Whateley's  explana- 
tion, the  iiuluctiou  is  first  assumed  b.^  a  premise,  and  then  (very 
inironionsly)  deduced  as  a  conclusion.  Both  the  Archbishop  and 
his  reviewer,  it  will  be  found,  evade  the  real  difficulty,  by  assert- 
in«r  tluit  the  real  induction,  Le.  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of 
u  universal,  from  the  ascertained  truth  of  one  or  more  particulars, 
is  *  an  exti-a-logical  process,*  whose  validity  must  be  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  principles  of  the  particular  science.  (See 
Whatoloy,  p.  203.  6th  ed.)  This  is  tantamount  to  admitting 
that  the  principles  of  endence  are  different  in  every  different 
branch  of  inquirj'',  and  can  be  brought  under  no  general  rules; 
and  therefore,  that  while  one-half  of  the  mental  process  in  the 
invest  iiration  of  truth  is  susceptible  of  the  most  rigid  analysis, 
the  other  (and  often  more  important)  half  is  incapable  of  being 
riHlneed  to  any  science  at  all.  This  is  a  startling  doctrine:  we 
l)elieve  it  to  be  also  an  incorrect  one,  having  its  source  in  the 
habit  of  appljnng  the  idea  of  formal  and  demonstrative  certainty 
tt>  princesses  essentially  incapable  of  it,  but  nevertheless  amenable 
\o  rnles  and  principles  of  their  own,  capable  of  being  framed 
into  a  science.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  these  views  are 
niaiutaintMl  by  such  practised  and  penetrating  thinkers  as  the 
writei^s  in  question,  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  task  Mr.  Mill  has 
nnilertaken,  the  practical  refutation  of  them  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  inductive  loffic. 

Hook  I,  devoted  to  Miames  and  propositions,^  we  must  pass 
over  without  leni^thencd  remark;  not  that  we  deem  it  unim- 
portant, or  that  it  does  not  offer  several  points  that  tempt  dis- 
cussion, but  becMUse  it  woidd  lead  us  bevond  our  limits,*  The 
points  which  we  had  marked  as  questionable  do  not  at  all  inter- 
tcre  with  the  correctness  of  the  expression  in  which  the  inquiries 
of  tins  bvH>k  into  the  theory  of  propositions  are  summed  up  (p. 
^IC>\  •  Kvery  proposition  asserts,  that  some  given  subject  does 
t>rdoes  not  possess  some  attribute;  or,  that  some  given  attribute 
is  or  Is  nv>t  ^either  in  all  or  in  some  portion  of  the  subjects  in 
\\  bh'b  it  is  met  with)  conjoined  with  some  other  attribute/ 

We  conu\  theri^fore,  to  Book  II.,  'Of  Reasoning;'  and 
heie  we  meet  with  what  is  to  our  mind  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  Mr.  Mills  work  :  viz.,  his  account  of  deduction,  or,  as  he  pre- 
fers to  call  it,  (though  without  giving  any  reason  for  such  a 
n^strieted  use  of  the  term,)  ratiocination;  the  scientific  form  of 
w!n(»h  is  svlloirisni.     Wc  nmst  be  content  to  intimate,  rather 

•  \Vc  osninot  lorhrnr,  lunvcvcr,  expressinp:  our  regret  that  Mr.  Mill  should 
h:\\o  i\\W\\  \\w  sHurtion  of  his  exumplc  to  what  appears  to  us  the  very  objcc- 
tionrtMo  phraHooiof^y  emplovetl  bv  Dr.  Hrowii  and  some  other  writers,  by 
\\\\\A\  mVvUuj:*  is  lised  as  a*  geiuiie  term,  comprehcmling  under  it  all  the 
\  :ivietie>  t>f  nuMitul  ])henomena. 
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than  fully  to  develope  our  objections,  which  chiefly  relate  to 
these  two  positions : — Ist,  '  that  all  inference  is  from  particulars 
to  particulars'  (p.  259) ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  syllogism,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  way  of  regarding  it,  is  ^not  a  process  of 
inference,'  i.e.,  'that  nothing  ever  was  or  can  be  proved  by 
syllogism,  which  was  not  known,  or  assumed  to  be  known  before.' 
(p.  244.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  assertion  (p.  245),  that '  it 
most  be  granted,  that  in  every  syllogism,  considered  as  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  conclusion,  there  is  a  petitio  principiiJ  We 
must  premise  that  we  fully  agree  with  the  Author,  that  the  dictum 
de  Qjnm,  as  he  CKplains  it,  (and  as  it  is  to  be  found  explained  in 
Archbishop  Whateley's  '  Analytical  Outline,')  is  an  insufficient 
sub^ratum  for  the  syllogism,  and  in  fact,  merely  authorises 
verbcd  transformationa.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what 
passage  of  Aristotle's  works  either  Mr.  Mill  or  Archbishop 
Whateley  grounds  this  view  of  the  '  dictum.'  The  view  proceeds, 
if  we  understand  it,  on  a  peculiar  theory  of  propositions,  of  which 
we  think  Mr.  Mill  has  sufficiently  exposed  the  erroneous 
character.  (Book  i.,  ch.  5,  §  3.)  But  in  fact,  a  different  expla- 
nation of  the  'dictum'  is  given  by  Whateley  himself  in  his 
'  Synthetical  Compendium ;'  and,  Mr.  Mill  seems  not  to  be  aware 
that  his  two  '  principles'  (p.  241)  almost  exactly  correspond  to 
Whateley's  two  'axioms  or  canons,'  (Logic,  p.  83),  on  which  the 
latter  founds  the  rules  of  syllogism.  Yet,  as  we  think  it  will  appear, 
it  is  only  on  this  view  of  the  syllogism  that  Mr.  Mill's  objections 
can  be  sustained.  Before  proceeding,  however,  it  may  be  as 
well  just  to  revert  to  the  distinction  between  induction  and 
deduction.  If  preceding  writers  on  logic  have  erred  in  making 
induction  a  species  of  syllogism,  Mr.  Mill  surely  errs  in  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Aristotle's  account  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  processes  appears  to  us  both  more  perspi- 
cuous and  more  philosophical  than  the  one  under  consideration. 
According  to  that  philosopher,  there  are  two  grand  processes  by 
which  we  infer  the  truth  of  propositions.  The  first  of  these  is  when 
from  particulars  we  ascend  to  general  propositions.  Tliis  he  calls, 
(though  the  term  is  not  indeed  restricted  by  him  to  this  sense,) 
epagoge,  any  lice,  induction.  The  second  is  when  from  general 
propositions  we  infer  less  general,  or  at  least  not  more  general 
ones.  This  he  calls  apodeixis,  to  which  the  English  term  '  de- 
monstration' corresponds  in  etymology  as  well  as  in  appUcation. 
These  processes  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  greater  part,  indeed, 
of  the  universal  propositions  from  which  our  demonstrations 
start,  (Mr.  Mill  would  even  include  mathematical  axioms,)  are 
obtained  by  induction;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the 
process  of  deduction  (or  demonstration)  itself.  That  would  pro- 
ceed in  precisely  the  same  manner,  if  all  these  universal  propo- 
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s.:\v»-.s  >acrr  kno>«n  by  intuition,  without  the  use  of  induction  at 
j»..  No^  Mr.  Mi'.l  i*  not  content  with  these  two  old-fashioned 
m,r:..v.s.  He  ooninuis.  as  already  stated,  that,  in  reality,  we 
TiAs^.i /"^tfti  }»/:'^!irhH-arf  to  particuJars,  without  passing  through 
fri  -..ir?..  y*7l■^pl^s.t.lons  :  that  this  is  the  essential  process  in  syllo- 
£^>:-..  7VASi'V.-.nc:  and.  that  the  general  propositions  which  appear 
*>  :l.r  y»7vnv.si-»s.  are  only  a  contrivance  for  *  r€»^w/mn^  our  par- 
:^^-.;.;.r  y.T.^'.'^.^s'ir.^^nS'.  so  as  to  be  used  even  after  they  are  iudi- 
\..;..:...\  '.rcoiicn,  \Vo  cannot  but  deem  this  one  of  those 
t;.i>t'    *.y>An;.:     Sim plif.cat ions    which    in    reaUty    confuse   a 
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>c^r\'.cxshAX  a*  thoujrh  a  ])erson  should  think  to  iim- 
yt'i  '.v.v.n-.*-a"»  r.v-^i^-inon  by  disusing  the  distinction  of  clefs,  and 
\»:.:;r.c  *kV.  \v.c  ]\art*  on  one  stave  of  eleven  lines.  It  is  evi- 
%■;-..:  :V.s:.  h".:':A>njrh  this  might  seem  at  fii'st  sight  the  simpler 
v.;i/..  .;  vov/i/i  m  fact  pnnluce  inextricable  confusion.  It 
V .>.:..;  iv  s*-:;riv'.\  possible  to  read  music  written  on  such  a 
M.v^  :v.  In  :V.e  s:r.ne  vay.  admitting  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  the 
\  v,\VN>  ,'.  •.\\i>.>".:'.r.j:  to  Iv  a  correct  representation,  (as  the  stave 
v.;  .,  ..:  /.s:>  x^»^;.'.i  be  of  the  succession  of  musical  sounds,)  yet 
\\  \^.\\\s\  ,v  ::i\Yss:»n  to  make  the  division  commonly  made, iii 
o:\.,  *.  Cx^  :4V.\  iYr:;;;n  or  intelligible  rules  being  given  or  applied. 
\  \^ .;  :;»:u'..::..-.c  th.u  iyi  uwl  wc  rt^isou  frequently  fix)m  particular 
u»  o:-.:;.*-.,,..;-.  x<;::;oi::  the  iutewention  of  any  general  principle, 
\*i  .a>  Mr  M-.".i  :uinr.:s/  our  conclusion  mpposes  the  truth  of 
tV.,*  ;;\uev;'.'i  *oi\v.vs;!:on  :  i.  ^..  if  the  latter  be  not  true,  the  con- 
k\\\\\s}\\  ca'.'.uo:  be  true  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  tliat 
^.'  v^i\.u  lio  ri\Hsou  x^ith  an  explicit  refereuce  to  the  general 
l»ivp.vs;;\ovi,  and  our  iVMiclusion  is  then  formally  as  well  as  really 
conwt.  Miuv  It  kuvs  not  take  anything  for  granted,  \ihich  is  not 
c\'j^i\'vNA\.  rias  Ivmg  the  cast\  what  conceivable  advantage  is 
i;au\exi  b>  iVi;ard\ug  tbc  uuscientitic  pnKCss,  the  truth  or  fallac\' 
oi  w  Li'.elv  iu"jvu»i>  ou  sometlnug  not  expressed,  as  the  type  of 
iva>.»uin;;  in  ;:euerar: 

N\  0  >Uoul%l.  ho\u'>er.  demur  to  the  fact  itself,  considered  as  a 
»;a(^'n\eut  of  \\\\\\\  geuenUly  takes  place.  ^^Ir.  Mill's  examples 
b\  uo  uie:ms  appear  to  establish  his  point ;  and  we  venture  to 
f '.unk  he  has  bivu  led  astray  by  not  sutlieieutly  bearing  in  mind, 
v«luii  >et  so  practised  a  thinker  must  be  perfectly  acquainted 
%k  ith/  (hat  the  operations  ot  the  mind  are  often  sorapidand  subtile, 
that, the  uiiuil  itself  fails  to  take  noticeof  them.  Howmanyuu- 
obM-i\i\l  links,  fore\uniple,must  inter\  cue  between  our  looking  at 
\\  prmted  pa«:e,  and  reeei\ iug  the  meaning  of  the  author !  Or,  to 
take  a  \et  stronger  instance,  how  paradoxical  the  assertion  at 
lirNi  appears,  that  we  do  not  see  distance,  but  infer  it  by  an  ex- 
ereiM*  of  iuil^^ment  !  Much  in  the  same  way,  the  mind  mav  feel 
the  force  uf  a  genend  principle,  and  deduce  the  conclusion  so 
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vapidly,  that  the  inference  will  appear  to  be  made  immediatelyy 
'  ^m  particular  to  particular/  without  the  aid  of  any  genend 
proposition.*  Thus,  in  Mr.  Mill^s  example  of  the  village  matron 
who  prescribes  for  a  neighbour's  child  the  same  remedy  that 
enred  '  her  Lucy/  a  simple  question  would  at  once  elicit  the 
general  principle  assumed  in  her  conclusion.  If  we  ask  tohat 
makes  her  think  the  remedy  will  answer,  she  woiild  be  at  no  loss 
to  turn  her  enthymem  into  a  syllogism,  by  answering,  that 
'  what  is  good  in  one  case,  must  be  good  in  another,^  and  woiild 
stare  at  our  simpUcity  in  putting  the  question.  In  this,  as  in 
innumerable  cases,  the  particular  premise  only  need  be  express- 
ed ;  the  mind  at  once,  and  almost  unconsciously,  fiU  it-  onto  the 
appropriate  general,  and  draws  the  conclusion.  But  the  general 
ffift^im  must  be  in  the  mindy  or  the  uncertainty  which  is  felt, 
will  at  once  be  shown  by  some  such  remark  as,  '  I  don't  see  haw 
that  proves  your  point,'  or,  '  I  fail  to  perceive  the  force  of  your 
argument,'  or,  *  On  what  principle  do  you  infer  that?'  Again, 
in  the  example  at  p.  246,  our  conviction,  that  ^  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  mortal,'  is  surely  grounded,  not  on  the  multitude 
of  individual  instances  of  death,  from  Adam  downwards,  but  on 
the  general  proposition,  of  which  these  facts  furnish  evidence, 
that  all  men  are  mortal ;  t.  e.,  not  only  have  died  hitherto,  but 
wM  continue  to  do  so.  Though,  as  we  shall  endeavour  immedi- 
ately to  show,  this  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  hsyllogism.  Another 
instance  adduced,  is  that  of  practicied  skill  from  experience :  the 
Author  gives  the  case  of  a  famous  dyer,  who  always  measured  his 
ingredients  by  handfuls,  and  was  quite  unable  to  impart  his  skill 
to  others.  Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  this  is 
jHToperly  a  case  of  reasoning,  we  submit,  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  dyer  had  not  general  maxims  in  his  own  mind,  though 
he  was  unable  to  translate  them  (so  to  speak)  into  the  ordinary 
language  of  measures  and  weights. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  glance  at  the  second  point  referred  to, 
the  claim  of  the  syllogism  to  the  name  of  reasoning,  and  the 
petiHo  prineipH  which  is  charged  upon  it,  founded  on  the  well- 
known  rale,  that  a  syllogism  is  vicious  if  any  tiling  more  is  con- 
tained in  the  conclusion,  than  was  assumed  in  the  premises. 
We  must  allow,  that,  if  such  an  argument  as,  ^  All  men  are 
Hioortal ;  Socrates  is  a  man ;  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal,' — ^be 
admitted  as  a  fair  type  of  syllogism,  then  Mr.  Mill's  objections 

*  And  the  more  gjeneral  the  proposition  is,  the  more  likely  we  are  in  this 
maimer  to  overlook  it,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  are  takine  it  for  granted. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  those  very  general  propositions  which  Stewart  calls 
'jnimary  elements  of  reason/  and  which  are  acquired  long  before  the  mind  is 
aUe  1%  put  them  into  words,  the  very  fkct,  that  they  are  so  essential  to  all  onr 
reaaoniogSy  would  render  it  ridiculous  formally  to  state  them  in  an^f* 
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would  liavc  weight.  But^  at  the  peril  perhaps  of  being  reckoned 
».s  ^n^at  lu'ivtics  uhnost  asi  Mr.  Mill^  we  bohlly  deny  that  this  is 
:i  syllo^isui  at  all,  or  anything  more  than  a  verbal  imitation  of 
one.  For  tlio  pi-opcr  name,  *  Socrates/  is  nothing  but  anotlier 
(and  nioro  ronveniunt)  expression  for  'this  man/  AA'hat appears 
UN  llu'  minor  promise  is,  therefore,  merely  equivalent  to  the 
trilling  pn)position,  that  'this  man  is  a  man;'  and  in  noway 
cn\\\  riUnti  s  to  the  condusion.  The  particular  proposition, '  this 
man  is  mortal,'  follows  immediately  from  the  general  one, '  all 
uuMi/  \('.,  boin^  necessarily  implied  in  it.  It  is  not  a  cajse  of 
rrasnfiiw/  at  all,  but  a  mere  verbid  transformation,  efTected  (in 
lojrii*al  phrasi*)  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  the  proposition.  If, 
iudcrd.  \\\c\v  were  any  doubt  whether  the  being  called  Socrates 
U(  n*  a  man  or  not,  (o,f/.  if  he  might  be  an  angel),  then  the  niiuor 
\so\iU\  hv  a  rati  promise,  requiring  independent  proof;  and  the 
\Ou'lo  would  ho  a  roal  syllogism.  But,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Mill's 
olnrrtiiMis  \\ould  not  api)ly.  For  here  we  come  upon  what 
;o»j».  MIX  to  ho  tho  riK)t  of  tlic  erroneous  xiews  (as  we  cauuot 
ro,»'.d  oonsi.loring  thi^m)  adopted  by  this  able  writer.  Tlie  rule 
1^1  iho  N\ll.';,i'<in,  as  above  stated,  is,  that  the  conclusion  must 
*.'n{;on  n,»tlunj:but  \\\\i\{  is  contained  in  the  premises;  but,  in 
tlu-  ,  \:n\i|«lo  aildnood  as  a  fair  specimen  of  syllogism,  the  conclu- 
n^Mi  IS  ui  tMot  oontainod  in  one  premise;  and,  therefore,  cou- 
•.\d»  uil  :iN  an  ar;\nmont,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  justly  regards  it, a 
u\«  «\  1«.  v.-.u^;  ot'  iho  qno>ti'  n,  and  no  'process  of  inference' at 
■\\\  iinli -.N  \u'  oiMisidor  changing  the  quantity,  from  general  to 
y  w  -.u  \\\:\\ .  a  pioi  .*Ns  of  inl'oronoo. 

\.«^«  li ',  Us  K^'k  at  a  r<v;/ syllogism.  Suppose  any  one  should 
i..\\*  tlo;s  *  Kxon  oiti/.ou  has  a  right  to  refuse  an  unjust 
»»»»js'M  ,luu»h  r.Uis  aiv  unjust;  therefore  vrc  have  a  right  to 
ixTu^o  Owxw  '  lion'  the  oonolusion  is  not  contained  in  either 
)Mx  itoi, .  *.o..!\ .  A  uinu  mi^ht  hold  the  first  position,  but  deny 
xUs  M. « .Mi.i  .  MUil  xorv  nnuiv  aotuallv  do  hold  the  second,  but  not 
\\i^  i;i  I  ,  t<iu  uo  ouo  in  his  souses  could  admit  both,  and  yet 
\U\\\  \\w  iiMh  lusiou.  In  a  n*al  syllogism,  then,  the  conclusion 
v)%  |>.  uils  nut  (Ml  iiilur  proiniso  alone,  but  on  the  union  of  the 
n^\»  li  !<!  uol  a  more  \orbal  transformation,  but  a  real  process 
««i  iiiltuoio  riioro  IN  no  hoirging  the  question,  for  the  thing 
U\  ls«  |Mo\od.  o«  not  aNsumod  in  either  premise.  The  conclusion 
la  liKo  I  ho  \u\^  ol  gold  whioh  was  to  be  delivered,  'not  to  one, 
uoi  (i>  two.  lull  to  tin*  throe/  and  which  none  of  the  three 
aipiu<iU'l>  oould  olaini  as  his  own.  AVhethcr  the  premises  be 
ohiiiuu'd  h\  uiduohon,  ov  h\  intuition,  or  be  assumed  as  mere 
hii  Ji -1  liN  polhoM'N,  makes  no  dillereuco  in  the  process  itself : 
i.i.iui   iho  |MouuNo.i,  iiHtf  ptfi  thvin  i off d her,  and  the  conclusion 
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follows  of  necessity.     And  to  deny  the  name  of  reasoning  to  this 
process,  appears  to  us  a  perversion  of  language.* 

We  are  quite  aware,  that  the  views  we  are  here  endeavouring  to 
defend,  wo\dd  make  sad  havoc  with  the  examples  of  syllogisms 
given  in  many  of  the  common  treatises  of  logic,  which  we  should 
condemn  as  no  genuine  syllogisms,  but  mere  verbal  counterfeits. 
We  fear,  that  Aristotle  himself,  must  come  in  for  some  share  of 
the  censure.  But^  the  point  to  be  considered,  is  not  the  correct- 
ness of  this  or  that  example,  nor  even  the  fame  of  Aristotle, 
(which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  resting  alone,  or 
even  chiefly,  on  the  Organon,)  but  the  nature  and  value  of  syllo- 
gism, as  a  mental  process.  Nothing  has  tended  more,  perhaps, 
to  obscure  the  true  nature  of  syllogism,  than  the  puerile  examples 
often  adduced  in  illustration  of  its  rules.  Take,  e.  g,,  one  gravely 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Monboddo :  '  Every  animal  is  a  sub- 
stance \  every  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore  (!)  every  man  is  a  sub- 
stance.' Truly,  if  this  be  a  fair  specimen  of  syllogism,  we  have  no- 
thing more  to  say  in  its  defence.  One  would  really  suppose,  it  was 
intended  by  way  of  ridicule,  did  not  his  lordship  seriously  assure 
us  that  he  adduces  it,  *  in  proof  of  the  utility  of  logic'  By  a 
similar  process,  we  might  prove  that  *  lead  is  heavy,'  because  all 
weighty  substances  are  heavy,  and  lead  is  a  weighty  substance ; 
and  make  fifty  syllogisms  to  prove,  that  water  is  a  liquid,  that 
fire  bums,  that  blue  is  a  colour,  and  numberless  other  conclu- 
sions of  the  like  instructive  character.  No  wonder  that  such 
egregious  trifling  disgusted  people  of  sense,  and  made  them 
rashly  conclude,  that  logic  was  only  an  ingenious  art  of  playing 
with  words.  Every  one  sees,  that  such  a  pseudo-syllogism  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  mere  verbal  transformation,  a  process  of  naming, 
not  of  inference. 

The  point  might  be  easily  illustrated  by  presenting,  in  contrast, 
amples  of  real  syllogisms,  (like  that  about  church-rates,)  but  this 
we  must  leave  to  our  readers,  apprehensive  that  we  have  already 
trespassed  on  their  patience.  The  matter  might  seem  to  be 
plain  enough,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  find  the  objections 
which  would  really  apply  to  such  a  pseudo-syllogism  as  that 
notable  one  from  Lord  Monboddo,  urged  in  proof  of  the  futility 
of  Aristotle's  system,  and  treated  as  unanswerable,  by  such  men 
as  Reid,  Campbell,  Stewart,  and  (much  to  our  surprise)  Mr. 
Mill ;  and  even  Archbishop  Whateley,  (in  one  part  of  his  work,t) 

•  We  might  add,  that  it  seems  a  misuse  of  language,  tliough  of  a  less  impor- 
tant kind,  to  apply  *  premise,*  not  to  the  propositions  from  which  a  conclusion 
is  drawn,  but  to  the  evidence  on  which  these  propositions  themselves  rest.  On 
any  theory  of  the  syllogism,  what  is  gained  by  such  a  departure  fiom  esta- 
bhshed  usage? 

t  Analyt.  Outline,  p.  39.  We  cannot  suppose  the  archbishop  intended 
this,  though  his  word>  are  open  to  such  an  intcrpretjition. 
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.      .,    .,'.  ...»  ,1.  .■,:"  ::.;  fTV::c-;$Tumaform  which  secmstolaj 
>*.    .•••.'."■...>.      FvT.  TO  sum  up  the  matter  very 
V-     .«...«.  '.'•-.'.  ^:■  ft  .v.wtf-'jtfmf.  the  minor  term  must 
'ii  rn.hf     i.v.i  :":.crc fore  the  minor  premise  does 
vv  ■    -J    :..■     :.  ■     ..;"^-  :t  ::.c  meaning  of  a  word,  and  is 
V  »       t.  *.  %     :••' ..  •: :  r.:x*»s::ion.'    Tliere  are  not  in  this 
-.1    N.-v,  :  ^:  :: ;  :v.,vw>r  term  by  itself  implies  the 
»  ^  •.?   ■■:  *>k'":  "x  rc^rded  as  following,  not  by 

..'« <■.!./  .  hf   :%::M:i:v.     If  (as  in  many  soi- 
:,  V    -     .   :i.i..k>  .N   :;;p^-     thc  major  premise  itself  is 
■".'.»  ^  "  '.■•:,   -.v.  *':.;/!•.  a  hijrher  genus  is  affirmed 
v.-.x>rss:*  s://;  nirt her  removed  from  the 
^  :».'.£  ■.  .;-?:■*  v^c.r^al.  So  far  then  we  concede 
f  >   .  •;»*:':>"■:  v/i  >«  hioh  the  premises  assert 
\  '    .  -  :   v»:.: :.;:'.,rixl  ii^.akes  no  diBcrence),  not 
^  ...  :> ;  ^;r/-s^.  :ho  case  appears  to  us 
'.         ■ ;  :  .-•.  :v.5  .*:"  svHorism  to  be  reckoned 
^        /'.    . -voi's*  of  deductive  reasoning — 


I  1 


■m.      X. 


vx       .         ■.    -.v. 


-  •     '  ^  "^    ,    .V  :*'.*:'•;•  .*..:^  :\uoo  these  views,  diifer- 

.     -  .  .  V  :  .:  ■.vr...-'V'>  ''-i  expression  more  than 

*     ^  •    -\  .Ni.    ,:    \:v':.V;shop  Whately,  and  other 

-^  .        ,    ^       ..^^   ,•  ^'^Ti  .v..     They  appear  to  us  to  fiir- 

v'     ■.  V.  .,     •..  .».     -.>':.,■;.  ti-.i-  s\liocism  can  be  success- 

.'  \v.:',".\v.:^v.  ei:;inre  o( pefifio principn, 

^V  •  »     .^         /. :  :vA..,*r<  :Vr  having  dwelt  so  longou 

• .  X.     '       N      *''^  .,•.'■  *.    sv^N .  ::•.:;:  we  have  endeavoured  to 

.     .\    .    X    X  :    ,  -.  <,*  xiW.-.iV.  vvusistent  with  tolerable 

^  ,  .     .  x>    .       -    ^  -v-N  ■   ■   ^  \y;*  ;v.s:.vY  TO  the  views  so  ingeni- 

,    V  .    X      ,v    >N    \'.     \,  ;.      v'',;:  V.*^V.  esr.iv.ation  of  the  work 

ix    ^   *•    .  ,     ■    ,    .vi    v,s    :.*  .',::,v>.   sueh  i;njH>rtauce  to  what 

v»,    ..V       V    *  ,  .  >*'.  \*x   :•:  ■.  A,;....r:,V*e  and   ma:»terly  perform- 

V  ,\       \x  ,•  *  .^/  ^w.  :*.^-  :•;•.;*;.. r  '.i\;  :o  do  so,  because  this  por- 

.  .  .   ,  .       .  ^^'A  >,vv>  SkV.'w.}   v.i  harmony  with  its  general 

*:,  •.•'.   ,•^•,^\  •.   ^  ^* .:"'.  :'.**  ;v.»v.."..*-.'.s  av.d  prv^tound  remarks  in  the 

* '.  '    .  ,',  *.v     »**;-;.•>  o:  l^vk  III.,  on  The  importance  of  de- 

*•..,:  ov..   .I'.J.  :V,*  '. .i-\x    \:  :s  *U's::i:ed  to  assume,  in  many  of 

\<  •. ;:  .;^v  v.xW  ^VjC-rAUM  :is  ::\.lvu*:ive  seienees.     The  entire  view 

o?  N\  '.\v;>:.o  ».vi\>o:v,s;::  ::i\en  in  Ivvk  11.  miirht,  we  conceive,  be 

l\v^•^^^'l!,^l.  r.oT    v. u'U*ly  without   ptviudiee.  but  with  advantage 

lo  :!u*  i'!*\*ivuess  and  vviisistenev  of  the  ii hole  work.     The  fact. 

If* 'I  b.*  so  iv:;iu\led.  ,thouc:h  \\e  !iaxe  endeavoured  to  show  that 

\;  \>  ci;  least  ^luesnouaMe.^  miirlit  be  stated,  that  in  practice  we 

ot>v*u  iv:isv»u  fwMii  partieulars  to  j^artieulars.     But  the  unscien- 

tif\e  eU.iraerer  of  sueh  reason  in  jr  would   be  pointed   out;    real 

>\  I'lv'iiisims  nouKi  be  eaivfuJIv  distin«;uished  from  verbal  trans- 
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formations  (as  real  induction  is^  very  My,  Book  III.  chap.  2) ; 
the  two  grand  provinces  of  induction  and  deduction  more  clearly 
and  broadly  defined ;  and  the  reader  would  be  then  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  main  subject  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  what  ha 
vaa  about^  and  to  understand  how^  in  all  practical  inquiries^ 
these  two  processes  combine^  interweave,  and  mutually  confirm 
each  other.  At  present^  the  tendency  of  Book  II.  must  be,  we 
should  fear,  rather  to  bewilder  and  confuse  the  reader's  mind. 
This  tendency  is  increased,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  meta- 
physical discussions  of  chaps.  5.  and  6.,  which,  although  naturally 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  demonstration,  seem  hardly 
ia  place  in  this  part  of  the  work.  The  reader  is  forced  either 
to  keep  himself  in  the  disagreeable  attitude  of  an  antagonist  to 
his  author,  or  else  to  surrender  his  established  views  on  the 
subject  of  demonstration,  with  no  proof  that  he  ought  to  do  so, 
beyond  two  or  three  plausible  examples,  and  in  uncertainty  how 
&T  this  concession  may  lead  him. 

Having  bestowed  so  much  time  on  what  must  be  considered, 
after  all,  but  the  threshold  of  the  main  inquiry,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  remainder  of  the 
work. 

Book  in.,  '  Of  Induction,'  comprises  twenty-five  cliapters. 
lachap.  1.,  Induction  is  defined  to  be  'the  operation  of  dis- 
covering and  proving  general  propositions.'*  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  the  author  finds  himself  obliged  in  practice  to 
lav  aside  his  theory  of  deduction,  and  to  speak  in  accordance 
with  the  views  generally  entertained.  In  chap.  2.,  Induction 
is  well  distinguished  firom  that  verbal  transformation  which 
obtains  its  name  in  the  common  books  on  logic ;  from  so-called 
mathematical  induction ;  and  from  the  process  called  by  Mr. 
Whewell,  *  colligation  of  facts.'  In  chapters  3.  and  4.,  on  'the 
grounds  of  induction,'  and  on  '  laws  of  nature,'  it  is  shewn, 
that  our  inductive  reasoning  rests  on  the  assTimption  of  the 
constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  '  a  logic  of  induction' 
rests  on  the  existence  of  certain '  uniformities'  of  nature,  attested 
by  experience,  by  being  brought  into  connexion  with  wliich, 
other  and  weaker  inductions  may  be  raised  to  the  same  degree 
of  certainty.  Among  these  uniformities,  the  most  important  as 
regards  co-existent  phenomena,  are  the  laws  of  number  and 
space ;  as  regards  successive  phenomena,  the  law  of  causation, 
to  which  chap.  5.  is  devoted.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  the  real 
nature  of  causation,  and  our  idea  of  cause,  as  pertaining  to 
another  science,  Mr.  Mill  concerns  himself  simply  with  '  phy- 
sical causes,'  defining  a  cause  to  be  '  the  sum  total  of  the  condi- 
tions, positive  and  negative,  taken  together;  the  whole  of  the 

*  More  conciaely,  p.  3/0,  '  Gttneralization  from  experience.' 
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contingencies  of  every  description,  which  being  realized,  the 
conso(|uonco  invariably  follows/  or  better,  (in  order  to  obviate 
lieid's  objection  to  this  view  of  causation)  '  the  antecedent,  or 
concurrence  of  antecedents,'  upon  which  it  invariably  and 
unconditionaUy  follows/  Chap.  6,  treats  of  the  *  composition  of 
causes/  pointing  out  two  cases  of  the  conjunct  action  of  causes ; 
— one,  in  which  the  joint  effect  is  the  compound  result  of  the 
separate  effects ;  the  other,  in  which  a  new  effect  of  an  entirely 
different  character  results :  the  first  is  distinguished  as  the 
mechanical,  the  second  as  the  chemical  composition  of  causes. 

After  an  excellent  chapter  on  '  Observation  and  Experiment,' 
the  Author  proceeds,  in  chap.  8,  to  unfold  the  four  methods  of 
experimental  inquiry : — ^the  '  method  of  agreement,'  the  *  method 
of  difference/  the  'method  of  residues/  and  the  'method  of 
concomitant  variations.'  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  Sir  John  Ilerschel's  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  these 
four  methods  are.  They  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  by  some  striking  and  well-chosen  examples 
afforded  by  the  researches  of  Justus,  Liebig,  and  other  eminent 
'  interrogators  of  nature.'  The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  '  plu^ 
rality  of  causes,  and  intermixture  of  effects,'  pointing  out  the 
imperfections  thence  attending,  in  certain  branches  of  inquiiy, 
the  cm})l()ynieiit  of  experimental  methods,  and  thus  introducing, 
(chap.  11),  the  consideration  of  the  'deductive  method/  by 
shewing  the  necessity  for  its  employment.  The  deductive 
nu>tli()(l  is  then  dirided  into  three  stages :  induction,  by  which 
the  [)rcnnses  jirc  obtaini^d;  ratiocinaticm,  (or  what  is  commonly 
called  deduction),  by  which  consecpienccs  are  inferred;  and 
verification,  ])y  which  the  conclusions  are  shown  to  accord  with 
obseiTcd  plienomena,  and  without  which  the  process  would  be 
essentially  incomplete.  The  two  succeeding  chapters,  which 
conclude  the  first  volume,  are  occupied  with  the  'explanation  of 
the  laws  of  nature,'  i.  e.,  the  resolving  of  them  into  other  laws* 
In  this,  it  is  well  remarked,  we  do  but  substitute  one  mysteiy 
for  another ;  we  cannot  cwplain  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  sense 
of  rendering  them  less  wonderful ;  all  that  we  can  do  ia  to 
advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem — 
'  What  are  the  fewest  assumptions,  which  being  granted,  the 
order  of  nature  as  it  exists  would  be  the  rescdt?'  (p.  560.) 
Here,  again,  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  are  afforded 
by  the  masterly  speculations  of  Liebig,  whose  philosophic  genius 
is  not  less  evinced  by  his  felicitous  conjectures,  which  almost 
carry  conviction  with  them,  than  by  his  achievements  in  the 
more  sober  and  obscure  path  of  patient  experiment.  'The 
Deductive  Method,'  concludes  ^Ir.  Mill,  '  in  the  present  state  of 
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knowledge,  is  destined  irrevocably  to  predominate  in  the  course 
of  scientific  investigation,  from  this  time  forward.  .  .  .  Deduc- 
tion is  the  great  scientific  work  of  the  present  and  of  future 
ages.  The  portion  henceforth  reserved  for  specific  experience 
in  the  achievements  of  science  is  mainly  that  of  suggesting  hints 
to  be  followed  up  by  the  deductive  inquirer,  and  of  confirming 
or  checking  his  conclusions.' 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  Vol.  11.  (chap.  14),  the  '  limits  to 
the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  nature,'  and  the  use  of  hypothesis, 
are  ably  pointed  out.  These  last  four  chapters  contain  '  the 
general  outlines  of  the  theory  of  the  generation  of  derivative 
laws  from  alternate  ones.'  A  chapter  is  then  devoted  to  the 
peculiar  case  of  progressive  effects,  arising  from  the  continued 
action  of  causes.  Of  the  remaining  ten  chapters  the  leading 
topics  are :  empirical  laws,  t .  e.,  cases  of  uniformity  in  pheno- 
mena which  we  cannot  refer  to  any  known  law  of  causation ; 
the  doctrine  of  chance  and  probabiUty ;  other  laws  of  nature 
besides  the  laws  of  causation,  (such  as  the  laws  of  extension  and 
number) ;  and  the  ^  grounds  of  disbelief.' 

The  fourth  book  is  occupied  with  ''  Operations  subsidiary  to 
Induction."  And  here,  did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly 
insert  an  extract  or  two  from  the  admirable  observations  on 
language,  contained  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  chapters.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  referriug  our  readers  to  the  voliimes 
themselves.  These  two  chapters  are  especially  deserving  of 
perusal,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  indicate  an  original  and 
truly  philosophic  mind.  Book  V.  treats  '  Of  Fallacies.'  Under 
this  head  Mr.  Mill  repeatedly  refers  to  Archbishop  Whateley's 
work,  and  bestows  well-merited  eulogy  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  there  handled ;  but  Mr.  Mill's  own  enumeration 
naturally  takes  a  wider  range  than  Whateley's,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  system  of  the  present  treatise.  Fallacies  are 
divided  into  five  classes  :  a  priori  fallacies ;  fallacies  of  induction, 
which  are  either  fallacies  of  observation,  or  fallacies  of  general- 
isation ;  fallacies  of  deduction ;  and  fallacies  of  confusion.  The 
examples  are,  as  usual,  very  happily  chosen,  and  this  book  will 
be  found  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work. 

The  Vlth  and  concluding  book,  is  a  kind  of  supplement,  de- 
voted to  'the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences.'  Under  this  head  are 
included  the  science  of  mind,  the  science  of  the  formation  of 
character,  and  the  science  of  society.  In  these  branches  of 
inquiry,  if  we  except  that  portion  of  social  science  called  political 
economy,  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  science  has  yet  to  be 
created.  Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look  for  a  benefi- 
cial application  of  the  logical  principles  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
the  present  work  is  devoted.    It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  in 
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:;;:*  waIo  doul  oi  discussion  there  is  much  that  tempts  comment. 
V".::  «o  rvfrAui.  Porhap»  Mr.  Mill  may  err  in  over-estimating 
:i'..'  :v'.^<T  vu'  tl.o  human  mind  in  respect  to  subjects  like  these; 
Vm:.  .^:  :i'/.  o^ci::»,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  speculations  are 
:'..\<v'  Mv*c  uiotvly  of  a  bold  intellect^  but  of  an  acute,  sagaciooSi 
Aiul  A".'.*.rr\*V.o:isi\e  one. 

I:  .v..-.\  v  oVsorvod.  that  we  have  said  nothing  as  to  Mr.  Mill's 
u-v*Mi-*\  sv-s.  In  t'lior.  he  has,  in  a  manner,  warned  us  off  this 
c^v^v.'.i.l.  Vv  vr\*uusiuj:  that  his  work  does  not  assume  anv  par- 
',w\\.:^r  :v.v*MvV,ysioal  system.  From  some  parts  of  the  work, 
VA*^u*^KT.  v.i  ^»:i:oh  points  of  this  character  necessarily  come 
ui'.d^T  iiorvo.  his  opinions  would  appear  to  be  those  of  the  ultra- 
civ.i»:rval  sohvvl,  Sih:',  for  example,  the  chapter '  on  the  evidence 
ot  :ho  1:1  w  o;'  oausation  ;  and  the  discussions  in  the  5th  and  Gth 
cVnv:c:-s  o:  Ihmk.  11.'  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  think,  that  there  may 
l\*  «orMs  *.:;  >Ouoh  the  law  of  causation  does  not  pre^'ail,  and 
o^k'v,:s  siuwovl  one  another  'at  random;'  and  that  our  powers 
dv^  Uv^t  cu:iMo  us  to  decide  whether  space  be  finite  or  infinite, 
siuv\*  ::  IS  :\  v;i:cstion  beyond  our  experience.  It  seems  naturally 
lo  tVr.vn%.  tha!  'I'r  »j/:v  thint/  ire  know,  there  mav  be  a  number  so 
s:r\\\:  as  :o  bo  uisus^vptible  of  addition,  and  a  point  of  time  at 
\>b/.ol\  dmai'ion  will  tonninate!  M'hat  reason  can  be  shown,  if 
vo  onoo  ivuuuit  such  hiirh  treason  against  our  mental  faculties 
as  Ik*  adun:  iho  possibility  of  these  suppositions — what  reason 
o:»n  bo  shown  tor  stoppinsr  anywhere  short  of  absolute  P^t- 
rhvMusin.  and  sodoins;  away  with  all  reliance  on  logic,  inductive, 
•  r:ituvni:i:i\o/  or  any  other  r     But  this  by  the  way. 

Thoiv  aiv  some  i>thor  points  on  which  we  have  been  tempted 
to  broak  a  hmoo  with  Mr.  Mill ;  hut  even  supposing  ourselves 
^as  ro\\owoi's  aro  bound  to  do^-  in  the  right,  this  would  not  de- 
tiaot  l\\Mn  our  hijili  ostiuiato  of  his  tivatise  as  a  whole.     It  is  a 
work  whioh  perhaps  no  other  philosophic  school,  nor  any  age 
pri*\ions  to  v»nr  o\ui»  oould  have  produced;  to  which  no  one 
wonUl  ha\o  boon  ooiupotont  who  did  not  possess,  in  addition  to 
the  v|uahtioations  nsually  doomed  essential  to  a  logician,  a  mind 
trainod  to  methods  of  soiontitie  inquiry,  and  familiar  with  the 
l>rini'iplos  and  results  of  those  investigations  by  which  philo- 
si^phors,  from  Newton  to  Liebig,  have  won  from  nature  so  many 
o(  her  seonis,  and  riMulered  the  present  so  pre-eminently  the 
ago  o{  soienee.     A  work  of  this  ehanicter  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  booome  speedily  or  extensively  popular ;  but,  if  it  aids  in  form- 
ing the  minds  of  the  few  thinkers  by  whom  the  future  progress 
of  knowledge  will  he  guided,  the  Author  will  find  in  this  his 
n(d)lest  suoeess  and  reward.     An  inaptitude  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  evidence,  it  has  been  most  truly  remjirked,  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  most  opposite  errors :  of  unreasonable  unbelief,  as  well  as  of 
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too  easy  credulity.  It  is  a  striking  characteristic,  not  merely  of 
those  who  professedly  exalt  blind  faith  above  reason,  but  of 
many  who  call  themselves  '  rationalists'  par  excellence.  Let  us 
have  men  well  trained  to  the  appreciation  of  evidence  in  the 
school  of  Archbishop  Whateley  and  Mr.  Mill,  and  we  shall  be 
provided  with  one  of  the  best  safe-guards,  alike  against  German 
scepticism  or  mysticism,  and  Oxford  popery. 


Art.  III.  Religion  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  or,  an  Account  of  the 
Origin,  Progress,  Relations  to  the  State,  and  present  Condition  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  in  the  United  States ;  with  Notic(  s  of  the  Un^evan- 
gelical  Denominations.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  author  of  '  L'union 
de  TEglise  et  de  TEtat,  dans  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre.'  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh:     Blackie  and  Sons.     1844. 

Colonization  appears  to  be  the  special  duty  or  privilege  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Their  success  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  their  aptness  for  the  task.  They  scatter  themselves  over  the 
.earth  as  if  the  original  law  of  fecundity  and  dispersion  had  been 
re-enacted  for  their  peculiar  observance.  In  all  portions  of  the 
globe  are  they  to  be  found  engaged  in  varied  enterprise,  and 
distinguished  under  every  climate  by  their  native  energy  and 

Etrseverance;  though  these  qualities  have  too  often  been  ex- 
bited  or  called  into  action  in  consequence  of  persecution  and 
unjust  legislation,  and  a  foreign  shore  has  been  sought  from 
love  of  freedom  and  independence,  or  has  been  the  result  of  ex- 
patriation for  conscience'  sake.  We  long  for  the  period  when 
these  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  sanctified  and  devoted 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  sustained  by  faith  and  prayer,  shall  be 
developed  to  their  full  extent  in  the  evangelization  of  the  human 
fiunily ;  when  love  of  enterprise  shall  arise  from  love  of  souls, 
and  emigration  be  identified  with  missionary  travel;  when 
other  purposes,  besides  commercial  advantage  shall  direct  the 
navigation  of  distant  seas,  and  the  natives  of  newly  discovered 
regions  be  favoured  with  nobler  boons  than  the  produce  of  the 
looms  of  Manchester  or  the  forges  of  Sheffield. 

Spanish  navies  had  discovered  the  islands  which  lie  upon  the 
coast  of  America,  ere  English  vessels  had  directed  their  course 
to  the  western  world.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  discovered  the  Western  Continent.  Eng- 
land's supremacy  in  North  America  was  followed  by  her  own 
revolt  at  home  against  priestly  power,  and  the  new  world  be- 
came the  asylum  of  exiled  protestantism. 

French  ambition  was,  for  a  season,  successful  in  claiming  im- 
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mcnse  portions  of  America^  and  it  brought  along  with  it  Jesuit- 
ism and  popery.  But  it  was  destined  to  incessant  opposition 
and  final  overthrow.  The  planting  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts followed  that  of  Virginia,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  those 
of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  men 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  New  England  colonies  hare 
been  seldom  surpassed  in  sagacity  and  prowess — in  piety  and 
benevolent  exertion.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  education  and 
rank — they  were  eminently  free  from  the  low  and  degrading 
vices  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  The  political  trust  com- 
mitted to  them  was  felt  to  be  an  awful  deposit.  It  was  their 
constant  aim,  one  which  they  carried  with  them  to  the  council- 
chamber  and  bore  back  with  them  to  the  closet  in  their  religious 
exercises,  that  each  colonist  should  exhibit  the  lofty  mien  of  a 
freeman,  and  wear  the  dignity  of  an  heir  to  heayen — that  he 
should  bow  the  knee  to  none  but  God,  and  bear  no  yoke  but 
His,  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Their  political  schemes 
were  based  on  comprehensive  notions  of  righteousness  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Religion  was  with  them  the  primary  concern — ^the 
worship  of  God  a  prominent  institution.  These  holy  duties 
claimed  the  first  clauses  of  their  charters — ^the  first  position  (rf 
their  townships — the  first  labour  of  their  settlements. 

The  early  colonists  too  were  nature^s  aristocracy.  Our  coun- 
try was  not  worthy  of  them.  Taxed  by  a  despotic  goyemment, 
and  tithed  by  an  usurping  hierarchy,  and,  yet  neither  protected 
bv  the  one,  nor  allowed  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fiithers  in 
peace  by  the  other ;  stigmatized  as  rebels  by  the  former,  and  in- 
sulted as  })uritans  by  the  latter,  they  bravely  left  their  &ther- 
land  and  souirht  a  refuge  in  the  far  off  wilderness,  between  which 
and  the  scene  of  opj/resaion,  rolled  the  broad  suites  of  the 
Athmtio.  The  grief  of  bidding  farewell  to  friends,  country,  and 
home,  (lid  not  produce  a  sentimental  lethargy,  but  was  borne 
with  manly  courage  and  christian  heroism.  In  the  long  and 
tedions  voyage  their  hearts  sunk  not.  Their  spirit  did  not  fidl 
them  in  the  midst  of  those  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
foreign  adventure  abounds.  Tlie  sidtry  climate,  the  swamp  and 
the  forest,  tlie  solitary  encampment,  and  the  whoop  of  the  savage, 
vrvw.  ciihnly  and  successfully  encountered.  Like  their  leaders, 
the  nmjority  of  them  were  men  of  God.  The  men  that  landed 
twin  \\\o  '  May-flower,'  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  felt  themadves 
to  l>e  •  cho»(Mi  vc^sHels,'  and  the  consciousness  of  their  solemn  con- 
S(H*ration  wns  the  deepest  sensation  of  their  religious  experience. 
Tlio  pn'Nc'rvntion  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  was  a  principal 
iMuhMivoiir  with  them.  The  first  trees  of  the  virgin  forest  were 
(v\\v\\  lor  thr  wind  nary — 'a  man  was  famous  according  as  he 
imd  liftod  up  «x<*«  "P""  ^'*®  ^^^^^  trees.^     Truly  did  they  vow, 
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If  I  forget  thee  O  Jerusalem^  let  my  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
Their  inner  life  nourished  itself  by  frequent  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  These  were  seasons  of  coveted  enjoyment.  Their  firm- 
ness might  be  somewhat  stem,  their  rigidness  of  observance 
might  generate  formality,  yet  their  heart  was  with  God,  his  law 
their  guide,  his  glory  their  aim.  In  every  crisis  they  enquired 
at  the  oracle  of  Jehovah ;  in  seasons  of  deliverance  they  entered 
his  courts  with  praise — 'a  midtitude  that  kept  holyday;^  in 
times  of  impending  danger  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  him  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong. 
They  were  a  people  worthy  of  those  high-souled  patriots  who 
were  their  leaders,  both  in  civil  polity  and  rehgion.  Few  states- 
men of  that  day  had  the  pxirity  of  Winthrop,  few  ministers  the 
learning  of  Cotton,  the  endowments  of  Hooker^  or  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  Roger  WilUams. 

Mr.  Baird  begins  by  describing  the  general  appearance  and 
farm,  of  the  American  continent,  and  proceeds  to  sketch  the 
various  early  attempts  at  colonization.  Like  most  Americans^ 
lie  is  proud  of  his  country,  and  ima^nes  its  institutions  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world.  We  may 
enumerate  its  states,  and  even  read  their  charters,  talk  of  its 
congress,  senate,  and  president ;  we  may  even  study  the  immor- 
tal charter  of  Jefferson,  and  yet  we  are  but  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  The  words  we  speak  are 
aymbols  of  ideas  and  processes  unknown  to  us,  initiation  more 
thorough  than  was  required  by  the  ancient  mysteries  will 
acaroely  profit  us.  However  we  console  ourselves,  we  are  not 
entirely  ignorant;  we  know  what  voluntaryism  is,  and  bless 
God  for  our  knowledge  of  it,  as  developed  in  Mr.  Baird^s  book. 
That  we  have  some  idea  of  American  slavery,  Americans  know 
fall  welL  The  world  is  convinced  that  Sydney  Smith  compre- 
hends 'repudiation.' 

It  is  especially  to  the  religious  condition  of  America  that  Mr. 
Baird  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  nature,  working,  and  result  of  the  voluntary  principle.  The 
religious  character  of  the  early  colonists  being  briefly  deUneated 
down  to  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Baird  proceeds  to 
determine  the  effect  of  this  national  struggle  upon  the  Chris- 
tianity of  America.  That  was  a  noble  conflict,  calling  into  action 
Kieh  patriots  as  Washington,  and  coimsellors  as  Franklin.  It 
was  a  war  of  principle  on  the  part  of  America,  a  war  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Britain.  The  colonies  acted  with  heroic  re- 
solution, British  valour  and  enterprize  quailed  before  them.  But 
war  is  adverse  to  religion ;  it  coidd  not  thrive  in  the  midst  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  Society  was  unsettled,  and  the 
opinions  of  men  became  imstable;   French  liberalism  grew 
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popular,  and  the  pride  of  youthful  democracy  allied  itself  to 
infidelity ;  released  from  human  bonds  it  fancied  itself  liberated 
from  divine  obligation.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state — an  union  which  had  subsisted  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteen  colonies,  was  not  the  immediate 
result  of  the  revolution,  nor  was  it  effected  by  a  speedy  change. 
Even  in  Massachusetts,  down  to  1833,  the  church  was  allied  to 
the  state ;  neither  was  the  separation  of  church  and  state  the 
work  of  politicians  who  were  hostile  to  Christianity :  it  was  the 
work  of  the  churches  themselves  and  of  their  ministers.  The 
first  state  in  which  it  was  achieved  was  the  most  unlikely.  Vir- 
ginia was  a  colony  in  which  episcopacy  took  early  root ;  it  was 
peopled  by  cavaliers,  whose  notions  of  church  government  were 
of  the  Laudean  school ;  but  in  Virginia  the  impious  union  was 
first  abolished  through  the  exertion  of  presbyterians  and  bap- 
tists. Jefferson,  indeed,  gave  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  but  the 
'arch  infidel^  had  not  the  merit  of  originating  the  measure. 
Other  states  soon  followed  the  example  of  Virginia.  There 
were  men  who  were  rather  alarmed  at  such  movements;  men 
like  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God :  but 
a  few  years  served  to  dissipate  these  fears.  The  book  before  us 
is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  it  exhibits 
the  working  of  that  system  in  a  free  country ; — ^the  churches  of 
America  are  'free  indeed.^  No  potentate  claims  to  be  their 
head  ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  alterations  in  their  con- 
stitution they  please ;  they  do  not  bow  to  congress  to  sanction  a 
prayer-book  or  ratify  a  confession.  No  man  has  power  to  in- 
trude a  pastor  upon  a  parish — some  son  or  nephew,  that  must 
be  provided  for.  The  churches  are  not  in  fear  of  a  court  of 
Queen's  Bencli,  if  they  exercise  discipline ;  sale  of  advowsons  is 
unheard  of,  squabbles  about  church-rates  are  unknown.  The 
church  exercises  all  its  functions  with  the  utmost  fearlessness 
and  ease — no  sect  tramples  on  another.  The  episcopalian  as- 
sumes no  lordly  dignity  over  the  baptist ;  no  bishop  rears  his 
mitred  front  in  the  halls  of  congress ;  the  arrogancy  and  indo* 
lence  of  a  hireling  priesthood  are  not  to  be  seen ;  nor  yet  is  the 
nation  horrified  at  the  pompous  and  inhuman  dicta  of  clerical 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  whose  eyes  poaching  is  the  worst  of 
crimes,  and  preservation  of  the  game  laws  the  first  of  duties ; 
the  days  and  nights  of  their  legislators  are  not  wasted  by  inter- 
minable controversies,  about  first  fruits  and  tithes,  church 
lands,  and  regium  donum.  No  man  pays  for  the  support  of 
another^s  religion,  and  the  term  '  toleration '  is  not  found  on 
the  statute  book.  The  church  of  Christ  stands  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free,  neither  cast  in 
the  mould  of  antique  fashion,  nor  crushed  beneath  the  patronage 
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of  civil  power.  '  The  churches  have  rest,  and  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
multiplied/ 

But  has  this  voluntary  principle  energy  enough  to  support 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  Jesus?    The  problem  has  been 
solved ;  but  did  it  need  a  practical  solution  in  order  to  convince 
men  that  it  was  the  law  of  the  New  Testament  ?  The  economy 
of  Ckrist^s  house  is  clearly  announced  in  the  Holy  oracles :  all 
compulsion  is  spumed — ^the  influence  of  the  heart  alone  is  re- 
cognised ;  every  ofi'ering  must  be  spontaneous ;  what  is  wrung 
by  force  is  not  accepted.     Believers  in  Jesus  obey  his  law  of 
finance  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel.     This 
principle  is  mighty  in  its  simplicity,  and  by  its  gigantic  energies 
carried  the  religion  of  the  cross  through  the  Roman  empire. 
Then  the  church  was  free,  unfettered,  virtuous.     That  she  was 
corrupted  by  wealth  is  apparent,  and  that  wealth  came  from  the 
abuse  of  the  voluntary  principle.     Feuds  and  factions,  the  most 
disgraceful,  followed  her  union  with  the  state,  omens  of  the 
fatal  distractions  of  succeeding  times.    As  soon  as  she  leaned  on 
the  arm  of  the  state  for  defence,  and  depended  on  the  national 
exchequer  for  support,  her  native  energy  departed — the  panoply 
of  God  was  exchanged  for  the  armour  of  men ;  and,  her  feet  in- 
stead of  being  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
left  behind  them  traces  of  more  than  heathen  cruelty,  of  more 
than  Saracen  ferocity. 

For  what  isT;he  past  history  of  the  state  church  of  this  coun- 
try? Is  it  not  the  roll  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  was  written  '  lamen- 
tations, and  mourning,  and   woe.^      Yet  such  effects  are  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  system.     Is  not  its  very  foundation  par- 
tiaUty  and  injustice;  the  elevation  of  one  sect  by  the  thraldom 
of  others  ?  Upheld  at  the  national  expense,  it  gives  no  adequate 
return   of  labour;  dissenters  are  liable   to   heavy   disabilities, 
because  they  do  not  profess  the  national  faith ;  the  claims  of 
poUtical  justice   are  thwarted,   and  the   rights   of  conscience 
usurped,  and  society  is  therefore  divided  into  exclusive  castes,  on 
principles  that  bear  the  stamp  of  impious  tyranny ;  and  religion 
itself  endures  the  suffocation  of  foolish  and  interested  friend- 
ship,  its  glory   is  stained,   its   unity  destroyed.     While   then 
the  past  utters  its  testimony  still  echoed  by  the  present — while 
the  woes  of  Ireland,  the  strifes  of  England,  and  tecUous  litigations 
as  those  so  lately  seen  in  Scotland  continue,  we  must  agitate 
and  enlighten.     Our  opponents  have  not  been  slow  in  assigning 
motives  which  we  utterly  condemn — which  are  at  variance  with 
every  principle  we  profess,  and  every  object  which  we  strive  to 
obtain.     If  they  have  not  been  able  to  rebut  our  reasonings, 
they  have  impugned  our  motives  as  treasonable  and  unscripturaJ ; 
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if  they  could  not  arrest  the  march  of  our  opinions,  or  bridle  the 
ra])id  progress  of  knowledge  and  discussion,  they  have  not 
failed  to  brand  us  with  the  stigma  of  mean  and  mercenary  im- 
pulse. Wc  wish  the  past  and  future  to  be  in  joyous  apposition; 
wo  wish  to  rescue  the  church  from  the  slavery  in  which  she  is 
buried  by  stooping  to  solicit  the  pay  and  patronage  of  the  state, 
and  to  elevate  her  to  the  free  and  buoyant  attitude  of  an  inde- 
pendent society.  Shall  we  shrink  from  the  holy  task  ?  Can  it 
be,  that  a  state  church  will  have  long  existence  ?  The  sacredness 
of  its  name,  the  years  of  its  duration,  the  wealth  of  its,  palaces, 
the  truth  and  talent  of  its  defenders,  have  not  procnred  immu- 
nity from  the  spirit  of  search  and  of  reform.  Its  origin,  con- 
8tituti(ni,  and  working,  have  been  carefully  investigated,  its 
doom  has  been  pronounced.  Can  such  a  system,  steeped  in 
injustice,  continue  to  flourish  in  a  period  of  spiritual  reforma- 
ti(ui? — a  system  so  unjust  to  dissenters,  whom  it  persecutes  and 
oppresses — whose  support  it  claims,  whose  persons  it  nauseates — 
so  tiujust  to  its  own  adherents,  whose  independence  it  barters, 
wlu)S(»  Ul)i»rnlity  it  stifles,  whose  compliance  with  scriptural  law, 
and  enjoyment  of  christian  privilege  in  support  of  their  pastors, 
it  forfeits  and  prevents — so  unjust  to  religion,  whose  native 
Ntreiif^th  it  suspects,  and  whose  alleged  debility  it  feigns  to  assist 
by  its  (M)nii)ulsory  enactments — so  rebellious,  in  fine,  against  the 
ll(Nul  of  the  churcli,  usurping  his  prerogative,  contnravening  his 
stilt nt(»s,  presenting  robbery  for  burnt-offering  upon  his  altars, 
uiul  netiii^  as  if  he  had  not  infused  into  his  gospel  a  strength 
NulVuMiMit  for  its  support  and  extension — as  if,  without  the  aid  rf 
huunui  poliey,  that  society  could  not  prosper  which  Jesus  has 
purehased  by  his  blood,  and  which  is  protlgcted  by  his  sceptre 
of  uuiversul  sovereignty.  Will  the  age  which  glories  in  the 
orastiro  of  luoiiopoli/ang  charters  and  patents,  exults  in  the 
nlu^litiou  of  the  nefarious  system  of  colonial  slavery,  and  is  per- 
i»et\udly  t^xpressing  its  resolution  of  proceeding  still  more  boldly 
ui  s\w\\  detuls  of  freedimi  and  philanthropy,  suffer  an  institution 
like  the  established  ehurch  to  remain  as  a  solitary  monument  of 
rupueity  and  despotism?  No;  as  surely  as  the  snow  dissolves 
hefon»  i\\v  luMit  ot  summer,  must  this  institution  perish  in  the 
nnt^resN  of  that  national  emancipation,  the  first  fruits  of  which 
have  luHMi  mo  auspieiimsly  reaped.  What  folly  to  fortify  error, 
^  hoh  nuMi  aro  united  for  its  demolition ;  the  man  who  traces 
«'luiraeters  wf  Nelf-a))plause  on  the  sand  during  the  recess  of  the 
tide  is  uot  guilty  of  a  more  egregious  absurdity. 

Hut  wo  appeal  to  America  on  behalf  of  the  working  of  the  vo- 
luntary priueiph*.  Whatluis  the  voluntary  principle  done  in  ths* 
nuuitryV  Mr.  Baird's  publication  is  designed  to  answer  tb^ 
iiuuatiuu.     l)y  what  tost  sludl  wc  try  it?    By  the  architecture 
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of  the  churches  ?  Even  here  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  sacred 
edifices  in  the  large  towns  being  equal  in  taste  and  splendour  to 
many  modern  ones  of  the  old  country.  Shall  we  try  it  by  the 
salaries  of  the  pastors?  We  shall.find  in  America  no  princely 
incomes  such  as  prelates  enjoy  in  England.  Yet  pastors  in  ex- 
pensive towns  have  handsome  salaries^  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  competency  is  enjoyed.  Rates  of  expense  in  living  vary 
very  much  in  America.  M.  Beaumont^  in  his  '  Marie,  ou  Escla- 
vage  aux  Etats  Unis/  exaggerates  when  he  declares  the  ministry 
is  not  only  honourable,  but  lucrative — preachers  making  a  for- 
tune in  a  few  years.  The  exaggeration  is  at  least  a  presumption 
of  the  truth  of  our  statement.  Or  shall  we  judge  of  the  efl&ciency 
of  the  voluntary  principle  by  the  church  accommodation  ?  Even 
here,  where  the  greatest  diflSculty  is  to  be  encountered  from  a 
rapidly  increasing  and  far  spread  population  in  new  settlements, 
we  are  not  afraid  of  the  test,  especially  if  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  means  of  religious  instruction  enjoyed  by  British  colo- 
nies. Mr.  Baird  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  process  of  providing 
accommodation,  and  thus  speaks  of  it : 

'  Thus  when  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  in  February,  1831,  I  visited  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  in  company  with  a  worthy  baptist  minister,  in  the 
coarse  of  an  extensive  tour  through  the  western  states,  in  behalf  of  one 
of  our  benevolent  societies.     It  was  then  hardly  more  than  a  large  village, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  the  two  days  we  spent  in  it,  we 
preached  in  a  large  school-house  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  the 
only  place  for  holding  religious  meetings  existing  there  at  the  time.  We 
had  a  good  congregation,  though  a  circus  was  held  hard  by.     Just  three 
years  after,  when  repeating  the  same  tour,  I  spent  a  Sahbath,  and  one  or 
two  days  more  at  the  same  spot,  but  under  amazingly  different  circum- 
stances.    In  the  morning  I  preached  in  a  presbyterian  church,  built  of 
frames,  and  covered  with  boards,  and  every  way  comfortable,  to  at  least 
600  persons.     The  church,  which  reckoned  100  members,  had  got  a 
young  man  as  pastor,  to  whom  they  gave  a  yearly  stipend  of  1,000 
dollars.     At  night  I  preached  in  a  baptist  church,  built  of  brick,  but  not 
quite  finished,  which  could  hold  300  persons  at  least.     Besides  these, 
there  were  one  methodist  episcopal,  and  one  protestant  methodist  church, 
each,  in  as  far  as  I  recollect,  as  large  as  the  baptist  church.     Then  there 
was  an  episcopal  church,  not  less  in  size,  though  probably  with  a  smaller 
congregation  than  the  baptist  church.     And  withal,  there  was  a  Roman 
catholic  church,  though  not  a  large  one,  I  believe.     All  this  after  an 
Brterval  of  only  three  years  !     Eventful  years  they  had  been.     A  revival 
<rf  religion,  which  took  place  during  one  of  them,  had  brought  many 
souls  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation.' — p.  300. 

Shall  we  turn  now  to  institutions  of  learning?  What  shall 
^e  say  of  103  colleges  and  10,000  students,  or,  taking  in  other 
*chools  almost  on  an  equality  with  the  colleges,  173  seminaries 
^d  16,233  alumni.     Sixty-one  of  the  103  colleges  have  been 
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opened  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Baird  estimates 
that,  since  the  year  1816,  a  sura  approaching  to  2,000,000  doOars 
has  been  raised  by  voluntary  effort  for  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  colleges.  Eighty-two  of  these  colleges  are  under  the 
influence  of  decided  orthodoxy  and  active  piety.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  compare  such  institutions  on  the  aggregate  with  those 
of  similar  name  at  home,  yet  some  of  them  need  not  blush  at 
tlie  comparison.  Biblical  literature  is  advancing  with  rapid 
pace  in  America.  Some  of  our  best  books  in  the  English  tongue, 
on  that  science,  are  imported  from  the  States.  Sunday  school 
teaching  is  also  widely  cidtivated.  On  the  Sabbath,  before  he 
left  his  home  for  Washington,  there  to  become  his  countiy'a 
chief  magistrate,  and  alas,  within  a  month  afterwards  to  die,  the 
late  President  Harrison  met  as  usual  his  Bible  class,  a  class  of 
young  women  in  a  humble  Sunday  school  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oliio.  Opportune  aid  to  very  many  young  men  during  the 
period  of  their  studies  is  also  aflforded  by  the  American  educa- 
tion society,  while  a  similar  society  in  the  episcopal  church  is  at 
present  assisting  about  a  seventh  of  all  the  students  in  its  various 
theological  schools.  The  18th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  this 
work  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  theological  seminaries, 
especially  those  of  Andover  and  Princeton.  The  entire  niimberof 
these  belonging  to  orthodox  protestants,  are  38,  with  nearly  1,500 
students.  '  The  angel  who  redeems  from  all  evil  bless  the  lads.* 
Amidst  a  population  of  such  rapid  growth  and  wide  extent  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  there  must  be  much  need  for  the 
operations  of  a  home  missionary  society.  Hear  what  the  volun- 
tary principle  does  in  one  of  these  societies,  the  American 
Home  Missionary. 

*  Let  us  now  turn  to  what  was  done  by  this  society  in  the  year  ending 
1st  of  May.  1842.     During  that  year  it  had  791  missionaries  and  agents, 
of  whom  548  had  been  in  its  service  the  preceding  year,  and  243  were 
employed  for  the  first  time.     These  men  laboured  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union ;  a  few,  also,  in  Canada.     The  number  of  pres- 
byter iar>  and  congregational  churches  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  had  been 
doubled  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  society's  means.     The  number 
of  congregations  and  missionary  stations  occupied,  was  987 ;  and  the 
Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  missioDwies 
were  attended  by  64,300  persons.     In  288  congregations^  the  som  of 
14,476  dollars  had  been  collected  for  religious  and  benevolent  societieft* 
and  many  of  the  feeble  churches  had  contributed  largely  for  them  in  aid 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.     There  had  been  revivals  in  109  churches, 
and  3,018  conversions  were  reported  by  288  missionaries.     The  dis- 
bursements of  the  society  were  107,085  dollars ;  the  receipts  96,291/ 
—p.  313. 

The  American  mission  of  the  prcsbyterian  church  is  no  way 

behind.  ** 
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'  From  1838  to  1841,  the  missionaries  increased  from  31  to  272,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  for  1841,  which  is  the  latest  I  have  seen.  It  pre- 
sents a  summary  for  that  year  of  272  missionaries  employed ;  500  Sun- 
day schools,  attended  hy  at  least  25,000  scholars,  connected  with  the 
churches  under  their  care ;  3,100  members  added  to  the  churches,  of 
whom  were  1 ,800  upon  examination  of  their  faith,  and  1 ,300  upon  lettei  s 
of  recommendation  from  other  churches  ;  22,000  persons  gaUiered  into 
temperance  societies ;  35,455  dollars  of  receipts.  The  average  expense 
of  each  missionary  was  130  dollars.  The  Board  pursues  the  wise  course 
of  simply  helping  congregations  that  as  yet  are  unable  to  maintain  pas- 
tors, by  granting  them  so  much  on  their  undertaking  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  ' — p.  319. 

And  there  are  also  home  missions  of  the  episcopal^  baptist, 
and  methodist  churches.  All  labouring  in  the  common  field, 
all  earnestly  promoting  the  common  salvation. 

Eflforts  to  diffuse  the  sacred  scriptures  are  no  less  vigorously 
prosecuted  in  America.     The  voluntary  principle  manifests  its 
power  and  zeal  in  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts  and  books. 
*khe  operations  of  no  society  in  America  seem  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  greater  vigour  or  more  wisdom.    Its  report  for  1842, 
states,  that  since  its  commencement  it  has  sent  forth  1,016  dif- 
ferent publications,  of  which  131  form  volumes  of  various  sizes 
by  themselves ;  and  the  remainder  are,  with  few  exceptions,  what 
are  called  tracts,  each  consisting  of  four  pages  and  upwards,  but 
requiring  more  than  one  to  make  a  volume.     It  has  published 
some  broad-sheets  and  hand-bills  for  posting  up  in  public  places, 
or  otherwise.     And  besides  these  1,016  pubUcations  at  home,  it 
has  aided  in  the  publication  of  1,634  in  foreign  lands.     The 
copies  of  its  publications  thrown   ofi*  last  year   amounted  to 
4,812,000,  of  which  245,000  were  volumes.     During  the  same 
period,  4,478,799,  including  185,152  volumes,  actually  issued 
from  its  depository.     Among  the  volumes  were  2,786  sets  of  the 
Evangelical  Family  Library,  of  fifteen  volumes  each ;  and  524 
sets  of  the  Christian  Library,  of  forty-five  volumes  each.   Above 
8,000  separate  volumes,  also,  of  these  sets  were  sold,  and  91,000 
copies  of  the  Christian  Almanac  for  the  United  States.     From 
100  to  150,000  of  some  of  the  smaller  tracts  were  distributed, 
and  the  total  sent  into  circulation  during   17  years  has  been 
1,220,090,921  pages,  or  about  123,000,000  of  tracts  and  volumes. 
'Hie  receipts  for  last  year  amounted  to  34,941  dollars  from  dona- 
tions, and  56,214  from  sales ;  in  all,  91,155  dollars.     Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  aid  of  the 
tract  cause  abroad. 

•  I  shall  now  conclude  by  giving  the  summary  of  what  was  accom- 
plished in  New  York  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  20th  June, 
1842,  as  presented  at  the  regular  monthly  public  meeting,  held  in  one 
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of  the  churches  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  pabliahed  in  one  of  the 
religious  papers  of  that  city  :— 

'  1,047  Average  number  of  visitors  (or  distribntors). 
309,871  Tracts  distributed. 

604  Bibles,  and  505  Testaments  received  from  the  New  York  Bibk 
Society,  and  supplied  to  the  destitute. 
2.096  Volumes  from  the  Ward  Libraries. 
1,079  Children  gathered  into  Sabbath  schools. 
335  Children  gathered  into  public  schools. 
131  .Persons  gathered  into  Bible  classes. 
622  Persons  induced  to  attend  church. 
835  Temperance  pledges  obtained. 
633  District  Prayer-meetings  held. 

15  Backsliders  reclaimed. 
218  Persons  hopefully  converted. 
155  Converts  united  with  evangelical  churches.' — pp.  375 — 378. 

\Miat  simple  machinery,  what  immense  results  !  The  ret 
gious  literature  of  America  has  a  life  and  healthfulness  in  it 
quite  refreshing  to  contemplate. 

'  Nearly  sixty  evangelical  religious  newspapers  are  published  onoe 
week.  The  Methodists  publish  eight,  induding  one  in  the  Gennan 
tongue,  imd  nil  under  the  direction  of  their  conference.  The  Epiaoopt- 
lians  have  twelve ;  the  Baptists  nine  or  ten ;  the  Presbyterians  of  aH 
classes,  including  the  Congregationalists,  Dutch  and  German,  Reformedi 
and  Lutherans,  about  thirty  more.  This  estimate  includes  evangelical 
protcstant  papers  only.  In  all,  they  cannot  have  fewer  than  250.000 
subscribers.  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  published  at  Ncir 
York,  has  about  26,000  ;  a  few  years  ago  it  had  30,000,  but  the  number 
fell  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  other  methodist  papers.  The 
New  York  Observer  has  16,000  subscribers,  and  several  of  the  rest  have 
a  circulation  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  each.' — p.  384. 

In  every  department  of  beneficence,  the  voluntary  principle  ii 
called  into  exercise.     Its  power  is  not  of  occasional  but  steady 
operation.     It  is  not  like  the  thunder  shower  drenching  one 
valley  and  scarce  shedding  a  few  drops  upon  another.     But  it; 
resembles  the  '  waters  above  the  firmament/  which  pour  them- 
selves down  in   copious,  fertilising,  universal  showers.     Hfi 
population  of  America  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500^000  a 
year,  and  it  requires  a  great  effort  to  supply  this  augmentiag 
number  with  the  means  of  grace.     One  would  think  that  the 
energies  of  the  American  churches  would  all  be  expended  on 
homo  operations.     When  we  read,  that  annually  880  churches 
arc  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  1,500,000  dollars  ;  and  that 
about  4,I80,2(X)  dollars   are  expended  on  ministers'  salaries ; 
that  1,()(H)  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  supported  by  the  Home 
MiHsions;  and  thai  all  such  operations  and  contributions  must 
bo  every  year  not  only  kept  up^  but  increased^  wc  might  think 
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that  tlie  churches  of  the  United  States  might  be  fully  occupied 
with  the  masses  which  are  spreading  over  their  own  prairies  and 
valleys^  and  stretching  to  the  new  settlements  of  lowa^  and 
Wisconsin.  But  voluntaryism  is  an  expansive  principle.  It 
'grows  with  the  exigencies  which  need  its  supply.  It  began  of 
old  at  Jerusalem^  but  it  soon  embraced  the  civilized  world.  It 
may  commence  at  home^  spread  through  a  neighbourhood^  and 
fill  a  country ;  but  its  undulations  grow  wider  and  fuller  as  they 
recede  from  the  centre  of  its  birth,  till  they  are  commensurate 
with  the  bounds  of  the  globe.  So  it  has  wrought  in  America. 
It  had  been  well  had  the  Indians  been  converted,  and  not  shot^ 
or  driven  to  the  west.  Kind  treatment  might  have  dispossessed 
them  of  much  of  their  hostility  to  civilization  and  religion. 
The  great  sins  of  America  are  her  treatment  of  the  Indians  and 
negroes.  Let  her  emancipate  the  one,  and  '  do  justly  and  love 
mercy,'  in  respect  to  the  other.  Let  her  give  liberty  to  her 
sable  bondmen,  and  preserve  inviolate  her  treaties  with  the  red 
men.  ^  Let  her  unloose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  break  every  yoke. 
Then  shall  her  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  her  health 
spring  forth  speedily;  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  go 
before  her :  his  glory  shall  be  her  rearward.' 

Mr.  Baird  has  not  described  the  conduct  of  the  American 
ffovemment  towards  the  Indians,  as  it  appears  to  us.  We  recur 
with  pleasure  to  the  ejQTorts  of  the  churches,  to  the  labours  of 
Eliot,  Mayhew,  Sergeant,  and  Edwards.  But  the  tribes  are 
dying  out,  melting  like  snow  before  the  advance  of  white  men, 
whose  pioneers  arc  gunpowder,  brandy,  and  small-pox. 

The  world  shares  in  the  power  and  eflfort  of  American  volun- 
taryism. There  is  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  sustained  by  3,000  churches,  and  2,000,000 
christians,  having  26  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  world; 
embracing  87  stations,  145  ordained  missionaries,  44  lay- helpers, 
and  other  assistants  to  the  number  of  560,  and  expending  an- 
nually 300,000  dollars — educating  24,400  youth  in  its  schools, 
working  in  31  languages,  by  15  printing  establishments,  to  the 
extent  of  290,000,000  pages  of  book-tracts,  and  scriptures. 
Then  there  is  the  Board  for  Presbyterian  missions,  having  65 
labourers ;  the  Baptist  Board,  with  its  97  missionaries,  and  102 
native  preachers ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  supporting 
85  missionaries ;  other  sects,  the  Episcopal  church,  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  United  Brethren,  are  pursuing  the  same  good  work. 
The  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  is  busy  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  among  the 
populatiion  of  Lower  Canada. 

It  refreshes  us  to  behold  such  activity  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
soch  liberality  for  the  heathen,  amoimting  yearly  to  572,198 
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(I<»llars.  It  is  not  tlio  result  of  feverish  excitement,  but  of  i 
steady,  vijroroiis,  warm  piety,  which  is  more  and  more  assumiug 
till'  as|»ert  of  his  jrcuerosity,  '  who,  though  he  was  rich  yet  lorour 
sakt's  hi^came  i)(M)r.'  Sliall  we  omit  the  Colonization  Society, 
Mr.  l^iird  lias  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  it.  W'e  suspect  its 
l)iiiuiples,  and  certainly  the  motives  of  its  advocates  have  not 
i)iHMi  dis-juiscd.  It  has  become  a  kind  of  safety  valve.  Br 
nMiu)\in«i:frcc  blacks  away  from  their  shackled  brethren,  it  sends 
away  such  excitement  as  miji^ht  tempt  the  negro  to  wrest  his 
friuMh»m  from  his  masters.  It  rivets  bondage  on  the  sons  of 
Ham;  and  exiles  from  America  many  who  must  claim  it  fcf 
their  native  soil.     Mr.  Baird  calmlv  savs  of  it : 

'Its  friends  have  hocn  apt  to  recommend  it  as  presentinc^  the  sole 
imthod  of  riddiiic:  the  United  States  of  slavcn*.  This  is  absurd.  It  has 
tllvrrti'il  the  minds  of  slave-holders  in  the  south,  from  the  dutv  of  oni- 
vei>iilly  emanei])jitinir  their  slaves,  whether  they  shall  rcmahi  in  the 
rountiv  or  not  ;  and  in  so  far  it  has  done  misehicf.  Its  friends  ha^  I 
s;iid  loo  inneh  als(\  ahmit  the  impossihility  of  the  coloured  population, 
vi^-uvj:  to  risj»eitaltility  and  political  equality  in  the  United  States.  The 
tlilhculiies  are  indeed  irroat,  hut  e^ood  men  should  never  lend  their  aidin 
fu^trrini::  tlie  unreasonable  prejudices  ag;iinst  the  coloured  race,  euter* 
tained  hy  too  larijfe  a  part  of  our  people.' — p.  719. 

May  we  not  now  a])pral  to  the  voluntaryism  of  America,  as« 
proof  of  the  ellieaey  of  the  much  abused  and  niisunder^ood 
voluntary  principle  ?  (\>nsideriug  all  the  circuuistuuces,  may 
we  not  |)ronounee  the  demonstration  complete?  Voluutaryism, 
as  Mr.  Haird  has  well  shown,  had  had  many  obstacles  to  con- 
tend A>ithin  America;  such  as  the  vastncss  of  the  country,  while 
emii^rants  from  various  nations  bring  with  them  a  great  >-ariety 
of  opinions-  the  thinness  of  the  population,  the  area  of  the 
United  States  tiTritory,  being  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles 
(tlu»  jrreat  valley  of  Aiississii>pi  being  six  tiujes  as  large  as  the 
kinirdom  of  IVaiiee),  and  the  population  in  18U) being  17,068,666 
a  \ery  small  ])opulatiou  to  a  surface  so  immense.  Mr.  Baifll 
also  notiei^s  slavery  as  among  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  complete 
sneeess  of  the  voluntary  principle.  This  curse  bhghts  all  within 
its  reach,  masters  as  well  as  sonants,  hardening  the  one,  bar- 
barisin;r  ilu>  other.  We  arc  glad  to  see  Mr.  Baird^s  liouestj'  iu 
speaking  o\i\  against  slavery,  though  perhaps  his  language  might 
huM'  btM'n  stronger  and  more  pointed.  *  It  must  be  noted,  that 
w\\\\i'  sneh  are  \\\r  diniculties  that  oppose  the  maintenance  of  a 
rhnsiian  ministry  in  the  slave-holding  states,  there  is  a  special 
nree'*Hitv  for  the  ju'eaeliing  of  the  Gospel  there.  It  is  emphati- 
rjdU  1m  <he  hntrhiifof  the  word,  that  the  slaves  can  be  expected 
to  iMuue  to  I  he  Knowleilge  of  salvation.  A  most  unwise  and  in- 
iiimtonM  h'r.«  •''»'»»»"  ^*"'*  *"  most  of  those  states  forbidden  the 
liMii'lunfi  i»l  the  ^ln\et  tt»  read  !     And  although,  doubtless,  this 
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not  universally  obeyed,  and  here  and  there  a  good  many 
th  read,  and  teach  others  to  do  so  privately,  yet,  it  is  from 
ce  of  the  living  teacher,  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  class 
United  States  must  receive  instruction  in  divine  things. 
8  be  to  God  !  no  legislature  in  any  state  has  forbidden  the 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  in  bonds  of  slavery; 
any  thousands  of  them,  it  is  believed,  have  not  heard  it  in 

(p.  79.) 
re  are  those  who  suppose,  that  a  state  must  be  infidel  or 
ic,  if  it  do  not  endow  some  Christian  sect.  Mr.  Baird 
that  the  American  government  cannot  be  justly  charged 
ither  indifference  or  hostiUty  to  Christianity.  He  has  in- 
an  able  paper  on  this  subject,  from  Dr.  Wheaton,  ambas- 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  a  paper 
r  o{  B.  careful  perusal. 

k  V.  of  Mr.  Baird's  treatise,  is  entitled  '  The  Church  and 
in  America.'  It  contains  much  interesting  and  useful 
lation  on  a  variety  of  topics.  There  is  in  this  section, 
3ter  on  revivals,  written  expressly  for  the  work  by  the 
L  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College.  It  is  a  long  and  able 
entering  calmly,  minutely,  and  scripturally  into  the  sub- 
ad  written  in  a  lucid  and  elegant  stj^le.  But  we  have  not 
irselves  room  for  further  remarks,  or  for  any  extracts, 
of  Mr.  Baird's  notices  in  reference  to  the  organization 
scipline  of  the  American  churches,  are  meant  especially 
itinental  readers,  who  know  the  church  merely  as  a  state 
ation,  and  its  discipUne  only  by  report, 
k  VI.,  gives  an  account  of  the  evangelical  churches  in 
ca,  the  history,  progress,   and  statistics,  of  the  various 

The  information  communicated  is  authenticated  by  suf- 

evidence.     We  believe  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  impartial 

it,  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  British  public.     The 

eat  divisions  of  the  American  church  may  thus  be  arranged  : 


Churches  or 
Places  of 
Worship. 

Ministers. 

Commnmcants 

PopoUtioii. 

3palian 
•egational  . 
3t      .     .     . 
yterian 
3dist      .     . 

1,164 
1,500 
8,561 
6,611 
25,134 

1,033 
1,250 
4,375 
4,161 
4,112 

105,745 
160,000 
622,478 
591,803 
935,418 

712,000 
1,000,000 
3,423,000 
3,312,000 
5,400,000 

42,970 

14,931 

2,415,444 

13,847,000 

number  of  ministers  in  the  above  table,  excludes  Metho- 
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dist  local  preachers^  and  licentiates  of  the  Baptist  and  Presbjr- 
terian  churches,  who  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  l^OCOi 
Tims,  taking  the  population  of  the  States  by  the  letums  of 
1842,  there  is  an  orthodox  minister  of  some  denomination  or 
other,  for  every  1^200  souls.  What  a  blissful  result  of  Christian 
principle. 

Book  VII.,  contains  an  account  of  the  unevangelical  secti^ 
Papists,  Unitarians,  Univcrsalists,  Jews,  Socialists^  Shakers,  and 
Mormonitcs.  Mr.  Baird  is  pretty  full  on  the  subject  of  Unitaiian- 
ism,  and  especially  on  its  origin  in  New  England.  How  artfnlly 
and  insidiously  the  poison  wrought  its  way  into  the  churches. 
Error  was  gradually  introduced  by  'the  sleight  of  men  and 
cunning  craftiness.'  A  lesson  to  all  to  beware  of  any  defection, 
to  maintain  without  compromise^  or  modification^  eyeiy  etement 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  growth  of  popery  in  the 
American  states.  Many  fearful  predictions  have  been  uttered 
about  its  final  triumph  in  the  republic.  Travellers  of  very  op- 
posite views  unite  in  such  gloomy  forebodings.  The  fantaabe  |^ 
sketches  of  Captiiin  Marryatt,  are  tinged  deeply  with  sad 
colouring.  The  same  results  abound  in  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
generalizations  of  De-Tocqueville.  But  the  spirit  of  American 
freedom  is  hostile  to  popery^  which  increases  mainly^  if  not  solely >  I 
by  the  large  emigrations  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  Bishop 
England  admits,  that  50,000  papists  in  his  diocese  had  been  lost 
to  the  mother  church  by  conversion  to  Protestantism.  Popeij 
is  supported  in  America,  however,  by  large  grants  from  the  Pro- 
paganda Society  in  France,  and  the  Leopold  Society  in  Austria. 
We  have  no  fears  for  America,  though  we  know  that  popish  in- 
fluence puts  forth  its  utmost  energies  to  proselytise  in  the 
])rairics  of  the  far  west.  The  other  sects  need  not  to  be  noticed. 
They  are  mere  froth-bubbles,  that  rise  for  a  moment  and  soon 
vanish.  The  foreign  missions  of  the  American  churches^  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  are  fully  developed  by  Mr.  Baixd^  in 
Book  VIII. 

Of  the  immense  mass  of  information,  so  lucidly  arranged  and 
compacted,  we  have  given  but  a  brief  and  hurried  outline.  "We 
have  read  the  book  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  No  work  on 
America  can  at  all  compete  with  it.  Few  persons  have  enjoyed 
such  advantages  for  the  compilation  of  such  a  work^  as  Mr. 
Baird.  He  travelled  the  Union  frequently,  as  the  agent  of 
various  religious  societies ;  and  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
leading  ministers  and  members  of  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations. No  little  time  and  pains  must  have  been  spent  in  col- 
lecting the  matcriids  out  of  which  this  treatise  on  the  religious 
condition  of  America  has  been  compiled.     It  will  become  the 
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ancUyrd  book  of  reference  on  the  subject.     He  has  also  been 
inch  in  Europe^  and  this  book  is  specially  meant  for  inquirers 
A  the  continent ;  and  has  been  published^  both  in  the  French 
nd  Crerman  languages.     It  must  enlighten  every  honest  in- 
^irer,  who  wishes  to  know  the  power,  purity,  and  life  of  the 
liiirch,  when  separated  from  state  domination.  There  are  minds 
1^  IVance  and  Germany  panting  for  spiritual  freedom,  to  whom 
110  book  will  be  a  welcome  repast.    The  men  who  are  moving 
iJBngland  for  the  abolition  of  the  estabUshment,  will  also  find  in 
i  many  incitements  to  persevere  in  their  arduous  course,  for, 
IB  due  time  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not.'     We  take  leave 
Cthe  author  with  sincere  gratitude,  for  the  information  he  has 
iwesa  us  in  so  interesting  a  form,  and  with  unfeigned  admiration 
t  bis  patient  labour,  in  accurate  statistical  calculation,  in  honest 
ad  impartial  enquiry.     His  earnest  and  prayerfdl  desire,  to  pro- 
lOte  the  cause  of  God  and  truth  on  the  earth,  recommend  him  and 
i»  volume  to  the  churches  of  Christ.     He  has  done  a  good  work 
a  behalf  of  spiritual  Christianity,  in  exhibiting  the  American 
luguehes  in  their  freedom  and  energy,  so  that  their  '  seal  may 
orovoke  very  many.' 


Art.  IV.  The  Print  Collector, — An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  necessary 
/or  pursuing  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Prints,  Containing  Suggestions 
as  to  the  Mode  of  commencing  Collector,  the  Selection  of  Specimens, 
the  Prices  and  Care  of  Prints:  also,  Notices  of  the  Marks  of  Pro- 
prietorship used  by  Collectors :  Remarks  on  the  ancient  and  modem 
Practice  of  the  Art :  and  a  Catalogue-raisonn^  of  Books  on  Engrav- 
ings and  Prints,  Small  Quarto.  London :  Saunders  and  Otley.  1844. 

2.  T%e  Art  of  Engraving,  with  the  various  Modes  of  Operation: 
ilbutrated  with  Specimens  of  the  different  Styles  of  Engraving, 
By  T.  H.  Fielding.     London:  Ackerman.     1841. 

The  '  Print  Collector '  is  a  pleasing,  and  in  some  respects,  an  in- 
structive book,  but  passing  rather  too  superficially  for  real  use^ 
over  a  subject,  which  demands  more  than  most  others,  accurate 
and  distinct  exemplification.  The  simple  question — What  is  it 
that  constitutes  a  good  print  ?  appeals  to  a  degree  and  quality  o£ 
skin  attained  by  few ;  implying  a  readiness  and  certainty  of 
judgment,  neither  very  commonly  possessed,  nor  very  easily 
put  into  language  when  the  possessor  may  be  called  upon  for 
definition.  There  is  little  difficidty  in  stating  these  facts :  we 
may  point  to  dexterities  of  execution,  to  lines  and  intersections 
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of  great  beauty  and  effect,  to  harmonious  and  expTessire 
combiiiatious,  yet  in  all  this  there  may  be  a  very  meagie 
anioiuit  of  clear  and  definite  explanation.  The  terms  of  onr  ex- 
position may  be  correct  and  explicit,  involving  sound  principle 
and  just  criticism,  and  they  may  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  tiie 
initiated,  but  tliey  are  caviare  to  the  million,  and  not  to  the 
million  only,  but  to  not  a  few  who  have  given,  it  may  be,  the 
best  part  of  a  life  to  the  study  of  graphic  art.  The* truth  is, 
we  believe,  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
obtain  knowledge  about  these  matters,  but  beyond  it  there  is  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  a  sharp  and  sure  discrimination,  somewhat^ 
if  not  of  direct  practice,  of  conversance,  at  least,  with  those  to 
whom  the  processes  are  familiar. 

DQettanti  are  a  numerous  family ;  expert  in  the  small  talk  of 
coUectorship,  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  proofs  and  '  states,'  in- 
fallible in  knowledge  of  the  minutest  variations  to  which  a  plate 
may  have  been  subjected  in  the  course  of  its  '  eventful  histoir,' 
but  too  often  grievously  deficient  in  all  that  lies  without  thi 
contracted  circle.  Such  skill  as  this  is  cheap  enough;  alittk 
reading ;  much  poring,  with  armed  eye,  over  etchings  and  en- 
gravings ;  the  average  quantum  of  gossiping  in  sale-roomf  and 
print-shops ;  a  catalogue  acquaintance  with  the  principal  collec- 
tions ;  such  a  course  of  discipline  as  this,  in  combination  with  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  self-confidence,  will  richly  furnish  forth 
an  accomplished  connoisseur.  The  artistic  study  of  these  things 
is  an  altogether  different  and  more  arduous  affair,  and  eveqr 
really  instructive  dissertation  on  the  subject  must  keep  thw 
steadily  in  \icw.  To  know  not  only  what  is  to  be  admired,  but 
why  we  ai'c  to  admire ;  not  merely  to  give  details,  but  to  assign 
reasons ;  to  evolve  principle  from  experiment,  both  in  success 
and  failure ; — in  such  a  mode  of  treatment  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  acquiring  knowledge  for  which  we  do  not  at  present 
know  exactly  where  to  look. 

The  volume  in  our  hands  travels  lightly  and  pleasantly  enough 
along  the  high  road  of  art  graphical :  miscellaneous  observations 
on  print-collecting — illustrative  anecdotes,  not  very  new,  nor 
quite  coiTCctly  told ;  Michael  Angelo  and  his  mutilated  Cupid, 
Payne  Knight,  and  Pistrucci — classification  and  modes  of  graving 
— selection   of  prints,    peculiarities,   accidents,   tricks — ^prices, 
auction-room.  Niellos,  and  their  discovery  by  Zlani — ^limits  and 
characteristics  of  a  collection — cai'c  and  keeping  of  prints — col- 
lecting miscellanies,  false  proofs — bibliography.     This  may  not 
be  a  very  systematic  arrangement,  but  it  is  at  least  sufficiently 
comprehensive  both  for  instruction  and  amusement,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  something  of  the  first,  with  more  of  the 
latter.     Tlie  precise  proportion  of  each  may  perhaps  be  more 
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dearly  illustrated  by  a  few  desultory  remarks  than  by  a  compact 
dissertation.  We  have  referred  to  a  want  of  correctness  in  our 
mithor's  anecdotic  narrations^  and  we  give  the  following^  both  as 
ma  instance  of  this  defect^  and  as  an  example  of  the  calamities  to 
which  the  self-confident  are  exposed. 

'  Hudson,  the  portrait  painter,  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua,  was  so  fortu- 
liate  as  to  obtain  a  fine  impression  of  the  very  rare  etching  by  Rembrandt, 
called  the  coach  landscape.     On  occasion  of  this  acquisition  he  gave  a 
sapper  to  his  amateur  friends  at  which  to  display  his  purchase.     Ben- 
jamin Wilson,  his  brother  painter,  who  had  a  good  judgment  in  this 
branch  of  art,  and  knew  that  Hudson  had  very  little,  though  affecting 
great  enthusiasm  for  it,  amused  himself  at  his  expense.     He  etched  a 
plate  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  sent  an  impression  to  Paris,  and 
orcnlated  a  report  at  home  that  there  had  been  discovered  in  France  a 
'print  by  Rembrandt,  hitherto  unknown,  and  apparently  a  companion  to 
tbe  coach  landscape ;  that  money  had  been  offered  for  it  for  the  king's 
collection,  but  the  proprietor  meant  to  bring  it  to  England  for  sale. 
Hadson  hereupon,  to  anticipate  his  English  friends,  hasted  over  to  Paris 
jfsod  bought  the  print.     On  his  return  he  collected  all  his  amateur  friends 
in  London  to  a  second  supper,  given  specially  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
c^ving  their  congratulations,  and  which  he  received  accordingly.     Very 
shortly  after  this,  the  whole  of  the  same  party,  and  Hudson  with  them, 
were  invited  to  a  supper  at  Wilson's.     When  all  were  introduced  to  the 
supper-table,  every  plate  was  found  turned  down,  and  on  the  guests 
lifting  them,  behold  under  every  one  appeared  an  impression  of  the  un- 
happy companion  of  the  coach  landscape,  and  under  Hudson's  plate  lay 
Ihe  money  that  he  had  paid  to  Wilson's  confederate  in  Paris  for  the 
parchase.' 

This  anecdote  is  neither  well  nor  accurately  given.  It  is  true 
in  the  main  fact,  but  all  the  circumstances  are  either  gratuitous 
wr  exaggerated,  and  by  much  too  ornamental  for  the  somewhat 
rough  and  coarse  habits  of  the  parties  concerned.  There  was 
no  correspondence  with  Paris,  nothing  said  of  a  tempting  ofifer 
from  the  BMiotheque  Roy  ale,  nor  of  a  contemplated  voyage  to  the 
English  El  Dorado,  in  quest  of  a  wealthy  and  witless  purchaser. 
Hudson  was  much  less  of  a  gull  than  the  Sprint-collector  ^  makes 
him,  and  his  speculation  came  rather  more  within  the  limits  of 
prudence  and  probability,  than  appears  in  the  present  version. 

The  print  lies  before  us,  having  been  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  our  possession.  It  has  the  stamped  initials  M.  R. 
(Michael  Rysbrack,  we  believe),  and  is  pencil-marked  with  the 
significant  monosyllable  '  scarce,'  whether  correctly  or  not  we 
cannot  say.  It  is,  obviously  enough,  an  imitation  of  Rembrandt, 
but  with  so  little  of  Rembrandtesque  feeling  or  execution,  that  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  critical  usage  should  have  sufficed  to 
put  a  purchaser  on  his  guard.     In  the  upper  part,  to  the  left,  is 
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etched  the  following  inscription^  which  disposes,  quite  satisfiie- 
torily^  of  the  high  value  set  upon  the  print  and,  with  it,  of  the 
trip  to  Paris.  'A  proof-print  from  this  plate,  designed  and 
etclicd  ])y  B.  Wilson,  was  sold  as  a  verry  fine  Rembrandt,  to  (me 
of  the  greatest  connoisseurs  for  six  shillings,  the  17th  Apn^ 
1751/  The  simple  truth  of  the  affair  is,  we  beUeve,  that  the 
'  conuoisseur '  was  accustomed  to  give  himself  absurd  airs  on  the 
strength  of  a  rather  doubtful  discrimination  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  practice  and  history  of  engravdng,  and  that 
Wilson  determined  to  bring  his  skill  and  science  to  the  test  of 
actual  experiment.  The  plate  was  etched,  an  impression  laid  in 
the  way,  eagerly  purchased  and  triumphantly  exlubited.  Wilson 
followed  up  his  success  by  inviting  a  party,  the  connoisseur  in- 
clusive, to  supper,  when,  on  remoring  the  cover  of  the  centre 
disli^  it  exhibited  a  sirloin,  profusely  ornamented  with  im- 
pressions from  the  '  verry  fine  Rembrandt.'  We  remember  to 
have  seen,  many  years  since,  another  etching,  by  the  same  hand 
and  with  the  same  mischievous  intent,  of  a  head^  with  a  nearly 
similar  epigraph,  but  differing  in  price  and  date.  Our  own  re* 
collection  of  particulars  is  not  very  distinct,  but  from  a  referenot 
to  Edwards's  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  it  appears  that  the  sun 
given  for  this  worthless  imposture  was  two  guvnea9 — a  startling 
amount  certainly,  but  very  far  from  sustaining  the  drcimiBtancei 
of  the  '  print  collector'  legend. 

The  work  before  us  touches  lightly  on  the  varioiis  ani 
sometimes  rather  ingenious  deceptions  that  are,  or  at  least  haT8 
been,  practised  in  all  departments  of  the  profession,  from  the 
engraver,  who  gives  his  name  to  a  copper  that  he  has  not  erpen 
scratched,  or  the  printer,  who  secures  his  own  aliotment  of 
earliest  impressions,  to  the  trader,  who  writes  '  proof  on  a  re- 
touched plate;  but  we  feel  it  hardly  expedient,  even  in  thA 
cause  of  art,  to  meddle  with  matters  affecting  individual  oite> 
racter,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  suggest  that,  though  a  fidr 
degree  of  knowledge  and  caution  may  generally  suffice  to  keef 
a  collector  clear  of  gross  imposition,  in  all  doubtfrd  matters  he 
will  do  wisely  to  take  counsel,  and  wiselier  still  to  supersede  tto 
expediency  of  asking  advice,  by  abstaining  altogether  from  a&y 
speculation  on  which  there  lies  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Print  collecting  must,  of  course,  be  somewhat  expensive,  but 
it  need  not  be  extravagant.  A  very  fair  and  instructive  colter 
tion,  if  skilfully  and  slowly  got  together,  may  be  made  at  com* 
parativcly  low  cost.  Some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  the 
graver  are,  for  instance,  to  be  found  among  portraits,  and  tfaeed 
are  generally  of  easy  purchase.  They  do  not  display  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  combinations  of  art,  and  they  may  be  of  little 
personal  interest,  but  as  engravings  they  are  frequently  of  tlie 
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greatest  excellence^  and  exhibit  the  finest  examples  of  the  mas- 
tor's  skill. 

The  '  Art  of  Engraving/  though  not  sufficiently  minute  and 
^Bctended  in  detail  for  uses  strictly  practical^  is  clearly  written 
plid  pleasantly  illustrated;  as  an  amateur^s  manual^  it  will 
ftimi<h  him  with  satisfactory  information  on  all  the  usual  pro- 
of the  different  styles  of  engraving. 


Urt-  V.  Mary  Schweidier,  The  Amber  Witch :  the  most  interesting  trial 
for  witchcraft  ever  known  Printed  from  an  imperfect  manuscript  by 
her  father,  Abraham  Schweidier,  the  pastor  of  Coserow  in  the  island  of 
Usedom,  Edited  by  W.  Meinhold,  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  Pastor, 
&c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  London  i 
John  Murray. 

?pi5  Sadducees^  we  are  told^  said  *  that  there  was  neither  angel 
icr  roirit/  and  some  such  unbelievers^  in  public  profession  and 
iieoaa  daylight^  there  have  always  been;  but  we  very  much 
joestion  whether  this  scepticism  stood  the  test  of  solitude  and 
iarkneas.     The  fancies  which  are  easily  shaken  off  by  day  will 
ake  no  denial  of  access  to  the  mind  when  they  gather  amidst 
he  shadows  of  the  evenings  while  our  senses — not  to  be  impli- 
itly  relied  on  in  the  sunshine — do  little  else  then  than  faole 
rith  Vi»,  calling  up  and  creating  vague  but  ominous  shapes  and 
oands^  in  the  silence  and  remoteness  from  human  help  and 
mnpanionship.     The  universality  of  this  experience  shows  that 
t  springs  from  the  constitution  of  our  being,  since  the  records 
i  esfery  age  and  nation  may  be  cited  in  its  proof.     The  people 
f  all  lands^  under  the  widest  possible  diversity  of  social  union 
ind  improvement^  have  been  irresistibly  led  into  the  recognition 
i  other  tiian  the  visible  agencies  of  the  world,  and  have  referred 
vents,  the  causes  of  which  were  beyond  their  knowledge,  to 
he  influence  and  operation  of  such  agencies.     It  is  true,  the 
bctitious  impersonation  varies,  but  the  belief  embodied  remains, 
nd,  the  forms  assumed  by  it,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
lypothesis  of  a  revelation,  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  to  the  purport 
f  the  biblical  representation,  which  the  genius  of  different  nations 
as  diversified  into  the  tales  so  universaDy  current.     The  an- 
ient mythology  peopled  hills  and  forests  and  the  caverns  of  the 
ea  with  inferior  divinities ;  and  when  the  religion  of  the  state  was 
hanged,  they  retained  under  other  names  their  places  in  the 
opolar  imagination.     Many  of  the  so  called  '  Fathers'  of  the 
^ristian  church  never  questioned  the  existence  of  fauns  and 
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satyrs,  Icmiirs  and  lares,  but  recognized  in  them  so  many 
incarnations  or  rather  transformations  of  that  fallen  host  which 
their  scriptures  affirmed  had  been  cast  down  from  heaven,  and 
of  whose  expulsion  some  memorials,  derived  by  direct  tradition, 
or  traced  in  the  light  reflected  and  re-reflected  from  Israelitish 
sources,  were  preser\'ed  in  the  legendary  overthrow  of  the 
Titans.  Nor  did  they  conceive  that  such  appearances  were  of 
the  past  only.  Some  of  themselves  had  not  iinfrequently  been 
visited  and  assailed  by  Satan,  though  we  must  believe — since 
their  account  of  the  conflict  is  the  sole  one  extant — ^that  they 
invariably  came  off'  victorious.  Their  successors  in  the  church, 
it  is  clear,  were  of  that  opinion,  for  on  the  strength  of  such 
exploits  they  filled  the  calendar  with  sainted  names ;  and  thus, 
in  place  of  discrediting  diabolical  appearances,  they  created  to 
themselves  an  opposing  host,  endowed  with  like  facilities  and 
habits  of  interaction  among  men. 

How  far  the  Adversary  may  have  been  suffered  to  deceive  the 
nations  with  signs  and  wonders  of  this  particular  kind,  we  know 
not.     Yet  the  remark  is  obvious,  that,  had  it  been  permitted  of 
old,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  it  should  not 
be  so  now.     If  it  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
economy  and  physical  world  in  those  days,  it  would  be  in  our 
own;  and,  granting  the  fact  of  his  personal  intercourse  with 
men,  surely  the  meanest  of  evil  intelligences,  and  much  more 
that  proud  spirit  who  led  principalities  and  powera  in  revolt, 
would  have  scorned  the  ridiculous  annoyances  ascribed  to  him 
by  these  testifyers  to  his  presence,  even  had  his  tremendous 
purpose  of  final  ruin  admitted  of  jesting.     Equally  out  of  cha- 
racter, if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  were  the  contracts  which  in 
more  modern  times  he  was  supposed  to  enter  into  with  witches, 
who,  by  the  surrender  of  soul  and  body,  obtained  from  him 
superhuman   power  to  work   mischief.     The   servitude   of  an 
apostate  spirit  were  a  needless  bribe  to  betray  to  perdition  such 
hungercrs  after  evil.     Yet  Avhat  higher  doctrine  could  be  looked 
for  among  the  people,  after  the  long  rule  and  sacramental  sal- 
vation of  the  church  of  Rome*.     If  the  absolution  of  a  priest 
were  valid,  and  the  reception  of  the  eucharist  an  infallible  pass- 
port to  heaven,  no  wonder  that  the  Evil  One  demanded  a  legal 
bond — a  formal  and  open  surrender.     It  must  have  been  after 
all  a  hazardous  speculation  on  his  part,  when  payment  could  be 
so  easily  evaded  in  the  very  hour  of  its  falling  due. 

Confessions  of  witchcraft  have  been  urged  as  evidence  of  the 

♦  The  witch-i)anic8  in  ])rote8taiit  countries  have  occurred  at  just  about  that 
int  iTvul  after  the  era  of  Keformation,  when  the  new  doctrine  of  mali{^  agency* 
al)s(»lutfly  transt'endiug  saciv  dotal  or  saintlv  restraint,  might  be  expected  to 
he  working  its  way  into  pnictic.il  belief  and  imaginative  influence  among  the 
lowest  of  the  poojde. 
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reality  of  the  crime;  but,  setting  aside  those  wrung  out  by 
torture,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  abatement  of  the  authority  of 
the  rest,  that  there  have  always  been  individuals  whose  first 
desire  was  power,  who  delighted  in  the  homage  of  their  neigh- 
bours, from  whatever  motive  yielded ;  that  there  have  ever  been, 
the  envious  and  revengeful  prone  to  utterances  of  spleen 
and  invocations  of  evil.  These  would  look  and  say  significant 
things  when  that  evil  came  to  pass ;  they  would  incur  all  the 
penalties  of  hatred  if  only  they  might  be  feared ;  and  it  is  no 
more  than  the  natural  result  of  the  laws  of  habit  and  associa- 
tion that  they  should  come  in  the  course  of  time  to  believe 
themselves  possessed  of  the  powers  attributed  to  or  assumed  by 
them :  while  in  reference  to  others,  again,  condemned  under 
manifestly  false  accusation,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  if, 
maddened  by  such  gross  injustice,  they  grasped  at  the  faculties 
of  vengeance  which  it  was  insisted  they  could  exercise,  and 
concentrated  their  indignation  and  despair  into  some  wild  and 
terrible  form  of  anathema. 

Daring  the  middle  ages,  however,  to  have  thrown  out  doubts 
of  the  possibility  or  of  the  actual  fact  of  contracts  with  Satan, 
would  have  been  accounted  downright  atheism.  Credence  in 
them  was  part  of  the  religion  of  the  time,  it  carried  captive  the 
strongest  and  subtlest  intellects;  and  though  since  then  the 
discoveries  of  science  have  been  continually  narrowing  and  re- 
moving further  away  the  frontier  of  the  inexplicable,  the  mys- 
terious, the  supernatural ;  and,  at  the  same  time  working  a  wide 
change  in  men's  ideas  of  what  does  really  lie  across  the  boundary 
of  that  land  of  shadows ;  though  causes  once  regarded  as  ulti- 
mate are  found  to  be  but  proximate,  and  a  few  general  laws  are 
held  suflScient  to  account  for  results  formerly  supposed  to  de- 
mand individual  and  tutelary  superintendence;  the  very  same 
belief  is  still  strong  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and  lingers 
here  and  there  in  some  nooks  and  comers  of  our  own  land. 

Laws  have  been  in  force  against  witchcraft  all  over  Europe, 
and  many  have  suflFered  by  them  for  that  crime,  upon  evidence 
of  the  most  preposterous  kind.  Here  in  England,  acquittal  has 
been  made  to  depend  upon  floating  or  sinking  in  a  pool,  on 
ability  to  repeat  without  slip  or  omission,  the  Lord's  prayer; 
or  on  out- weighing  the  great  church  Bible ;  and  the  tale  before 
us,  is  founded  on  events  of  a  corresponding  character,  which 
occurred,  as  is  matter  of  historical  record,  in  Pomerania,  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  opens  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
A  party  of  Imperialists  have  sacked  the  village  of  Coserow,  in 
an  island  of  the  Baltic ;  and  its  pastor,  the  recorder  of  the 
narrative,  his  daughter  Mary  its  heroine,  and  his  old  maid  servant 
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Use,  arc  introduced  as  in  great  want  and  perplexity,  liying  from 
day  to  day  upon  the  charity  of  the  few  remaining  pariahionen, 
tlicmselves  in  little  better  plight.  A  second  incursion  of  the 
troops  drives  them  out  into  the  caverns  and  hiding  places  of  tie 
Streckelbcrg  mountain,  where  they  subsist  upon  fieldfiires  caught 
in  the  bushes,  likened  by  the  old  pastor  to  the  quails  in  the 
wilderness,  and  on  berries.  The  style  has  a  German  homeliness 
and  quaintness,  but  it  is  unaffected — full  of  minute  touches  in- 
tended to  mark  out  the  gentleness,  graceful  innocence  (withs 
dash  of  feminine  vanity),  and  self  denial  of  Mary  Schweidler; 
and  the  contrasted  discontent,  envy,  and  hatefulness  of  one 
Lizzie  Kolken  a  reputed  witch.  The  incidents  hang  so  cksefy 
together,  and  are  so  interlinked  in  one  way  or  other  with  the 
result,  as  to  make  fitting  selection  within  the  limits  which  ve 
can  afford,  a  work  of  unusual  diflSculty,  but  we  must  give  one 
specimen  of  this  part  of  the  story,  premising  that  the  pastor 
has  taught  his  only  child  Latin  and  Greek : 

'  When  I  awoke  next  morning,  just  as  the  blessed  sun  rose  oat  of  tbe 
sea  and  peeped  over  the  mountain,  I  heard  my  poor  hungry  child  already 
standinp^  ontside  the  cave,  reciting  the  beautiful  verses  about  the  joys  oif 
paradise  which  St.  Augustine  wrote  and  I  had  taught  her.  She  sobbed 
for  grief  as  she  spoke  the  words  : 

*  Uno  pane  vivunt  cives  utriusque  patriae 
A^idi  et  semper  pleni,  quod  habent  desiderant 
Non  sadetas  fastidit,  neque  fames  cruciat 
Inhiantes  semper  edunt,  et  edentes  inhiant 
Flos  perpetuus  rosarum  ver  agit  perpetuum, 
Candent  lilia,  rubescit  crocus,  sudat  t>al8amumy 
Virent  prata,  vernant  sata,  rivi  mellis  iniluunt 
Pigmentorum  spirat  odor  liquor  et  aromatum. 
Pendent  poma  noridorum  non  lapsura  nemorum 
Kon  alternat  luna  vices,  koI  vel  cursus  syderum 
Agnus  est  foelicis  urbis  lumen  inocciduum.** 
At  these  words  my  heart  was  melted ;  and  when  she  ceased  frow 
speaking,  I  asked,  *  What  art  thou  doing,  my  child  ?'     Whereupon  the 
answered,  *  Futlier  I  am  eating.*     Thereat  my  tears  now  indeed  begs" 
to  flow,  and  I  praised  her  for  feeding  her  soul,  as  she  had  no  meatfof 
her  l)ody.     I  had  not,  however,  spoken  long,  before  she  cried  to  me  to 
come  and  look  at  the  great  wonder  that  had  risen  out  of  the  sea,  and 

*  ITie  follovi'ing  version  is  from  the  pen  of  a  friend.— Trans. 
*  In  that  far  land  the  citizens  all  share  one  equal  bread, 
And  keep  desire  and  hunger  still,  although  to  fulness  fed; 
Unwearied  by  satiety,  unracke<l  by  hunger's  strife, 
I'he  air  they  breathe  is  nourishment,  and  spiritual  life ! 
Around  them,  bright  with  endless  Spring,  peqjetual  roses  bloom; 
Warm  balsams  gratefully  exude  liLxurious  perfume ; 
lied  crocuses,  and  lilies  white,  shine  dazzling  in  ihe  sun ; 
(ireen  meadows  yield  them  han^ests  green,  and  streams  with  honey  nm; 
Unbroken  droop  the  laden  boughs,  with  heavy  fruitage  bent. 
Of  incense  and  of  odours  strange  the  air  is  redolent; 
And  neitber  s\m,  nor  mcwn,  nor  stars,  dispense  their  chanffefiil  light, 
But  the  Lamb's  eternal  glory  makes  the  happy  city  bright  r 
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fhre^dj  appeared  over  the  cave.  For  behold  a  cloud,  in  shape  jufit  like 
A  oro68,  came  over  us,  and  let  great  heavy  drops,  as  big  or  bigger  than 
}9Xge  peas,  fall  on  our  heads,  after  which  it  sank  behind  the  coppice.  I 
presently  arose,  and  ran  up  the  mountain  with  my  daughter  to  look  after 
it*  It  floated  on  towards  the  Achterwater,  where  it  spread  itself  out 
mto  a  long  blue  streak,  whereon  the  sun  shone  so  brightly  that  it  seemed 
Bke  a  golden  bridge,  on  which  as  my  child  said,  the  blessed  angels 
danced.  I  fell  on  my  knees  with  her,  and  thanked  the  Lord  that  our 
cross  had  passed  away  from  us  ;  but  alas !  our  cross  was  yet  to  come> 
as  will  be  told  hereafter.* — p.  10. 

The  &mine  increases  and  they  are  brought  to  the  verge  of 
0tarvation^  when  one  afternoon^  the  daughter  while  seeking 
Ufickberries  on  the  Streckelberg,  finds  a  vein  of  amber,  by  the 
sale  of  fragments  from  which  they  obtain  more  than  enough  for 
tlieir  present  necessities,  and  are  able  to  '  feed  all  the  congrega- 
tion.' We  should  observe,  that  the  father  charges  his  daughter  for 
yarious  reasons  to  keep  their  good  fortune  secret,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  meet  untimely  questioning  with  a  falsehood.  This  is 
out  of  keeping  with  his  character  and  office ;  and^  though  it  is, 
true  the  concealment  costs  them  dear  eventually,  the  lesson  to 
be  learnt  is  one  of  which  the  writer  is  apparently  unconscious. 

Wittich  von  Appelmann,  the  district-sheriflf,  a  man  of  licentious 
Hfe,  to  whom  in  lus  sore  need  the  pastor  had  ventured  to  apply 
for  some  long  outstanding  first  fruits,  and  who  had  scornfully 
denied  him  any  help,  accidentally  catches  sight  of  Mary  Schweid- 
ler  as  he  rides  past  to  a  wolf  hunt,  and  in  this  way  his  plot 
against  her  begins : 

'  Next  day  came  old  Seden  his  squint-eyed  wife,  limping  like  a  lame 
dog,  and  put  it  to  my  daughter  whether  she  would  not  go  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sheriff ;  praised  him  as  a  good  and  pious  man  ;  and  vowed 
that  all  the  world  said  of  him  were  foul  lies,  as  she  herself  could  bear 
witness,  seeing  that  she  had  Uved  in  his  service  for  above  ten  years. 
Item,  she  praised  the  good  cheer  they  had  there,  and  the  handsome 
Wr-money  that  the  great  lords  who  often  lay  there  gave  the  servants 
wbidi  waited  upon  them  ;  that  she  herself  had  more  than  once  received 
*  rosenoble  from  his  princely  highness  Duke  Ernest  Ludewig ;  moreover, 
^"■^7  pretty  fellows  came  there,  which  might  make  her  fortune,  inas- 
much as  she  was  a  fair  woman,  and  might  take  her  choice  of  a  husband ; 
whereas  here  in  Coserow,  where  nobody  ever  came,  she  might  wait  till 
*ue  was  old  and  ugly,  before  she  got  a  curch  on  her  head,  &c.     Hereat 
my  daughter  was  beyond  measure  angered,  and  answered,  *  Ah !  thou 
old  witch,  and  who  has  told  thee  that  I  wish  to  go  into  service,  to  get  a 
J^'ch  on  my  head  ?     Go  thy  ways,  and  never  enter  the  house  again,  for 
^  We  naught  to  do  with  thee.'     Whereupon  she  walked  away  again, 
^^ttering  between  her  teeth.* — p.  45. 

By  various  means  the  sheriiBF  tries  to  win  her  to  his  will,  or  at 
least  get  her  into  his  power,  but  finding  his  direct  efforts  fail, 
^^  uses  more  subtle  means  and  seeks  to  fasten  on  her  the  re- 
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putatioii  of  a  witch.  This  is  at  length,  through  the  help  of 
Lizzie  Kolkcii^  effected.  One  by  one^  friends  aud  neighbonn 
fall  away,  till  even  old  Use,  who  had  resisted  their  entrea- 
ties to  leave  them  in  the  height  of  the  famine^  makes  excnse  to 
be  jic^iic.  Mary  is  arrested  under  the  sheriflPs  warrant,  carried 
to  his  castle  at  Pudgla,  where  he  again  tempts  her,  and  the 
next  (lay,  formally  arraigned  before  her  judges,  '  his  worship, 
blaster  Samuel  Pieper,  consul  dirigent,  and  the  Camerarius,  Geb- 
liait  AVenzcl,'  the  sheriff  himself  being  the  head  of  the  court. 

'  After  Dom.  Consul  had  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  gazed  at  her  from 
head  to  foot,  he  first  asked  her  name,  and  how  old  she  was;  item. 
if  .she  knew  why  she  was  summoned  before  them  ?  On  the  last  point 
she  answered  that  the  sheriff  had  already  told  her  father  the  reason; 
that  she  wished  not  to  wrong  any  one,  but  thought  that  the  sheriff  him- 
self had  brought  upon  her  the  repute  of  a  witch,  in  order  to  gain  her  to 
his  wicked  will.  Hereupon  she  told  all  his  ways  with  her,  from  the  very 
first,  and  how  he  would  by  all  means  have  had  her  for  his  housekeeper; 
and  that  when  she  would  not  (although  he  had  many  times  come  him- 
self to  her  father  his  house),  one  day,  as  he  went  out  of  the  door,  he  had 
muttered  in  his  beard,  *  I  will  have  her,  despite  of  all  !*  which  their  ser- 
vant Claus  Neels  had  heard,  as  he  stood  in  the  stable  ;  and  he  had  aleo 
sought  to  gain  his  ends  by  means  of  an  ungodly  woman,  one  IJzzie 
Kolken,  who  had  formerly  been  in  his  service  ;  that  this  woman,  belike, 
had  contrived  the  si)ell8  which  they  laid  to  her  charge  ;  she  herself 
knew  nothing  of  witchcraft ;  item,  she  related  what  the  sheriff  had  dcmc 
to  her  the  evening  before,  when  she  had  just  come,  and  when  he  for  the 
first  time  spoke  out  plainly,  thinking  that  she  was  then  altogether  in  hb 
power/ — pp.  77 — 8. 

After  hanng  replied  to  the  accusations  of  bewitching  cattle 
and  crops,  and  declaimed  the  true  origin  of  the  sudden  wealth  of 
her  father,  the  examination  is  thus  recorded  : 

*  Quest io.  Whether,  then,  she  still  maintained  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  devil  ? — Responsio.  She  maintained  it  now,  and  would  maintain 
it  until  her  life's  end.     Q.  And  nevertheless,  as  had  been  seen  by  wit- 
nesses, she  had  been  re-baptized  by  him  in  the  sea  in  broad  daylight.— 
Hero  again  she  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  was  silent.     Q.  Why  ^^ 
she  blush  again  ?     She  should  for  God  his  sake  think  on  her  salvation* 
and  confess  the  truth. — R.  She  had  bathed  herself  in  the  sea,  seeing 
that  the  day  was  very  hot ;  that  was  the  whole  truth.     Q.  What  chaste 
maitien  would  ever  bathe  in  the  sea  ?     Tliou  liest ;  or  wilt  thou  even 
yet   deny   that   thou    didst   bewitch    old   Paasch   his   httle   girl  with 
a   white   roll? — R.    Alas!    alas!      She   loved   the    child    as    though 
it  were  her  own  little  sister ;  not  only  had  she  taught  her  as  well  as  all 
the  other  children  without  reward,  but  during  the  heavy  famine  she  had 
often  taken  the  bit  from  her  own  mouth  to  put  it  into  the  httle  child'a. 
How  then  could  she   have   wished  to  do  her  such  grievous  harm? 
Q,  Wilt  thou  even  yet  deny  ? — Reverend  Abniham,  how  stubborn  is 
vour  child !     Sec  here,  is  this  no  witches'  salve,  which  the  constable 
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ched  out  of  thy  coffer  last  night  ?  Is  this  no  witches'  salve,  eh  ? — 
It  was  a  salve  for  the  skin,  which  would  make  it  soft  and  white,  as 
5  apothecary  at  Wolgast  had  told  her,  of  whom  she  bought  it. 
Hereupon  he  shook  his  head,  and  went  on :  How  !  wilt  thou 
;n  lastly  deny  that  on  this  last  Saturday  the  10th  July  at  twelve 
lock  at  night,  thou  didst  on  the  Streckelberg  call  upon  thy  paramour 
5  devil  in  dreadful  words,  whereupon  he  appeared  to  thee  in  the 
ipe  of  a  great  hairy  giant,  and  clipped  thee  and  toyed  with  thee  ? 
these  words  she  grew  more  pale  than  a  corpse,  and  tottered  so  that 
;  was  forced  to  hold  by  a  chair ;  and  I,  wretched  man,  who  would 
idily  have  sworn  away  my  life  for  her,  when  I  saw  and  heard  this, 
r  senses  forsook  me,  so  that  I  fell  down  from  the  bench,  and  Dom. 
ngul  had  to  call  in  the  constable  to  help  me  up.  *  *  *  Summa :  I  should 
jl  nigh  have  perished  in  my  distress,  but  for  the  little  rose,  which  by 
5  help  of  God's  mercy  kept  me  up  bravely ,  and  now  the  whole  court 
se  and  exhorted  my  poor  fainting  child,  by  the  living  God,  and  as  she 
>uld  save  her  soul,  to  deny  no  longer,  but  in  pity  to  herself  and  her 
her  to  confess  the  truth.  Hereupon  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
ew  as  red  as  she  had  been  pale  before,  insomuch  that  even  her  hand 
on  the  chair  was  like  scarlet,  and  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ound — R,  She  would  now  then  confess  the  simple  truth,  as  she  saw 
fht  well  that  wicked  people  had  stolen  after  and  watched  her  at  nights, 
lat  she  had  been  to  seek  for  amber  on  the  mountain,  and  that  to  drive 
ay  fear  she  had,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  at  her  work,  recited  the  Latin 
rmen  which  her  father  had  made  on  the  illustrious  king  Gustavus 
lolphus  :  when  young  Riidiger  of  Nienkerken,  who  had  oft-times  been 
her  father's  house  and  talked  of  love  to  her,  came  out  of  the  coppice, 
d  when  she  cried  out  for  fear,  spoke  to  her  in  Latin,  and  clasped  her 
his  arms.  That  he  wore  a  great  wolf's- skin  coat,  so  that  folks  should 
t  know  him  if  they  met  him,  and  tell  the  lord  his  father  that  he  had 
en  on  the  mountain  by  night.  At  this  her  confession  I  fell  into  sheer 
spair,  and  cried  in  great  wrath,  *  O  thou  ungodly  and  undutiful  child> 
ter  all  then  thou  hast  a  paramour !  Did  not  1  forbid  thee  to  go  up  the 
ountain  by  night  ?  What  didst  thou  want  on  the  mountain  by  night  ?' 
id  I  began  to  moan  and  weep  and  wring  my  hands,  so  that  Dom.  Consul 
yen  had  pity  on  me,  and  drew  near  to  comfort  me.  Meanwhile  she  herself 
ame  towards  me,  and  began  to  defend  herself,  saying,  with  many  tears, 
^  she  had  gone  up  the  mountain  by  night,  against  my  commands,  to 
5et  so  much  amber  that  she  might  secretly  buy  for  me,  against  my 
^irth-day,  the  opera  Sancti  Augustini,  which  the  Cantor  at  Wolgast 
*fanted  to  sell.  That  it  was  not  her  fault  that  the  young  lord  lay  in 
^ait  for  her  one  night ;  and  that  she  would  swear  to  me,  by  the  living 
^.  that  naught  that  was  unseemly  had  happened  between  them  there, 
^dthat  she  was  still  a  maid.— pp.  83 — 5. 

Slie  is  taken  to  the  Streckelberg  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the 
^htT  was  discovered,  but  neither  she  nor  her  father  is  able  to 
^d  it ;  a  huge  hill  of  sand  having  been  heaped,  as  by  a  whirl- 
ed, above  what  they  believed  to  be  the  place.  The  superstitious 
P^judices  of  the  judges  are  excited  against  the  prisoner  by  a 
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storm  wliicli  bunts  over  them  on  their  way  back  to  Pudgh,  and 
there  a  far  heavier  trial  awaits  her.  The  old  knight  Hans  tob 
Nieukcrkcn  writes  to  the  court,  that  his  son  utterly  denies  having 
met  her  on  the  mountain;  and  the  consul^  who  goes  himself  to 
Alcllinthal  declares^  that  he  saw  the  young  nobleman  who  lay 
sick  from  vexation^  and  who  in  his  presence^  and  with  many 
imprecations  on  the  witch^  reiterated  the  denial.  No  wonder, 
tliat  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit  she  exclainots^  '  Cursed  be  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  man.' 

On  the  morrow  the  witnesses  are  examined,  old  Lixsie  beaiing 
chief  but  inconsistent  testimony  against  her. 

'  Such  contradictions  amazed  even  Dom,  Consul,  and  he  began  to 
threaten  the  old  hag  with  the  rack  if  she  tofil  such  lies  ;  whereupon  Aft 
answered  and  said,  '  List,  then  whether  I  lie  !  When  she  went  naked 
into  the  water  she  had  no  mark  on  her  body,  but  when  she  came  out 
again  I  saw  that  she  had  between  her  breasts  a  mark  the  size  of  a  siher 
penny,  whence  I  perceived  that  the  devil  had  given  it  her,  although  I 
had  not  seen  him  about  her,  nor  indeed,  had  I  seen  any  one,  either  spirit 
or  child  of  man,  for  she  seemed  to  be  quite  alone.' 

This  mark  is  found,  and  held  to  be  an  infallible  token  of  goilt 
In  the  formal  defence  of  the  advocate  granted^  whose  whole  bear- 
ing towards  her  is  in  admirable  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
those  times^  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sheriff's  offers  or  plotting 
as  the  advocate  insists  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  accuse  hitfi 
'  seeing  that  his  cousin  is  a  member  of  the  central  princely  court/ 
to  the  revision  of  which  the  proceedings  are  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted. Its  decree,  therefore,  is,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
evil  fame,  of  mischief  openly  committed,  and  of  the  appearance  d 
Satan  on  the  mountain  to  warrant  her  being  put  to  the  question. 
She  is  clothed  in  the  black  torture-shift,  led  barefoot  before  the 
tribunal,  and  again  admonished  to  confess.  She  meekly  asserts  ha 
innocence,  and  entreats  their  pity,  but  closes  with  this  admcmi- 
tion,  and  in  this  fiiith :  '  Uo  then  as  ye  list,  but  have  a  care  hov 
ye  will  answer  it  to  the  highest  judge  of  all.  Again,  I  m,  tli0 
lamb  feareth  nought,  for  it  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Gk>od  Shepherd.' 

At  the  command  to  the  executioner  to  proceed,  the  &ther 
utters  a  terrible  cry,  and  swoons ;  and  overcome  by  her  desire  to 
spare  him  the  sight  of  her  sufferings,  and  by  her  own  maidenly 
dread  of  the  license  of  toiture  threatened,  she  dedaares  htf 
readiness  to  'confess  whatever  they  will.'  The  examinatioa 
proceeds : 

*  Questio,  Whether  she  could  bewitch  ? — Responsio,  Yes,  she  could  be- 
witch. Q.  Who  taught  her  to  do  so  ? — R.  Satan  himself.  Q.  How 
many  devils  had  she  ? — R.  One  devil  was  enough  for  her.  Q.  What 
was  this  devil  called  ? — Ilia  (considering.)  His  name  was  Diaid^ammia.* 

*  AtiGi^aifioyia — Superstition* 
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'  Hereat  Dom,  Consul  shuddered  and  said,  that  that  must  be  a  very 
iienible  devil  indeed,  for  that  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name  before, 
ipd  that  she  must  spell  it,  so  that  Scriba  might  make  no  error ;  which 
iilie  did,  and  he  then  went  on  as  follows : 

'  Q.  In  what  shape  had  he  appeared  to  her  ? — R.  In  the  shape  of  the 
dieriff,  and  sometimes  as  a  goat  with  terrible  horns.  Q.  Whether 
titttan  had  re-baptized  her,  and  where? — R    In  the  sea.      Q.  "What 

teme  had  he  given  her  ? — R,  .♦     Q.  Whether  any  of  the  neigh- 

iKmrs  had  been  by  when  she  was  re-baptized,  and  which  of  them  ? — R, 
Hereupon  my  matchless  child  cast  up  her  e3re8  towards  Heaven,  as 
tboagh  doubting  whether  she  should  fyle  old  Lizzie  or  not,  but  at  last 
«be  said.  No !  Q.  She  must  have  had  sponsors ;  who  were  they  ?  and  what 
0ft  had  they  given  her  as  christening  money  ? — R,  There  were  none 
were  save  spirits ;  wherefore  old  Lizzie  could  see  no  one  when  she  came 
spd  looked  on  at  her  re-baptism.  Q.  Whether  she  had  ever  lived  with 
iShe  devil  ? — R,  She  had  never  lived  an3rwhere  save  in  her  father's  house. 
Q.  She  did  not  choose  to  understand.  He  meant  whether  she  had  ever 
|l|ayed  the  wanton  with  Satan,  and  known  him  carnally  ?  Hereupon 
ilie  blushed,  and  was  so  ashamed  that  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  presently  began  to  weep  and  to  sob ;  and  as,  after  many 
questions,  she  gave  no  answer,  she  was  again  admonished  to  speak  the 
trtitfa,  or  that  tibie  executioner  should  lift  her  up  on  the  ladder  again. 
At  last  she  said,  '  No  V  which,  howbeit  the  worshipful  court  would  not 
bidieVe,  and  bade  the  executioner  seize  her  again,  whereupon  she  an- 
iwwuLd  *  Yes !'  Q,  Whether  she  had  found  the  devil  hot  or  cold  ? — R. 
She  did  not  remember  which.  Q.  Whether  she  had  ever  conceived  by 
Sfytm,  and  given  birth  to  a  changeling,  and  of  what  shape  ? — 12.  No, 
HfBver.  Q.  Whether  the  foul  fiend  had  given  her  any  sign  or  mark 
ibout  ber  body,  and  in  what  part  thereof  ? — R.  That  the  mark  had 
ibeady  been  seen  by  the  worshipful  court. 

'  She  was  next  clxarged  with  all  the  witchcraft  done  in  the  village, 
ittd  owned  to  it  all,  save  that  she  still  said  that  she  knew  naught  of  old 
fldbn,  his  death,  item,  of  little  Paasch,  her  sickness,  nor,  lastly,  would 
<be  confess  that  she  had,  by  the  help  of  the  foul  fiend,  raked  up  my  crop, 
or  oonjored  the  caterpillars  into  my  orchard.  And  albeit  they  again 
tenteiied  her  with  the  question,  and  even  ordered  the  executioner  to 
%  ker  on  the  bench  and  put  on  the  thumb-screw  to  frighten  her ;  she 
i^Bftained  firm,  and  said,  '  Why  should  you  torture  me,  seeing  that  I 
^"Bit  confessed  far  heavier  crimes  than  these,  which  it  will  not  save  my 
fifetodeny.?"— pp.  119,  120. 

To  these  questions^  it  is  evident  tliat  she  answers  in  another 
ftan  the  literal  sense :  the  same  force  of  objection,  therefore^ 
does  not  lie  against  this  part  of  the  tale,  as  against  the  denial  of 
tbe  amber-finding  by  her  father.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
offence  may  be  taken  on  a  different  ground^  historical  fidelity 
Wing  rendered  necessary  the  record  in  this  grave  jndidal  shape 
of  some  things  &om  which  modem  conventional  delicacy  shrinks; 

*  '  It  was  impossibte  to  decipher  this  name  in  the  MS,' 
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but  there  is  a  fastidiousness  which  is  more  nice  than  wise^  or 
perhaps  than  pure,  since  extreme  sensitiveness  to  what  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  evil,  only  proves  too  familiar  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  made  such. 

We  must  pass  over  the  sudden  death  of  Lizzie  Kolken 
and  her  full  confession  to  the  pastor,  (which,  in  the  absence  of 
other  witnesses,  avails  him  nothing,)  as  also  the  chapter  in 
which  he  is  tempted  by  the  sheriflF,  till  he  urges  his  daughter  to 
accept  his  offers  of  deliverance  and  shame,  and  at  her  touching 
rebuke  bewails  his  sin  and  begs  her  forgiveness,  that  we  may 
come  to  the  crisis  of  the  story.  A  pile  has  been  raised  on  the 
Streckelberg,  whither  the  procession  to  execution  sets  out,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  multitude.  At  sight  of  the  flowers  in  the 
meadows,  Mary  repeats  the  Latin  verses  we  have  already  quoted, 
and  the  crowd  of  revilers  taking  the  words  for  an  incantation, 
ffdl  back.  The  very  guard  follow  their  example,  when  a  tempest 
is  seen  labouring  up  from  the  Achterwater;  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  sheriff's  tlireats  and  curses,  they  are  left  nearly  alone : 

'  Meanwhile,  however,  the  storm  came  up  from  the  southward,  with 
thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  such  a  wind,  as  though  the  all-righteous 
God  would  manifest  his  wrath  against  these  ruthless  murderers ;  and 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  beeches  around  us  were  beaten  together  like  besoms, 
so  that  our  cart  was  covered  with  leaves  as  with  hail,  and  no  one  could 
hear  his  own  voice  for  the  noise.  This  happened  just  as  we  were  enter- 
ing the  forest  from  the  convent  dam,  and  the  sheriff  now  rode  close  be- 
hind us,  beside  the  coach  wherein  was  Dom.  Consul.  Moreover,  just  as 
we  were  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  mill-race,  we  were  seized  by  the 
bla?t,  which  swept  up  a  hollow  from  the  Achterwater  with  such  force 
that  we  conceived  it  must  drive  our  cart  down  the  abyss,  which  was  at 
least  forty  feet  deep  or  more  ;  and  seeing,  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
horses  did  as  though  they  were  upon  ice,  and  could  not  stand,  the  driver 
halted  to  let  the  storm  pass  over,  the  which  the  sheriff  no  sooner  per- 
ceived, than  he  galloped  up  and  bade  liim  go  on  forthwith.  Whereupon 
the  man  flogged  on  the  horses,  but  they  slipped  about  after  so  strange  a 
fashion,  that  our  guards  with  the  pitchforks  fell  back,  and  my  child  cried 
aloud  for  fear ;  and  when  we  were  come  to  the  place  where  the  great 
water-wheel  turned  just  below  us,  the  driver  fell  with  his  horse,  which 
broke  one  of  its  legs.  Then  the  constable  jumped  down  from  the  cart, 
but  straightway  fell  too,  on  the  slippery  ground ;  item,  the  driver,  after 
getting  on  his  legs  again,  fell  a  second  time.  Hereupon  the  sheriff, 
with  a  curse,  spurred  on  his  grey  charger,  which  likewise  began  to  flip 
as  our  horses  had  also  done.  Nevertheless,  he  came  sliding  towards  us, 
without,  however,  falling  down  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  horse  with 
the  broken  leg  still  tried  to  get  up,  but  always  straightway  fell  again 
on  the  slippery  ground,  he  hallooed  and  beckoned  the  feUows  with  pitch- 
forks to  come  and  unharness  the  mare ;  item,  to  push  the  cart  over  the 
bridge,  lest  it  should  be  carried  down  the  precipice.  Presently  a  long 
flash  of  lightning  shot  into  the  water  below  us,  followed  by  a  clap  of 
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ader  so  sudden  and  so  awful  that  the  whole  bridge  shook,  and  the 
riff,  his  horse,  (our  horses  stood  quite  still)  started  back  a  few  paces, 
:  its  footing,  and,  together  with  its  rider,  shot  headlong  down  upon 
great  mill-wheel  below,  whereupon  a  fearful  cry  arose  from  all  those 
t  stood  behind  us  on  the  bridge.  For  a  while  naught  could  be  seen 
the  white  foam,  until  the  sheriff,  his  legs  and  body,  were  borne  up 
9  the  air  by  the  wheel,  his  head  being  stuck  fast  between  the  feUies  ; 
L  thus,  fearful  to  behold,  he  went  round  and  round  upon  the  wheel. 
Dght  ailed  the  grey  charger,  which  swam  about  in  the  mill-pond 
>w.'-— p.  146. 

Vhej  themselves,  with  great  difficulty,  cross  the  bridge.  The 
ith  of  the  sheriff  only  exasperates  the  mob,  and  the  prisoner 
itirried  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  within  sight 
the  pile.  But  deliverance  comes  at  last,  and  that  by  the 
ids  of  no  other  than  young  Riidiger,  of  Nienkerken,  who  had 
5U  kept  by  force  from  bearing  witness  to  the  innocence  of  her 
pm  he  loves,  and  his  cousin  laid  in  his  bed  by  his  father  to 
ceive  the  judges. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  conclu- 
m — a  little  too  storv-like — of  the  tale.  The  entire  narrative  is 
niarkable — ^fuU  of  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  truthfulness  to 
^txvre  :  those  who  begin  will  be  sure  to  finish  it.  In  some  minor 
^ints  the  translation  has  too  antique  an  air,  but  taken  as  a 
bole,  we  doubt  whether  any  version,  and  we  see  several  are  ad- 
itised,  will  equal  Lady  Duff  Gordon's.  The  book  is  just 
le  of  those  best  put  into  an  English  dress  by  a  woman. 


rt.  VI.  Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  BristoL     By  John 
Foster,     pp.419.     London:  Jackson  and  Waif ord. 

hbse  lectures  were  not  prepared  for  the  press  by  their  lamented 
athor,  but  consist  of  his  full  and  copious  notes,  containing 
le  principal  thoughts  in  the  discourses  as  they  were  delivered 
om  the  pulpit.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  editor  beyond 
le  arrangement  of  the  paragraphs,  the  punctuation,  and  the 
Idition  of  a  word  occasionally  to  complete  the  sense.  It  would 
3  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  lectures  as  they  thus  appear,  are 
I  good  as  they  would  have  been,  if  published  by  the  author. 
0  man  writes  for  the  pulpit  as  he  would  for  the  press,  or  would 
loose  to  have  printed  what  he  had  preached,  without  correction 
id  improvement.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  are  no 
ends  to  the  publication  of  what  even  great  men  may  happen 
leave  in  a  state  which  miay  do  for  publication.  Except  in 
rticular  cases,  we  think  the  right  of  a  man  to  appear  only  in 
3  dress  which  he  himseif  would  have  approved,  ought  to  be 
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recognised  and  acted  upon ;  and  the  history  of  posthomons 
works  is  not  such  as  to  evince  the  policy  of  its  general  violation. 
The  verdict  of  the  living  agrees  with  what  would  doubtless  be, 
could  it  be  heard^  the  voice  of  the  dead.  At  the  same  time  we 
consider  the  lectures  before  us  an  exception  to  the  rule  which 
we  might  wish  to  lay  down.  The  character  of  Mr.  Foster's 
mind,  and  the  state  of  completeness  in  which  he  left  these  lec- 
tures, to  say  nothing  of  more  general  considerations,  supply  a 
fiill  justification  of  Uie  editor  in  presenting  them  to  the  public. 
They  will  not  lessen,  if  they  do  not  increase,  the  reputation  of 
the  great  man,  of  whose  preaching  they  are  nearly  the  only 
extant  specimens. 

To  those  familiar  with  his  writings  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe the  contents  of  this  volume.  Those  who  have  attentively 
read  his  reviews  must  have  formed  a  tolerably  correct  conception 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  lectures,  for  though  lectures 
and  reviews  arc,  in  many  respects  necessarily  very  different 
things,  they  must  bear  to  some  extent,  the  same  intellectual 
features,  and  reveal  the  same  moral  and  religious  principles, 
especially  when  the  author  possesses  such  mental  qualities,  and 
such  views  of  truth  and  goodness,  as  Mr.  Foster.  It  has  indeed 
been  objected  to  him  that  he  mixed  the  preacher  too  much  with 
the  critic,  and  composed  his  reviews  in  the  spirit  of  sectarianism, 
simply  because  of  the  decision  and  consistency  with  which  he 
applied  his  rule  of  christian  principles  and  moral  duty,  to  the 
characters  and  subjects  that  were  brought  before  him.  The 
reproach  will  be  esteemed  a  eulogy  by  all  who  are  not  prepared 
to  regard  revealed  and  ethical  truth,  as  things  of  merely  doubt- 
ful speculation,  or  to  treat  mattcra  of  the  highest  concern  to 
men  as  they  would  not  treat  matters  of  simple  taste  or  science. 
Mr.  Foster  had  a  faith — ^he  believed  in  Qod,  and  also  in  Christ 
— ^but  unless  the  implication  of  its  broadest  outlines,  and  most 
essential  elements  to  the  views  and  actions  of  men,  be  a  token 
of  narrowmindedness  and  bigotry,  unbefitting  a  reviewer,  no 
man  was  further  fix>m  the  reproach  than  he.  But  the  principles 
which  be  dared  not  to  deny,  or  conceal  as  a  critic,  he  naturally 
brought  out  more  prominently  and  minutely  as  a  lecturer,  and 
thus  reached  the  standard  by  which  he  so  often,  and  with  so 
just  a  severity,  tried  the  discourses  of  others.  The  reproof  he 
had  dealt  out  to  unfiEdthful '  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God' 
could  never  provoke  the  retort, '  Physician,  heal  thyself!' 

But  our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  he  who  would  expect  to 
find  in  Mr.  Foster's  lectures  anything  like  a  complete  system  of 
evangelical  doctrine,  or  a  constant  presentation  of  a  few  of  its 
leading  principles,  will  be  disappointed.  Apart  from  the  &ct 
that  they  were  delivered  before  a  select  audience  already  well 
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grounded  in  the  fiedth,  there  were  causes  to  insure  such  disap- 
pointment in  the  habits  and  settled  couvictions  of  his  mind.  He 
did  not  impeach  the  wisdom  of  Ood^  hj  supposing  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  revelation  should  be  neglected ;  he  did 
not  imagine  that  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  meant  its  having 
but  one  doctrine ;  nor  did  he  think  that  to  '  preach  Christ^  was 
any  other  than  to  preach  Christianity.  He  presumed  that  those 
who  constantly  heard  the  truth  might  be  considered  as  knowing 
it,  and  that  the  exercise  of  faith  was  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  loss  of  memory.  He  judged  that  to  require  a  perpetual 
repetition  of  first  principles,  only  proved  that  even  they  were 
not  understood ;  and,  that  he  who  loves  most  the  divine  system 
will  be  most  solicitous  to  leave  no  part  of  it  imexplored.  We 
cannot  say  that  he  always  gave  that  strictly  evangelical  com« 
plexion  to  his  subject,  which  the  peculiar  nature  and  relations 
of  evangelical  truth  seem  to  us  to  require;  but  this  was  partly 
owing  to  the  disgust  which  his  mind  received  from  the  common 
methods  of  presenting  it.  There  are  few  men  who  act  by  any 
principle,  precisely  as  they  would  act  if  that  principle  were  not 
foolishly  and  extravagantly  applied  by  others,  not  to  say  that 
such  application  may  require  as  well  as  suggest  a  difTerent  treat- 
ment of  it  by  him  who  would  bestow  it  to  its  right  place  and 
uses.  Mr.  Foster  would  perhaps  have  preached  more  of  what  is 
exclusively,  and  therefore  erroneously  called  '  gospel,'  if  others 
had  preached  less  of  it ;  and  his  not  preaching  more  of  it  was 
the  execution  of  his  purpose  as  a  reformer,  rather  than  the 
gratification  of  his  taste  as  a  divine.  But  if  he  was  not  always 
'  laying  again  the  foundation,'  like  some,  that  foundation  was 
laid,  and  laid  well,  and  all  who  do  not  confound  sense  with 
sound,  will  recognise  its  essential  connection  with  all  the  great 
views  he  developed  of  man,  of  Providence,  and  of  Ood. 

Mr.  Foster  was  a  Christian  philosopher.  Faith,  with  him, 
was  the  highest  reason.  Bowing  with  profound  reverence  to 
the  intimati<ms  of  revelation,  'receiving  the  kmgdom  of  Ood  as 
a  little  child,'  he  yet  did  not  consider  Christianity  as  containing 
disclosiires  unlike,  though  superior,  to  '  what  may  be  known  of 
God'  elsewhere,  and  believed  it  to  express  and  confirm,  not  to 
deny  and  quench,  the  dictates  of  human  consciousness.  He 
therefore  applied  his  mind  to  the  situly  of  Christianity,  he 
ihoHffhi  upon  religion,  rightly  reckoning,  that,  if  the  Christ  be 
represented  as  the  divine  logos,  and  if '  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  be  hidden'  in  the  mystery  that  Ood  hath  re- 
vealed to  men,  the  homage  due  to  the  gospel  is  that  of  the 
utmost  exercise  of  the  intellect  upon  its  disclosures.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  thinking  lest  he  should  think  amiss,  nor  imagined 
that  mental  quiescence  could  consist  with  spiritual  light.    And 
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and  the  real  solution  required  by  them.  Something  may 
been  done  to  improve  the  mode  of  setting  forth  certain 
is^  but  beyond  that  the  impediments  to  their  visible  recon- 
ion  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Augus- 
and  Pelagius^  of  Paul  and  James.  Mr.  Foster  had  too 
a  perception  of  their  nature  and  force  to  have  much  faith 
le  efficacy  of  any  system  to  remove  them.  He  had  his 
logical  preferences,  doubtless,  but  the  things  which  he  pre- 
d  were  commended  to  his  mind,  rather  by  the  fact  that 
did  not  misrepresent  the  clear,  than  by  the  fact  that  they 
dated  the  obscure.  The  great  moral  problems  which 
But  philosophers  had  essayed  to  solve  in  vain,  and  which 
aacred  writers  did  not  essay  to  solve  at  all,  he  did  not  sup- 
to  be  solved  by  the  theories  of  modem  theologians^ 
ties  characterised  for  the  most  part  by  their  selection  of 
i,  and  not  by  their  explanation  of  the  whole,  of  the  divine 
lad.  Hence,  there  are  no  curious  and  presumptuous 
kipts  in  his  lectures  to  make  all  things  plain,  no  splitting  of 
I,  no  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  a  revealer  of  secrets,  no 
exclaniations  of — *  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it !'  He 
these  things  to  less  men,  and  busied  himself  rather  with 
plain  and  palpable  verities  of  truth.*  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
ing  features  in  these  lectures,  is  the  constant  and  earnest 
"t  to  affect  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  He  seems  to  have  been 
9r  without  the  consciousness  that  he  was  addressing  beings 
momentous  nature,  who  had  a  personal  and  immortal  in- 
It  in  what  he  was  delivering,  who  could  not  afford  merely 
>eculate,  but  whose  vital  good  was  inseparable  from  '  doing 
truth.'  He  had  too  much  respect  for  God,  and  men,  to 
Javour  to  produce  impression  by  artifice  and  fraud,  and  he 
too  much  faith  to  require  them.  Without  the  tricks  of  a 
ious  eloquence  which  he  despised,  or  the  affectation  of  deep 
ibility,  which  he  despised  still  more,  he  pursued  the  highest 
of  human  teaching.  He  distinguished  between  spiritual 
mism,  and  spiritual  life,  and  therefore  was  content  with 
nee  on  the  power  of  the  facts  which  he  knew  to  be  living 
ties ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  grace  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  who 
works  in  connection  with  his  own  truth.  And  therefore, 
yrcr  little  there  may  be  of  the  common-places  of  pulpit  de- 
ation,  however  sedulous  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  svstem 
3chnicality  and  cant,  the  heart  is  almost  compelled  to 
owledge  that  *  these  things  are  so,*  and  to  bow  with  reve- 

L  sbort  extract  from  his  notice  of  Dr.  Ryland  will  be  interesting  in  this 
— '  But  we  have  understood,  and  deem  it  a  remarkable  and  honourable 
hat,  BS  he  advanced  into  old  age,  he  became  less  tenacioas  of  any  extra 
maty  of  lystem,  displayed  a  more  free  and  varied  action  of  Dind»  and 
ore  practical  and  impressive.' 
)L.    XVI.  Y 
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rcnce  to  facts,  however  ready  to  reject  mere  forms.  Thethinp 
of  God,  of  his  law,  of  the  world  to  come^  are  not  distant  objeA 
])ut  present  powers ;  the  truth  is  not  an  opinion^  but  a  meoige; 
the  jiKl<;mciit  is  an  inward  process,  not  an  outward  scene;  m 
eternity  is  not  so  much  the  successor,  as  the  contemponrfyi' 
time.  '  We  hardly  know  where  we  could  find  combined  so  gnit 
an  amount  of  personal  spiritual  application  of  the  troth,  vitk 
such  an  intellectual  mode  of  treating  it. 

Our  readers  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  circumstances  in  wlodk 

these  lectures  were  delivered.     We  have  a  purpose  in  refieirin 

to  them.     '  In  the  year  1822,'  says  the  editor^  '  Mr.  Foster,  B 

compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  some  intimate  tnoA 

commenced  the  deliver}'  of  the  lectures,  from  which  the  fcDof- 

ing  are  selected,  once  every  fortnight  (the  months  of  July  ^ 

August  excepted),  and  continued  them,  though  latterly  atkmgB 

intervals,  till  the  close  o{  1825.     His  auditory  consLsted  of  p«^ 

sons   belonginj;;   to   various   religious   communities  in  BriihA 

most  of  whom  had  long  known  and  appreciated  his  writinp- 

With  such  a  class  of  heai'crs,  Mr.  Foster  felt  himself  warrant^  I 

to  take  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  and  to  adopt  a  morevaiiel  |; 

and  elaborate  style  of  illustration,  than  in  addressing  a  pronui- 

euoiis  congregation.'  This  account  has  realized^  in  some  degM 

an  idea  wliich  we  have  long  entertained.     There  is  too  nwA 

preaching,  and  not  enough  teaching,  in  christian  congregatiaBl^ 

The  elements  of  religion  are  treated  faithfully  and  forcibly,  W 

sutlii'ient  means  are  not  adopted  to  advance  and  perfect  hetfOl 

in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.     And  there  are  serious  olge^ 

tions   to   any  general   introduction  of  very  much  profoiuw 

vii^ws,  and  a  much  more  intellectual  style,  into  the  commoB 

ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.     The  greater  part  of  most  ooii' 

gregations  consists,  necessarily,  of  persons  with  defective  noticM 

or  no  notions  at  :U1,  upon  the  most  important  subjects ;  and,  itii 

no  part  of  wisdom,  or  cluu*ity,  to  leave  them  in  their  ignoranoe^ 

or  error,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  and  maturing  the  fiuth  of 

more  established  and  better  instructed  men.     What  is  wantedi 

it  strikes  us,  and  greatly  wanted  too,  is  something  which  shan 

provide  for  the  edification  of  the  wise,  without  any  neglect  of 

the  foolish,  which  shall  enable  the  preacher  to  furnish  strong 

meat  for  tliose  who  are  strong,  while  the  babes  in  Christ  hsvt 

the   requisite  supply  of  a  milder  nutriment.     Special  servioei 

constitute  one  method  by  which  this  want  may  be  supplied ;  and 

we  do  not  know  that  a  church,  or  several  churches,  could  do 

much  better  than  secure  the  labours  of  an  able  minister,  for  the 

express  purpose  of  training  and  perfecting  their  intellect  in  the 

mysterj'  of  the  gospel.     The  character  of  the  times  demands  a 

high  order  of  religious  knowledge,  and  without  a  plurality  rf 
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there  can  scarcely  be  the  leisure  and  calmness  on  the 
of  the  ministry  which  are  necessary  to  its  provision.  If  the 
inking  portion  of  our  congregations  could  be  led  by  profound 
ids  into  the  study  of  the  deeper  and  more  diflScult  depart- 
its  of  Christian  truth,  by  means  of  discourses  prepared 
)rately,  and  in  a  quiet  undisturbed  by  the  incessant  call  of 
storal  duties,  and  public  engagements,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
fhst  the  highest  interests  of  the  cause  of  religion  would  be 
fowerfully  promoted. 

[^  The  volume  before  us  contains  twenty-seven  lectures,  of  which 
subjects  are  the  following : — The  New  Year.     The  Supreme 
;hment   due   to    Spiritual    Objects.      The    Self-discipline 
litable  to  certain  Mental  States.   The  Right  Mode  of  giving 
iiftd  receiving  Reproof.    On  combining  Watchfulness  and  Prayer. 
E^aracteristics  of  vain  Thoughts.    Corrections  of  vain  Thoughts. 
§tpiritual  Freedom  produced  by  Knowledge  of  the  Truth.    On 
l&miality  and  Remissness  in  Prayer.     The  Season  of  Spring, 
ttid  its  Moral  Analogies.     The  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
iDorrafa.    On  Sober-mindedness.    False  Grounds  of  Superiority 
\$k  Holiness.  Fallacies  operating  against  Earnestness  in  Religion. 
Itajmestness  in  ReUgion  Enforced.    The  Uses  and  Perversions  of 
^nscience.      The   Autumn,   and  its   Moral  Analogies.     Eli- 
jali's    Sacrifice,   and  the  Priests  of  Baal.     The   Winter,    and 
Its  Moral  Analogies.      The  End   of  the    Year.      On   Negro 
Slavery.     The   Comprehensiveness   of  the   Divine  Law.     The 
iNecessity   and   Right   Method   of   Self-examination.      Christ, 
though  Invisible,  the  Object  of  Devout  AflFection.     Noah  and 
the  Deluge.     Our  Ignorance  of  our  Future  Mode  of  Existence. 
ilie  Christian  Doctrine   of  the   Perfectibility  of  Man.      Our 
readers  cannot  but  observe  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of 
these  subjects.     They  are  things  that  come  home  to  'men^s 
business  and  bosoms.'     The  doctrines  enforced  are  immensely 
important,  drawn  from  texts  plain  and  familiar.     There  is  no 
Instance  of  what  is  so  common  in  these  days  of  sound  and  show, 
instead  of  sense  and  substance — no  ingenious  reasoning  em- 
ployed to  prove  what  it  matters  just  nothing  whether  it  can  be 
proved  or  not — no  laboured  eflFort  to  extract  a  meaning  out  of  a 
passage  which  might  be  found  without  any  effort  in  a  dozen 
other  passages,  as  if  the  importance  of  a  truth  depended  on  the 
lifficulty  of  getting  at  it — no  attempts  to  discover  great  mys- 
teries in  a  figure  or  a  word,  as  if  the  work  of  the  minister  were 
io  emulate  the  tricks  of  the  conjuror  or  harlequin.      Mr.  Foster 
x>uld  not  desecrate  '  that  awful  place,  the  pulpit,'  by  having 
■ecourse  to  such  methods  of  exciting  ignorant  wonder,  or  grati- 
ying  an  unhealthy  taste.     His  aim  was  solemn^  his  means  were 
awful.     He  used  his  powers,  not  in  finding  or  making  odd 
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subjects^  but  illustrating  important  though  familiar  ones.  He 
sought  to  '  glorify'  the  truth^  as  the  Spirit  is  said  to  gloiifr 
Christy  by  showing  what  it  is. 

Another  feature  in  the  subjects  selected  is^  that  many  of  tbon 
have  not  only  to  do  with  truth,  but  with  truth  as  represeott' 
and  symbolized  by  particular  seasons.  Springs  Autumn,  WinteTi 
The  New  Year,  The  End  of  the  Year,  are  appealed  to  for  tk 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  sentiments  of  Chxistianity,  the  facH 
of  personal  history,  and  the  processes  of  moral  consdounietf' 
This  is  very  important.     We  have  long  thought  that  a  grot 
defect  commonly  att-aches  to  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpt  n 
connection  with  this.     Truth  is  not  treated  as  it  is  in  God'i 
works,  nor  indeed  as  it  is  in  God's  word.     For  one  of  the  wxd 
striking  characteristics  of  the  biblical  style,  is  its  honour  ini 
its  use  of  the  familiar  objects  and  occurrences  of  nature.    11* 
whole  world  is  made  a  temple  of  God,  full  not  only  of  the  signi 
of  his  presence,  but  the  symbols  of  his  truth.     The  God  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  is  the  same  as  the  God  of  the  church. 
His  physical  operations  and  his  spiritual  influences  have  one 
cud,  and  belong  to  one  system.      Christ  is  the  head  of  'sU 
things/     ^  The  world  is  ours.'     In  neglecting  the  glories  uA 
beauties  of  the  outward  creation,  and  the  common  proceedings 
of  social  life,  a  great  advantage  is  lost,  and  a  great  despite  done 
to  the  Father  of  all.     The  strongest  and  tenderest  sympathiei 
of  men  are  not  sanctified,  as  they  might  be,  to  the  highest  par* 
poses,  while  the  perfect  methods  of  the  all-wise  teacher  lie 
accounted  nought.     But  this  neglect  is  but  one  indication  of  > 
general  evil.     That   evil  consists   in  the  habit  of  separating 
Christianity  from  all  other  things,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  different 
pro^'idence,  were  regulated  by  different  laws,  had  no  connec- 
tions and  no  analogies  with  the  ten  thousand  forms  and  powen 
of  the  divine  proceeding.     Religion  is  dissociated  firom  huma- 
nity.    Men  have,  when  they  enter  the  church,  to  denude  them- 
selves of  common  affections  and  common  feelings,  as  if  they 
were  the  '  shoes'  forbidden  to  be  worn  on  '  holy  ground.'    The 
prcjicher  is  a  '  priest'  of  the  '  order  of  Melchisedeck,  without 
father  and  without  mother.'     He  has  little  in  common  with  hi* 
hearers,  does  not  enter  into  their  inner  life,  does  not  win  their 
confidence  and  sympathy,  for  he  speaks  like  an  oracle  instead 
of  feeling  like  a  man.     The  result  of  all  this  is  unspeakably 
disastrous.      But  when   truth    shall   be   preached,    not  with 
scholastic  stiffness,  but  Christian  grace ;  when  men  shall  drink 
thoroughly  into  the  free  and  universal  spu'it  of  Jesus,  there 
will  be  a  very  different  scene,  and  a  very  different  success. 
Mr.  Foster,  with  all  his  intellect,  went  far  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  we  think  should  be,  and  indeed  it  is  the  feeblest. 
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pot  the  most  powerful  minds,  that  are  least  able  and  least  dis- 
^ '^,|>osed  to  do  so. 

,y  In  conclusion,  we  counsel  our  readers  to  obtain  these  Lec- 
tures. If  Mr.  Foster  has  done  greater  things,  in  many  respects 
;;^^Iie  has  not  done  better.  They  are  not  finished  compositions, 
,  ^T)Tit  they  are  eminently  suggestive  of  original  and  wholesome 
r*^tlioughts.  They  are  what  might  be  expected  as  the  discourses, 
"^'not  designed  for  publication,  of  a  man  who  never  preached 
'without  study,  and  never  studied  without  fruit.  They  breathe 
•"^the  spirit  of  earnest  religion,  and  the  spirit  of  human  pathos. 
'  'And  few  who  have  admired  the  author  as  an  essayist  and  a 
*^  reviewer,  will  be  disappointed  by  the  specimens  they  furnish  of 
*^  liim  as  ^  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.* 


;  Art.  VI.   The  Patriot.     July  22nd.  1844. 

Between  the  independent  republic  of  Hayti,  and  the  coast  of 
Florida,  lie  a  singular  group  of  islands  and  coral  reefs,  called  the 
Bahamas.  They  amount  in  all  to  several  hundreds,  and  stretch 
away  from  Hayti  in  a  crescent  form,  over  a  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred miles.  A  few  only  of  these  islands  are  inhabited.  The 
people  are  poor,  gaining  their  livelihood  by  making  salt,  and 
aiding  distressed  vessels ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  all  those 
noble  and  generous  feelings  common  to  the  negro  race. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  those  proprietors  of  land 
in  the  American  colonies  who  had  taken  the  side  of  the  English 
government,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  States,  and  received 
grants  of  land  in  the  West  India  Islands.  Many  of  them 
settled  in  the  Bahamas ;  and,  among  the  slaves  they  brought 
with  them,  were  several  pious  men,  who,  though  illiterate,  kept 
up  in  their  new  settlements  the  forms  of  religious  worship,  and 
waited  prayerfully  and  patiently  for  some  one  to  teach  them  the 
'  way  of  God  more  perfectly.*  Their  little  light  was  kept  burn- 
ing with  extreme  difficulty,  as  all  around,  both  the  black  and 
the  white  population,  were  sunk  in  gross  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Early  in  1833,  Mr.  Burton,  an  agent  at  that  time  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  embarked  at  Port  Boyal,  in 
Jamaica,  for  the  Bahamas,  and  landed  after  a  few  days  sail  at 
Nassau.  He  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  clergymen,  and 
the  Wesleyan  Missionaries ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  pro- 
posing among  themselves  to  solicit  such  a  visit.     The  governor 
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avowed  '  his  thankfulness  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  go 
thither  and  nndeitake  so  important  and  arduous  a  work:'  die 
only  missionaries  there  being  occupied  in  instructing  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  the  *  respectable  coloured  people/     As  the  MX 
of  the  labours  which  ^Ir.  Biurton  began^  there  are  now  in  abont 
twehe  principal  islands,  thirty  churches  with  upwards  of  2000 
members  :  while  there  are  1500  children  in  the  schools.    In 
fact,  in  most  of  the  islands  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
mider  the  instruction  of  the  agents  of  the  Wesleyan^  or  Baptist 
Missionary  Societies.     Such  was  the  origin^  and  such  is  the 
pivseut  state  of  a  mission,  which  has  been  recently  thesce  ne  of 
a  irross  outrage  on  the  ci\'il  rights  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
people.     Xo  eiroumstanees  can  justify  the  conduct  of  which  we 
i*om[)lain.  but  an  observer  woidd  suppose,  that  at  least  the  suf* 
fiivi-s  must  be  a  contemptible  minority ;   or  that  they  had  thrust 
tbemselves  into  fields  already  pre-occupied  by  other  religions 
laboTirei's ;  or  that  they  have  tlie  protection  and  remedi^  rf 
Hrirish  law.     But  no  !     It  is  the  great  body  of  the  people  who 
have  been  insulted.     British  magistrates,  paid  to  judge  right- 
eously, arv^  the  wi\)ng-doers ;  and  it  is  a  Christian  minister  who 
sij^iializes  one  of  his  earliest  visits  to  Exuma  by  persecuting  the 
meinljers  of  the  Baptist  church — the  only  church  on  the  idand 
— for  refusinjr  to  abandon  those  teachers  who  had  been  among 
tlicir  first  and  stannehest  friends. 

Some  twelve  months  ago,  the  coral  reefs  in  those  western 
sejts  were  formed  into  an  archdeaconry,  and*  the  appoiutmeot 
was  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trew.  This  gentleman  was  favourably 
known  in  this  country  as  the  secretary  of  the  African  Civilixa- 
tion  Society,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  pious  and  devoted  man. 
lie  is  now  in  tlie  Bahamas,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  under- 
going no  other  change  than  is  involved  in  the  translation  from  a 
niastcrsliip  in  arts,  and  a  rectory  in  a  temperate  climate,  to  a 
ili)c1ora1(^  and  archdeaconry  in  the  tropics.  One  of  his  first  acta 
wMs  1  ()  form  a  ('hurch  Aid  Society ;  a  kind  of  agency  that  would  be 
(leNci'ving  of  all  praise,  if  its  operations  could  be  confined  to 
(le.stitnt(^  (listri(*ts,  and  it  took  not  more  pleasure  in  making 
rliurrliinen  of  (/hristians,  than  in  making  Christians  of  the 
h(Mitheii ;  an  ag(Micy  which  is  in  its  results  and  spirit  one  of  the 
^^reiitest  plagiK^s  with  which  Christianity  has  to  contend.  For 
what  arc  the  laets?  Ten  thousand  out  of  the  twenty  thousand 
iuhiibtliiiits  of  th(;  Haliamas  are  identified  with  the  Wesleyans 
and  IbiptintN.  An  archdeacon  is  sent  out ;  an  eyangelical  man, 
diiiibth'HM,  but  one  who  thinks  it  quite  consistent  to  refuse  to 
r(«eo,L';iii/.(*  n^  niinlNtrrs  of  religion  two  of  the  ablest  and  most 
piou^  nf  the  intisiouarieM  of  the  societies,  to  whose  field  he  is 
iippoiuted.     Ili^  l\>rni«  a  society,  avowedly  to  bring  under  the 
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tMching  of  the  churcli  the  whole  of  the  population ;  all  Dis« 
mmi^bcrs  md  even  Wesleyans  beings  in  church  statistics,  as 
Ifeathen  men  and  publicans.  Thus  in  a  small  colony,  where, 
ygSath  the  whites,  an  archdeacon  is  as  large  at  least  as  an  An- 
glican archbishop ;  and  where,  with  the  blacks,  a  faithful  mis* 
lionary  is  somewhat  larger,  parties  are  formed ;  christian  effort 
ui  worse  than  wasted ;  and  titled  clergymen  are  found  preaching 
to  units,  in  the  very  street  where  plain  undoctored  men  are 
pMaching  to  hundreds.  Animosities  are  created :  the  passions 
off  bad  men  are  aroused  and  enlisted  generally  on  the  side  of 
power :  even  governors  are  not  free  from  excitement ;  one  in  a 
peoent  case  in  those  very  islands  being  credibly  reported  to  have 
Qgcclaimed,  '  What  geese  you  must  be  not  to  go  to  the  established 
ciKiirch/  Special  magistrates  take  their  cue  from  their  chief; 
the  sanctity  of  the  ermine  is  in  danger  of  pollution.  Christianity 
is  wounded ;  and  every  cause  but  that  of  the  common  foe  is 
impaired.  With  all  these  grave  mischiefs  we  hold,  that  Dr. 
Trew,  or  rather  let  us  say  his  system,  is  chargeable.  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  we  deem  him,  as  a  christian  and  a  gentleman, 
incapable  of  sanctioning  the  transactions  which  we  are  about  to 
describe. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  society  was  to  send  a  clergyman 
to  Exuma,  an  island  distant  from  Nassau,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment^ about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  population  at 
the  last  census  amounted  to  1200 ;  among  whom  were  seven  or 
^ht  white  families.  There  are  two  magistrates — one  a  stipen- 
diary, and  the  other  a  justice  of  the  peace.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  clergyman  he  found  nearly  every  black  person  on  the  island 
professedly  in  communion  with  the  baptist  missionaries.  The 
only  chapel  is  one  erected  by  the  people  at  Stevenstone,  the  prin- 
cipal settlement,  on  land  given  to  them  by  the  late  Lord  Rolle.  The 
clergyman  respectfully  applied  to  the  deacons  for  the  use  of  this 
building  for  a  service  on  one  Sunday  morning ;  and  as  their  owil 
minister  was  not  to  be  with  them,  they  complied  with  the 
request.  Finding  it  more  convenient  to  take  possession  of  these 
premises  than  to  build  others,  the  clergyman  insisted  on  occu- 
pying them  again.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  supported  his 
demand.  The  poor  people  demurred,  maintained  that  the 
clergyman  was  not  their  minister,  and  that  the  chapel  was  their 
own.  In  the  mean  time  the  teacher  arrived  from  Nassau, 
went  as  usual  to  the  desk  on  Sunday  morning,  the  fifth  of  May. 
As  he  was  about  to  commence  the  service,  the  clergyman  walked 
in,  and  having  asked  whether  the  minister  meant  to  use  the 
bible,  and  received  an  answer  in  the  afl&rmative,  he  summoned 
the  constable  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the 
chai)el,  and  gave  the  minister  into  custody.     He  was  kept  ia 
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custody  for  about  two  liours^  and  would  have  been  taken  to 
prison  but  for  tlic  kindness  of  the  women  of  the  congregatioii, 
who  hun*;;  round  him^  and  insisted  that  he  had  done  no  wrongs 
All  public  service  was  at  an  end  for  that  day,  and  the  whcde 
scttlcnicut  was  filled  ^  with  amazement  and  terror/ 

The  following  morning  nineteen  constables,  armed  withchbs 
and  sticks^  came  to  Stevenstone  to  apprehend  the  minister  snd 
three  others^  members  of  the  church,  and  good  men.    The  wtf- 
rant  was  supposed  to  be  informal,  and  one  of  the  constables  rode 
oif  for  a  better.     \Miile  he  was  gone,  the  parties  accused  saikd 
for  Nassau  to  take  counsel  of  the  brethren  there.    Instead  d 
issuing  another  summons  the  stipendiary  magistrate  came  him- 
self to  the  settlement,  accompanied  by  the  provost-marshal  d 
the  colony.  From  tlieir  boat  were  taken  two  fowling  pieces  and 
six  rounds  of  ball  cartridge — doubtless,  with  the  intention  rf 
'  giving  them  a  peppering,^  as  one  of  tlie  gentlemen  facetiously 
observed.     On  reaching  Stevenstone  they  began  to  bind  men 
and  women.   Several  they  carried  to  a  neighbouring  settlement 
As  the  result  of  the  whole : — ^Three  poor  women  have  been  fined 
twenty-six  dollars,  tmd  another  poor  widow  sent  to  prison.  Nine 
persons  have  1)een  confined  in  jail.    One  man  has  been  whipped, 
and  is  imprisoned  for  sixty  days,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour. 
Five  men  have  fled  from  the  island  to  escape  imprisonment, 
and  many  more  to  the  bushes  and  keys.     One  of  the  men  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  sixty  days^  imprisonment,  was  released 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  the  magistrates  confessing  that  there  was 
no  e\idence  against  him.     The  individual  who  was  whipped,  was 
afterwards   told   by  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  that  *  had  he 
known  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  meeting,  he  would  not  have 
put  a  stripe  upon  him.'     The  justice  of  the  peace  is  not  behind 
his   brother   stipendiary.    He   wishes  he  was  '  driver*  to  these 
people  for  twelve  months,   and  swears   that  he   will   commit 
every  agent   of  the  missionary  society  that  may  be   sent  to 
Exunia. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  one  of  the  foulest  outrages  which  have 
occurred  since  the  days  of  negro  emancipation. 

But  surely,  our  readers  will  say,  there  must  have  been  some 
cause  or  ground  for  these  proceedings !  There  was  absolutely  none. 
The  clergj- man  entered  the  chapel,  and  seized  the  minister  with- 
out warrant  or  plea.     On  the  following  Monday,  indeed,  a  war- 
rant was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  certain  individuals  whO| 
on  the  previous  day,  ^  had  met  together  to  riot  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  iiueen  !'     But  on  the  Sunday  there  was  no  warrant 
at  all.     It  was  the  clergyman's  own  act — an  act  which,  in  this 
country,  would  have  been  regju:ded  as  an  assault  of  the  grossest 
description,  and  which  no  warrant  would  have  justified,  but 
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irhich  colonial  magistrates  honoured  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
wrereignty  of  the  queen.  The  truth  is,  the  clergyman  was  at 
yhst  time  a  guest  of  the  special  magistrate,  who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  disliking  the  influence  and  ministers  of  the  dissent- 
ing church. 

,.  And  is  there  no  remedy  for  such  evils?  Let  us  hear.  The 
gOYemor — the  late  governor  we  ought  to  say — ^replied  to  the 
appeals  of  the  missionaries,  '  that  he  could  not  receive  ejp  parte 
ifa^ements!'  The  chief  justice  ^  could  not  interfere/  but  re- 
Sarred  them  to  a  solicitor.  The  remedy  is  at  last  found  to  be  an 
ndictment  of  the  constable  for  assault.  This  remedy  is  taken, 
[a  the  meantime,  a  dozen  innocent  and  pious  persons  are  im- 
[Hisoned.  Poor  missionaries  are  put  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
lome  thirty  witnesses  a  distance  of  180  miles,  and  of  supporting 
them  and  their  families ;  and  the  whole  case  is  then  left  to  a 
sdlonial  grand  jury,  who  have  to  investigate  a  charge  in  which 
)he  magistracy  are  virtually  the  criminals,  and  the  poor  blacks 
Emd  their  dissenting  teachers  the  prosecutors.  This  is  the  only 
remedy  which  local  justice  supplies.  The  facts  have  indeed 
been  laid  before  the  colonial  ofSce,  and  we  understand  that  Lord 
Stanley  has  promptly  and  cordially  promised  to  cause  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  them.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  fear,  that 
his  lordship^s  disposition  to  befriend  and  protect  the  labouring 
and  coloured  population  of  the  colonies,  will  be  counteracted  by 
the  fkdvantages  which  time  and  space  confer  on  the  feeblest  ma- 
licioiis  subordinate,  over  even  the  most  energetic  and  benevolent 
snperior.  Nothing  less  than  the  dismissal  of  the  magistrates, 
who  have  so  signally  proved  their  unfitness  for  their  office,  Mrill 
meet  the  emergency  of  the  case.  And  we  are  not  without  hopes, 
that  this  remedy,  the  new  governor,  (of  whdm  we  hear  a  very 
favourable  account)  will  not  fail  to  apply. 

We  are  unwilling  to  found  wide  and  sweeping  propositions 
on  single  facts :  nor  do  we  pretend  to  assert  that  the  case  before 
us  proves  to  demonstration  the  mischief  of  an  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment. But  this  case  may  at  least  serve  as  an  occasion 
for  asserting  what  we  beUeve  to  be  the  faith  of  all  our  dissenting 
missionary  institutions — ^that  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  our 
ccdonies  cause  more  heartburnings  and  bitterness,  and  are  a 
greater  hindrance  to  the  temporal  improvement  of  the  people, 
the  stability  of  the  government,  and  the  triumph  of  religious 
truth,  than  all  other  secondary  causes  besides.  Wherever  they 
are — ^in  Ladia,  with  their  Puseyite  evangelism — ^in  Canada,  with 
their  clergy  reserves — in  the  West  Indies,  with  their  enormous 
ecclesiastical  taxes — wherever  these  establishments  are,  they  are 
the  curse  of  Christianity,  the  enemy  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  plague  of  the  ruling  power. 
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Art.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  David  Nasmitk :  his  Labours  and  Travels  m  Britsk 
France,  and  America.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D.  London :  Snov. 
1844, 

It  will  ])e  readily  believed,  even  by  those  who  did  not  know  Ik 
founder  of  city  and  town  missions,  that  the  author  of  'Tta 
Mart\T  of  Erromanga'  is  of  all  men  the  most  unlikely  to  expenl 
his  power  or  time  in  writing  the  biography  of  an  ordinaiy  or 
uninteresting  character,  however  good.  We  have,  therefore,  iH 
the  author  himself,  a  pledge  that  his  hero  is  not  common-phoe. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  believe  that  there  was  anything 
i^ei^y  extraordinary  about  a  character  who  created  no  pnUie 
sensation,  by  either  speaking  or  writing;  and  who  had  no 
commanding  nor  prominent  position  in  the  societies  which  chieAf 
absorb  public  attention.  There  is,  indeed,  reluctance,  if  not 
aversion,  also,  as  well  as  '  slowness  of  heart,'  to  believe  that  a 
poor  man  can  have  been  a  great  man,  if  poverty  has  been  Ui 
only  calamity,  and  poetry  no  part  of  his  history.  A  poor  maii| 
sacrificing  himself  to  the  muses,  may  be  a  great  man  with  the 
public,  whether  li\'ing  or  dead ;  and  a  Southey  may  win  fain€^ 
by  writing  his  life ;  but  a  poor  philanthropist,  sacrificing  him- 
self for  the  poor,  has  little  chance  of  immortality,  even  if  he 
finds  a  biographer  who  deems  him  worthy  of  it ;  except,  indeed, 
he  had  had  hosts  of  strange  calamities ;  for  privations  alone^ 
however  gi'eat,  are  not  enough  to  engage  religious  sympathy 
on  a  grand  scale,  although  endiired  'for  Christ^s  sake  and  the 
gospel.' 

This  wayward  and  conventional  feeling  is  strongest  amongst 
those  who  knew — of  the  man  for  years — without  ever  tiying  or 
wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  him  personally.  Such  people 
are  almost  astounded,  and  somewhat  offended,  too,  that  a  man 
whom  they  never  invited  to  visit  them  nor  went  to  see  whiW 
he  was  alive,  should  find  when  dead,  a  biographer,  whom  thej 
for  other  reasons,  '  delight  to  honour,'  or  are  proud  to  call  their 
friend.  For  a  life — and  a  large  one  too — ^l)y  such  a  writer,  seems 
to  ask  them  the  awkward  question,  '  where  were  your  eyes  and 
your  hearts  whilst  David  Nasmith  was  alive  T  Human  natme 
does  not  like  questions  of  this  kind,  however  delicately  put,  or 
dexterously  implied.  It  will  revenge  itself,  for  a  time  at  least, 
by  making  even  a  favourite  author  run  the  gauntlet  through 
ail  kinds  of  surmises,  guesses,  and  wonderings,  as  to  his  motives 
and  reasons  for  taking  up  a  subject  which  the  public  had  diopt  I 
It  will  ask,  what  could  be  his  reason  ?  was  it  private  friendship? 
It  could  not  be  for  money  or  fame,  certainly !  Was  it  from 
eccentricity  ?     Could  it  be  in  order  to  show  how  much  may  be 
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Blade  of  a  little  ?  One  thing  is  certain^  the  public  did  not  call 
Ebr  a  life  of  that  good  man^  Nasmith.  They  would  have  pre- 
fegcred  a  life  of  Whitefield  from  Dr.  Campbell. 

.We  thus  look,  fully  and  fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  the  difSculties 
iiat  this  volume  will  have  to  encounter,  until  the  periodical 
iress  do  it  justice,  and  real  philanthropists  talk  it  into  notice. 
^m  do  not  hide  from  ourselves  or  our  readers  the  fact,  mortify- 
ig  as  it  is  to  us,  that  public  sympathy,  even  in  London,  has 
ft  to  be  enlisted  for  this  memoir,  and  especially  on  behalf  of 
lie  kind  of  philanthropy  it  advocates  and  eulogizes.  It  shall 
at  be  our  fault,  however,  if  the  character  and  career  of  the 
ipjider  of  city  and  town  missions  for  Christendom — (and  thus 
l^ihe  world  eventually — for  his  heart  was  as  large  as  the  world) — 
e  not  studied,  appreciated,  admired,  and  loved.  Nasmith  was^ 
1.  jreference  to  home  missionary  enterprize,  what  Williams  was 
i  foreign ;  a  character,  rich  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  true 
hilanthropy,  practical  wisdom,  and  moral  greatness — so  far  as 
iiese  qualities  can  be  exemplified,  apart  from  literature,  wealth, 
tad  high  patronage.  He  as  well  deserved  Dr.  Campbell's  pen, 
la  the  martyr  of  Erromanga.  Indeed,  he  was  as  truly  a  martyr 
as  Williams,  although  in  another  way,  and  by  a  slower  process. 

X>avid  Nasmith  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  when  Glasgow,  rather 
than  Edinburgh,  was  'the  northern  Athens.'  In  youth,  his 
oiind  came  by  turns  under  the  direct  influence  of  Chalmers, 
WTardlaw,  and  Ewing.  They  were  his  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
Socrates ;  and  if  he  caught  none  of  their  eloquence  or  taste,  he 
irank  deep  into  their  practical  wisdom,  and  devotional  spirit, 
£md  acquired  much  of  their  holy  character. 

We  recollect  well,  wondering,  when  the  intellectual  and  theo- 
logical glory  of  Glasgow  was  in  its  zenith,  what  eflFect  it  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  young  minds  that  saw  it,  and  felt  it  ?  We  witnessed 
its  eflFulgence  then,  for  a  short  time,  in  company  with  an  old  Indian 
judge,  (a  friend  of  Dr.  Carey)  to  whom  it  was  aU  new,  and  thus 
strange.  He  had  never  heard  such  preachers ;  and,  therefore, 
he  accounted  for  such  Sabbaths  as  he  saw  in  Glasgow,  by  the 
sermons  preached  there.  Such  Sabbaths  were  not  new  to  us ; 
and,  therefore,  we  tried  to  anticipate,  not  only  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  sermons  and  the  preachers,  but  also  the  impulse  they 
must  give  to  young  minds ;  and  thus  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  multiply  their  own  image.  We  will  not  say,  what  we 
expected ;  except  that  it  was  neither  an  Irving  nor  a  Nasmith. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  was  then  sifting  '  the  civic  economy'  of  great 
towns ; — and  the  fame  of  his  philosophy  won  attention  to  hia 
philanthropy,  while  his  imagination  lent  a  charm  to  his  practical 
judgment.  But  from  anything  we  saw  amongst  his  youthful 
admirers  or  imitators,  (and  wc  saw  many  of  themj  there  seemed 
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no  more  svmptoin  of  a  Nasmith  tlian  of  a  Candlish.     We  as 
little  dreamt  of  ever  seeing  a  working  enthusiast  of  his  statistics, 
as  of  seeing  himself  the  leader  of  the  Free  Church,  or  a  lecturer 
on  Establishments  at  the  Hanover  Rooms.     Young  Nasmith, 
however,  was  then  poring  and  pondering  over  his  statistics  as  fondly 
as  Irving  over  his  originahty  and  quaintness ;  or  students,  over  his 
scientific  theology.  Whilst  the  ardent  and  imaginative,  in  general, 
were  amusing  themselves  amongst  the  stars,  he  was  weeping  over  a 
fallen  world,  and  devising  plans  for  its  restoration.   Neither  rural 
nor  romantic  nature  could  draw  him  awayfrom  the  sick-beds  orthe 
death-beds  of  the  poor  and  the  perishing,  in  the  morning  or  at 
night.     He  saw  nothing  in  creation  so  great  as  immortality ; 
and  nothing  great  in  literature,  but  what  bore  directly  upon  the 
soul.     Accordingly,  his  early  diary  and  papers  are  as  destitute 
of  all  poetry  and  sentimentidity,  as  of  classical  allusions ;  except, 
indeed,  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  woes  of  humanity,  be 
poetical  feeling ;  for  if  it  be  so,  then  his  papers  breathe  poetry 
of  the  highest  order.     His  first  love  letters  are  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  his  taste.     No  wonder  that  they  won  not  the  lady ;  for 
they  are  even  more  laconic  and  business-like  than  Whitefield's  ; 
and  were  preceded  by  slips  of  paper,  containing  abrupt  ques- 
tions, to  which  he  required  an  immediate  ^  yes,'  or  '  no,'  as  he 
put  each  into  her  hand.     The  last  question  was,  '  Have  you  any 
objection  to  become  my  partner  for  life  ?'   And  this  one,  he  gave 
her  only  twenty-four  hours  to  weigh!     ^The  lady  had  more 
wisdom  than  her  suitor,'  says  Dr.  Campbell.     This  is  true ;  but 
still  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  naive  episode,  without  admiring 
Nasmith,  whUst  laughing  at  him;  for,  like  Whitefield,  his  great 
solicitude  was  to  obtain  a  ^true  yokefellow,'  who  might  work 
with  him  in  doing  good. 

Like  most  young  christians  of  ardent  temperament,  Nasmith 
soon  set  his  heart  upon  being  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  His 
success  in  winning  souls  at  home  naturally  led  to  this.  But 
his  new  purpose  did  not  divert  him  from  his  old  work,  in  either 
schools  or  prisons.  He  tested  his  zeal  more  than  ever,  by  doing 
whatever  his  '  hand  found  to  do,'  with  all  his  might.  And  it 
was  well  he  did  so ;  for  Mr.  Ewing,  his  pastor,  and  the  managers 
of  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy,  declined  his  application. 
This  was  a  sore  trial  to  him.  A  similar  disappointment  has 
alienated  the  hearts  of  not  a  few,  from  both  their  pastors,  and 
the  cause  of  Gk)d.  They  would  do  nothing,  because  they  might 
not  do  what  they  wished  chiefly.  Not  so  did  David  Nasmith  act 
or  feel  for  Gk)d.  He  loved  the  friends  who  refused  him,  as  much 
as  ever ;  and  his  old  work,  more  than  ever.  The  only  imprudent 
thing  he  did  in  the  whole  matter,  was,  that  he  threw  up  his 
situation  in  business,  before  he  applied  to  be  a  missionary.    He 
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soon^  however,  fouud  another,  and  then  created  for  himself  new 
spheres  of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  told  all  this  in  his  best  manner ;  and  that 
is  saying  much  for  the  chapters.  We  diflfer  from  him,  however, 
when  he  says : — 

*  Had  David  been  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Africa,  he  would  probably 
have  combined  the  principal  excellencies  of  Vanderkemp  and  of  Mofiat, 
and  given  to  the  church  of  Christ  a  pattern  of  apostolic  zeal,  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  since  apostolic  days.' 

We  doubt  this,  very  much.  Nasmith^s  zeal  and  enterprise 
would,  indeed,  have  been  apostolic  anywhere ;  but  not  so  success- 
ful in  Africa  as  Vanderkemp's  and  Moffat's ;  nor  very  successful 
in  any  heathen  country,  China,  perhaps,  excepted.  For,  both 
his  forte  and  tact  lay  in  setting  others  to  work,  and  in  cutting 
out  work  for  all  varieties  of  talent  and  influence.  Here  his 
power  culminated.  Half  of  it  would  not  have  come  into  play 
at  all,  either  as  wisdom  or  energy,  if  he  had  had  savages  or 
slaves  to  act  upon.  For  although  he  would  have  done  as  much 
for  them  as  any  missionary  they  have  had,  they  would  have 
cramped  him  where  his  chief  strength  lay ;  which  was  in  finding 
out  and  directing  the  strength  of  others,  and  in  setting  the 
young  to  improve  each  other,  and  thus  to  become  useful. 
Looking  therefore,  at  all  his  habits  and  spirit,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  wished  to  go  amongst  the  heathen,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  he  could  have  been  more  out  of  his  element,  than  in 
Africa,  where  he  could  have  organized  neither  Hottentots  nor 
Caffres.  Even  in  India,  the  apathetic  and  irresolute  Hindoos 
were  not  materials  for  his  hands.  But  it  is  useless  to  reason  the 
point.  The  church  at  home  needed  just  such  a  workman  and 
work-master  as  David  Nasmith,  to  rebuke  her  sluggards  by  his 
activity,  to  shame  her  selfishness  by  his  self-sacrificing  benevo- 
lence, and  to  lead  out  her  '  young  men  and  maidens,'  to  pity 
the  perishing  around  them.  She  knew  neither  her  strength 
nor  weakness  for  God's  work,  in  the  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and 
corners  of  our  great  towns  and  cities,  until  he  expostulated  with 
her  on  both,  and  brought  them  to  the  test.  For  the  '  Christian 
Instruction  Society,'  whilst  it  had  turned  to  good  account  her 
'  willing  people,'  especially  in  London,  had  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  the  unwilling. 

It  was  to  bring  on  the  day  of  God's  power  that  Providence 
kept  David  Nasmith  at  home,  and  trained  him  for  work,  which 
Dr.  Campbell  well  calls,  '  neither  less  arduous  nor  less  honour- 
able than  missionary  labour.'  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
author  of  '  Jethro,'  this  point  is  poMCerfully  developed  by  him, 
and  deserves  profound  attention.     So  also  does  the  process  by 
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which  tlic  young  philanthropist  was  trained ;  bat  which  we  can 
only  pflancc  at.  He  became  the  superintendent  of  the  '  Religious 
au(l  (Charitable  Institution  House/  of  Glasgow^  where  he  was^ 
virtually,  the  secretary  of  twenty-three  philanthropic  committees^ 
and  thus  the  daily  associate  of  great  and  good  men,  of  all  denomi- 
imtious  and  parties.  This  was  at  once  a  dreadful  and  delightful 
jHwt  of  observation. 

It  brou*»ht  under  his  notice,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  extremes 
of  actual  j»i>od  and  evil, — of  power  and  weakness, — of  light  and 
davkut^ss.  He  had  for  ever  before  him,  what  Dr.  Campbell 
ha^^pilv  calls  the  *  library  of  real  life/  and  he  read  every  volume 
irf  \X  oart^fullv  wul  pnxverfully,  as  well  as  listened  attentively  to 
X\kfd  ^vft>uuti  and  wactical  commentators  in  each  committee. 
\\\\%  Wiv»  \\^  5H>  stuciitHi  human  nature  and  society  for  years,  and 
»^)k  la)Hmn\i  ft«^  their  improvement,  that  his  health  broke  down 
wudt>r  *  tht^  twwr  and  wear*  of  his  manifold  duties.  Indeed,  they 
wt^iv  l\vt\  u\am\  a^ul  tt>o  di^^ersifiinl,  for  any  man  to  discharge, 
^xt^u  Ix*  hi?4  own  sati.'^fiietion.  But  when  he  did  resign  his  ardu- 
^>u*  ^xrti^Vi.  a  h<i>!*t  ot  the  be«t  men  in  Glasgow  vied  Avith  each 
^mWr  in  lt'»*ti(J^nug  to  his  high  character,  and  extraordinary 
t^rtJoi^new  N>\Tr»  i>erhaps,  did  any  man  leave  his  native  place, 
yn\\\\  *noK  or  so  uumy  testimonials;  although  any  one  of  them 
wtMdd  havt>  Ihtu  a  passport  throughout  the  protestant  world. 

Hoftirt^  he  left  Glasgow,  In^th  his  city  mission  and  young  men's 
»ooiotii\H  were  flourishing,  and  their  reports  circulating  through- 
out Kun>|>e  and  /Vmerioa,  aiul  ewn  in  parts  of  Asia.  This  suc- 
cess and  notoriety  soon  bn>ught  an  application  to  him  from  Ire- 
laud,  and  he  accepted  it,  l>ublin,  he  knew  and  felt,  needed 
a  city  mission,  far  more  than  Glasgow ;  and  therefore,  he  nobly 
tlm>w  his  family  upon  his  own  little  property,  for  their  principal 
support,  as  well  as  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  Ire- 
land in  all  ways,  llow  much  good  he  did  there  we  have  not 
room  to  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  won  the  esteem  of  Ire- 
land's best  evangelists,  and  sacrificed  hatf\d^  property  in  working 
with  them. 

Having  thus  established  twenty  city  missions  in  Ireland,  he 
resolved  to  visit  America  and  Canada  on  the  same  errand,  and 
at  his  own  risk  chiefly ;  and  there  he  formed  sixteen  city  mis- 
sions, and  the  '  American  Young  Men's  Society,'  besides  origi- 
nating other  benevolent  associations.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
went,  on  his  return  from  the  New  World,  to  France,  and  formed 
a  eitv  mission  in  Paris  itself. 

\Ve  cannot  omit  h>  notice  here,  however  it  may  tell,  that 
Pax-id  Xaj^mitK.  in  all  these  travels,  says  almost  as  little  as  Paul 
did,  al>^>ut  tW  x-^li^  W  N<sit\>tl  or  the  scenery  he  passed  through. 
The  C^mw^^  K^Ji»!^f*  <SI   \\^Hs.  obtains  a  few  words  from  him. 
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just  as  Paul  names  the  Areopagus  twice ;  and  these  few  words 
shew  much  good  taste ;  but  that  in  Paris  which  '  stirred  his 
spirit/  was  its  moral  aspect,  and  its  prospects  for  eternity. 
Now,  although  we  could  have  borne,  and  even  welcomed,  some 
graphic  sketches  of  the  varied  scenes  he  passed  through,  because 
at  each  he  was  sure  to  speak  as  a  christian,  to  whomsoever  he 
met  there,  and  thus  to  leave  some  witness  for  God,  we  are  not 
sorry  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  witnessing  for  Grod. 

We  have  more  than  plenty  of  tourists  and  travellers  who  have 
neither  an  eye  nor  a  heart  for  moral  scenery ;  and  whom  the  ro- 
mantic or  the  picturesque  can  at  anytime  divert  from  the  spiritual 
and  immortal.  They  carve  their  names  on  pyramids  and  columns, 
and  breathe  their  sentimentalities  on  Alps  and  Andes,  and  make 
their  guides,  or  the  natives,  stare  at  their  rapturous  enthusiasm; 
but  they  attempt  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  the 
perishing,  and  leave  no  testimony  for  truth  or  eternity  behind 
them.     This  is  so  much  the  fashion  now,  that  it  is  as  refreshing 
as  rare,  to  find  a  traveller  who,  like  Paul,  expends  all  his  powers 
and  sympathies  upon  the  objects  which  absorb  the  attention  of 
Heaven,  and  bear  upon  the  glory  of  God.     We  would  rather 
have  shed  the  tears  that  Dr.  Heugh  wept  over  Geneva,  even  if 
they  had  blinded  us  to  the  glories  of  Mount  Blanc  and  the  Lake 
Leman,  than  have  written  Byron's  living  pictures  of  that  won- 
derful scene.     We  express  this  feeling  strongly,  because  we  des- 
pair of  seeing  great  things  done  or  attempted  for  the  neglected 
classes  of  society,  until  intelligent  and  influential  Christians  at 
large,  recognise,  like  Dr.  Campbell,  moral  grandeur  in  all  minds 
that  can  forget  themselves  in  winning  souls.     We  should  not  Hke, 
indeed,  that  such  minds  estimated  themselves  so  highly  as  he 
rates  them ;  nor  that  they  could  like  him,  calculate  the  results 
of  local  devotedness,  as  these  blend  with  all  the  enterprizes  of 
the  church  catholic,  and  thus  influence  the  world  at  large,  and 
affect  all  time.     We  have  no  objection  to  a  good  deal  of  both 
insight  and  foresight  into  the  onworkings  of  all  well  doing  for 
the  good  of  others  and  the  glory  of  God ;  but  we  are  old  fash- 
ioned enough  to  prefer  doing  good,  just  because  God  bids  us, 
and  points  us  to  ^  the  recompense  of  reward.'     It  is  all  very  well 
that  those  who  have  to  lead  on  the  church  to  '  do  valiantly,' 
should  be  far-sighted,  and  able  to  calculate  consequences,  and 
alive  to  the  sublimity  of  the  process  by  which  effects  become 
causes,  and  thus  form  an  ever-strengthening  stream  of  moral 
power ;  but  somehow  we  never  could  greatly  admire  the  zeal, 
however  active,  that  looked  at,  as  well  as  saw,  how  each  of  its 
doings  must  tell  upon  both  time  and  eternity.   David  Nasmith's 
zeal,  like  that  of  angels,  was  '  swift  to  do  the  will'  of  God,  just 
because  it  was  his  will. 
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We  do  not  think  it  necessary^  even  if  we  had  room^  to  sketch 
Mr.  Nasmith^s  career  in  London^  as  the  founder  of  the  City 
Mission  Society,  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Mission. 
His  metropolitan  history,  as  to  its  surface,  is  not  unknown. 
Our  object,  therefore,  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  his  early 
history,  and  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  thus  to  his  life. 
In  like  manner,  we  deem  it  quite  imnecessary  to  adjudicate 
between  him  and  the  society  from  which  he  separated.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  real  merits  of  that  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  public,  if  at  all  divided  on  it,  feel  alike,  that  but 
for  Da^dd  Nasmith,  London  would  not  have  had  a  catholic  mis- 
sion ;  nor  could  the  managers  who  succeeded  him  have  sustained^ 
it,  but  for  his  plans  and  spirit.  Like  the  temple  which,  although 
built  by  Solomon,  was  planned  by  his  father,  and  displayed 
Da^dd's  taste  and  munificence  in  all  that  constituted  it  a  temple, 
that  society  is  at  once  the  image  and  monument  of  its  founder, 
in  London ;  whilst  his  own  societies  are  so,  to  the  country  at 
large ;  and  all  have  worked  so  well,  and  done  so  much  good, 
that  we  envy  not  the  taste  which  could  contrast  them,  nor  the 
heart  that  can  remember  the  very  few  and  slight  faults  of  their 
author. 

And  now,  most  cordially  do  we  thank  Dr.  Campbell  for 
this  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  digested  it,  although  we  have  not  dissected  it;  that 
we  have  written  under  its  direct  influence,  although  we  have 
not  quoted  from  it ;  and  that  we  feel  deeply  solicitous  for  its 
circulation.  If  we  have  erred  as  to  the  kind  of  our  article,  it 
has  been  from  any  cause  but  heedlessness  or  heartlessness 
towards  either  the  subject  or  the  book.  We  felt  that  Nasmith 
was  not  suflSciently  known  to  general  readers,  and  that  Dr. 
Campbell  needed  no  introduction  to  them.  And  as  we  knew 
the  former  intimately,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  join  with  his 
biographer,  in  claiming  for  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
the  christian  church.  We  give  it,  therefore,  as  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  our  times  have  produced  no  individual,  in  or  out 
of  the  ministry,  who  did  or  sacnficed  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
God,  in  the  circles  where  that  cause  is  most  neglected  and  most 
urgently  needed,  as  David  Nasmith.  We  venture  also  to  predict, 
that  as  the  church  goes  on  to  care  for  the  poor  themselves,  as 
she  does  for  their  children,  that  the  founder  of  City  and  Town 
Missions,  will  rank  with  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools  in  public 
estimation ;  and  his  life  take  its  place  for  ever,  with  the  lives  of 
Howard,  Brainerd,  Wilberforce,  Wesley,  and  Whitefield.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  just  the  book  to  bring  on  rapidly  that '  Day 
of  Power,'  which  shall  make  all  the  people  of  God  vnlling  to 
work  together  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours. 
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Art.  IX.  The  English  Reformation.     By  Francis  Charles  Massingberd, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  South  Ormesby,  Lincolnshire.     London  :  Bams. 

This  volume  is  not  one  which  we  can  recommend  as  convey- 
ing a  correct  or  sufficient  view  of  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  yet  there  are  a  few  points  in  it,  on  account  of 
which,  persons  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  nonconformist  view 
of  that  great  series  of  events,  may  do  well  to  peruse  it.  The 
author  is  a  gentleman  of  extensive  information,  and,  we  should 
infer  from  his  book,  of  a  sober  and  candid  mind.  Though  some 
parts  of  the  work  bear  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness,  there 
are  other  passages,  principally  of  a  descriptive  or  nar- 
rative character,  well  and  feelingly  written.  Several  matters 
of  some  importance  to  a  full  and  proper  view  of  various  ques- 
tions, but  too  frequently  overlooked  or  omitted  by  nonconformist 
writers,  are  here  noticed  in  their  place.  And,  to  mention  one 
more  point  of  interest  to  those  who  are  not  wedded  to  a  low 
sectarianism,  the  bibliography  of  the  Reformation,  as  far  as  it 
was  ecclesiastically  established  by  the  secular  power,  is  here 
given  by  one  who  has  evidently  studied  the  subject  con  amore. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  church  principles  of  the  author  have 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  partiality  inconsistent  with  his 
natural  temper.  In  this  way  he  has  been  led  to  omit  circum- 
stances which  would  have  qualified  some  of  the  commendations 
he  has  bestowed,  and  modified  some  of  the  judgments  to 
which  he  would  conduct  his  readers.  Still  it  was  our  impres- 
sion in  reading  the  work,  that  he  had  overlooked  the  circum- 
stances we  have  just  referred  to,  or  did  not  see  their  bearing  in 
the  light  in  which  we  see  it ;  and  not  that  he  had,  more  New- 
manniano,  suppressed  what  he  was  conscious  would  have  given 
a  difierent  character  to  that  which  he  was  describing. 

In  illustrating  the  points  just  noticed,  we  shall  touch  some  of 
the  most  interesting  topics  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Reformation;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  discussing 
them  at  any  length. 

The  following  extract  narrates  one  of  those  interesting  facts 
which  occasionally  lend  an  interest  to  the  history  of  troubled 
times ;  it  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  manner  in 
introducing  picturesque  details  and  glimpses  of  character. 

'  There  was  a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  Edward  Barton,  of  Longnor, 
who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  reformed  doctrine.  He  had  often 
been  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for 
his  religion,  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  privately  continued  at  his  own 
house  throughout  these  dangerous  times.  He  was  an  aged  man,  but 
his  feelings  were  alive  to  the  miseries  of  his  country,  and  the  afflictions 
of  the  church.     The  reports  of  the  queen's  illness  had  reached  his  resi- 
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King  Philip^s  stay  in  England^  acted  as  confessor  to 
Mary.    This  man  hayings  while  in  England^  participated 
Ihe  guilt  of  persecution^  was  promoted  in  1559  to  the  dignity 
nrimate  of  Spain^  and  shortly  afterwards  summoned  to  attend 
'  deafh-bed  of  Charles  the  Fifth.     '  When  he  came,  he  found 
,  emperor  near  his  end :  holding  in  his  hand  a  crucifix,  and 
on  his  knees  by  his  bedside,  he  said :  '  Let  your  majesty 
good  comfort ;  sin  has  no  more  power — the  death  of  Jesus 
has  blotted  out  all  that  was  against  you — all  is  pardoned.' 
true  that  this  language  addressed  to  such  a  man  as  Charles, 
it  any  mention  of  repentance,  and  implying  the  evan- 
character  of  whatever  assent  might  be  expressed  by  the 
t,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  alone  establishing  Carranea's 
on  of  salvation  by  faith.     But  we  may  probably  infer 
the  view  the  bystanders  took  of  his  conduct  on  the  ocea- 
ns expressing  contempt  for  the  sacrament  of  confession,  in 
_  absolution  without  it,  and  from  his  long  imprisonment 
the  Inquisition,  that  we  have  in  these  words  the  intimation 
ngehcal  truth  possibly  imbibed  in  England,  when  he  offi- 
m  preacher  at  the  burning  of  the  martrys. 
the  seventh  chapter,  pp.  154, 158,  there  is  a  very  graphic 
iption  of  the  sort  of  contest  which  sometimes  took  place 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  different  mendicant  orders 
■PMmd  the  dying  bed  of  the  wealthy ;  and  in  the  tenth  chapter 
Ihnre  is  another,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  Erasmus's  visit 
l||r^Canterbury,  and  inspection  of  the  relics  of  Saint  Thomas 
iket.     Both  are  derived  from  the  distinguished  writer  just 
oned,  and  give  curious  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  state  of 
in  the  fifteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
"'As  a  subject,  treated  by  Mr.  Massingberd,  though  too  fire- 
fliieiitljr  passed  over  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  describe 
|p»  various  movements  in  society,  by  which  the  way  was  provi- 
dentially prepared  for  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ve  may  notice  the  accounts  of  Wykeham,  Chicheley  and  Wayn- 
fitety  in  the  tenth  chapter.     When  Mr.  Massingberd,  however, 
If^iesents  Wykeham  and  Waynfleet,  as  '  men  of  primitive  vir- 
n^  whose  love  of  order  and  obedience  led  them  to  cling  to  the 
ytngious  systems  which  they  found,  but  whose  hearts  were 
^ihqtfy  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  Christianity,'  he  seems  to  go  rather 
Ibo  &r.     He  owns,  indeed,  immediately  afterwards,  that  Wyke- 
nim  '  was  among  the  bishops  engaged  in  suppressing  WycliflPs 
Opinions,'  and  that  Waynflete  ^  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Bishop 
]foicock ;'  but  on  the  other  side,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  their 
fbondations  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.     His  position  is,  that 
'fhese  illustrious  men  were  laying  a  sure  foimdation  for  the 
revival  of  religious  truth  in  the  colleges  which  they  endowed;' 
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dence,  ncwr  Shrewsbury,  when  one  morning  the  church  bells  of  St. 
Chad's  were  heard  to  ring  merrily,  and  he  thought  it  possible  these 
sounds  might  announce  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  His 
son  undertook  to  go  to  learn  the  news ;  and,  as  the  road  by  which  he 
would  return  passed  in  firont  of  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  to  reach  the  bridge  below,  it  was  agreed  that,  if  the  surmise 
should  prove  true,  he  should  wave  his  handkerchief  as  he  passed,  to 
signify  it  to  his  father.  The  old  man  watched  for  his  return,  and  saw 
the  signal :  it  told  of  restored  peace  and  Hberty,  not  to  himself  only, 
but  to  his  country  and  his  religion,  and  he  went  into  his  house,  breathed 
his  mmc  dimittis,  and  laid  him  down  and  died.  They  buried  him  in  his 
garden,  because  it  was  not  yet  lawful  to  bury  a  heretic  in  the  church- 
yard ;  and  his  epitaph,  preserved  by  his  descendants,  relates  the  inci- 
dent, and  why  he  was  like  his  Saviour  in  his  place  of  sepulture. 

'  It  was  with  such  men  as  this,  and  not  with  those  who  acted  a  more 
prominent  part  upon  the  public  stage,  not  in  the  retainers  of  political 
Miction,  or  those  who  sought  only  for  spoil,  that  the  Reformation  gained 
its  moral  strength.  The  persecution  drove  earnest  men  to  think  and 
meditate  why  they  ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  and  enquiry  could 
not  be  repressed.  A  stubborn  opponent  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
Julius  Palmer,  was  a  spectator  of  the  death  of  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
Their  fortitude  and  faithfulness  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he 
could  not  rest  till  he  had  searched  the  scriptures  to  ascertain  the  grounds 
of  the  faith  which  they  professed.  The  result  was  conviction  to  himsdf, 
and  a  determination  to  ofier  himself  to  the  same  trial.  He  persevered 
and  suffered  at  the  stake.  Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Tuente  was  among 
the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  attended  Philip  to  this  country.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  preachers  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  his  learning  and 
eloquence  made  his  character  as  famous  as  his  private  worth  made  him 
beloved.  He  returned  to  Spain,  and  began  to  expound  scripture,  and 
write  catechisms  for  his  countrymen ;  but  when  the  people  crowded  to 
his  preaching,  he  was  almost  immediately  accused  and  imprisoned.  His 
death  in  a  dark  cell  of  the  inquisition,  left  only  his  effigy  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake.  Charles  the  Fifth  heard  of  his  arrest  a  short  time  before  his 
death  '  If  Ponce  is  a  heretic,'  he  said,  '  it  is  time  to  look  to  it ;  for  he 
is  no  common  man.' ' — pp.  405—407. 

Besides  various  early  English  authorities  of  whicli  Mr.  Mas- 
singberd  states  that^  though  generally  neglected  by  historians^ 
he  has  availed  himself^  such  as  some  portions  ofWycliflTc's  writings 
which  exist  only  in  manuscript^  with  other  manuscripts  of  the 
same  or  an  earlier  age,  and  among  them  a  very  early  one  relating 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Minorites  in  England,  he  also  mentions 
that  he  has  obtained  some  valuable  information  from  the  Spanish 
writers  of  Queen  Mary's  time.  From  these  it  is  evident  that 
the  Spanish  party  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  persecutions  of  that 
unhappy  period.  Florente's  '  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion/ has  also  contributed  some  interesting  facts,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  account  given  in  pages  407  and  408  of  Carranza,  who. 
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during  King  Philip's  stay  in  England^  acted  as  confessor  to 
Queen  Mary.  This  man  hayings  while  in  England^  participated 
in  the  guilt  of  persecution,  was  promoted  in  1559  to  the  dignity 
of  Primate  of  Spain,  and  shortly  afterwards  summoned  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  '  When  he  came,  he  found 
the  emperor  near  his  end :  holding  in  his  hand  a  crucifix,  and 
£edling  on  his  knees  by  his  bedside,  he  said :  '  Let  your  majesty 
be  of  good  comfort ;  sin  has  no  more  power — the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  blotted  out  all  that  was  against  you — all  is  pardoned.' 
It  is  true  that  this  language  addressed  to  such  a  man  as  Charles, 
without  any  mention  of  repentance,  and  implying  the  evan- 
gelical character  of  whatever  assent  might  be  expressed  by  the 
patient,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  alone  establishing  Carranza's 
conviction  of  salvation  by  faith.  But  we  may  probably  infer 
firom  the  view  the  bystanders  took  of  his  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  expressing  contempt  for  the  sacrament  of  confession,  in 
giving  absolution  without  it,  and  from  his  long  imprisonment 
by  the  Inquisition,  that  we  have  in  these  words  the  intimation 
of  evangeUcal  truth  possibly  imbibed  in  England,  when  he  offi- 
ciated ajsi  preacher  at  the  bmming  of  the  martrys. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  pp.  154, 158,  there  is  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  sort  of  contest  which  sometimes  took  place 
between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  different  mendicant  orders 
around  the  dying  bed  of  the  wealthy ;  and  in  the  tenth  chapter 
there  is  another,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  Erasmus's  visit 
to  Canterbury,  and  inspection  of  the  relics  of  Saini  Thomas 
a'Becket.  Both  are  derived  from  the  distinguished  writer  just 
mentioned,  and  give  curious  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  fifteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

As  a  subject,  treated  by  Mr.  Massingberd,  though  too  fre- 
quently passed  over  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  describe 
the  various  movements  in  society,  by  which  the  way  was  provi- 
dentially prepared  for  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  may  notice  the  accounts  of  Wykeham,  Chicheley  and  Wayn- 
flete,  in  the  tenth  chapter.  When  Mr.  Massingberd,  however, 
represents  Wykeham  and  Waynfleet,  as  '  men  of  primitive  vir- 
tue, whose  love  of  order  and  obedience  led  them  to  cling  to  the 
religious  systems  which  they  found,  but  whose  hearts  were 
deeply  imbued unth  a  spirit  of  Christianity, *  he  seems  to  go  rather 
too  far.  He  owns,  indeed,  immediately  afterwards,  that  Wyke- 
ham '  was  among  the  bishops  engaged  in  suppressing  WycliflPs 
opinions,'  and  that  Waynflete  '  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Bishop 
Peacock ;'  but  on  the  other  side,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  their 
foundations  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  His  position  is,  that 
'these  illustrious  men  were  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
revival  of  religious  truth  in  the  colleges  which  they  endowed  f 
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and  he  proceeds  accordingly  to  quote  Wykeham's  own  state- 
ment of  his  motives  in  devoting  his  wealth  to  the  foundation  of 
his  two  colleges,  as  if  that  statement  proved  his  anxiety  for  the 
revival  of  religious  truth.     It  proves,  unhappily,  nothing  of  the 
kind.     It  certainly  expresses  his  determination  not  to  found 
an  establishment  subservient  to  the  rule  of  any  of  the  ^  religious 
orders'  then  existing ;  and  his  convictions,  that  '  he  could  not 
any  where  find,  that  the  ordinances  of  their  founders,  according 
to  their  true  design  and  intention,  were  at  present  observed  by 
any  of  them/     But  in  these  expressions  we  see  nothing  more 
than  any  secular  churchman  of  the  age,  howe/er  zealous  for  the 
papal  errors,  would  have  said.     No  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  England  is  more  clearly  established  than  this — that  in 
exact  proportion,  as  the  regular  clergy  increased  in  numbers  and 
importance,  the  authority  of  the  secular  clergy  declined.     That 
Wykeham  therefore  determined,  instead  of  increasing  this  nui- 
sance, and  so  swelling  the  great  cry  for  reformation,  to  establish 
two  colleges  of  students,  for  the  '  honour  of  God  and  increase  of 
his  worship,  for  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  christian  faith, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,'  need  not 
surprise  us.     His  object,  however,  and  that  of  Chicheley  and 
Waynflete,  was  not  to  revive  religious  truth,  by  exploding  any 
of  the  errors  of  the  papal  creed,  to  all  the  corruption  of  which 
they  were  themselves  addicted,  but  merely,  as  we  have  hinted,  to 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  regular  orders,  and  check  the 
public  scandals  which  their  unrestrained  profligacy  had  brought 
upon  the  church  in  general.     If  the  institutions  which  they 
founded,  became  in  the  course  of  events  instiTimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  such  was  not  the  fruit  they  calcu- 
lated upon.     The  consent  of  Pope  Innocent  VIIL,  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Selborne  priory  in  Hampshire ;  and  the  alienation  of 
its  lauds,,  to  the  newly  founded  Magdalen  College,  is  a  proof 
that,  so  far  as  the  known  character  and  intentions  of  the  founder, 
and  the  actual  statutes  of  the  college  were  concerned,  there  was 
nothing  to  which  the  pope  himself  was  unwilling  to  give  his 
sanction. 

This  point  appears  so  very  clear,  that  we  should  certainly  not 
dwell  upon  it,  but  for  the  efl^ectual  refutation  of  the  author's 
statement  which,  since  writing  the  above,  we  accidentally  lighted 
upon,  in  tiu'uing  over  the  leaves  of  his  third  chapter.  We  had 
forgotten  the  passage,  but  it  takes  up  the  very  points  we  were 
about  to  compress  into  a  note.  Speaking  of  the  cathedral 
churches  and  seats  of  learning,  which  were  established  and 
endowed  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation,  the 

author  adds : — 

*  But  ....  we  must  not  forget  the  strange  rites  by  which  these 
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buildings  were  profianed,  or  the  strange  doctrines  which  were  taught,  or 
the  mistaken  and  corrupt  piety  which,  in  many  instances,  led  to  their 
.  foundation.     No  kind  of  institution  was  more  common  in  WicklifiTs  age, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  than  that  of  chantries,  or  colleges  of  priests, 
retained  to  say  masses  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  and  their 
famihes.     This  founding  of  chantries  seems  to  have  increased  as  the 
zeal  for  founding  monasteries  and  friaries  declined.     The  prelates  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  greatly  encouraged  it ;  it  continued  in  the 
following  century  ;  and  archbishop  Chicheley's  college  at  Oxford,  which 
remains  to  this  day,  was  originally  a  household  of  priests  appointed  to 
say  masses  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  Henry  the  Fifth's 
wars  in  France,  of  which  he  had  been  a  chief  adviser.     There  is  some- 
thing hard-hearted  in  the  character  of  these  charities.    These  foundations 
were  not  only  injurious  in  promoting  the  practice  of  a  superstitious 
worship,  but  they  often  supplanted  some  better  foundation  which  existed 
before.     Hospitals  were  turned  into  these  colleges  of  massing  priests  : 
and  the  feuds  which  had  maintained  the  living  poor,  were  turned  to  pay 
for  masses  for  the  benefit  of  rich  men  that  were  dead. — p.  62. 

That  Wykeham  and  Waynflete  were,  like  Chicheley,  chargeable 
with  promoting  the  practice  of  a  superstitious  worship,  is  evident 
from  the  magnificent  chantry  of  the  former  (founded  by  himself) 
in  Winchester  cathedral ;   and  to  say  nothing  of  Waynflete's 
chantry  in  the  same  cathedral,  the  explicit  provisions  of  the 
latter  as  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  Magdalen  College,  for 
quarterly  masses  '  for  the  souls  of  the  most  illustrious  Princes 
Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  the  Lord 
Ralph  Cromwell,  John  Fastolf,  Richard  and  Margery,  our  pa- 
rents, and  the  other  benefactors  of  the  college;  and  for  the 
souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed  /  at  which  quarterly  '  services 
for  the  dead,  commendations  and  mass,  the  president,  fellows, 
and  scholars,  and  the  chaplain  and  clerks  of  the  chapel,  all  and 
singular  aforementioned,  if  present  in  the  university,  should, 
and  also  are  bounden  to  attend,  in  virtue  of  their  oath  in  the 
absence  of  grievous  sickness.*     The  section  just  quoted  also 
proceeds  to  require  that  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
founder,  and  of  all  the  faithful  deceased  should  be  '  for  ever 
said  in   the   hall   after   dinner,   and  also,  after  supper,  when 
grace    is    done  :*    and    further,     '  that    on    every    Saturday 
throughout  the  year,  and  on  all  the  eves  of  the  feasts  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  after  compline,  all  and  each  of  the  said 
fellows  and  scholars,  and  ministers  of  our  chapels,  do  devoutly 
perform  among  themselves  in  the  common  hall,  by  rote,  an 
antiphone  in  honour  of  the  said  glorious  virgin  ;*  and,  '  in  like 
manner,  that  the  said  president  and  each  of  the  fellows  of  the 
said  college  do  hear,  every  day  if  they  conveniently  can,  one 
mass,  unless  they  be  priests-fellows  who  say  it  in  their  own 
proper  person ;  and  that  while  they  are  hearing  mass,  or  at  some 
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other  hour  of  the  day,  if  they  be  prevented  at  mass-time,  they 
do  say  in  honour  and  remembrance  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin, 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  possible  devont- 
ness,  on  their  bended  knees,  ^//y  times  oveVy  the  angelical  satuta- 
Hon,  [Ave  Maria,]  together  with  the  Lord's  prayer  after  every 
two  rehearsals  of  the  salutation  aforesaid ;  touching  all  which 
particulars  we  strictly  burthen  the  consciences  of  all  and  each 
of  them  before  the  Most  High/* 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  these  particulars,  not  with  the 
view  of  exaggerating  the  superstition  of  the  prelates  in  question, 
but  of  showing  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  historical  truth  to 
represent  them  as  men,  who,  though  clinging  through  the  love 
of  order  and  obedience  to  the  religious  system  which  they  found, 
were  yet  in  heart  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  revival  of  religious  truth  in 
the  colleges  which  they  endowed.  Still  we  dispute  not  their 
distinguished  merit  in  various  civil  aspects,  and  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  feeling,  wherever  it  exists,  which  finds  gratifica- 
tion in  detracting  from  the  character  of  any  who,  in  tJie  judg- 
ment of  their  own  age  and  generation,  were  creditably  and  use- 
fully occupied  in  the  public  service,  because  they  either  had  not 
the  light  which  we  have,  or  did  not  readily  receive  that  which 
had  begun  to  shine  around  them. 

We  have  perused  with  much  interest  the  brief  account  which 
Mr.  Massingberd  has  given  of  the  Bibliography  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  preparation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  Of  course  we  do  fiot  agree  in 
all  his  opinions^on  the  subject,  and  there  are  a  few  points  which, 
probably,  on  account  of  the  brevity  he  was  obliged  to  use,  are 
not  quite  accurately  given.  He  says,  for  instance,  p.  857,  that 
the  address  in  '  our  present  communion  service,  to  be  used  when 
the  people  are  negligent  to  come,  was  composed  by  Peter  Mar- 
tyr. The  facts  are,  that  that  address,  as  it  originally  stood, 
was  composed  by  that  reformer,  but  that  it  was  altered  in  1662. 
The  commencement  which  now  reads, '  Dearly  beloved  brethren, 

on 1  intend,  by  Gk)d's  grace,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper,* 

was  first  written,  '  We  be  come  together  at  this  time,  dearly  be^ 
loved  brethren,  to  feed  at  the  Lord's  Supper ;'  and  besides  that^ 
the  address,  as  it  now  stands,  omits  a  laj^e  part  of  the  original 
form,  there  are  several  other  variations.  We  state  these  facts, 
not  because  we  conceive  they  were  designedly  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Massingberd,  who  probably  thought  the  thing  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  the  address  was  altered  principally  to  adapt  it  to  the 

•  *  Statutes  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  now  first  translated  and  published 
by  G.  R.  M.  Ward,  Esq.,  M.A.,  barrister  at  law,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  deputy  high  steward  of  the  University,  Oxford.    1840.' 
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use  of  announcing  the  communion  on  some  future  day,  but  it 
will  be  obvious  that  even  in  the  opening  sentence  there  is  a 
change  of  style,  and  many  will  recognise  Peter  Martyr's  hand 
in  the  original  form,  who  would  hardly  do  so  in  that  which  has 
been  substituted  for  it. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  in* 
terest  in  Mr.  Massingberd's  volume,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add 
a  few  words.  It  is  obvious  that  an  angUcan  clergyman  cannot, 
consistently,  speak  of  the  Beformation  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy 
the  YiewB  of  a  nonconformist  parent.  The  volume  indeed  bears 
indubitable  traces  of  the  most  modem  aspect  of  high  church  prin- 
ciples. It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  different  book  from  Mr, 
Blunt's  '  Sketch  of  the  Keformation  in  England,^  published  in 
1832,  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Murray's '  Family  Library.^  It  is  less  secu- 
lar, and  more  sacerdotal.  A  mild  Puseyism  (our  author  cannot 
complain  of  this  term,  as  he  uses  Calvinism),  pervades  it 
throughout.  We  are  therefore  prepared  for  such  expressions,  as 
'remorseless  puritans,^  (p.  26).  'Calvinism  has  always  been 
united  with  a  zeal  for  persecution,'  (p.  367)  j  '  Coverdale 
was  a  devout  man,  and  a  friend  of  peace,  but  desired  rather 
too  much  to  have  it  in  his  own  way,'  (p.  366,  &c.) ;  neither  are 
we  surprised,  when  our  author,  after  telling  us  in  page  345, 
that  Bidley  called  the  communion  a  sacrifice  not  only  in  terms, 
but  according  to  the  mystery  it  represented,  asks :  '  Is  there 
not  too  much  dispute  about  it  now,  seeing  how  little  difference 
there  is  in  fact  between  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  and  a  com- 
memoration of  a  sacrifice  V  And  when  he  says,  on  page  347, 
'  This  was  indeed  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  but  such  as  to  shut  out 
all  notion  of  purgatory ;  and  as  it  is  according  to  very  ancient 
precedent,  many  pious  persons  wished  it  had  been  retained/ 
we  question  if  our  author  would  regard  it  as  an  injustice  to 
include  him  in  the  number  of  those  who  would  have  retained  it. 

These  passages,  however,  which  are  but  hints  of  the  points  of 
view  from  which  Mr.  Massingberd  regards  the  whole  subject, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  person  who  stands  on  the 
ground  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  has  not  realized  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  from  popery.  Otherwise  it  is  an 
attractive  work,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  most  of  the 
volumes  in  the  'Englishman's  Library,'  against  which  we 
would  strenuously  caution  all  parents  who  are  zealous  for  '  the 
fiaith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  as  a  series  of  libels  upon 
truth,  conscience,  and  charity,  utterly  unworthy  of  admission 
into  a  christian  family. 
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Art.  X.  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses;  or  the  Books  of  Moses  lUus* 
trated  by  the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin.  From  the  German,  by  R.  D.  C. 
Robbins.     Andover  and  New  York.     1843.     12mo.     pp.  xli.,  300. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  translations  of  useful  theological  works 
from  the  German,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  our  American  brethren.  The  name  of  the 
author,  Hengstenberg,  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers; 
and  any  work  that  comes  before  us  under  the  high  sanction  of 
his  name,  is  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect.  Indeed,  the 
original  work,  ^  Die  Biicher  Mosis  und  Aegypten,'  must  haye 
come  under  the  knowledge  of  many  theological  readers  before 
it  appeared  in  an  English  dress ;  and  we  rejoice  that  we  are  at 
length  enabled  to  bring  the  translation  of  it  under  more  exten- 
sive notice.  Considering  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  German  scholars,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  the  present,  is  with  them,  almost  the  only  work  which  appUes 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  to  the  illustration 
of  Scripture.  In  our  own  country  enough  has  been  done  in  this 
line,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  enough ;  for  it  is  the  fault 
of  our  literature  that  no  sooner  is  a  new  idea  of  anv  kind  started 
by  any  writer,  than  straightway  a  pack  of  authors  start  after  it 
in  full  cry,  till  it  is  hunted  to  the  very  death,  and  torn  utterly 
to  ribbands  among  them.  Hence  illustrations  of  scripture  from 
Egyptian  antiquities  have  by  this  time  become  anything  but 
attractive.  We  have  had  our  fill  of  them,  and  desire  no  more; 
and  it  needed  all  the  influence  of  Hengstenberg's  name,  and  all 
our  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  view  which  a  first-rate  German 
theologian  was  likely  to  take  of  the  subject,  to  induce  us  to 
bestow  our  attention  on  '  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses.' 

There  is  much  in  these  pages  which,  however  new  in  Ger- 
many, will  not  appear  very  fresh  to  the  English  reader :  but  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  man  of  Hengstenberg's  great  intellec- 
tual resources  and  immense  erudition,  to  write  earnestly  on  any 
subject  without  producing  something  valuable  and  interesting. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  present  work,  which,  besides, 
derives  considerable  novelty  from  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it 
is  cast.  It  is  in  fact  essentially  controversial,  and  it  continues 
to  be  such  in  the  translation,  although  the  translator  has  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  somewhat  of  its  controversial  aspect  at  the 
expence,  we  fear,  of  occasionally  rendering  the  object  indistinct. 

That  object  is  to  disprove,  by  evidence  deduced  from 
monuments,  the  assertions  of  Von  Bohlen,  and  other  neo- 
logical  writers,  who  allege,  that  the  mistakes  and  inaccuracies 
of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  relation  to  Egypt,  prove 
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tliat  he  lived  out  of  Egypt^  and  long  after  the  time  of  Moses. 
This  was  almost  too  easy  a  task  for  such  a  man  as  Hengsten- 
berg;  and  he  has  accomplished  it  with  ability  and  success.  It 
is  however  a  curious  and  illustrative  fact,  that  this  writer,  who 
is  in  Germany  the  Coryphaeus  of  evangelical  orthodoxy,  and  is 
here  expressly  battling  against  lax  notions  and  crude  know- 
ledge— which  is  but  another  form  of  ignorance, — this  very  man 
does,  now  and  then,  come  out  with  a  positive  opinion  calculated 
to  stagger  our  plain  EngUsh  sense,  and  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  even  first-class  Grerman  orthodoxy. 

The  character  of  the  work  will  be  best  exemplified  by  a  few 
extracts : — 

The  Marriage  of  Joseph, — According  to  Gen.  xli.  45,  Pharaoh  gives 
to  Joseph,  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiphera  the  priest  of  On,  in  mar- 
riage. The  name  Potiphera,  Petiphra,  he  who  belongs  to  the  sun,  is 
very  common  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  This  name  is  especiaUy 
appropriate  for  the  priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis.  Since  Pharaoh  evidently 
intended  by  this  act  to  establish  the  power  bestowed  on  Joseph  upon  a 
firm  basis,  it  is  implied  in  this  account :  first,  that  the  Egyptian  high- 
priest  occupied  a  very  important  position,  and  secondly,  that  among  them 
the  high-priest  of  On  was  the  most  distinguished.  Both  these  points  are 
confirmed  by  history.  The  follovring  words  of  Heeren  will  show  how  con- 
spicuous the  station  of  the  high-priest  in  general  was : — *  The  priesthood 
belonging  to  each  temple  were  again  organized  among  themselves  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  They  had  a  high-priest,  whose  office  was  also 
hereditary.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  stations  of  the 
high-priests  in  the  principal  cities  in  Egypt,  were  first  and  highest.  They 
were  in  a  manner  hereditary  princes,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  kings, 
and  enjoyed  almost  the  same  prerogatives.  Their  Egyptian  title, 
Pirdmis,  was,  according  to  the  explanation  of  Herodotus,  equivalent  to 
the  noble  and  good  (koXoc  Kqyadbc)  ;  which  however  does  not  refer 
perhaps  to  moral  character,  but  to  nobility  of  descent.  Their  statues 
were  placed  in  the  temples.  When  they  are  introduced  into  history, 
they  appear  as  the  first  persons  of  the  state.'  The  passage  of  Bahr  on 
Herodotus,  ii.  3,  (where  the  priests  of  Heliopohs  are  described  as  the 
most  learned  among  all  the  Egyptians),  shows,  that  among  the  Eg3rptian 
colleges  of  priests,  the  one  at  On.  or  Heliopohs,  took  the  precedence  ; 
consequently,  the  high-priest  of  On  was  the  most  distinguished.  The 
great  antiquity  of  rehgious  worship  at  On  is  also  attested  by  the  monu- 
ments. Wilkinson  says  : — '  During  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  (whom  he 
makes  contemporary  with  Moses),  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  was  either 
founded  or  received  additions,  and  one  of  the  obehsks  bearing  his  name 
attests  the  skill  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  difficult  art  of 
sculpturing  granite.*      ' 

'Von  Bohlen  has  attempted  to  make  out  a  contradiction  in  this 
account,  which  accords  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  with  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  Egypt : — '  An  alliance  of  intolerant  priests,'  says  he,  *  with  a 
foreign  shepherd,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  Egyptians. 
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But  the  connection  took  place  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  king, 
and  the  high-priest  of  On,   less   dared  to  disobey  the  king,  since, 
according  to  the  result  of  modem  investigations,  the  Pharaohs  them- 
sdves  at  all  times  were  invested  with  the  highest  sacerdotal  dig^tj, 
and  consequently  possessed,  not  an  external  authority  merely,  over  the 
priesthood.     The  transaction  assumes  an  entirely  difierent  aspect  when 
we  consider  that  Joseph  did  not  by  any  means  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
high-priest,  while  a  foretgn  shepherd,  but  after  he  had  been  fully  natural- 
ized by  the  king,  had  assomed  the  Egyptian  dress,  taken  an  Egyptian 
name,  etc.     Chap,  xliii,  32,  shows,  tliat  JxMeph  had  formally  withdrawn 
from  the  community  of  his  own  people,  and  fl»imw<wl  hjmaiJf  j/fjj^  the 
Egyptians.    In  the  circumstance  that  this  is  represented  as  necseasnry,  ai 
well  as  in  the  fact  that  Pharaoh  believed  it  important  to  give  a  firm  basis 
to  the  position  of  Joseph  by  a  union  with  the  daughter  of  the  hi^- 
priest  of  On,  we  plainly  recognise  the  traces  of  that  Egyptian  intoler- 
ance, which  V.  Bohlen  fails  to  perceive  here,  and  which  in  later  times 
certainly  appears  to  have  very  much  increased.' — pp.  32 — 34. 

'  Prohibition  of  Marriages  between  near  Relatives,  Lev.  xviii. — ^The  law 
concerning  unlawful  intercoiu-se,  in  Lev.  xviii.,  in  which  marriages  be- 
tween near  relatives  occupies  the  first  place,  is  in  verse  3,  accompanied 
by  the  words,  '  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  E^g3rpt,  wherein  ye  dwelt, 
shall  ye  not  do.'  Truly,  among  no  people  of  antiquity  was  the  moral 
feeling,  with  reference  to  marriage  among  relatives,  so  blunted  as  among 
the  figyptians.  The  marriage  with  the  sister,  so  strongly  forbidden  by 
Moses,  was  considered  among  them  as  unconditicxoally  allowable. 
Diodorus  says  :  '  It  is,  contrary  to  the  common  custom,  lawful  amoo^ 
the  Eg3rptians  to  marry  a  sister,  since  such  a  union,  in  the  case  of  Tsis, 
was  so  fortunate  in  its  consequences.'  Pausanias  says  of  Philadelphm, 
who  married  his  sister  by  birth :  '  He  in  this  did  that  which  was  by  no 
means  lawful  among  the  Macedonians,  but  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  Egyptians,  over  whom  he  ruled.'  Philo  relates  of  the 
Eg3rptian  lawgiver,  that  he  gave  permission  to  all  to  marry  their  sisterB» 
those  who  are  sisters  by  birth,  not  less  than  step- sisters,  those  of  like 
age  and  older,  not  less  than  the  younger.  '  By  the  sculpture  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,'  remarks  Wilkinson,  '  it  is  fully  authenticated,  tiiat 
this  law  was  in  force  in  the  earliest  times.' — p.  218. 

'  The  Festival  of  the  Golden  Calf,  Exod.  xxxii.,  and  Lev.  xvii.  7. — ^A 
succession  of  allusions  to  Egypt  are  found  in  the  23rd  chapter  of  Exodus* 
That  the  representation  of  Jehovah  under  the  image  of  the  golden  cslfi 
is  only  explainable  on  the  supposition  of  Egyptian  influence,  and  that  it 
stands  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Apis,  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  the  '  Contributions.'  In  the  same  work  it  was  also  shown  that  striking 
analogy  is  found  in  the  descriptions  of  the  feasts  of  the  gods  among  the 
Egyptians,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  festival  of  the  golden  calf  was 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  passages: 
ver.  6.  '  And  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  plu^.' 
Ver.  17,  'And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people  as  they 
shouted,  he  said  unto  Moses,  '  There  is  a  noise  of  men  in  the  camp.' 
Ver.  18,  where  Moses  says,  '  The  noise  of  song  I  hear.'     And  in  verse 
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19,'  And  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dancing/  The  most  ancient  popular 
rites  of  the  Elgjrptians  were,  according  to  Creuzer,  of  the  nature  of  the 
or^es,  and  the  fundamental  character  of  their  rehgion  was  Bacchanalian. 
Sensual  songs  were  sung,  with  the  accompaniment  of  noisy  instruments. 
Of  the  yearly  journey  to  Bubastis,  Herodotus  says  :  *  Throughout  the 
whole  journey,  some  of  the  women  strike  the  cymbal,  whilst  men  play 
the  flute,  and  the  rest  of  the  women  and  men  sing  and  clap  with  their 
hands  ;  and  when  they,  in  their  journey,  come  near  a  town,  they  bring 
the  boat  near  the  shore,  and  conduct  themselves  as  follows ;  some  of  the 
women  do  as  I  have  already  described,  some  jeer  at  the  women  of  the  town, 
with  loud  voices,  and  some  dance,'  while  otiiers  commit  other  unseemly 
acts.  Especially  is  it  said  concerning  the  feast  of  Apis, '  But  when  Cambyses 
came  to  Memphis,  Apis  (whom  the  Grreeks  call  Epaphos)  was  shown  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  as  he  appeared,  the  Egyptians  forthwith  put  on  their 
most  costly  garments  and  exulted/ 

'  Just  as  here,  in  a  manner  throughout  inimitable  by  one  of  later 
times,  the  circumstances,  tendencies,  and  feehngs  of  the  people  who  had 
grown  up  under  Egyptian  influences,  are  exhibited  with  incontrovertible 
truth.     So  are  they,  also,  in  the  passage.  Lev.  xvii.  7,  already  ex- 
plained at  large  in  a  former  work.     It  is  there  said,  in  reference  to  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  '  They  shall  no  longer  offer  these  sacrifices  to  he- 
goats  (p^Wp),  after  which  they  have  lusted/  The  opposition  which  exists 
between  a  he-goat  and  a  god,  was  removed  in  the  Egyptian  religion, 
and  in  it  only.     '  The  he- goat,  and  also  Pan,  were  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  named  Mendes,'  says  Herodotus,  and  almost  all  the  Greeks 
fouow  him.     This  identity  of  names  between  the  god  and  the  he-goat  is 
explained  by  the  pantheistic  element  in  the  Egjrptian  conception  of  the 
world.    The  he-goat  was  not  barely  a  symbol  of  Mendes,  for  whom  the 
Greeks,  looking  away  from  the  other  great  diflerences,  because  of  the 
fonn  of  the  he-goat  and  his  wantonness,  substituted  Pan,  but  the  phy- 
sical presentation,  the  incarnation  of  this  god,  and  was  therefore  con- 
sidered holy  and  as  worthy  of  divine  honour.     The  service  of  the  he- 
goat,  as  a  deity,  was  very  anciently  performed  in  Egypt,  and  he  was 
the  participant  of  very  high  honour  among  them,  so  that  we  must 
^^ssarily  expect  the  idolatrous  inclination  of  the  Israelites  awakened 
^er  a  short  slumber,  to  be  also  directed  specially  to  this  deity.' — 
pp.215— 217. 

As  there  are  several  claimants  for  the  honour,  such  as  it  is, 
rf  having  first  in  this  country  applied  the  Egyptian  monuments 
^  the  iUustration  of  Scripture,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
^ting  our  own  impression  on  the  subject. 

The  first  claimant  is  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Home,  who  in  the 
**te  editions  of  his  ^  Introduction'  states  that  in  the  sixth  edition, 
published  in  1828,  ^Eg)rptian  antiquities  were  for  the  first  time 
(*t  least  in  this  country)  applied  to  the  collateral  confirmation, 
^ud  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Now  as  this  occurs  in 
^ioticing  the  work  of  another  writer,  published  twelve  years 
*fter,  on  this  subject,  it  has  the  eflFect  of  being  a  caution  to  the 
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reader,  lest  he  should  suppose  that  the  work  here  under  notice 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  been  produced.  This  does 
not  seem  altogether  fair.  It  has  not  been  without  trouble  that 
we  have  been  able  to  find  in  what  part  of  Mr.  Home's  huge 
work  this  infinitesmal  dose  of  illustrations  of  scripture  firom 
Egyptian  antiquities  is  to  be  found..  We  had  at  length  the 
good  fortune  to  light  upon  it,  and  find  that  it  consists  of  exactly 
two  pages y  in  which  M.  Champollion's  readings  of  the  names  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  are  the  principal  matters  noticed.  This, 
we  must  submit,  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  large  a  claim  as 
Mr.  Home  makes.  If  this  useful  writer  had  availed  himself  of 
the  sources  of  illustration  which  were,  even  in  1826,  open  to  him, 
in  the  plates  and  text  of  the  ^  Description  de  L'Egypte/  and  in 
the  works  of  various  travellers,  his  third  volume  would  have 
taken  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  But 
it  is  clear  that  ha\dng,  from  the  use  made  of  these  and  other 
materials  by  subsequent  authors,  become  aware  of  the  value  and 
extent  of  this  source  of  illustration,  he  became  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing his  claim  as  a  discoverer  upon  the  strength  of  the  two 
pages  to  which  we  have  referred. 

This  claim  was  preferred  in  Mr.  Home's  notice  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Taylor's  ^  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  I 
which  was  published  in  1838,  after  having  been  produced  in  sub- 
stance in  a  series  of  papers  in  our  weekly  contemporary,  the  Athe- 
naeum. Now  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  a  writer  in  that  journal 
(probably  the  same  writer),  in  reviewing  the  present  work  of 
Hengstenberg,  advances  for  the  former  papers  in  its  pages, 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  book,  the  very  same  claim  which 
Mr.  Home,  in  noticing  that  book,  advances  for  himself — that 
is,  of  having  opened  the  subject  to  the  English  reader,  if  not  to 
the  European  public  at  large. 

Our  own  recollection  is  tolerably  distinct  in  the  history  of 
most  of  the  lines  of  theological  investigation  which  have  bisen 
opened  and  pursued  iu  our  own  day ;  and  we  can  in  this  cftse 
deliver  our  judgment  without  any  of  that  hesitation  which  so 
greatly  misbecomes  a  reviewer. 

Mr.  Home's  claim  must  be  admitted  to  the  extent  of  the  two 
pages  from  Champollion,  &c.,  but  no  further. 

The  claim  made  by  or  for  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  must  be  negatived. 
We  have  a  clear  recollection  that  when  the  papers  in  question  ap- 
peared in  the  Athenaeum,  the  Pictorial  Bible  had  been  nearly 
two  years  in  course  of  publication,  and  was  drawing  near  to  ite 
close.  That  work  is  full  of  illustrations  of  scripture,  from 
Egyptian  antiquities,  with  wood-engravings  after  Ri)sellini  and 
the  Description  de  L'Egypte.  To  verify  this  impression  we  have 
turned  to  the  earlier  papers  in  the  Athenaeum^  and  in  one  of 
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them  we  find  an  express  reference  to  an  opinion  of  the  editor 
<rf  the  Pictorial  Bible  respecting  the  Egj-ptian  wine-press.  This 
settles  the  chronology  of  the  question^  which  is  the  only  matter 
in  dispute.  We  may  add,  however,  that  this  curious  and  it 
turns  out,  valuable  reference,  in  the  papers  originally  printed  in 
the  Athenseum,  is  omitted  in  the  book  made  up  out  of  these 
papers.  It  is  quite  enough,  however,  that  the  claim  of  priority  lately 
adduced  in  our  contemporary  for  its  first  set  of  papers,  should 
be  negatived  by  the  papers  themselves.  Indeed,  that  claim  is 
a  late  and  very  recent  after- thought,  as  the  long  continued  adver- 
tisements of  Dr.C. W.Taylor's ///M5/ra/io?w,  have  constantly  quoted 
by  way  of  recommendation,  the  very  words  of  the  paragraph  of  the 
■  Introduction'  in  which  the  claim  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  to  be 
the  father  of  this  branch  of  biblical  illustration  is  advanced. 

The  host  who  followed  in  this  department  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, after  Egyptian  antiquities  had  been  ^  made  easy'  by  the  pub- 
Ucations  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  will  not  contend  for  precedence, 
and  if  they  do,  may  be  left  to  settle  it  among  themselves. 


Art.  XI.  Proceedings  of  the  first  Anti- State  Church  Conference,  held  in 
London,  April  30th,  May  1st,  and  2nd,  1844.  London;  Aldine 
Chambers.     12mo.     pp.  164. 

In  our  journal  for  June  last,  we  furnished  our  readers  with 
some  account  of  the  Anti-state  Church  Conference,  which  had 
recently  been  held ;  and  now  return  to  the  subject  in  order  to 
lay  before  them  such  considerations  as  occur  to  us  respecting 
the  present  position  and  responsibiUties  of  the  dissenting  body. 
These  are  materially  afiected  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  and  cannot  be  Ughtly  treated  by  any  reflecting  and 
conscientious  mind.  It  had  long  been  felt  by  a  large  class  of 
dissenters,  that  some  organization  was  needful  to  give  due  utter- 
ance to  our  distinctive  principles,  with  a  view  to  their  being  more 
accurately  understood  and  more  extensively  diflFused.  Some 
rallying  point  was  called  for,  around  which  the  piety  and  intel- 
hgence  of  British  dissenters  might  gather,  and  from  which  there 
might  go  forth  clear  and  effective  expositions  of  the  views  on 
which  our  ecclesiastical  polity  is  based.  Such  an  organization 
resulted  from  the  meetings  which  were  held  in  London 
during  the  spring ;  and  to  this  fact — the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  nonconformity  which  has  occurred  for  years — we  are 
desirous  of  caUing  the  special  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
delegates  then  present — upwards  of  seven  hundred  in  number — 
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earnestly  resolved  on  the  formatioii  of  a  society,  popular  in  its 
constitution,  well  defined  in  its  object,  and  simple  in  the  means 
to  be  employed.  This  resolution  has  been  carried  into  efliect, 
and  the  British  Anti-HcUe  Church  Asaodatum  is,  in  consequence, 
before  the  public  as  a  veritable  existence,  the  impersonation  of 
the  spirit  long  floating  amongst  us,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  some 
practical  form  in  which  to  array  itself. 

The  existence  of  such  an  association,  framed  by  the  assembled 
representatives  of  large  classes  of  our  brethren,  convened  from 
all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  is  a  ftct 
entitled  to  serious  consideration,  and  should  of  itself  be  received 
as  proof  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  question  of  religions 
CHtablishments  is  regarded.  Prior  to  this  organisation  it  might 
have  been  contended  with  some  show  of  propriety,  that  tiie 
solicitude  of  dissenters  respected  their  own  privileges  simply, — 
that  they  were  more  concerned  for  their  social  and  political 
equality  with  others,  than  for  the  vindication  of  religions  truth, 
— that  their  zeal  was  selfish,  and  had  respect  to  their  sectional 
position,  rather  than  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  divine  will 
respecting  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church, — 
that,  in  a  word,  they  were  more  intent  on  relieving  themselves 
from-  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  intolerance  of  a  former  age, 
than  on  asserting  the  spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  efforts  which  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  were  of  this  character,  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  be  so.  Until  very  recently,  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  had  borne  down  everything.  It  over- 
shadowed the  liberty  and  intelligence  of  the  land,  and  had  gone 
far  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  vital  Christianity.  It  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  high  places,  and  had  been  administered  in  a 
manner  which  implied  its  forbearance  in  the  non-infliction  of 
penal  statutes.  Its  members  were  accustomed  to  laud  its 
leniency,  and  to  dwell  in  terms  of  self-complacent  esteem  on 
the  moderation  observed  towards  all  dissidents.  Those  who 
mixed  exclusively  with  churchmen,  or  were  accustomed  only  to 
their  phraseology,  must  have  man'elled  at  the  wrong-headed- 
ncHS  of  the  men  who  separated  from  the  hierarchy,  and  have 
magnified  the  almost  superhuman  gentleness  with  which  its 
pow(^rs  were  exercised.  Such  was  really  the  case,  and  large 
numbers  of  dissenters  themselves  s^^inpathized  partially  with 
these  feelings.  They  acquiesced  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  spoke  of  the  liberality  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  adverted  to  toleration  as  the  cure  of  all  evils,  and  a 
full  discharge  of  the  obligations  resting  upon  rulers.  It  had 
happened  with  them  ius  with  the  subjects  of  political  sen'itude, 
their  Hpirits  were  humbled  by  a  long   course   of  oppression, 
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until  at  length  they  reeeived  with  thankfdlneas^  and  landed,  at 
jgtoob  of  nnwonted  generosity,  what,  as  a  settlement  of  their 
rightful  claims,  ought  to  have  heen  rejected  with  seom.    This 
feeling  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
became  stronger  with  each,  till  the  manliness  of  oar  chnstian 
diaracter  was  almost  lost,  and  a  servility  of  temper,  adapted  to 
engender  contempt  rather  thatL  to  conciliate  esteem,  was  in- 
duced.   Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
must  remember  some  disgusting  instances  of  this.    The  plat* 
forms  of  public  meetings  have  frequently  exhibited  the  disgrace- 
ful spectacle  of  dissenters  pandering  to  the  pride  of  priestism, 
magnifying  the  excellencies  of  men  who  condescended  to  associate 
with  them  in  supplying  the  perishing  with  the  bread  of  life, — 
dilating  in  inflated  terms  on  virtues  which  had  no  existence, 
to  their  own  disgrace,  and  the  disgust  of  all  intelligent  hearers. 
Happily  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  a  new  order  of  fbelings 
gradually  arose.      The  spread  of  education  and  the  poEticRl 
changes  which  occurred,  hastened  on  the  process.    Men  began 
to  fed  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.    They  first  whispored 
their  grievances,  and  then  uttered  them  aloud,  until  the  reluc- 
tant ear  of  parliament  was  compelled  to  listen,  and  some  trifling 
concessions  were  made.    It  was  accordant  with  the  practical 
character  of  the  English  mind  that  the  earliest  movements  of 
dissenters    should   be   directed   against   the  grievances  they 
suffered,  rather  than  the  system  from  which  those  grievances 
arose.    It  was  a  healthful  symptom,  an  indication  of  returning 
life,  a  promise  of  better  things  yet  to  come,  that  the  pressure 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  felt,  and  a  determination  exten- 
sively formed  to  combine  and  labour  for  its  overthrow.    The 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  first  assailed,  and  the  triumphant 
manner  in  which  these  outworks  of  intolerance  were  carried, 
emboldened  the  assailants  to  call  for  further  reUefl    The  history 
of  their  efforts  is  now  before  the  nation,  and  will  go  down  to 
posterity — an  instructive  lesson,  at  once  to  encourage  and  warn 
our  descendants.    We  look  to  this  period  with  mingled  fediings. 
It  can  neither  be  approved  nor  condemned  in  the  gross.    It  was 
an  intervening  dispensation  between  the  old  and  the  new 
economy, — the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  the 
free  assertion  of  the  churches  liberty.    Viewed  in  relation  to 
that  which  preceded  it,  it  was  fiill  of  hope,  but  if  tried  by  a  more 
perfect  standard^ — the  requirements  of  truth  and  the  claims  of 
the  churchy — it  must  be  regarded  as  defective  in  its  prindple,  and 
far  too  limited  in  its  range.     This  was  risible  in  the  anxiety  of 
many  dissenters  to  conceal  from  opponents  the  real  grounds  of 
our  procedure.     Such  a  disclosure,  it  was  argued,  would  be  pre- 
mature, and  injurious — ^would  alienate  parliamentary  friends,  and 
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earnestly  resolved  on  the  formatioii  of  a  society,  popular  in  its 
constitution,  well  defined  in  its  object,  and  simple  in  the  mesns 
to  be  employed.  This  resolntion  has  been  carried  into  eflRect, 
and  the  British  Anti-state  Church  Associatiom  is,  in  consequence, 
before  the  public  as  a  veritable  existence,  the  impersonation  of 
the  spirit  long  floating  amongst  us,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  wmd 
practical  form  in  which  to  array  itself. 

The  existence  of  such  an  association,  framed  by  the  assembled 
representatives  of  large  classes  of  our  brethren,  convened  from 
all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  is  a  fiu^ 
entitled  to  serious  consideration,  and  should  of  itself  be  received 
as  proof  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  question  of  religioiM 
establishments  is  regarded.  Prior  to  this  organisation  it  might 
have  been  contended  with  some  show  of  propriety,  that  tbe 
solicitude  of  dissenters  respected  their  own  privileges  simply, — 
that  they  were  more  concerned  for  their  social  and  pditical 
equality  with  others,  than  for  the  vindication  of  religions  tmtih, 
— ^that  their  zeal  was  selfish,  and  had  respect  to  their  sectionsl 
position,  rather  than  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  divine  will 
respecting  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church, — 
that,  in  a  word,  they  were  more  intent  on  relieving  themselves 
from- the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  intolerance  of  a  former  age, 
than  on  asserting  the  spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  efibrts  which  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  were  of  this  character,  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  be  so.  Until  very  recently,  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  had  borne  down  everything.  It  ovei^ 
shadowed  the  liberty  and  intelligence  of  the  land,  and  had  gone 
far  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  vital  Christianity.  It  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  high  places,  and  had  been  administered  in  a 
manner  which  impUed  its  forbearance  in  the  non-infliction  of 
penal  statutes.  Its  members  were  accustomed  to  laud  its 
leniency,  and  to  dwell  in  terms  of  self-complacent  esteem  ob 
the  moderation  observed  towards  all  dissidents.  Those  who 
mixed  exclusively  with  churchmen,  or  were  accustomed  only  to 
their  phraseology,  must  have  marvelled  at  the  wrong-^headed- 
ness  of  the  men  who  separated  from  the  hierarchy,  and  have 
magnified  the  almost  superhuman  gentleness  with  which  its 
powers  were  exercised.  Such  was  really  the  case,  and  large 
numbers  of  dissenters  themselves  sympathized  partially  wit]i 
these  feelings.  They  acquiesced  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  spoke  of  the  liberality  of  ecclesiastical  dignitarieS| 
and  adverted  to  toleration  as  the  cure  of  all  evils,  and  a 
full  discharge  of  the  obligations  resting  upon  rulers.  It  had 
happened  with  them  as  with  the  subjects  of  political  servitude, 
their  spirits  were  humbled  by  a  long  course   of  oppression. 
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intil  at  length  they  received  with  thankfdlness^  and  landed,  as 
HNKxfii  of  nnwonted  generosity,  what,  as  a  settlement  of  their 
"^htfiil  claims,  ought  to  have  heen  rejected  with  scorn.    This 
!eeling  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
jecame  stronger  with  each,  till  the  manliness  of  onr  christian 
diaracter  was  almost  lost,  and  a  servility  of  temper,  adapted  to 
engender  contempt  rather  thatL  to  conciliate  esteem,  was  in-* 
Inced.     Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
must  remember  some  disgusting  instances  of  this.     The  plat- 
forms of  pubHc  meetings  have  frequently  exhibited  the  disgrace- 
ful spectacle  of  dissenters  pandering  to  the  pride  of  priestism, 
magnifying  the  excellencies  of  men  who  condescended  to  associate 
with  them  in  supplying  the  perishing  with  the  bread  of  life, — 
dilating  in  inflated  terms  on  virtues  which  had  no  existence, 
to  th^  own  disgrace,  and  the  disgust  of  all  intelligent  hearers. 
Happily  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  a  new  order  of  feelings 
gradually  arose.      The  spread  of  education  and  the  pohtical 
changes  which  occurred,  hastened  on  the  process.     Men  began 
to  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.     They  first  whispered 
their  grievances,  and  then  uttered  them  aloud,  until  the  reluc- 
tant ear  of  parliament  was  compelled  to  listen,  and  some  trifling 
concessions  were  made.    It  was  accordant  with  the  practical 
character  of  the  English  mind  that  the  earUest  movements  of 
dissenters    should   be   directed   against   the  grievances  they 
suffered,  rather  than  the  system  from  which  those  cnievances 
»we.    It  was  a  healthful  ^ptom,  an  indkation  of  returning 
life,  a  promise  of  better  things  yet  to  come,  that  the  pressure 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  felt,  and  a  determination  exten- 
sively formed  to  combine  and  labour  for  its  overthrow.     The 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  first  assailed,  and  the  triumphant 
manner  in  which  these  outworks  of  intolerance  were  carried, 
emboldened  the  assailants  to  call  for  further  reliefl    The  history 
of  their  efforts  is  now  before  the  nation,  and  will  go  down  to 
posterity — an  instructive  lesson,  at  once  to  encourage  and  warn 
our  descendants.    We  look  to  this  period  with  mingled  feelings. 
It  can  neither  be  approved  nor  condemned  in  the  gross.    It  was 
an  intervening  dispensation  between  the  old  and  the  new 
economy, — the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  the 
free  assertion  of  the  churches  liberty.     Viewed  in  relation  to 
that  which  preceded  it,  it  was  full  of  hope,  but  if  tried  by  a  more 
perfect  standard, — the  requirements  of  truth  and  the  daims  of 
the  church, — it  must  be  regarded  as  defective  in  its  principle,  and 
hr  too  limited  in  its  range.     This  was  visible  in  the  anxiety  of 
many  dissenters  to  conceal  from  opponents  the  real  grounds  of 
our  procedure.     Such  a  disclosure,  it  was  argued,  would  be  pre- 
mature, and  injurious — would  alienate  parliamentary  friends,  and 
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array  more  firmly  against  ns  the  adherents  of  the  established 
church.  Tlie  documents  issued  spoke,  in  consequence,  an  nnde- 
decidcd  and  somewhat  inconsistent  language.  They  did  not 
give  free  utterance  to  the  truth.  They  squared  themselves  to 
the  suggestions  of  a  timid  and  worldly  expediency,  by  suppres- 
sing, as  long  as  possible,  that  which  constituted  the  very  life  of 
our  system.  Dr.  Cox  in  his  interesting  and  able  narrative  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Conference,  has  adverted  to 
thU  feature  of  the  period  in  question  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  It  was  felt,  however,  that  many  nonconformist  grievances  still 
remained  unredressed,  and  repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  aholition  of  those  grievances.  Parliament  at  length  lent  an 
car  to  these  entreaties,  and  vouchsafed  some,  though  an  imperfect 
relief.  Hints  were  indeed  given  to  men  in  power,  that  the  dissenters 
regarded  the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  state  as  the  primary  source 
of  the  disadvantages  they  suffered,  and  that  they  never  could  consider 
themselves  or  the  community  fairly  treated  till  that  source  of  misdiief 
was  annihilated.  Many  who  were  accustomed  to  take  comprdieiisife 
views  declared,  or  rather  whispered  forth,  their  convictiona  that  they 
ought  to  enjoy — that  reason  and  scripture  alike  enforced  their  right  to 
enjuVi  in  common  with  their  fellow-suhjects,  a  perfect  religious  equality. 
But  this  doctrine  neither  suited  the  temper  of  lay  or  clerical  statesmen, 
nor  of  the  times ;  and  the  fever  of  a  temporary  excitement,  to  procure 
the  removal  of  grievances,  subsided  into  the  quiet  of  inaction  though  not 
of  content ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  multitudes  appeared  willing  to 
put  principle  in  abeyance. 

'  Subsequently  to  this  period  ecclesiastical  domination  stalked  across 
the  land,  dealing  forth  its  anathemas,  exactions,  and  incarcerationi. 
No  David  came  forth  with  the  simplicity  of  virtue  and  the  omnipoteoee 
of  truth,  to  give  battle  to  the  boasting  foe.  At  best  it  may  be  said,  that 
here  and  there  complaints  were  uttered,  and  preparations  for  holy  war- 
fare were  professedly  made ;  but  there  was  more  of  timid  shrinking  than 
of  manly  enterprise.  Gratitude  for  little  things  seemed  to  be  the  absorb- 
ing foeliiig,  instead  of  determination  to  attempt  great  ones ;  and  many 
unhappily,  instead  of  resisting  their  foes,  resisted  their  friends,  lest,  as 
they  imagined,  the  hostility  of  the  hostile  might  be  exasperated. 
Whereas,  l)y  standing  chiefly  on  the  defensive  they  notoriously  em- 
boldened those  whom  nothing  could  have  conciliated ;  and  in  reality 
tcmi)ted  the  effort  of  sectarian  legislation  to  give  a  deadly — thanks  be 
to  God,  a  fruitless — thrust  at  the  freedom  of  religion,  through  the  side 
of  education.* — pp.  3 — 4. 

The  return  of  the  Tories  to  power  did  much  to  disengage  dis- 
senters from  their  false  position.  Whig  alliances  had  previously 
encumbered  their  proceedings,  and  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come,  if  Lord  Melbourne's 
cabinet  had  remained  in  office.  To  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  the 
dissenters  of  England  owe  much.    Whatever  we  have  wrung 
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Crom  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  arrajed  against  us,  has  been 
by  their  help ;  and  churchmen  and  aristocrats  as  they  are,  they 
iMc^e  yet  uttered  in  our  advocacy  some  noble  sentiments,  which 
have  been  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  our  foes.  Freely  as  we 
erasure  their  modem  policy,  and  fatally  as  we  believe  them  to 
liaye  erred  during  their  latter  period  of  office,  we  are  constrained 
by  the  facts  of  the  case  to  do  them  this  honour.  They  have 
fought  our  battle  on  many  occasions,  and  though  we  have  ren- 
deied  them  zealous  support  in  return,  we  still  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  must  not  be  lightly  treated.  Hence,  it  hap- 
pened, that  dissenters  were  regarded  as,  politically,  a  section  of 
tihe  whig  party.  Our  leading  men,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
were  of  their  number,  and  their  influence  was,  not  unnaturally, 
exerted  to  prevent  dissenting  movements  from  embarrassing 
politicfid  firiends.  Their  position,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
a  dehcate  one;  and  if  they  deferred  too  much, — as  we 
believe  they  did — to  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet,  they  only  added 
another,  to  the  many  instances  on  record,  of  honourable  men 
being  powerfully  swayed  by  sinister,  but  unrecognised  influences. 
Hence,  it  followed  that  our  movements  were  continually  embar- 
rassed. Our  obUgations,  as  dissenters,  were  in  perpetuid  conflict 
with  our  supposed  duty  as  poUticians.  We  were  required  to  be  silent 
on  this  point,  and  to  be  inactive  on  that,  lest  by  speaking  out, 
or  giving  practical  form  to  our  views,  we  should  endanger  the 
power,  or  increase  the  perplexities  of  our  whig  allies.  This  state 
of  things  is  now  happily  terminated.  The  advent  of  toryism  has 
left  us  politically  free,  and  we  have  to  deal,  consequently,  with 
other  suggestions,  and  to  oppose  ourselves  to  new  forms  of  plau- 
sible pretext  for  delay. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  advantage  which  has  resulted 
from  the  temporary  return  of  the  Tories  to  power.  Not  only 
are  our  limbs  unboimd,  our  energies  let  free,  but  we  have  been 
taught  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  source  of  our  grievances,  of 
enquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  exist,  and  of  vindica- 
ting  the  name  of  Christianity  &om  the  foul  libels  uttered  against 
it.  The  hopelessness  of  practical  relief  from  a  party  in  whose 
eyes  intolerance  and  bigotry  are  sacred,  has  drawn  many  of  om* 
more  timid  friends,  from  the  course  they  were  solicitous  to  pursue ; 
whilst  the  active  measures  which  this  party  has  adopted  to 
stiengthen  its  position,  have  convinced  multitudes  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  religious  freedom,  no  efiectual  protection  for  the 
ark  of  God,  but  in  an  entire  disruption  of  the  unhallowed 
alliance  which  exists  between  the  secular  power  and  the  so-called 
church  of  God.  This  conviction  has  for  some  time  past  been 
working  powerfully  in  the  hearts  of  many  dissenters.  It  has 
had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  selfishness  and  indolence  of 

Vol.  XVI.  a  a 
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our  nature,  in  the  ramifications  of  the  state  church  principle 
tliroughoiit  our  social  relationships,  in  the  greater  respectahility 
of  its  adherents,  and  the  alleged  Wolence  and  ultraism  of  tliosc 
wlio  impugned  it.  Still  the  conviction  has  worked  deeper  aud 
deeper  into  tlie  hearts  of  our  people.  Like  leaven,  it  has  lea- 
vened tlie  lump,  and  at  length  is  seen  to  have  done  so  by  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  it  puts  forth. 

Of  the  extent  and  force  of  this  conviction,  the  British  Aniu 
State  Church  Association,  is  an  indisputable  proof.  It  constitutes  an 
evidence  of  the  change  which  has  passed  on  the  dissenting  com- 
munity, and  in  the  clearness  of  its  principle,  and  the  simplicity 
ot*  the  object  which  it  proposes,  it  affords  good  evidence  of  the 
uprightness  and  intelligence  with  which  its  end  will  be  sought. 
The  circumstances  out  of  which  the  society  has  originated,  arc 
strongly  illustrative  of  this.     It  has  not  been  forced  into  exist- 
ence by  any  peculiar  exigency  of  events,  neither  is  it  designed 
to  obviate  any  temporary  e\il,  or  to  secure  any  passing  good. 
The  Factories'  Education  Bill  was  appropriately  met  by  an  orga- 
nization, suited  to  its  temporary  character,  winch  arose  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  appealed  to  the  justice  and  religion  of  the 
nation,  and  having  discharged  its  duty,  instantly  resigned  its 
trust.      But  in  the  present  case  there  was  no  such  impnlste. 
The  question  of  ecclesijistical  establishments  was  no  otherwise 
diflerent  than  it  liad  been  for  years ;  save  in  the  accumulation 
of  e\ndence  against  them.     They  had  stood  for  centuries,  and  for 
anglit  that  a  casual  observer  could  notice,  were  as  likely  to  re- 
main luichallenged  as  at  any  former  period,  as  free  from  oD 
danger  of  practical  combination  against  them  as  during  auy 
prior   era.      And  yet,   at  this  very  time,    there  was  working 
tlirough  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  conviction  that  these 
establishments  are  unscriptural  and  pernicious,  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  very  book  on  whose  authority  they  pretend  to 
stand,  and  inimical  to  the  rcligicm  for  whose  extension  they  are 
avowedly  framed ;  nay  more,  tliat  it  was  the  duty  of  sincere, 
earnest  Chistians  to  attempt  their  overthrow  by  denouncing 
them  as  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  obstructive  to  the 
progress  of  His  truth.   And  this  comdetion  passed  from  mind  to 
mind,  initil  at  leiigth  it  was  diffused  so  widely,  and  had  pro- 
duced such  earnestness  of  feeling,  as  to  send  up  to  this  metropolis, 
notwithstanding  all  the  inconveniences  and  cost  of  such  a  visdt, 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  representatives,  who  were  perfectly 
one  on  the  great  point  in  question,  whatever  varieties  of  opinion 
distinguished  them  on  other  subjects. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  the  occurrences  of  the  day  specially 
necessitatii  g  such  an  organization,  neither  did  it  spring  into 
existence  at  the  summons  of  our  recognized  leaders.     These 
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e  for  the  most  part  silent  as  the  grave.     In  public  they 
her  blessed  nor  cursed ;  unwilling  to  do  the  former,  and 

deeming  it  advisable  to  attempt  the  latter.  While  the 
It  of  the  appeal  was  uncertain,  they  contented  themselves, 
ar,  at  least,  as  their  pubUc  action  was  concerned,  with  a  sus- 
5us  neutrality,  and  probably  calculated  on  the  failure  of  the 
ect.  Judging  from  the  past,  and  not  taking  into  account 
change  which  had  occurred  in  the  views  and  policy  of  the  great 
s  of  dissenters,  they  concluded  that  their  standing  aloof  from 
movement  would  be  fatal  to  its  success.  But  no  supineness 
idiflference  on  their  part  could  arrest  the  summons  which 
gone  forth.  It  travelled  throughout  the  land,  asking  no 
ur  and  fearing  no  frown,  cheering  the  hearts  of  thou- 
Ls,  and  calling  forth  a  response  louder  and  more  cordial  than 
ever  been  previously  witnessed  in  the  religious  history  of  this 
itry .  At  length  the  conference  was  held,  and  its  meetings,  con- 
ed through  three  successive  days,  were  pre-eminently  distin- 
hed  by  unanimity  of  feeling,  a  total  abstinence  from  all  which 
been  charged  on  its  conveners,  and  a  zealous,  yet  enlightened 
(ecration  to  the  one  great  object  contemplated.  The  British 
estate  Church  Association  was  the  appropriate  issue  of  these 
tings,  and  as  it  is  now  thoroughly  organized,  and  is  about  to 
mence  its  active  operations,  it  is  important  that  its  con- 
ition  and  objects  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  follow- 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  society  is  based,  and  it  is  diffi- 
to  understand  how  those  who  admit  it,  can  feel  justified  in 
sing  the  association  their  active  concurrence :  '  That  in  mat- 
of  religion  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone ;  that  all  legis- 
>n  by  secular  governments  in  aflTairs  of  religion  is  an  encroach- 
t  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives 
od;  and  that  the  application  by  law  of  the  resources  of  the 
5  to  the  maintenance  of  any  form  or  forms  of  religious  wor- 

and  instruction,  is  contrary  to  reason,  hostile  to  human 
ty,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  word  of  God.' 
Y  the  distinct  avowal  of  this  principle  the  Society  precludes 
^t  misapprehension  of  its  object,  and  proclaims  to  all  classes, 
chmen  and  dissenters,  the  precise  end  which  it  contemplates, 
the  line  of  policy  it  is  intended  to  pursue.  Its  object  is 
led  to  be  '  The  liberation  of  religion  from  all  governmental 
igislative  interference  /  whilst  the  means  which  it  proposes 
nploy  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  are  such  only  as 

lAwful  and  peaceful.' 

be  modes  of  action  to  be  pursued  are  also  distinctly  indi- 
i,  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  them  will  serve  to  com- 
d  the  honesty  and  the  prudence  by  which  the  Society's  pro- 
ings  are  distmguished.    They  embrace  all  which  the  case  re- 

A  A  2 
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quires^  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  free  from  the  chai^  of  sn 
officious  intermeddling  with  what  lies  beyond  the  Intimate  wxfpe 
of  its  operations.  They  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  scheme  of 
organization  which  has  been  published  by  the  Ck)mmittee,  and 
we  transfer  tliem  to  our  pages  that  our  readers  may  be  folly 
informed  on  the  subject. 

'  That  the  following  be  among  the  modes  of  action  contemplated  by 
this  Society : — 

1 .  The  collection  and  digest,  from  authentic  and  public  documents, 
of  all  such  information  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  state  churches. 

2.  The  securing  original  essays  on  the  question  of  state  churches,  for 
popular  use,  and  fitted  to  supply  to  the  public,  and  especiaDy  to  dis* 
senters,  needful  and  useful  information  on  the  subject* 

3.  The  employment  of  lecturers,  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  under  the 
sanction  and  direction  of  the  Executive  -Committee;  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  Society ;  to  expose  die  evib 
which  have  resulted,  and  are  inseparable,  from  any  form  of  alliance 
between  church  and  state ;  and  to  rouse  the  public,  and  especially  pro- 
fessed nonconformists,  to  an  earnest  consideration  of  their  duty  in  tiui 
matter. 

4.  The  promotion  of  the  return  to  parliament,  wherever  practicable, 
of  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability,  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
this  Society,  and  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  all  suitable  ooeaaiQOi 
for  exciting  discussion  thereupon,  and  ready  to  promote  its  object ;  and 
the  furnishing  of  such  members,  when  returned,  with  all  the  i^edil 
information  the  Society  can  command. 

5.  The  support  of  such  members,  whenever  the  Council  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  agitate  the  question  of  state  churches  in  the  legialatuze,  by 
means  of  petitions  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  memorials  to  the 
throne,  and  in  other  appropriate  and  constitutional  ways. 

6.  The  removal  of  the  question  of  national  religious  establishments  as 
much  as  possible  from  under  the  influence  of  par^  feeling ;  the  placing 
it  upon  the  ground  of  what  is  due  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion*  and  to 
the  best  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  people ;  and  the  enlist* 
ment  of  the  sincerely  religious  of  all  classes  of  the  community  by  ener- 
getic appeals  to  the  conscience. 

7.  Ihe  adoption  of  preparatory  measures  for  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
all  the  existing  laws  directly  or  indirectly  involving  the  union  of  the 
church  with  the  state ;  and  the  enactment  of  laws  adapted  to  carry  out 
to  their  legitimate  extent,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

8.  The  employment  of  whatsoever  lawful  and  peaceful  means  may  be 
adapted  to  promote  the  one  great  object  of  '*  The  British  Anti-State 
Church  Association.' 

The  Executive  of  the  Society  was  of  course  a  material  point; 
and  much  thought  was  expended  on  it  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  popular  controul  in  connexion  with 
efficient  direction.     It  was  felt  that  such  an  organization  would 
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Iw  powerless  unless  it  embodied  the  sentiments,  and  was  fairly 
responsible  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  body  of  dissenters, — 
that  it  had  nothing  to  lean  upon  but  popular  support,  and  must 
therefore  fairly  represent  the  views,  and  be  under  the  controul 
of  the  people.  How  this  was  to  be  obtained  in  connexion  with 
a  Central  Committee  was  the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  past 
history  of  dissenting  movements  did  not  dispose  the  Conference 
to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  London  management ;  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  a  generous  abstinence  from  any  reflec- 
tions  on  the  past  which  could  be  painfiil  to  individuals.  Taking, 
however,  the  whole  case  into  account,  it  was  resolved  to  consti- 
tute two  bodies ;  a  Council  of  five  hundred,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  for  England,  one  hundred  for  Scotland,  fifty  for  Ire- 
land, and  fifty  for  Wales ;  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifty. 
Ilie  former  is  the  supreme  and  paramount  body,  whose  pro- 
irince,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Committee  acting  under  it^  are  thus 
defined : — 

'  That  the  Council  meet  once  in  twelve  months,  at  least,  the  time  and 
place  of  their  next  meeting  being  fixed  by  themselves  at  each  success- 
ive meeting,  and  that  the  following  be  their  powers  and  duties : — 

1.  They  shall  elect  to  all  offices,  except  in  their  own  body,  which 
may  be  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise,  during  the  interval  between  one 
oondference  and  another. 

*2.  They  shall  determine  all  plans  of  importance  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  Society ;  and,  whatever  they  determine,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  carry  into  effect,  according  to  their  instructions. 

3.  They  shall  superintend  the  afiairs  of  this  Society,  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  holding  of  conferences,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may, 
in  their  judgment,  be  expedient ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  they 
shall  call  a  general  conference  at  least  once  in  three  years.' 

•  That  the  constitution,  duties,  and  responsibilities  erf  the  Executive 
Committee  be  the  following : — 

1 .  They  shall  meet  once  a  month,  at  least,  being  summoned  by  cir- 
cular fi^om  the  Secretaries,  at  some  fixed  place  of  business  to  be 
selected  by  themselves. 

2.  It  shall  be  their  first  duty  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Council. 

3.  They  shall  take  measures  for  the  collection  and  digest  of  statistical 
and  other  information  relative  to  state  churches,  and  shall  procure,  by 
public  competition  or  otherwise,  the  writing  of  such  tracts,  or  larger 
treatises,  on  the  question  of  national  religious  establishments,  as  they 
may  deem  requisite  to  further  the  objects  of  this  Society. 

4.  They  shall  regulate  the  movements  of  public  lecturers  engaged  in 
the  name  of  this  Society,  and  shall  give  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to 
form  similar  associations. 

5.  They  shall  carry  into  execution,  as  opportunities  present  them- 
selves, the  several  modes  of  action  prescribed  by  the  Council ;  shall 
act  as  a  Central  Committee  of  advice  whenever  occasions  may  require ; 
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and  shall  have  power  to  call  together  the  Coundl  whenever*  in  their 
judgment,  it  may  appear  desirahle. 

6.  They  shall  hold  themselves  responsible  to  the  Cooncil,  by  whose 
decisions  they  shall  be  bound.' 

By  means  of  these  two  bodies^  the  double  object  of  popular 
controul  and  of  efifeetive  management  are  seenred;  a  basis  for 
general  confidence  is  laid,  wbflst  an  Executive  is  secured,  from 
which  a  prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  may  be  looked  for.  The  meetings  of  the  CouncU  will 
be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  may  be  deemed 
best^  from  time  to  time^  whilst  those  ci  the  Executive  ComaaUet 
are  necessarily  restricted  to  London. 

Such,  then^  are  the  principles,  objects,  modes  of  opeiatioii^  and 
form  of  the  British  Aniistate  Church  ABSociaiion,  and  it  remaini 
to  see  whether  any  valid  objections  lie  against  it,  which  can 
justify  conscientious  dissenters  in  refusing  their  co-operatioiL 
And  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence is  a  material  point.     It  is  not  now  a  question  in  debate 
whether  such  a  society  shall  be  formed.    This  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  more  numerous  assembly  of  dissenting  representa- 
tives than  had  ever  previously  been  convened.    It  has  been 
shaped  and  brought  into  existence,  is  a  living,  active  thing,  and 
as  such,  challenges  the  support  of  all  consistent  voluntaries. 
It  was  one  thing  to  demur  to  the  organization  before  it  was 
formed,  and  an  entirely  different  matter  to  raise  the  standard  of 
opposition  now  that  it  is  complete,  and  in  actual .  operation. 
The  most  cordial  firiends  of  rehgious  freedom  might  have  dif- 
fered respecting  the  advisableness  of  such  a  movement;  but 
since  it  has  taken  effect,  and  has  recognized  only  such  princi- 
ples and  modes  of  operation  as  all  must  approve,  active  hostiU- 
lity  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  suspicious,  betokening  something 
unsound  at  the  core,  the  presence  of  sinister  influences,  unre- 
cognized it  may  be,  yet  effectually  misleading  the  judgment, 
and  thus  destroying  all  grounds  for  public  confidence.     How, 
we  might  say  to  such  parties,  will  you  justify  to  others  a  course 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  equivocal  and  suspicious?     You  pro- 
fess attachment  to  nonconformity,  you  admit  the   enormous 
c\dls  which  are  perpetrated  by  a  state  church,  the  wrong  which 
it  does  to  souls,  the  insult  it  offers  to  Christianity,  the  con- 
temptuous rejection  it  involves  of  the  supremacy  of  its  divine 
founder.     And  yet,  while  you  admit  all  this,  and  somewhat 
ostentatiously  parade  your  regard  for  disscnterism,  and  self- 
devotion  to  the  advancement  of  its  literature,  you  not  only  view 
with  indifference,  but   actually  proclaim   your  hostility — and 
that,  too,  in  no  measured  terms — ^to  a  society  which  has  sprung 
out  of  these  convictions,  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  evil  oriv  which  you  professedly  mourn,  and  which  is 
sustained,  not  only  by  large  numbers  of  your  brethren,  but  by 
many  of  those  who  have  long  been  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
distiiigaished  amongst  us  by  their  knowledge  of  our  principles 
and  able  service  in  their  defence.  If  you  demur  simply  to  the 
competency  of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  movement,  if  you 
mistrust  their  judgment  or  their  integrity,  if  you  deem  them 
rash,  censorious  or  uninformed,  bitter  in  spirit  or  feeble  in 
intellect,  then  honestly  state  your  views,  and  we  shall  under- 
stand you.  Your  position,  at  any  rate,  will  be  an  intelligible 
one ;  and  we  can  judge,  and  the  public  will  judge  also,  between 
you  and  them,  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  But  if,  instead  of 
doing  this,  you  assail  the  society  itself,  if  you  raise  against  it 
the  standard  of  war,  misrepresenting  its  character,  attributing 
false  motives  to  its  conductors,  and  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  save  an  open  and  honourable  opposition, 
to  cripple  its  movements  and  effect  its  ruin,  then  wc  are  com- 
pelled to  suspect  some  other  object  than  is  avowed ;  and,  what- 
ever personal  respect  we  may  entertain,  to  refuse  you  our 
confidence  as  intelligent  and  consistent  dissenters.  It  may  be 
all  well  that  you  shotdd  stand  quiet  for  a  time.  Temporary 
neutrality  mz.Y  have  something  to  plead  in  its  defence.  Cautious 
and  prudent  men  as  you  are,  jealous  of  your  reputation,  and 
suspicious  of  any  movement  wliich,  by  the  barest  possibility,  can 
affect  the  respectability  of  dissent,  it  may  be  wise,  or  at  least 
politic,  to  wait  a  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  yourselves  more 
thoroughly.  Weeks  or  months  may  be  conceded  you  for  this, 
and  the  most  zealous  of  your  brethren,  while  they  regretted 
your  indecision,  and  marvelled  at  it,  would  yet  refrain  from 
entertaining  hard  thoughts  respecting  you.  They  would  see  in 
your  silence  only  constitutional  timidity,  the  perverting  influ- 
ences of  your  social  position,  or,  as  they  might  deem  it,  a  partial 
apprehension  of  duty.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  where  hos- 
tility is  avowed.  Your  position  then  becomes  a  false  one,  and 
you  must  not  wonder  if  you  fail  to  command  the  confidence,  or 
to  commend  yourselves  to  the  esteem  of  your  brethren.* 

*  We  take  this  opj)ortunity  of  refcrrinfj  to  a  prospectus  bearing  the  name 
of  Dr.  Vuughan,  which  has  been  extensively  circulated,  proposing  the  esta- 
bUsliTiiciit  of  a  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  entitled,  'The  British  Quartely 
Review.'  We  have  no  intention  of  saying  one  word  respecting  the  relation 
which  this  pnjject  bears  to  our  own  journal.  Whatever  that  relation  be,  our 
own  course  will  be  onward.  We  have  taken  our  ground,  and  on  it  we  shall 
abide.  Whatever  be  the  issue,  the  readers  of  the  *  Eclectic*  will  never  have 
oeojwion  to  say  that  it  withdrew,  under  fear  of  rivalship,  from  the  position 
wiiich  it  hud  deliberately  taken  up.  Our  only  object  in  noticing  the  project 
(if  our  old  friend  Dr.  Vaughaii,  is  to  call  upon  him  to  state  frankly  and  dis- 
imetly  the  ;xrouud  which  he  proposes  to  take,  the  reasons  on  which  his  under- 
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But  we  proceed  to  notice  more  in  detail,  the  objections 
wliich  are  preferred  against  the  British  Anti-staie  Church  Au^ 
elation.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  extended 
comment  on  that  class  of  objections  which  is  founded  on  the 
locality  where  the  recent  conference  was  projected^  or  on  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  man  by  whom  the  plan  was  first 
broached.  Supposing  them  to  be  all  which  their  bitterest 
assailants  allege^  the  plan  challenges  examination  for  itself,  and 
should  be  adopted  or  rejected,  according  as  it  is  found  wise  (KT 
imprudent ;  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  duty,  or  calculated  to 
retard  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  But  the  men  in  ques- 
tion are  £ar  otherwise  than  their  calumniators  suppose.  With 
strong  conviction  and  earnest  feeling  they  unite  a  largeness  of 
view  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  with  which,  in  these  days  of  expedi- 
ency, it  is  refreshing  to  meet,  and  we  do  them  aU  honour  tot 

taking  is  really  baaed,  and  the  end  which  he  designs  it  to  subserve.  Tlus  is 
not  (lone  in  the  circular  he  has  put  forth,  nor  has  he,  in  reply  to  our  priTate 
communication,  made  an^'  fnrther  disclosure  of  his  views  to  tne  public.  The 
statement  of  his  circular  is  cautiously  worded;  those  who  know  the  views  of 
the  wTiter,  catch  from  it  a  glimpse  of  the  truth ;  whilst  others,  who  are  not  so 
informed,  must  utterly  fail  to  apprehend  his  meaning.  That  we  may  not  be 
charged  with  misrepresenting  our  friend,  we  give  the  paragraph  in  qnestioa}— 

'  At  present,  however,  there  is  a  large  space  of  cultivated  mind  within  the 
enclosure  of  £nglish  Nonconformity  which  has  no  adequate  expressioii  in  the 
pages  of  our  periodical  literature.  The  departments  of  the  press  which  are 
most  generally  regarded  as  setting  forth  the  feeline  of  our  uhurches,  do  so 
only  in  ]>art ;  and  not  unfrcquently,  the  feeling  so  exhibited,  is  that  of  parties 
who  arc  not  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  their  brethren,  either  as  exceeding 
them  in  numbers,  or  as  being  more  subject  to  the  guidance  of  modention  or 
reflection.  Of  course,  every  division  of  the  press,  expressing  anv  real  section 
of  o])inion,  should  be  sustained  in  giving  to  that  opinion  the  freest  possible 
utterance.  But  the  liberty  we  concede,  it  is  natural  we  should  claim.  We 
covet  no  quarrel  with  our  brethren.  We  do  not  wish  to  afford  our  enemies 
that  occasion  to  '  laugh  among  themselves,*  We  are  not  content,  however,  to 
be  aiuong  the  unrepresented  in  this  resi)ect,  and  we  would  be  represented 
adeciuately.' 

Let  any  intellif^cnt  man,  uninformed  respecting  the  views  and  position  of 
the  writer  of  this  paragraph,  say  whether  it  conveys  to  him  the  notion  that 
the  journal  to  which  it  refers  is  based  upon  a  strong  reprobation  of  the  recent 
conference,  is  designed  to  counteract  the  onward  tendency  out  of  which  the 
conference  grew,  and  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  ynth  the  public  mind, 
for  tliose  who  arc  thoroughly  hostile  to  its  spirit  and  constitution.  We  are 
not  now  referring,  be  it  remcml>ered,  to  the  propriety  of  a  journal  being 
started  to  represent  and  advocate  what  are  termc<l  more  moderate  sentiments 
than  our  own.  All  that  we  arc  concerned  about  is,  to  have  the  matter  under- 
stood ;  to  let  it  be  known  what  Dr.  Vaughan  contemplates ;  to  have  hnn 
speak  out  in  free  and  honest  terms,  so  that  none  may  be  misled  into  the  sup- 
position, that  literature  rather  than  moderate  disscnterism  is  his  object.  He 
owes  it  to  himself,  and  he  owes  it  to  our  journal — which,  we  are  bold  to  say, 
has  done  some  good  service  to  the  common  cause — ^to  remove  the  veil  under 
which  he  has»  as  yet,  thought  proper  to  conceal  his  iutentions. 
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liaving  staked  their  reputation  on  a  measure  against  which 
almost  the  whole  force  of  official  influence  was  directed.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  London  should  claim  the  sole  right  of 
originating  any  general  movement.  Its  past  history  does  not 
warrant  it.  Its  present  spirit  does  not  authenticate  the  claim^ 
and  woe  would  be  to  voluntaryism  if  the  countiy  at  large  ac- 
qaieaeed  in  it.  We  have  had  opportunities  for  twenty  years 
part  to  mark  what  London  is^  and  what  it  wiU  do ;  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  sayings  that  the  healthful  and  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  country  zeid  is  absolutely  needful,  in  order  to  preserve 
in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  that  firmness  and  onward  tendency 
which  is  in  obvious  keeping  with  the  views  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  people.  From  the  first,  therefore,  we  treated  the  objec- 
tions which  were  preferred  on  this  ground,  with  the  neglect 
they  merited.  There  was  something  in  them  so  mean  and 
paltry,  so  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  so  indi- 
cative of  a  low  and  grovelling  jealousy,  that  we  were  greatly 
astonished  at  estimable  men  permitting  them  for  one  moment 
to  have  weight  with  their  minds. 

But  this  feeling  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  now  that  the 
scheme  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  our  brethren  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  been  adopted  as  their  own  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  is  no 
longer  a  local  movement.  History,  indeed,  will  record  to  the 
honour  of  our  brethren,  that  it  originated  with  them ;  that  it 
was  first  broached  in  the  journal  which  they  started,  and  as- 
sumed its  earliest  practical  form  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
under  their  auspices;  but  that  same  history  will  testify  that 
with  a  rectitude  of  mind  passing  all  praise,  every  selfish  consi- 
deration was  merged  in  the  great  enterprize,  the  direction  and 
controul  of  which  was  instantly  ceded  to  the  general  organiza- 
tion devised. 

Some  who  sympathize  in  general  with  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  apprehensive  that  it  may  serve  to  disunite  the  liberal 
party,  and  thus  afford  occasions  of  triumph  to  our  opponents. 
Looking  at  the  separate  action  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  the  Complete  Suffrage  Society,  and 
of  which  an  earlier  example  was  set  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
they  are  fearful,  lest  another  ground  of  division  amongst  the 
friends  of  political  amelioration  should  be  given,  the  effects  of 
which  would  be  injurious  to  good  government,  and  consequently 
obstructive  to  the  progress  of  religious  freedom.  In  reply  to 
this  objection  we  take  leave  to  observe  that  it  involves  some 
misapprehension  of  the  primary  object  of  the  Association.  That 
object  is  the  diffusion  of  truth,  the  circulation  by  various  legiti- 
mate means  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  mind  of  God  respect- 
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ing  the  constitution  of  his  churchy  and  the  mode  of  extending 
ber  faith  through  the  world.  A  public  sentiment  yet  remains 
to  be  formed^  in  the  first  place — and  this  will  require  a  pro- 
tracted course  of  labour — amongst  our  own  people^  and  afterwards 
amongst  the  community  at  large.  To  this  the  society  is  prima- 
rily to  address  itsdf ;  md  it  will  only  be  when  such  sentiment 
has  been  created  in  n  degree  wliieh  flEdrlj  challenges  parliamen* 
tary  representation^  that  ultenor  Uboan^  obvioarfy'iequiMteip 
the  emancipation  of  the  churchy  will  be  attempted.  That  politi- 
cal action  must  ultimately  result  from  the  prevalence  of  our 
views  is  unquestionable^  whether  such  prevalence  proceeds  from 
the  efforts  of  a  society,  or  from  those  of  separate  individuals.  In 
the  one  case  as  really  as  in  the  other,  there  is  danger  of  division 
in  the  liberal  party.  It  arises  from  the  views  entertained,  rather 
than  from  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  induced,  and 
would  probably  operate  most  perniciously  on  that  plan  which 
wrought  the  change  most  slowly.  The  real  question,  therefore, 
we  apprehend  is,  whether  our  views  are  sufficiently  important 
to  be  diffused,  at  the  risk  of  such  an  evil.  We  of  course  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  that  we  readily  avow  our 
conviction  of  the  great  caution  that  must  be  exercised  in  the 
progress  of  the  society,  not  to  afford  to  our  hereditary  opponents, 
the  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  more  liberal  candidates.  It 
is  quite  obvious,  that  the  liberal  party  of  this  country  is  at 
present  so  situated  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  head  against 
its  antagonists,  if  there  be  division  in  its  own  camp.  The 
case  therefore  must  be  very  clear,  and  the  probability  of  success 
all  but  certain,  to  justify  the  society  in  hazarding  the  possibility 
of  defeat :  nor  have  we  any  apprehension  of  such  a  contin- 
gency arising,  for  years  to  come. 

Another  class  of  objectors,  less  friendly  to  the  society,  allege 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  special  duty  of 
dissenters.  This  duty  they  suppose  to  consist  exclusively  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  understanding  by  that  phrase,  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  evangelical  doctrines  which  are  revealed  as  the 
medium  of  human  pardon  and  hope.  Now  we  are  perfectly  one 
with  these  objectors  in  the  view  they  entertain  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  doctrines.  They  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly, 
or  be  too  prominently  exhibited  in  the  ministration  of  religious 
truth.  Without  them  the  revelation  of  God  would,  in  our  judg- 
ment, lose  its  value  and  relevancy  to  our  case, — ^be  a  cruel 
mockery  of  human  hope,  instead  of  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy' 
to  the  perishing.  But  the  incompatibility  of  such  views  with  an 
active  vindication  of  the  spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  ex- 
clusive supremacy  of  its  founder,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
We  can  readily  conjecture  how  those  who  entertain  low  views  on 
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these  points  should  reconcile  themselves  to  the  existing  order  of 
things^  however  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  piety, — ^but  how 
those  who  recognise  the  special  character  of  the  christian  system 
should  do  so  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine,  since  such  order  secular- 
izes that  which  should  be  spiritual,  neutralises  the  gracious  pro- 
vision of  the  Deity,  and  reduces  to  the  mere  measurement  and 
policy  of  earth  the  largest  and  noblest  arrangement  of  the  divine 
mind.  It  is  idle  to  allege  that  controversy  is  not  the  business 
of  the  church.  This  is  the  mere  drivelling  of  a  feeble  and  un- 
reflecting piety,  against  which  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the 
repeated  exhortations  of  the  divine  word  are  equally  directed. 
From  the  hour  of  its  creation,  &om  the  first  moment  of  its  being 
called  into  existence,  the  church  has  been  a  witness  for  the  truth. 
It  has  been  assailed  by  various  forms  of  error,  some  having 
respect  to  the  articles  of  its  beUef,  and  others  to  its  constitution 
and  mode  of  conduct.  Against  these  it  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuous struggle,  and  woe  would  be  to  the  world  if  its  voice 
were  hushed,  and  its  salient  energy  refused  any  further  and 
appropriate  action.  Truth,  of  whatever  kind,  is  homogeneous ; 
and  christian  truth  claims  no  exception  from  this  law.  It  may 
be  more  important  and  more  venerable,  may  be  entitled  to  more 
continuous  attention,  may  claim  a  deeper  lodgment  in  the  heart, 
but  it  looks  with  no  unfriendly  aspect,  nor  wages  war  on  any 
other  truth.  As  it  is  with  christian  truth,  as  a  whole,  in  refer- 
ence  to  other  truths,  so  is  it  with  one  department  of  this  in 
relation  to  another ;  and  he  grossly  misapprehends  the  character 
of  Christianity,  who  imagines  that  one  branch  of  it,  however  pre- 
eminent, is  to  be  honoured  by  the  neglect  or  disparagement  of 
any  other.  In  this  point  of  view  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Wardlaw 
in  his  admirable  paper  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  we 
transfer  them  to  our  pages  that  they  may  be  deeply  engraven  on 
the  minds  of  our  readers. 

'  Our  first  business,  if  it  be  in  our  power,  is  to  ascertain  the  rectitude 
of  principles.  If  right,  they  will  be  good;  if  just  in  themselves,  salutary 
in  their  effects.  The  first  of  all  our  inquiries,  then,  ought  to  be,  'What 
is  truth  ?'  what  is  right — ^right  in  principle  ?  This  is  not  only  the  most 
reasonable  process;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  incomparably  the  least 
troublesome.  The  settlement  of  this  question  is  the  equal  settlement  of 
many  more.  It  at  once  supersedes  all  questions  of  casuistry  and  expe- 
diency. The  moment  you  have  determined  what  is  right,  inquiry  ends, 
and  action  begins.  To  ask  another  question  after  that,  is  an  insult  to 
truth,  and  to  the  God  of  truth.  Thus  we  are  saved  fi'om  all  the  endlessly 
perplexing  questions  suggested  by  that  god-dishonouring,  conscience- 
entangling,  yet  not  seldom  specious  and  plausible  deceiver,  expediency. 
Rectitude  becomes  our  pohcy.  If  we  wish  to  be  '  men-pleasers,'  we 
ishall  ask,  what  is  expedient  Z'  if  we  seek  to  please  God,  our  one  question 
will  be,  what  is  right  ? 
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*  Suppoee,  then,  in  any  case,  we  come  to  be  satisfied  that  an  erroneous 
principle  has  been  extensively  adopted,  and  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
a  practical  system,  of  great  complexity,  of  long  standing,  gathering 
aroimd  it  the  veneration  of  age,  incorporated  with  the  habits  of  thought 
of  all  classes  of  a  community,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  intertwined 
with  a  vast  variety  of  individual  and  relative  interests,  and  entering  as 
an  element  into  all  the  political  workings  of  the  government  of  a  country; 
it  becomes,  in  many  minds,  a  very  serious  question,  whether  it  should 
be  meddled  with.     They  ask,  with  grave  anxiety,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequences ?     They  tremble  for  a  revolution.     They  say,  '  Better  let  it 
alone.     It  might  not  be  right  to  introduce  it  now,  had  we  our  constitu- 
tion to  frame ;  but,  there  it  is ;  there  it  has  long  been ;  it  cannot  be 
dislodged  without  possible  effects  such  as  we  dread  to  contemplate  :  had 
we  not  as  well  let  things  remain  as  they  are  ?'     Where  would  have  been 
the  reformation,  had  Luther  reasoned  thus  ?     Suppose  a  man  has  taken 
poison  into  his  corporeal  system.     It  has  remained  long  there,  because 
by  himself  and  others  it  happens  to  have  been  little  thought  of.     But  it 
is  working  deleteriously.     It  is  undermining  his  constitution.     And  now 
it  has  got  so  thoroughly  and  intimately  incorporated  with  every  fibre  of 
his  frame  to  which  Uie  circulating  blood  has  carried  it,  that  to  drive  it 
out  requires  a  process  of  no  ordinary  severity,  and  skill  of  no  ordinary 
amount,  to  conduct  it  with  safety  to  life.     Is  our  cool  verdict  to  be.  Let 
him  alone ;  let  him  die  ?     Should  we  not  rather  have  recourse  to  every 
combination  of  counsel  and  skill  to  which  we  could  find  access  to  save 
him — to  expel  the  poison  and  re-establish  his  health  and  active  vigour  ? 
You  win  see  the  application.     But  there  is  one  important  point  in  whidi 
the  parallel  fails.     In  applying  the  remedial  means,  the  life  of  the  man 
is  not  absolutely  secure.     It  is  a  possible  case,  that  he  may  die  under 
the  hands  of  his  physicians.     But  in  the  case  illustrated,  there  is  no  Such 
danger.    The  church  of  God,  for  whose  life,  and  health,  and  vigour,  and 
active  usefulness,  we  are  specially  solicitous,  can  never  die  /     It  is  *  in- 
stinct with  life' — with  life  spiritual  and  divine.     Whatever  becomes  of 
the  state,  when  that  part  of  the  church  which  has  accepted  its  alliance 
shall  be  severed  from  it,  (and  here,  too,  we  see  reason  to  apprehend 
nothing  but  good),  we  have  no  fear  for  the  church.     All  that  is  spiritual 
in  it — all,  that  is,  which  really  constitutes  the  church,  will  remain,  and 
remain  in  a  state  of  hving  and  life-giving  energy,  such  as  it  never  knew 
before,  delivered  from  the  debilitating,  paralysing,  influence  of  the  world, 
and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  and  joyous  freedom.      The 
stronger  the  hold  that  error  has  got — the  more  completely  it  has  been 
inwrought  into  the  entire  system  of  our  ecclesiastico-political  institutions 
— the  longer  the  hold  has  been  kept,  and  the  more  tenaciously  rooted  it 
has  become—  the  more  zealously  guarded  it  has  come  to  be  by  various 
selfish  interests,  as  well  as  by  the  apprehensions  of  a  mistaken  benevo- 
lence, and  a  zeal '  not  accordmg  to  knowledge ;'  while  we  do  not  deny 
that  the  more  prudent  and  careful  must  be  the  treatment  by  which  we 
seek  to  efiect  its  expulsion — yet  equally  true  do  we  hold  it,  and  equally 
manifest,  that  proportionally  the  more  imperative  and  absolute  has  be- 
come the  necessity  for  such  expulsion.     It  must  be  dislodged.     The 
right  principle  must  be  introduced.    Truth  must  resume  its  own  place , 
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and,  no  longer  amalgamating  with  a  worldly  system,  act  in  entire  sepa- 
ration»  with  all  its  pristine  energy,  as  an  antagonist  force  to  all  the  world's 
unholy  and  deadly  influences/ — pp.  23-5. 

Another  class  of  objectors  allege  against  the  Society,  that  it 
is  political^  and  as  such^  is  undeserving  of  the  support  of  reli- 
gious men.  This  objection  is  borrowed  from  the  advocates  of  a 
state  church,  and  comes  Mrith  a  bad  grace  from  the  lips  of  dis- 
senters. It  betokens  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  misapprehension, 
the  utter  absence  of  reflection,  or  an  incapacity  for  appreciating 
the  actual  position  of  things,  and  the  measures  consequently 
needful  to  rectify  that  which  is  vicious.  Either  the  constitution 
of  the  Society  has  not  been  examined,  and  if  so,  the  objectors 
ought  at  any  rate  to  be  silent ;  or  the  truth  is  rejected  through 
the  prevalence  of  a  dishonest  motive.  That  the  Society  is  to 
some  extent  political — if  by  this  phrase  be  meant  that  poli- 
tical action  must  sooner  or  later  result  from  its  operations — ^we 
readily  admit.  The  civil  power  has  intruded  itself  into  the 
church,  has  undertaken  its  management,  incorporated  its  clergy, 
prescribed  its  forms  of  worship,  and  set  limits  to  its  faith.  TMs 
IS  the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  and  against  which  all  our 
efforts  are  directed;  but  its  ultimate  correction  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  the  same  legislature  by  which  the  evil 
itself  has  been  wrought.  Mr.  Mursell  has  put  tnis  point  forcibly, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words.     He  says : 

'  After  all,  the  church  of  England  is  a  pohtical  structure,  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation,  based  upon  acts  of  parliament,  and  it  will  be  through 
the  medium  of  the  legislature  that  it  will  be  overthrown.  The  benumb- 
ing, deluding,  destructive  influence  it  exerts  on  society,  in  its  arrogant 
pretensions,  as  the  representative  of  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  more 
or  less  counteracted  by  the  exertions  and  influence  of  voluntary  Christian 
societies.  But  for  these,  the  establishment  would  long  before  this  have 
been  developed  in  all  its  terrible  proportions ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
nation  would  at  this  hour  have  been  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  ruthless 
and  besotted  superstition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdoms  of  western 
Europe,  and  in  the  powers  cursed  by  the  domination  of  the  Greek 
church. 

'  But,  after  all  we  may  efiect  by  the  diflusion  of  tracts,  the  institution 
of  lectures,  the  establishment  of  schools,  or  any  other  suitable  means,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  scene  of  ultimate  operations  must  be 
that  in  which  the  suffrages  of  the  people  are  recorded.  We  may  prepare 
the  public  mind  by  wise  and  persevering  efforts ;  but  to  this  point  that 
mind  must  ultimately  turn.  Dissenters  must  avail  themselves  of  their 
rights  as  citizens  to  advance  their  great  Master's  cause.  They  must 
endeavour  to  send  to  the  parliament  of  the  nation  men  of  strong  heads 
and  sound  hearts,  men  who  fear  God  and  venerate  his  Son,  and  who 
will  be  prepared  to  carry  the  great  and  sacred  principles  which  they 
have  learned  from  His  word,  into  the  presence  of  nobles,  and  before  the 
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thrones  of  princes.  It  should  be  a  main  object  of  the  society  to  promote 
rational  and  consistent  views  on  this  point,  uid  to  avail  itself,  whenever 
the  proper  time  shall  arrive,  of  this  final  mode  of  effecting  the  liberation 
of  Christianity  fh)m  the  debasing  trammels  of  the  state.' — ^pp.  128-9. 

But  while  from  the  very  nature  of  the  evil  to  be  corrected 
our  moveinents  must  necessarily^  in  certain  stages,  partake  of  a 
political  complexion,  they  are  primarily  religious,  ana  that  too — 
such  is  our  conviction — ^in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word.     No  organization  of  the  present  day,  whether  it  respect 
the  heathen  abroad  or  at  home,  the  circulation  of  the  divine 
word,  or  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  more  so.     We  say  this 
deliberately,  and  on  a  fiill  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.     The  established  church  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  true  religion  amongst  us. 
It  operates  more  widely,  more  stealthfully,  more  fatally,  than 
any  other ;  deteriorating  the  character  of  religion,  substituting 
formalism  for  godliness,  and  wrapping  the  souls  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  in  a  false  security  fatal  to  their 
everlasting  peace.   We  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  conviction : 
it  may  be  the  offspring  of  enlightened  enquiry  or  of  rooted 
prejucKce,  but  such  being  our  conviction  we  are  compelled  by 
every  religious  motive  to  labour  for  the  overthrow  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  in  so  doing  can  commend  ourselves  and  our  mea- 
sures to  the  special  benediction  of  heaven.     It  is  as  an  irre- 
ligious institute,  a  corporation  antagonistic   to  Christianity,  a 
member  of  the  system,  over  which  the  ^manof  sin'  presides,  that 
we  contend  against   the  hierarchy,   and  labour  for  its  over- 
throw.   Whatever  be  the  excellencies  of  many  of  its  members — 
and  we  regard  them  with  unmingled  complacency — ^the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  is  no  church  of  Christ,  but   a  mere 
creature  of  the  state,  based  on  worldly  principles,  originating 
in  secular  motives,  and  primarily  designed  to  aid  the  political 
interests  of  its  firamers.     H  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to 
take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
hierarchy,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  them  an  attentive  perusal 
of  Mr.  Miall^s  paper,  with  an  extract  from  which  we   shall 
close  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

'  If  such,'  he  remarks,  '  or  anything  approaching  to  such,  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  union  between  church  and  state,  upon  the  religious 
portion  of  society,  how  incalculably  more  deleterious  has  been  its  operation 
upon  the  ignorant,  the  unthinking,  the  careless,  and  the  profane  I  The 
exhibition  of  Christianity  for  ages  through  a  worldly  medium — the 
intertwining  with  its  institutions  and  its  offices,  ends  which  are  utterly 
opposed  to  its  spirit — ^the  prostitution  of  its  sacred  name  to  the  unright- 
eous purposes  of  men  in  power — the  unblushing  display,  in  connexion 
with  its  godlike  professions,  of  the  ambition,  the  craft,  the  rapacity,  the 
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intolerance,  and  the  perfidy  of  mere  men  of  the  world,  cloaked  in  the 
garb  of  authorized  ecclesiastics — ^what  mind  can  conceive,  what  heart  can 
appreciate,  the  awfiil  result  ?     Is  it  wonderful  that,  in  the  upper  circles 
of  society,  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  goodwill  to  man,  which 
are  inseparable  from  any  system   of  living  christian    faith,  should  be 
generally  treated  as  a  figment  of  wild  enthusiasm  ?  or  that  an  unbridled 
licentiousness,  a  perpetual  round  of  dissipation,  a  code  of  morals  which 
sets  at  nought  divine  precepts,  and  a  course  of  legislation  which  tramples 
upon  the  first  dictates  of  humanity,  should  be  held  to  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  an  honourable  standing  in  the  church  ?     Or,  glancing  from 
the  heights  to  the  depths  of  society,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  labouring  classes,  not  in  crowded  towns  merely,  but  in  rural 
hamlets,  should  cherish  a  growing  enmity  of  heart  against  Christianity, 
as    a    system    of  state-craft,     designed    chiefly    to    oppress    them  ? 
Mark,   how,  in   the   vicinity    of    every   ecclesiastical    fortress,   under 
the  shadow  of  our  cathedrals,  and  within  the  range  of  our  univer- 
sities,  where   the   state  clergy   swarm  and  hive — spiritual  ignorance 
and  human  depravity  show  themselves  in  their  most  oflensive  forms ! 
Hence,  the  fearful  prevalence  of  infidelity  amongst  the  poor  !     Hence, 
the  habitual  contempt,   by  three-fourths    of  them,    for    every  form 
of  christian  ordinances.     The  evil  has  now  reached  a  frightful  altitude. 
The  millions  in  this  land  seem  to  be  beyond  the  preach  of  all  spiritual 
means*    But  for  the  influence  of  that  refracted  Christianity  which  finds 
its  way  among  them,  theirs  would  be  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt ;  and 
in  that  darkness,  as  in  a  congenial  home,  every  guilty  passion  would 
nestle  and  breed,  until  the  empire  had  become  a  perfect  hell.     Thank 
God,  there  is  something  in  the  land  more  truly  conservative  than  state 
churchism — that  there  is  at  work,  powerful  to  counteract  and  to  restrain 
impiety,  if  not  yet  strong  enough  to  subdue  it,  an  energy  purer,  holier, 
more  elevating,  more  potent  to  transform,  than  any  which  a  national 
religious  establishment  can  generate — that  there  is  yet  amongst  us  a 
faith,  apart  from  all  system,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  careless  of  the 
sanction  of  rulers,  which  dare,  in  multitudes  of  individual  instances,  to 
grapple  with  the  tremendous  evil.     Not,  however,  until  the  tie  between 
the  church  and  the  state  has  been  severed,  can  the  body  of  behevers  in 
this  country  be  expected  to  make  adequate  and  systematic  efforts  to 
recover  the  waste  ground.     Whilst  it  lasts,  the  bulk  of  our  population 
will  probably  remain  either  the  slaves  of  the  grossest  superstition,  or  the 
victims  of  a  malignant  infidelity.*— pp.  70-1. 

Another  objection  is  founded  on  the  divisions  of  our  oppo- 
nents. The  members  of  the  establishment^  it  is  alleged^  are  in 
controversy  amongst  themselves,  and  it  will  be  politic  for  a 
time  to  leave  them  alone.  The  presence  of  a  common  foe  may 
serve  to  unite  the  contending  sections  of  the  hiearchy,  who 
win  otherwise  exhaust  each  other,  evince  the  delusiveness  of  the 
unity  which  it  claims,  and  alienate  public  confidence  from  the 
system  itself.  The  present  time,  it  is  therefore  contended,  is 
unwisely  selected  for  such  a  movement  aa  that  which  the 
Society  contemplates.    The  members  of  the  establishment  are 
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doing  our  work^  and  if  suffered  to  go  on  will  acoomplish  it 
much  more  effectually  than  we  ourselves  could.  We  are  there- 
fore counselled  to  stand  quietly  by^  to  suspend  operations  fiur  a 
season^  to  wait  till  the  chapter  of  events  shall  have  unrolled 
some  other  and  more  opportune  occasion  than  occurs  at  present. 
The  parties  urging  this  objection  are^  in  many  cases  we  are 
assured^  thoroughly  earnest.  There  is  no  material  difference 
between  us  and  them  in  the  \dcw  taken  of  the  state  church. 
They  believe  it  to  be  all  which  we  believe,  the  fruitful  source  of 
formalism  and  infidelity :  yet  they  demur,  on  the  ground  stated, 
to  the  propriety  of  our  measures,  and  are  disposed  to  stand 
aloof  from  our  councils.  We  have  put  their  objection  in  the 
strongest  light,  from  the  respect  in  which  we  hold  them,  and 
our  solicitude  to  bring  the  matter  between  us  to  a  satiafiEustoiy 
issue.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  reply,  that  this  objection 
overlooks  what  is  due  to  truth.  It  assumes  that,  so  far  as  oor 
agency  is  concerned,  we  may  suppress  or  exhibit  it,  be  silent 
respecting  its  claims,  or  loud  in  its  profession,  according  as 
other  men  are  disposed  or  are  acting  in  relation  to  it.  And  all 
this  in  the  case  of  practical  truth,  truth  having  respect  to 
present  conduct,  and  adapted  to,  nay,  actually  moulding  anew, 
the  whole  tenor  and  complexion  of  our  christian  service.  The 
objection  does  not  respect  what  is  theoretical  or  abstract,  bat 
that  which  is  living  and  practical,  of  daily  obligation,  and  ctf 
vast  moment  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Now,  this  does  not 
appear  to  us  consistent  with  christian  rectitude,  and  we  ear- 
nestly commend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  give  such 
counsel  the  following  admirable  remarks  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the 
conclusiveness  of  which  precludes  the  necessity  for  our  saying 
anything  more  on  this  point. 

*  With  regard  to  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  onr  convic" 
tion  of  whose  importance  has  now  brought  us  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  we  have  by  some  been  counselled  to  put  it,  in  the  mean- 
while, in  abeyance.  We  like  not  the  counsel.  Abeyance!  It  is  not 
the  word  for  present  and  pressing  duty.  The  principle  is  not  one  of 
indifference,  or  of  minor  importance  :  it  is  primary — it  is  vital.  When 
we  are  advised  to  set  it  aside  for  the  time,  we  are  constrained  to  8ay» 
We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not.  As  well  tell  us  to  put  the  gospel 
in  abeyance.  Believing,  as  we  do,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world  to  be  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  chttrch,with 
its  healthy  and  vigorous  activity ;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  the  prosperity,  the 
health,  the  activity  of  the  church  to  be  dependent  upon,  and  proportion- 
ate to,  its  spirituality  and  separation  from  the  world,  these  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  cburch's  working  effectually  upon  the  world  for  its 
regeneration — we  should  feel  ourselves  unworthy  recreants  to  the  cause 
of  God,  and  truth,  and  human  salvation,  were  we,  for  one  moment,  to 
lend  an  ear  to  such  advice.' — pp;  25-6. 
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The  objection  we  are  considering  is  opposed,  further,  to  the 
rule  on  which  men  act  in  all  analogous  cases.  When  a  camp  is 
divided  is  the  time  ordinarily  chosen  for  its  assault,  and  its  lines 
are  carried  with  a  fadlity  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  such 
division.  Now,  therefore,  that  the  compact  force  of  the  hier- 
archy is  broken,  when  various  parties  are  wrangling  within  its 
pale,  each  contending  for  its  own  Shibboleth,  and  all  disproving 
the  nnity  of  the  body,  and  the  boasted  oneness  of  its  faith,  is 
the  very  time,  the  season,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  all  others,  to 
unfold  the  whole  truth,  with  a  view  of  disabusing  the  public 
mind  of  our  country,  and  of  conveying  to  the  reflecting  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church,  the  sounder  and  more  scriptiural 
views  prevalent  amongst  ourselves. 

But  we  remark,  again — ^and  to  this  consideration  much  weight 
is  doe — ^the  diversities  of  opinion  within  that  church  have  no 
resj^ect  to  the  question  of  areUgious  establishment :  they  involve 
no  impeachment  of  its  character,  no  impugnment  of  its  claims, 
no  denial  of  its  authority,  as  a  religious  institute.  The  Pusey- 
ista  and  the  Evangelictds,  are  perfectly  one  on  these  points. 
Whatever  may  be  their  differences  they  are  here  agreed :  and 
the  lawfulness,  and  the  necessity  of  such  establiskoients  are 
therefore  uniformly  a«>iimed  throughout  their  writiugB.  The 
latter  are  as  decided  on  these  points  as  the  former,  and  yield 
not  a  tittle  to  them  in  the  ardour  and  bitterness  of  their  zeal. 
The  troth,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
has  no  advocate  amongst  either.  Some  glimpses  of  it  may  be 
occasionally  detected,  some  partial  approximation  to  first  prin- 
ciples be  traced  in  the  publications  of  the  Oxford  School ;  but 
these  are  so  bald  and  meagre,  so  overlaid  with  error,  so  com- 
mingled with  the  elements  of  secularity  and  priestism  as  to  lose 
their  distinctive  character,  and  to  accomplish  only  the  pur- 
poses of  error.  Within  the  pale  of  the  church,  we  are  bold 
to  affirm,  no  such  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  the  objection 
before  us  supposes.  The  truth  of  God  in  reference  to  other 
matters,  is  indeed  felt  to  be  in  danger;  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  being  made  to  give  place  to  a  system  of  formalism, 
&tal  to  piety  and  promotive  only  of  phrasaical  ostentation,  and 
the  advocates  of  evangelical  doctrine  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
arrest  this  evil,  and  to  perpetuate  amongst  their  people  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  peruse 
their  controversial  writings,  without  feeling  that  they  are  in  a 
false  position,  that  they  are  disqualified  by  their  churchmanship 
firom  doing  fiill  justice  to  their  views  as  Christians,  that  they  are 
perpetually  exposed  to  a  course  of  argumentation  which  they  can- 
not refute,  and  are  crippled  in  their  exhibition  of  the  truth  by  the 
fallacy  of  their  first  principles,  or  the  erroneous  character  of  the 
Vol.  XVI.  b  b 
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standards  to  which  they  defer.    It  is  onr  solemn  conTiction  that 
the  cause  of  evangelical  piety  is  greatly  damaged  by  this  state 
of  things^  and  must  continue  to  be  so  until  its  advocates  leam 
to  disencumber  themselves  of  their  worldly  armour^  and  to  con- 
tend only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.    Now,  therefore,  of  all 
times,  would  appear  to  us,  the  most  befitting  to  hold  up  the 
truth  before  the  nation,  to  exhibit  *  the  more  p^ect  way '  which 
we  have  learned  from  the  word  of  God,  to  unfold  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity and  completeness  the  law  of  Christ  in  relation  to  his 
church,  and  the  means  by  which  its  limits  are  to  be  extended. 
By  doing  so  with  meekness  and  fidelity,  avoiding  all  uncharita- 
blenesa  and  intemperance,  we  may  hope  gradually  but  surely 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  more  considerate  of  our  opponents,  to 
awaken  them  to  a  clearer  apprehension  oi  their  position  and 
obligation,  and  to  lead  them  on — some  of  them  at  least — 
to  a  practical  recognition  of  those  laws  which  the  hierarchy 
outrages,    but    without    the   maintenance  of   which  nothing 
can  stay  the  torrent  of  secularity  and  formalism  by  which  it 
is  threatened.    If  the  present  course  of  things  continue, — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  not, — ^the  friends  of  evao^ 
gelical  truth  within  the  establishment  will  growingly  feel  the 
difficulties  of  their  position,  and  be  compelled  to  look  around 
them  for  some  method  of  extricating  themselves  fit>m  the  em- 
harassment  and  snares  by  which  they  are  encompassed.     To- 
wards this  consummation — so  devoutly  to  be  desired — their 
progress  will  be  hastened  by  a  faithful  discharge,  in  a  spirit  of 
christian  charity,  of  our  peculiar  vocation.     Upon  the  dissenters 
of  this  country  God  has  devolved  the  duty  of  scattering  the 
seeds  of  neglected  truth.    The  result  of  their  labour  may  not  be 
seen  for  a  time.     Bitterness  and  strife  may  attend  their  course^ 
and  many  timid  friends,  pointing  to  these,  may  advise  the  aban- 
donment of  their  labours.     But,*  in  the  meantime,  the  seed  will 
germinate,  and  at  length  a  glorious  harvest  will  be  gathered.  The 
seeds  of  future  changes  may  lie  unnoticed  for  generations.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  before  they  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  society, 
and  we  must  be  content — if  such  be  our  vocation — ^to  wcxrk  in 
this  preparatory  stage,  satisfied  that  others  should  enter  on  odr 
labours. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Assodatiott.  Others  are 
to  be  met  with,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance,  and  our  space 
is  already  too  occupied  to  allow  of  our  noticing  them.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  state  fairly  those  we  have  noticed,  and  must  leave 
our  replies  to  the  candid  consideration  of  our  friends.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  the  Society  will  be  sustained  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  dissenting  body.   Its  prospects  are  highly  encouraging.  Pro- 
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vme^  of  pecaniaiy  aid  are  flowing  in  from  every  quarter^  whilst 
an  earnest  call  for  prompt  and  efficient  action  is  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  To  such  as  may  have  been  indifferent  or 
mistrustful^  we  counsel  a  cautious  examination  of  the  Society's 
constitution  and  resources^  before  any  hostile  position  be  taken 
up.  In  the  admirable  temper  which  distinguished  the  Con- 
ference, an  earnest  is  afforded  of  the  spirit  in  which  its 
(q^erations  will  be  carried  on,  whilst  the  pains  taken  by  the 
Execuiioe  Committee  to  lay  a  deep  and  broad  platform  for 
fbture  action,  give  proof  of  the  absence  of  rashness  from  its 
council, — ^the  solicitude  of  its  members  to  combine  wisdom  with 
zeal,  the  forethought  which  anticipates  and  provides  for  con- 
tingencies, as  well  as  the  decision  which  admits  of  no  compro- 
mise. It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  many  have  been  won 
over  already,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  plans  about  to  be  pur- 
sued will  increase  their  number,  and  strengthen  the  confidence 
ofaU. 

-  To  such  of  our  readers  as  rank  amongst  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Society,  we  take  leave,  in  closing  our  remarks,  to 
tender  a  moment's  counsel.  Much  will  depend  on  the  confidence 
you  exercise  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  executive  body. 
Placed  at  a  distance  from  them,  without  the  opportunity  of 
attending  their  council  board,  it  may  possibly  have  happened 
that  you  suspect  them  of  remissness,  or  begin  to  wonder  at 
their  plans  not  having  been  as  yet  fdUy  matured.  This  is  not 
tmnatural.  Were  we  in  your  case  we  might  possibly  entertain 
similar  thoughts — at  any  rate  we  should  be  anxiously  looking 
for  some  public  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  to  the  committee  than  to  meet 
this  expectation,  and  it  would  have  gratified  them  to  do  so.  But 
they  feel  that  they  are  in  trust  for  future  years,  and  that  they 
would  be  culpable,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  if  they  purchased 
temporary  popularity  at  the  cost  of  permanent  usefulness. 
Hence  they  have  been  concerned  in  the  first  place  to  complete 
the  Societjr's  organization,  to  diffiise  widely,  information  re- 
specting its  character  and  objects,  and  to  ascertain,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  funds  which  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  measures  are  consequentiy  in 
progress  for  the  publication  of  tracts,  and  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures, which  will  soon  be  notified  to  the  public.  In  the  mean 
time  we  must  give  a  word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  Society's 
friends,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  projecting  auxiliary 
associations  as  the  best  means  of  aiding  both  its  funds  and 
its  labours.  This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  is  received  as 
good  evidence  of  the  zeal  which  stands  ready  for  action. 
Such  associations  are  the  machinery  through  which  our  religious 
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societies  ordinarily  work^  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  instantly  occur  to  the  friends  of  this  movement 
as  an  unexceptionable  method  of  aiding  its  design.  But  the 
law  interposes  its  veto^  and  there  is  no  appeal.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is^  that  the  Society  can  have  no  auxiliaries,  can  enter 
into  no  correspondence  with  other  societies,  nor  receive  from  them 
any  pecuniary  contributions  whatsoever.  Were  it  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  brought  within  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  the  Attoniey- 
General  would  soon  be  instructed  to  call  its  conductors  to  account. 
The  utmost  caution  is  therefore  needful ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
find^  that  the  matter  has  had  the  deliberate  attention  of  the 
committee,  which  has  issued,  under  legal  advice,  the  following 
suggestions,  as  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
to  avoid  all  the  evils  incident  to  a  different  course.  We  leave 
the  document  with  our  readers,  and  shall  probably  return,  ere 
long,  to  the  subject. 

*  The  Executive  Committee  having  received  many  letters  reqnestmg 
information  as  to  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  metropolitan  districts  and  in  the  provinces,  and  having 
ascertained  that  local  associations  cannot  legally  hold  communicatioD 
witli  the  British  Anti -State  Church  Association,  or  even  contribute  toils 
funds,  submit  the  following  suggestions  to  their  friends,  as  adapted  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  union  and  practical  advantage,  without 
involving  the  legal  liabilities  which  would  otherwise  be  incurred. 

1 .  In  order  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Association  fedrly  before  the 
public,  a  registrar  to  be  appointed  in  each  town.  Tillage*  ot  other  localitv; 
and  where  Uie  extent  of  the  population  to  be  appealed  to  shall  require  it» 
a  town  or  locality  to  be  divided  into  well-defined  districts,  and  aregistnr 
to  be  appointed  to  each  of  such  districts. 

2.  Ihese  registrars,  in  every  instance,  to  be  enrolled  members,  and 
duly  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  such  officers  oi  the  asso- 
ciation. 

3.  Elxcept  when  themselves  members  of  the  council,  to  be  recom* 
mended  in  writing  to  the  Executive  Conunittee  by  a  member  of  die 
council :  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  person,  by  not  less  than  fat 
enrolled  members  of  the  Association. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  no  individual  should  be  recommended  at 
eligible  to  become  a  registrar  who  is  not  prepared  to  exert  himself  per- 
sonally in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

5.  Each  registrar,  on  his  appointment,  to  be  furnished  with  a  regis- 
trar's book,  in  which  he  will  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  have  become  members  of  the  Association,  with  an  account  of  their 
pecuniary  subscriptions;  and  the  Executive  Committee,  on  receiving 
from  individual  registrars  a  list  (^  the  names  of  members  on  their  books, 
with  evidence  of  their  pecuniary  qualification,  vriU  supply  them  with  sn 
equal  number  of  member's  cards,  containing  respectively  the  names  of 
the  members  so  reported. 

6.  The  pecuniary  subscriptions  obtained  by  the  registrars  to  be,  at 
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tated  periods  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  transmitted  to  the 
reasurer  of  the  AssociatioQ. 

7.  The  registrars  of  each  locality  to  advise  from  time  to  time  with  the 
Szecutive  Committee  as  to  making  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of 
ectures  and  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
he  objects  of  the  Association  by  other  means ;  and  the  Executive  Com- 
oittee  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  afford  assistance,  to  the  utmost 
sctent  of  their  means,  opportunities,  and  ability,  in  giving  efficiency  to 
n  snch  movements  as  may  be  adopted  with  their  concurrence.' 


ISrtrf  f^titti. 


i  Hist^ricO' Geographical  Accotmi  of  Palestine  tn  the  time  of  Chriet.  By 
Dr.  John  Frederick  Rohr,  translated  with  Notes  and  Corrections  from 
the  German,  by  the  Rev.  David  Esdaile.  Biblical  Cabinet,  No. 
adiii.  pp.  x.  340.     Edinbur^  :  Clarke.     1843. 

'hb  original  of  this  work  has  been  for  a  good  while  the  established 
chool-'book  in  Germany,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  was, 
.owever,  but  ill  suited  for  translation  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  We  do 
ot  look  for  school-books  among  the  very  useful  volumes  included 
n  that  series :  and  Rohr's  work  is  not  adapted  for  use  as  one  in 
his  country.  The  only  ground  on  which  it  could  be  introduced,  must 
»e  really  if  not  ostensibly,  that,  although  no  more  than  a  school-book 
[1  the  country  of  the  author,  it  was  calculated  to  be  useful  to  already 
dacated  biblical  students,  here ;  and  it  is  (ihiefly  on  this  ground 
hat  it  must  be  judged.  In  this  view,  or  in  any  view,  we  cannot  report 
'ery  favourably  of  it.  The  work  was  originally  composed  before  the 
lemand  for  exact  knowledge  was  so  strong  as  it  has  now  become ;  and 
he  materials  are  derived  from  sources  much  less  clear  and  accurate  than 
hose  which  have  of  late  years  been  opened.  The  work  is  in  fact  super- 
«ded  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  translate  it.  A  book  of  the 
dnd  is  doubtless  wanted  :  and  we  hear  with  much  satisfaction,  that  Pro- 
essor  Robinson  of  New  York,  (the  most  competent  of  living  men  for 
the  task,)  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  small  volume  on  the  geography  of 
Palestine — which  we  doubt  not  will  render  such  productions  as  the  pre- 
sent mere  lumber  on  the  shelves  of  the  publishers.  This  is  not,  however, 
altogether  an  useless  book.  There  is  much  of  a  certain  sort  of  information 
in  it.  But  all  the  improvements  of  the  author  in  successive  editions,  and 
an  the  corrective  notes  of  the  translator,  have  not  been  effectual  in  reme- 
dying the  radical  and  pervading  defect  of  inexactness. 

We  speak  with  the  less  reserve  of  this  volume,  as  it  presents  one  of 
the  most  curious  examples  of  book-making  that  we  have  lately  met  with, 
and  such  as,  we  are  bound  to  say,  does  not  often  occur  in  the  Biblical 
(>abmet.    The  work  which  gives  it  a  title,  occupies  little  more  than  one 
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halfofit.  The  rest  is  made  ap»  1.  Of  a  few  notes  by  the  editor :  2.  Along 
Chronological  Table  from  Home's  introduction,  occupying  thirty  pages : 
and,  3.  The  reprint  of  an  article  inserted  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  BikHo' 
tkeca  Sacra,  (which  is  however  not  named  here)  supplementary  to,  and 
corrective  of  certain  statements  in  his  Biblical  Resc»rchea  in  Ridestiiie. 
This  has  little  connection  with  the  present  work,  in  comparison  with 
much  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  Biblical  Researches  them- 
selves ;  but  the  article  being  unprotected  by  copyright  in  this  country, 
and  being  convenient  to  fiU  up  the  space,  was  bodily  introduced. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conjecture,  that  the  publisher  of  the  BiUictl 
Cabinet,  for  whom  we  have  much  respect,  was  keeping  holiday  idun 
this  volume  was  '  got  up.' 


The  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighieri  translated  in  the  Terza  Rima  of  the  onfj^ 
nal,  with  Notes  and  Appendix.  By  John  Dayman,  MA.,  Rector  of 
Skelton,  Cumberland,  and  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.     London  :  Painter,  342,  Strand. 

However  satisfied  we  may  have  hitherto  felt  with  the  tranalatioii  of  Mr. 
Carey,  it  was  with  no  slight  interest,  that  we  saw  advertised  the  present 
attempt  by  Mr.  Dayman,  to  realize  in  English  the  versification  of  Daote; 
as  that  great  father  of  Italian  poetry  would  have  doubUesa  desired  k  to 
be  done.  Lord  B3rron  demonstrated,  we  think,  the  possibility  of  socb 
a  realization.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  numerous ;  and  yet' 
proportionably  striking  are  the  results.  Take  for  ezample,  a  descrip- 
tion of  day-break,  and  the  scene  afterwards ; 

*  It  was  the  blessed  hour  of  morning  prime ; 

The  sun  went  up  through  heaven,  and  on  his  wings 
Hung  every  star  tnat  sang  the  love  sublime, 

Which  gave  to  motion  all  these  beauteous  things :' 

The  admirers  of  La  Divina  Commedia,  will  well  remember  the  pMWge 
in  the  original,  '  Temp'  era  dal  principio  del  tnattino ;'  and  were  the  whole 
of  the  Inferno  thus  rendered,  the  translator  would  have  to  be  congnta- 
lated  on  his  labours.  These,  nevertheless,  demand  so  mudi  respectfiil 
attention,  that  we  shall  defer  a  general  review  of  them  until  the  goal  is 
reached,  and  Mr.  Dayman  emerges  from  the  Paradise,  in  the  radiance  of 
'  L'amor  che  muove  7  sole  e  Valtre  stelle!  Meanwhile  he  must  av«»l 
such  miserable  rhymes  as  '  marking'  and  '  hearken,'  or  '  token'  and 
'  provoking,'  or  *  scourge*  and  *  verge' ;  although,  in  the  pronundalioB 
of  some  persons,  this  last  is  not  so  bad  as  the  others.  Several  MmaMr 
flaws  and  common-places  might  be  easily  noticed ;  but  the  whole  of 
Dante  must  be  before  us ;  since,  until  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be  juatioe» 
neither  to  the  poet,  the  translator,  nor  ourselves,  to  enter  very  deeply 
into  what  could  scarcely  be  discussed,  but  in  an  extended  article. 

Poems,  original  and  translated.      By  Charles   Rann   Kennedy,  Eaq. 
London.  Moxon.     1843. 

Is  not  this  the  same  gentleman,  to  whose  translations  of  Demosthenes 
WQ  not  long  ago  devoted  an  article  ?  We  venture  to  admire  his  scholar- 
ship, much  more  than  his  poetry.     His  translation  of  the  Bemele  firom 
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Schiller,  is  a  epirited  piece ;  bat  really  having  said  this,  we  can  discover 
no  other  spot  in  the  247  pages,  on  which  to  plant  an  euloginm  !  His 
*  Morning'  reminds  us  of  those  silly  efforts,  formerly  in  fashion,  when 
the  author  of  the  'Triumphs  of  Temper,'  endeavoured  to  substitute 
zbyme  for  reason,  after  the  mode  of 

Hayley-gaily-gambo-ndley, 

Higgledy-piggledy- 

Galloping-dreaiy-dun  I 

These  trifles  may  be  all  very  well  to  amuse  an  idle  moment  (if  it  be  ever 
right  to  have  such ;)  but  to  print  them  seems  a  cruel  waste  of  time, 
paper,  ink,  types,  and  money.  Sound  is  only  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  to 
the  mind ;  and,  if  it  be  once  divorced  from  sense,  the  smile  produced,  is 
upon  the  outward  features,  and  not  upon  the  inner  man.  The  comers 
of  our  hps  curl,  whether  we  v^il],  or  no  ;  and  where  the  author  is  un- 
donbtedly  a  person  of  talent,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  can 
only  entreat  him  to  remember  his  own  well-merited  reputation,  as  well 
as  the  taste  of  the  public. 

The  Aristocracy  of  Britain,    London  :  Dyer.     1844. 

This  is  a  dieap  and  most  important  compilation  of  the  remarks  made 
bj  fore^n  writers  upon  the  grand  cardinal  evil  of  our  constitution.  The 
laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  are  the  undoubted  columns  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  oligarchy  rests ;  and,  what  we  fear  is,  that  some  day  or 
other,  popular  opinion,  like  the  son  of  Manoah,  blinded  and  insane 
through  the  cruelty  of  its  oppressors,  will  take  hold  of  these  '  two  middle 
pillars,'  and  bow  them  into  one  pile  of  ruin,  not  less  disastrous  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  than  to  our  beloved  country  and  its  inhabitants  at  large. 
We  want  reformation  rather  than  revolution ;  but  to  avoid  the  last,  we 
must  secure  the  first.  Unless,  however,  our  rulers  shall  be  wise  in  time, 
they  will  be  made  wise  too  late.  To  exorcise  the  evil  genius  of  any  aris- 
tocracy, would  be  to  recast  the  whole  horoscope  of  that  pohtical  sphere, 
in  which  it  moves  and  has  its  being.  Our  aristocracy  fiUs  up  a  tremen- 
dous space  in  Christendom.  It  is  a  Colossus  on  the  largest  scale.  One 
foot  is  on  Europe,  another  on  Asia ;  whilst  beneath  its  stride,  flow  five- 
sixths  of  the  commerce  and  social  destinies  of  the  world.  Whenever 
this  huge  power  shall  be  overthrown,  verily  the  nations  will  shake  and 
resound  with  its  fall !  But  it  is  at  home,  that  its  cold,  bhghting,  wither- 
ing shadow  is  felt ; — by  our  own  hearths  and  altars, — ^in  our  own  fields  and 
hcHises, — throughout  our  own  markets  and  harbours, — ^throughout  the 
teeming  millions  of  our  population.  Over  all  these,  high  and  lifted  up, 
is  extended  the  iron  sceptre  of  feudalism!  Woridliness,  selfishness, 
tyranny,  pride,  the  coronet,  and  the  mitre,  all  know  well  enough  that 
their  legislative  charm, — ^that  the  talisman  which  enables  them  to  hold  to- 
gether, so  as  to  reign  over  property  and  conscience,  within  these  islands, 
would  gradually  vanish  away  before  a  law  of  equal  succession.  In  this 
publication,  the  arguments  and  sentiments  of  Messieurs  Passy,  Beau- 
mont, Sismondi,  Buret,  Guizot,  Benjamin  Constant,  Dupin,  Say, 
Blanqui,  and  Mignet,  are  translated  and  gathered  into  a  convenient 
fasciculus,  for  general  edification.      Some  statistical  and  explanatory 
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notes  are  added ;  and  if  our  wishes  were  realized*  a  copy  ahonld  be  scot 
to  every  news-room,  and  every  reader  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  ii 
neatly  printed,  and  is  to  be  procured  for  half-a-crown.  May  snoceii 
attend  its  circulation.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr.  ShamMB 
Crawford. 


English  Prose;  being  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  English  Prose  Writert, 
with  Notes  of  their  Lives.  12mo.  pp.  504.   London :  James  Moore. 

'  It  seems  well  that  the  best  models  of  thought  and  expression  should 
be  among  those  which  are  before  us  at  the  time  when  we  are  most  prone 
to  imitate.  English  children  do  learn  something  of  the  great  writen 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  great  poets  of  England,  bat  they  otot 
and  perhaps  mostly  finish  what  is  called  their  education,  acarcely  know* 
ing  even  the  names  oi  many  of  the  great  writers  of  English  proae.  The 
design  of  this  book  is  to  give  that  knowledge,  and  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  those  writers.' 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  editor  in  his  brief  prefisice  to  this  volume, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  has,  to  a  very  considerable  flKfeeatt 
succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  The  contents  of  his  volume  are  anranged 
under  ten  divisions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles.  Narrativeii 
letters,  history,  morals  and  religion,  philosophy  and  policy,  KpotdMU, 
drama  and  cQalogue,  voyages  and  travels,  natural  history,  and  misoel* 
lanies.  The  range  ai  authorship  selected  from,  is  much  more  extensive 
than  is  common  with  works  of  this  class ;  the  extracts  given  are  of  a 
higher  order,  and  the  compilation,  as  a  whole,  is  incomparably  superior 
to  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  volume  is  printed  in  a 
neat  and  handsome  style,  and  will  be  found  both  an  agreeable  and  in- 
structive companion. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Binning,  M.A„  one  of  the  Re^feniw  In  ike 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  Gomm.  Collected 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Leishman,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Farish 
of  Govan.     p.  659.     A.  FuUarton  &  Co. 

SoMB  men  pass  through  life,  others  live.  Hugh  Binning  did  the  latter. 
Estimated  according  to  his  attainments  and  deeds,  he  was  not  young 
wh^  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  exchanged  the  infirmities  and  labour  at 
earth  for  the  rest  and  joy  of  Heaven.  He  was  reckoned  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  his  knowledge  seeming  rather  intuitive  than  acquired;  he  was,  as 
his  epitaph  described  him, '  philologus,  philosophus,  theologus  prttstans;* 
and  was  so  renowned  for  his  eloquence  as  to  obtain  the  titte  of  *  the 
Scots  Cicero.'  He  was  bom  in  1618,  became  regent  and  profeiwr  cf 
philosophy  in  1646,  settled  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Govan,  adjoining 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  1649,  and  died  in  1653. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Binning  have  been  very  popular  in  Scotland. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful.  The  late  Dr.  M'Crie  only  expressed  a  reaaooable 
partiaUty,  and  bestowed  a  just  commendation,  when  he  said,  '  I  am  fond 
of  Binning ;  he  is  thoroughly  evangelical,  is  always  in  earnest,  and  fall 
of  his  subject,  abounds  in  new  and  striking  thoughts,  and  haa  many 
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latand  and  nnafiected  beauties  in  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.  Had 
le  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  order  and  method,  and  lived  to  correct 
as  sermons  for  the  press,  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  carried  every 
Knnt  of  a  good  and  great  preacher.  As  it  is,  very  few  writers  please 
oe  more.'  The  present  edition  of  his  works  is  well  got  up,  and,  we 
annot  doubt,  will  promote  acquaintance  with  one  who  will  be  valued  in 
proportion  a9  he  is  known. 

lachel  of  Padanaram,  a  Type  of  the  Church,  A  sacred  History,  from 
the  Mosaic  Record,  By  William  Archer.  London :  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.     1843. 

This  is  a  singolar  volume.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
wrote  the  chapters  casually  under  the  alternate  influence  of  the  Arcadia, 
Ualantis,  Fa^  Queen  or  the  Dialogues  of  the  Banquet,  and  Phsedo.' 
lis  pages  contain  beautiful  description,  pathos,  and  sound  learning, 
»at  in  the  playfulness  and  luxuriance  of  fancy,  the  subject  is  often 
▼erwrought.  He  has  interwoven  his  Platonic  thoughts  and  style 
nth  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Few  will  read  the 
Kiem  without  being  interested,  though  many  may  disi4;>prove  the  typical 
nd  allegorical  style  which  prevails  throughout  it.  The  romantic  prose 
s  frequeatly  interrupted  by  passages  of  origmal  poetry. 


Hie  Teacher's  Companion :  designed  to  exhibit  the  Principles  of  Sunday 
School  Instruction  and  Discipline.  By  R.  N.  CoUins,  Superintendent 
of  the  St.  Bride's  Sunday  Schools,  London.  With  an  Essay  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  A.M.     London  :  Houlston  &  Stoneman. 

Via.  CoLLiNs's  excellent  and  useful  volume  has  already  reached  a  second 
edition.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated,  and  should  be  carefully 
•ead  by  every  Sunday  school  teacher.  The  education  of  the  people  is 
me  of  the  most  important  wants  of  the  present  age  ;  and  of  that  educa- 
ion  no  part  is  so  valuable  as  that  which  is  furnished  to  the  minds  of  the 
roung  by  the  laborious  Sunday  school  teacher. 


l%e  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  explained  in  simple  Language,  with 
Meditations  and  Prayers,     By  G.  B.     London  :  Nisbet. 

WTiTHOUT  being  chargeable,  perhaps,  with  adopting  the  Puseyite  heresy, 
he  writer  of  the  above  pamphlet  entertains  very  high  notions  of  the  im- 
xntance  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  which  he  treats.  He  makes  use 
if  strong  and  almost  unqualified  language  in  asserting  its  necessity  for 
lalvation.  '  Our  eternal  salvation,'  he  says,  '  depends  in  a  great  measure 
ipon  a  proper  receiving  of  the  Lord's  supper.'  Explanations,  Medita- 
ionsy  and  Prayers,  occupy  fifty-two  pages  foolscap  8vo.  We  find  little 
n  the  pamphlet  to  justify  publication  ;  and  without  doubting  the  benevo- 
ent  design  of  the  author,  we  greatly  fear  his  remarks  on  this  christian 
nstitution  may  tend  to  the  increase,  rather  than  the  diminution  of 
prevalent  error. 
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Essays  on  Partial  Derangemeni  of  the  Mmd  in  supposed  Cmmecthn  with 
Religion,  By  the  late  John  Cheyne,  M.D.  Dublin  :  Cnny. 
London :  Longman.     1843. 

Dr.  Chbtne  was  a  physician  of  great  eminence  in  Dublin.  He  died  io 
the  year  1836.  In  his  character  was  excellence  in  professional  attain- 
ments, combined  with  the  humility  and  meekness  of  a  devout  CSuris- 
tian.  In  the  essays  before  us  he  has  sought  to  vindicate  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  surmises  often  hastily  entertained  against  it  by  minds 
wise  in  their  own  estimation,  but  ignorant  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  He  has  shown  by  clear  and  convincing 
arguments,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  extended  observation,  that 
mental  derangement  in  connexion  with  religion  does  not  ariae  from  tlie 
nature  and  truths  of  religion  itself,  but  from  imperfect  and  partial  views 
of  the  divine  character  and  word.  Such  cases  even  as  these  we  take  to 
be  far  fewer  than  they  are  generally  supposed.  Abundant  illustrations 
are  furnished  of  the  principles  which  the  author  lays  down ;  and  the 
essays  form,  a  valuable  and  interesting  book,  on  an  intricate  subject. 


Pastoral  Recollections,  addressed  to  his  Parishioners  at  the  doge  of  his 
Ministrations  in  the  Establishment ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse 
preached  before  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Protesting  Chwrck 
of  Scotland.    By  the  Rev.  John  Wallace.  London :    Nisbet  &  Co. 

Thb  above  simple  volume  is  an  affecting  memorial  of  the  recent  disnip* 
tion  of  the  establishment  in  Scotland.  The  author  of  it  was  a  paridi 
minister  in  the  town  of  Hawick,  and  is  now  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
seceders.  The  main  body  of  the  book  consists  of  a  recapitulation  of  the 
labours  of  ten  years ;  the  subjects  of  past  sermons ;  the  enumeratioii  of 
important  events  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  the  minister ;  and 
a  sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
position  in  the  establishment.  It  is  declared  by  the  writer,  *In  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  we  are  not  dissenters.  We  still  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.     We  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  Scotland  under 

protest We  do  not  even  relinquish  the  principle  of  an  establish* 

ment, — an  establishment  supported  by  the  endowments  of  the  state,  but 
having  perfect  freedom  to  carry  on  her  government  according  to  the 
will  of  Christ.'     We  understand  the  author's  meaning  in  the  last  sen- 
tence but  demur  to  the  truth  of  the  first.  The  seceders  left  an  establish- 
ment to  which  they  belonged,  not  because  they  objected  to  all  estaUisb- 
ments,  but  to  one  of  that  kind,  which,  by  the  decision  of  the  civil  coaits> 
the  Scotch  establishment  was  defined  to  be.     As  to  the  kind  of  erta- 
blishment  to  which,  if  they  might,  they  would  not  object  to  belong,  and 
which  is  thus  defined  by  them,  in  our  opinion  it  can  and  will  have  no 
existence  but  in  their  own  imaginations.     As  voluntaries,  we  have  been 
convinced  that  if  the  freedom  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  to  be  preaerved» 
every  establishment  will  be  found  impracticable.    When  the  seceders  say 
that  they  are  not  dissenters,  surely  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  meaning  (h 
the  term  they  employ.    They  are  seceders,  therefore  they  are  disaentere. 
The  former,  if  anything,  is  a  stronger  term  than  the  latter ;  so  is  also 
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their  term  protesting.  In  theory,  the  protesting  church  b  not  purely 
voluntary.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  so.  All  who  belong  to  it  are 
dissenters  and  nonconformists.  They  may  have  become  so  for  different 
reasons  from  those  which  have  actuated  former  secessions,  but  they  are 
dissenters.  The  word  tells  nothing  of  their  reasons.  It  affirms  their 
diisagreement  with  the  state  church. 

This  little  volume  is  full  of  earnestness  and  devotion,  combined  with 
that  Christian  charity,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  concluding  sermon, 
and  which,  we  trust,  may  prove  to  the  free  church  of  Scotland  '  the  bond 
of  perfectness.' 

iMpM  to  English  Grammar ;  or  Easy  Exercises  for  Young  Children, 

By  G.  F.  Graham.  London :  Longman. 
It  was  an  andent  remark,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  Of 
bH  learning  to  which  youthful  kings  or  idle  students  might  earnestly 
cowet  a  roytl  and  easier  way,  grammar,  perhaps,  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  difficult  and  abstruse.  Till  within  a  very  few  years  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  study  had  been  purposely  surrounded  with  obstacles,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  advocates  exerted  to  give  it,  if  possible,  pre-eminence 
unong  '  things  hard  to  be  understood/  The  volume  bearing  the  above 
unpretending  title  deserves  the  commendation  of  all  who  beheve  that  the 
branch  of  study  of  which  it  treats  needs  not  to  be  protected  by  unne- 
[^essary  hindrances,  and  who  may  share  in  the  painful  associations  esta- 
blished in  young  minds  with  grammars  of  almost  all  sorts.  We  are 
^lad  to  see  such  books  as  Mr.  Graham's  issuing  from  the  press.  Not 
)nly  does  the  weekly  periodical  avail  itself  of  the  pictorial  art  vividly  to 
ponrtray  to  its  readers  passing  events,  but  throughout  this  little  book 
jve  recognize  with  pleasure  our  early  friends,  the  very  parts  of  speech 
jiving  us  in  neat  and  appropriate  engravings  their  own  likenesses. 
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Art.  1.    Ecclesiaslica;   or  the    Church,    her   Schools  and  her   Clergy. 
EkLited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Davies,  M.A.  London :  Hatchard  and  Son. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  modem  Englishman,  who  lives  entirely 
in  the  present  and  future^  to  present  to  his  imagination  a  true 
picture  of  those  ancient  communities,  in.  which  a  priesthood 
formed  the  most  honourable,  and  for  a  long  while  the  most 
powerful  caste.  Knowing  nothing  of  such  a  form  of  society 
except  in  its  last  stage  of  decay,  a  modem  protestant  is  apt 
perhaps  to  load  it  with  too  undistinguishing  reproof  under  the 
hatefiil  name  of  priestcraft :  and  it  is  to  many  no  sh'ght  eflFort  of 
candour,  and  requires  no  slight  sacrifice  of  prepossessions,  to 
acknowledge  much  that  was  good  in  the  old  hierarchies,  and 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  secret  providence,  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  better  state  to  come. 

It  is  true,  that  our  historical  acquaintance  with  Egypt  and  with 
India,  does  not  reach  back  at  all  early  enough  to  give  us  docu- 
mentary evidence  concerning  the  primitive  condition  of  society 
in  those  countries.     Nevertheless,  human  nature  is  so  faithful  to 
itself,  that  the  institutions  themselves,  as  we  know  them  to  have 
existed,  and  the  analogy  of  semibarbaric  tribes,  enable  us  to 
pronounce  with  no  small  confidence,  on  several  points  of  import- 
ance.   We  cannot  doubt  that  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  once 
^pon  a  time  comprehended  within  itself  all  the  cultivators  of 
literature  and  science ;  and  that '  hierarchical  ascendancy^  prac- 
tically meant,  the  predominance  of  the  men  of  letters  and  of 
thonght,  over  those  who  wielded  the  sword,  who  guided  the 
Vol.  XVI.  d  d 
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loom^  or  toiled  at  the  plough  and  spade.  While  the  art  of  reading 
and  writing  was  one  of  much  labour^  it  naturally^  as  all  other 
arts,  became  hereditary,  in  order  that  expertness  might  be 
attained  in  it  from  an  early  age  :  and  of  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood only  a  small  part  was  occupied  in  services  strictly  rehgious. 
The  eminently  flourishing  state  of  Egypt  under  her  native  hie- 
rarchy, while  its  sway  was  most  complete^  is  the  best  panegyric 
on  its  suitabiUty  for  advancing  and  developing  the  national 
energies :  and  if  it  struggled  to  keep  its  exclusive  dominion, 
when  it  had  raised  other  members  of  the  nation  into  a  fitness  to 
participate  in  rule,  this  is,  unfortunately,  too  universal  a  sin  in 
governing  powers,  to  need  peculiar  censure.  K  it  had  taken  np 
into  itself  and  gave  permanence  to  superstitious  follies,  which 
may  be  pitied  in  barbarians,  but  are  disgusting  in  matorer 
civilization ;  this  does  but  give  us  insight  into  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  divine  arrangement,  by  which  the  proud  &bric 
of  Egyptian  grandeur  was  at  length  to  be  brought  to  the  ground. 
It  does  not  justify  us  in  doubting,  whether  that  sage  hierarchy 
was  in  the  course  of  two  millenniums  made  ef&cient  to  promote 
the  great  ends  for  which  the  human  race  was  created. 

Such  remarks  may,  with  certain  modifications,  apply  equally 
to  the  christian  priesthood  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.     Here 
we  have  not  to  argue  and  prove,  but  we  know,  that  not  in  one 
small  country,  like  Egypt,  but  over  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe 
— excepting  the  feeble  and  decaying  Greek  empire — for  cen- 
turies together,  neither  knowledge,  nor  letters,  nor  continuonB 
thought  was  to  be  found,  except  in  the  priestly  order.    The 
celebrated  code  of  Aragon,  (that  oldest  and  best  defined  of  con- 
stitutional monarchies),  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  entirely 
by  the  clergy,  and  owed  its  superiority  to  their  knowledge  w 
Roman  law.    It  docs  not  then  surprise  us  to  find^  even  in  that 
martial  people,  that  the  four  ranks  of  Aragon  were  recounted  in 
the  following  order  : — Ecclesiastics,  Nobles,  Cavaliers,  and  Com- 
mons.   Society,  in  short,  was  in  those  ages  made  up  of  warriors, 
serfs,  and  ecclesiastics;  except  where  old  cities  had  retained 
some  portion  of  former  civilization ;  and  the  clergy  were  cabinet 
ministers,  secretaries,  lawyers,  judges,  legislators,  and  keepers  of 
the  public  records, — quite  as  much  as  teachers  of  religion  or 
performers  of  liturgical  ceremonies.    In  such  a  state  of  things 
they  deserved  to  bear  rule,  because  there  was  no  other  element 
of  society  so  able  and  willing  to  rule  well ;  and  such  power  as  they 
did  obtain,  was  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  their  superior  know- 
ledge.    No  doubt,  subtlety  and  craft  were  often  used  to  extend 
their  sway  still  farther ;  but  as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  this,  in  the  long  run,  only  injured  their  authority,  which 
w  as  originally  moral ;  so  it  is  probable  that  coarse  and  wilful 
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lelusion  was  the  exception^  and  not  the  rule^  as  long  as  they 
possessed  such  a  real  superiority  as  made  the  better  disposed 
part  of  society  voluntarily  defer  to  them. 

The  time  however  came^  following  quick  upon  the  tranquil- 
Usation  of  the  fermenting  tribes,  when  the  knowledge  of  letters 
ftnd  of  law  was  to  pass  over  into  the  laity.  No  artificial  diffi. 
Bulty  existed  in  Europe,  to  which  a  clear  and  easy  alphabet  had 
been  bequeathed,  further  than  that  of  learning  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, modified  in  its  idiom  by  adaptation  to  the  spoken  dialects : 
md  if  Hildebrand  could  have  foreseen  how  the  lawyer  tribe  would 
rise  up  in  rivalry  to  the  churchman,  his  intense  ecclesiastical 
seal  would  probably  have  sought  for  methods  of  retaining  the 
rhole  legal  body  within  the  consecrated  pale.  Whether  a 
»econd  sight  of  coming  events  would  have  made  him  flinch  from 
lis  favourite  measure  of  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  we 
lare  not  speculate ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  say,  that  this  forced 
celibacy  is  that  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  christian 
jriestly  caste  to  continue,  like  that  of  Egypt,  gathering  into 
tself  all  literary  energies.  The  celibate  not  only  degraded  the 
jriestly  order,  morally,  but  it  kept  out  among  the  laity  those 
v-hom  a  subtler  policy  would  have  adopted  as  ^  clerks ;  ^  and  as 
;he  affairs  of  state  gained  a  fixed  form,  and  called  for  diversified 
uid  practised  talents,  the  mental  cultivation  of  lawyers  and 
secretaries  soon  equalled  that  of  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastics. 
Prom  this  time  onward,  to  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of  the 
clergy  (or  what  they  called  the  rights  of  the  church),  was  not, 
even  when  purest,  an  impulse  of  wise  philanthropy ;  and  could 
seldom  be  much  higher  than  a  fond  clinging  to  antique  associa- 
tions, blind  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  future.  In  the  rise 
of  lawyers,  any  one  might  have  foreseen  the  certain  and  just 
downfal  of  the  civil  predominance  of  the  clergy. 

Not  much  later  than  this,  was  secretly  planted  another  seed, 
from  which,  in  process  of  time,  fresh  growths  were  to  spring  up, 
overtopping  the  ecclesiastical  structure.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Roger  Bacon  was  held  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  '  church,^  or 
that  physicians  and  philosophers  were  watched  with  extreme 
jealousy.  A  ready  instinct  revealed,  that  the  professors  of 
science, — whether  chemistry  or  astronomy,  mechanics,  or  phy- 
siology,— ^would,  whether  they  intended  it  or  not,  undermine  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  could  not  display  equally  solid  proofs 
of  their  assumed  and  infallible  knowledge.  We  do  not  wish  to 
obscure  the  fact,  that  those  who  pursue  exclusively  the  material 
sciences,  have  generally,  by  a  natural  onesidedness,  undervalued 
all  forms  of  thought  dissimilar  to  their  own,  and  have  been 
unable  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  understanding  and  the 
reelings ;  yet,  while  we  do  not  give  the  contemporaries  of  Roger 
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Bacon  the  credit  of  having  seen  so  deeply  into  this  matter,  but 
attribute  their  opposition  to  a  vulgar  jealousy  of  all  knowledge 
based  ou  a  new  fomidation^  and  of  which  they  were  not  the 
store-keepers ;  we  are  here  concerned  only  to  point  out  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  a  noble  fabric  of  diversified  I 
science  has  been  gradually  built  up,  constituting  in  itself  a  new 
world  for  thought  and  knowledge  to  rove  in.  Modem  sdeiice^ 
in  fact,  is  the  great  training-field  for  the  reasoning  powers; 
beginning,  as  it  docs,  with  the  most  accurate,  cautious,  and,  so 
to  say,  timid  steps  of  geometry;  rising  into  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  by  a  progress  almost  insensible;  advancing  by 
another  path  into  chemistry,  and  thence  into  physiology ;  whik 
still  more  recent  boldness  has  pushed-on  mineiulogy  and  oom- 
parativc  anatomy  into  the  sphere  of  geological  research,  and,  on 
the  side  of  political  economy,  has  discovered  a  scientific  unifor* 
mity  even  in  human  action.  In  this  wide  and  varied  field,  the 
human  understanding  has  learned  to  use  its  powers  in  eveiy 
different  balance  of  probabilities,  in  which  general  truth  is  to  be 
discussed  and  elicited ;  and  positive  knowledge  has  been  set  on 
a  basis  which  caimot  be  disturbed.  In  the  cultivation  of  these 
sciences  individual  clergA^man  have  taken  a  part,  but  of  course 
not  in  their  ecclesiiistical  character,  nor  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  their  order.  Such  knowledge  is  so  far  from  being  peculiarly 
theirs,  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  eminently  deficient  in  it ;  and  in 
tlicir  appreciation  of  evidence  and  of  positive  knowledge,  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  cultivated  lait}\ 

A  third  and  yet  more  important  clue  of  wisdom  has  been 
grasped  by  the  human  mind,  and  in  no  small  length  unwound, 
to  guide  it  tlirough  the  labyrinth  of  practical  life ; — ^we  mean 
that,  which,  in  its  vaguest  name,  is  called  history,  but  whidi, 
embracing  man^s  past  experience  in  legislation,  and  in  adminis- 
trative organization,  is  ever  striving  to  give  birth  to  a  science  rf 
politics.     As  the  sw  eep  of  the  subject  embraces  religious  legisla- 
tion, and  we  may  add,  the  fluctuations  of  religious  opinion,  both 
within  and  without  the  associations  or  systems  called  chunshes; 
the  student  of  history  earns  a  right  to  hold  many  strong  con- 
victions concerning  tilings  ecclesiastical.     In  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  when  the  rights  of  men  and  of  property  are  so 
varied  and  so  complicated ;  in  an  age  of  comparative  refinement 
and  humanity, — when  that,  which  would  have  been  felt  as  an  in- 
convenience  in  ruder  times,  becomes  an  intolerable  and  real  op- 
pression ; — whole  nations  unite  in  demanding,  if  dumbly,  yet  not 
less  intelligibly,  that  the  sufferings  of  a  thousand  years  shall  not 
have  been  thrown  away,  but  shall  produce  some  fruit  in  guiding 
public  measm'cs  by  a  just,  humane,  and  salutary  channel.     At 
such  a  time,  a  wide  and  deep  study  of  history  is  essential  to  the 
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real  rulers  of  a  country ;  or,  if  it  is  reserved  for  closet-philoso- 
phers to  draw  out  in  theory  the  lessons  which  history  may  furnish, 
the  practical  statesman  must,  at  least,  have  his  mind  fully  im- 
hued  with  the  net  results  of  such  inquiries.  To  ask  whether  the 
modem  clergy  are  eminently  well  furnished  with  such  knowledge, 
might  seem  to  be  a  gratuitous  insult,  if  no  claims  were  put  forth 
by  them  to  be  the  guides  of  national  measures.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  a  majority  of  the  state-clergy  have  read  a  little  of  Greek,  and 
less  of  Roman  history ;  that  as  Dr.  Arnold  stated,  they  have  some 
acquaintance  with  Hume  and  with  Clarendon ;  and  that  among 
them,  as  in  every  large  body,  there  are  many  highly  accomplished 
individuals.  But  speaking  of  them  collectively,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  far  less  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  affairs 
on  the  large  scale, — and  are  immeasurably  slower  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience,— ^than  the  laity.  In  short ;  whereas  they  once  excelled 
the  laity  in  worldly  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  therefore 
justly  exercised  no  small  influence  over  national  affairs ;  they  have 
now  no  recognizable  superiority  in  virtue,  and  a  clear  inferiority 
in  all  practical  accomplishments,  such  as  enable  men  to  rule 
beneficially.  At  the  arrogance  of  the  claims  which  they  now  so 
often  make,  we  need  not  be  surprised ;  but  it  is  only  the  more 
necessary  for  us  quietly  to  examine  into  their  whole  position  and 
the  quality  of  their  influence.  When  we  go  back  to  the  English 
priesthood  before  the  Reformation,  we  find  in  them  and  their 
whole  system,  one  important  and  valuable  element  which  has 
been  since  entirely  lost.  They  were  then  fighting  against  kings 
and  princes,  the  battle  of  the  poor  and  needy.  We  know  it  will 
be  replied,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  democratical,  only  when 
it  suits  her  interest  to  be  so.  Let  this  be  admitted,  and  let  it 
be  made  a  deduction  from  her  of  so  much  credit  for  virtue. 
Yet  it  remains  as  a  truth,  that  the  (so  called)  catholic  church 
was  antagonistic  to  the  secular  tjrranny  of  the  state ;  and  in  so 
far  was  a  beneficial  political  agent. 

Corporations  of  this  world,  whether  called  states  or  churches, 
seldom  act  except  in  concurrence  with  their  own  immediate  and 
selfish  interest ;  and  we  may  be  thankful,  when  it  is  their  inte- 
rest to  act  rightly,  if  they  see  it  and  do  it.  The  priesthood  was, 
in  fact,  for  a  length  of  time  the  ladder  by  which  men  of  low 
birth,  but  powerful  minds,  rose  into  public  eminence ;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  many  of  these  retained  strong  sympathies 
with  the  humble  classes  from  which  they  had  sprung.  Even 
when  personal  pride  was  the  chief  goad  to  action,  as  in  a 
Becket  or  a  Wolsey,  we  must  not  overlook  the  warmth  of 
popular  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  the  one,  or  the  excellent 
tendency  of  the  measures  of  the  other.  As  at  present  eminently 
in  Ireland,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  Lower  Canada,  so  formerlv 
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in  England  the  dignified  clergy  were  often  tlie  champions  of 
the  lower  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  higher  orders. 
If  the  curate  or  the  parish  priest  was  not  personally  bold 
enough^  yet  the  abbots  the  bishop^  the  archbishop^  could  defy 
the  indignation  of  a  baron^  and  sometimes  of  a  king ;  and  in 
very  many  instances  they  took  this  method  of  setting  forth  the 
grandeur  and  goodness  of  the  church.  We  dare  not  assert  this 
to  have  been  always  done ;  but^  at  leasts  it  was  not  rare :  and 
on  the  whole^  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  public 
influence  of  the  clergy  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  humanity 
and  righteousness.  Witness  their  efforts  to  soften  the  tsrodtj 
of  war  by  upholding  the  truce  of  God ;  their  zeal  on  behalf  of 
manumitting  slaves ;  their  urgent  and  well-meant  exhortatiiHis 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and  provide  support  for  the  aged. 
Even  the  universities  of  those  days  were  places  whither  the  poor 
might  resort  as  well  as  the  rich;  and  the  wealthy,  under 
priestly  influence,  were  stimulated  to  bequeath  property  for 
maintaining  ^poor^  students,  which  was  actually  receivd  by 
men  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  nation.  In  short,  however 
scandalous  the  abuses  of  monasteries,  or  the  private  life  of 
thousands  among  the  clergy,  their  political  position  was  such  as 
affords  matter  for  pride  and  exultation  to  the  modem  assailant 
of  protestantism. 

But  the  boast  of  the  Romanist  is  only  half  just.     Ghreat  as  is 
the  contrast  between  an  Anselm,  a  Becket,  a  Stephen  Langton, 
on  the  one  hand, — and  a  Cranmer,  a  Sheldon,  a  Horsely,  on 
the  other,  it  by  no  means  came  in  suddenly,  as  a  consequenoe 
of  the  religious  changes  enforced  by  Henry  the  Eighth :  it  grew 
from  the  inward  decay  and  loss  of  vitality  in  the  priestly  power, 
and  was  already  largely  apparent  before  the  final  rupture  of 
Henry  with  Rome.     Wolsey  could  not  have  acted  the  part  of 
Anselm,  because  he  knew  that  he  would  not  find  support  in  the 
nation ;  and  in  fact,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  when  en- 
trapped in  a  prcemuriire,  by  Wolsey^s  incaution  and  the  king's 
shameful  treachery,  behaved  with  all  the  pusillanimity  of  guilty 
men.     They  had  too  often  already  made  '  the  privileges  of  their 
order^  an  end  instead  of  a  means ;  had  too  often  exhibited  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  sensuality  of  secular  power,  side  by  side  with 
the  externals  of  sanctity ;  the  nation,  moreover,  was  too  jealous 
of  foreign  interference  to  make  the  support  of  Rome  a  sure 
protection ;  and  therefore  nothing  was  left  for  the  ecclesiastical 
order  but  to  become  the  degraded  courtiers  of  the  state.     We 
must,  it  is  true,  be  the  less  severe  on  such  men  as  Cranmer, 
when  we  remember  the  prostration  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
Commons  before  a  despot,  who  in  the  garb  of  peace,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  armed  satellites,  sported  with  the  lives  of  his 
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noblest  subjects.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  abject  position 
of  the  clergy,  as  humble  slaves  to  the  crown  and  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, was  not  confined  to  that  moment  of  crude  and  surprizing 
tyranny.  From  the  degradation  of  Wolsey,  down  to  the  present 
year,  the  English  clergy  have  been  faithful  to  their  position  of 
indifference  or  hostility  to  the  people's  rights.  With  great 
consistency  have  they  advocated  oppressive  rule;  worshipping 
first,  the  theory  of  a  divinely  appointed  monarch ;  afterwards, 
the  more  modmi  idol  of  an  irresponsible  aristocracy,  controlling 
or  co-operating  with  the  crown.  How  singular  is  the  contrast 
of  Henry  the  Second,  to  James  or  Charles  the  First !  '  Will  no 
one  rid  me  of  this  factious  priest  ? '  exclaimed  the  incautious 
Flantagenet,  against  his  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  '  No 
bishop,  no  Hug ! '  was  the  fixed  conviction  of  Charles  and  of  his 
pedantic  sire.  Most  clear  is  it,  that  since  the  Reformation,  the 
higher  clergy  universally,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  lower, 
even  when  puritanical  times  are  included,  have  been  appendages 
to  the  power  of  those  who  had  church-preferment  to  give  away; 
and,  consequently,  as  pieces  of  'patronage,^  they  have  been 
useful  chiefly  to  '  strengthen  the  hands'  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment. We  know  that  this  will  be,  in  substance,  not  merely 
conceded,  but  defended,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  present 
race :  and  some  may  wonder  why  we  dwell  on  this.  Can  no 
honorable  men  be  tories  ?  Is  it  really  a  reproach  to  the  clergy 
to  espouse  that  side  of  politics  ?  Do  we  arrogantly  assume,  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  differ  from  us  in  party  views  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  are  honourable  men  in  both  parties ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  diflScult  to  see  wherein  consists  a  rfwhonourable  attach- 
ment to  a  party.  To  support  the  government  of  the  day  indis- 
criminately, provided  only  that  it  favours  the  worldly  interests 
of  the  clergy ;  to  be  languid  and  yielding  to  it  on  all  other 
points ;  to  grasp  at  power  for  their  order,  to  use  it  only  for 
aggrandizing  that  order,  and  make  themselves  in  other  things 
the  tools  of  those  who  will  increase  its  worldly  greatness :  this  is 
as  dishonourable  to  those  who  do  it,  as  if  they  were  promoting 
solely  their  personal,  and  not  also  their  corporate  interest. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  think  nothing  more  forcible  is 
needed,  than  the  conduct  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  real  ground  on  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  have 
since  kept,  their  seats  in  that  assembly,  lies  on  the  surface  of 
history.  They  possessed  baronial  estates,  and  therefore  met 
with  the  other  barons  to  discuss  their  common  interests.  The 
title  of  ^  lord'  was  not  conferred  on  them  by  mere  courtesy,  but 
denoted  the  possession  of  ample  lands  and  feudal  power ;  and  in 
fact,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  a  Bishop  of  Winchester  or 
Durham,  was  followed  by  a  retinue  such  as  not  many  peers  could 
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equal.   The  wealth  of  some  of  the  sees  remains  undiminished,  (Xt 
is  even  increased ;  and  as  a  bishop,  once  made,  cannot  be  ejected 
by  the  displeasure  of  the  crown,  there  might  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  exhibit  in  his  public  conduct  a  perfect 
freedom  of  action.    Why  do  not  the  bishops  realize  Dr.  Arnold's 
vision^  according  to  whom  they  are  admitted  into  the  supreme 
legislature  in  order  to  humanize  and  christianize  public  mea- 
sures ?     Will  it  be  said  that  the  hope  of  translation  to  a  richer 
bishopric  keeps  them  all  in  servility  to  the  crown  ?     Fie  upon 
the  imputation  I  that  among  so  many  should  be  found  so  few  to 
prefer  £2^000  a  year  and  a  clear  conscience,  to  the  miserable 
reward  of  higher  preferment  for  base  compliances  I      Nor  in 
fact  would  this  account  for  the  tameness  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained the  highest  prizes.     Some  bishops,  no  doubt,  are  still 
preferment-hunters;   but  the  majority  are  what  they  are,  by 
reason  of  old  associations,  blinding  prejudices,  and  fiEuaaily  con- 
nexions.    Be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  consider  what  public  part 
the  bishops  have  played,  at  least  since. the  baneful  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.     Since  that  epoch,  the  nation  has  been  a£9icted  by 
profligate  courts,  venal  statesmen,  corrupt  constituencies,  flagi- 
tious drunkenness,  bribery  and  violence  practised  at  elections, 
bloody  and  unjust  wars.     The  poor  have  been  miserably  op- 
pressed by  causes  too  numerous  to  be  here  even  hinted  at 
A  criminal  code  of  savage  cruelty  was  enforced,  under  which 
human  life  was  either  sacrificed  for  trivial  offences  against  pro- 
perty, or  saved  by  the  perjury  of  jurors.     The  prisons  of  the 
country  were  in  a  most  disgraceful  state;  and  were  (as,  alast 
we  fear  they  stiU  are)  the  worst  school  of  corruption  to  every 
young  offender.     The  fairs  and  wakes  were  scenes  of  heathen 
immorality  :  drunkenness  prevailed  fearfully  among  all  classes, 
from  the  country-squire  and  parson,  the  coUege-fellow  and  un- 
dergraduate, down  to  the  peasant  and  artizan,  when  drink  was 
to  be  got.     An  inhuman  system  of  slavery  was  established  in 
British  colonies,  and  a  more  inhuman  slave-trade  was  thronged 
by  British  ships.    An  empire  in  the  remote  East  was  conquc^red 
by  British  arms,  during  which  conquest,  deeds  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  treachery  were  perpetrated,  equalling  any  thing  with  which 
we  can  reproach  the  pagan  Indians.     Meanwhile  many  of  the 
clergy  at  home  were  pubUcly  scandalous  for  profligacy  of  various 
kinds;   and  the  whole  body  secularized  to  an  extent  which 
makes  the  modem  churchman  blush.     The  Lord's  Supper  was 
prostituted  three  times  a  year  to  political  purposes,  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  infamous  Test  and  Corporation  Acts :  and  no  clergyman 
could  refuse  to  administer  it,  without  rendering  himself  liable  to 
civil  penalties ;  however  notorious  the  irreligion  of  the  individual 
who  chose  to  demand  it.    And  what  did  the  bishops  in  parlia- 
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ment  all  this  while  ?  We  fear  to  make  too  broad  assertions ; 
for  to  prove  negatives  is  not  easy.  We  will  not  say  that  no 
bishop  ever  opened  his  mouth  against  any  of  these  iniquities ; 
but  we  do  fearlessly  say  that,  as  an  order,  their  influence  has 
uniformly  been  devoted  to  the  defence  of  all  that  is  worst  in  the 
things  which  have  been  recounted.  Are  we,  forsooth,  to  be  told 
that  the  successive  ministries  which  governed  this  land,  were 
immaculate  ?  That  all  their  wars  were  just,  their  administration 
pure^  their  mode  of  gaining  and  keeping  power  morally  right  ? 
If  not,  we  desire  to  learn  how  many  bishops  have  ever  been 
found  to  oppose  the  government  of  the  day,  or,  by  what  good 
luck  it  is,  that  they  have  chimed  in  so  comfortably  with  its  de- 
aires.  We  will  not  complain  that  they  did  not  find  out  the  ini- 
quities perpetrated  in  the  slave-trade  :  but  when  those  iniquities 
were  brought  into  open  day,  is  it  much  to  expect  that  the  bench 
of  bishops  would  have  frowned  upon  them  ?  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  have  not  led  the  van,  in  reforming  atrocities,  impuri- 
ties, and  profligacy ;  but  when  reformers  arose  from  the  laity, 
the  influence  of  the  bishops  never  assisted  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  votes  have  all  along  supported  war  and  cruelty. 
From  them.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  could  no  more  get  aid  for  his 
ameUorations  of  the  criminal  code,  than  Wilberforce  against  the 
slave-trade.  Never  did  they  find  out  that  a  drunken  election 
was  unchristian :  never  did  they  stand  up  as  champions  of  the 
poor.  Again  and  again  has  that  happened,  by  which,  of  late 
also,  the  public  morality  has  been  scandalized.  A  clergyman 
grossly  misconducts  himself,  and  continues  to  act  in  his  sacred 
character,  or  at  least  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  his  oflBce,  and 
keep  his  church  empty.  Complaints  of  this  axe  made  in  parlia- 
ment. The  bishop  explains,  that  '  it  is  no  fault  of  his ;  but  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  such  that  nothing  can 
be  done.  He  has  already  commenced  a  suit ;  but  it  may  take 
many  years  to  decide  it,  and  will  probably  inflict  ruinous  ex- 
pense on  the  bishop  himself.'  Again  and  again,  we  say,  have 
such  cases  occurred ;  yet  no  bishop  has  come  forward  to  reform 
these  courts,  which,  by  their  own  confession,  are  such  nuisances 
to  moral  discipline.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  deep  stain  is 
hereby  left  on  many  bishops  whose  general  character  has  much 
in  it  to  admire.  K  they  had  no  legal  knowledge  or  ability  in 
practical  business,  they  might  at  least  have  given  their  bold 
and  simple  protest  against  the  existing  iniquity.  They  might 
have  given  the  weight  of  their  names  to  other  reformers,  and 
have  called  upon  the  government  of  the  day  for  decisive  mea- 
sures. But  no !  Whether  the  purity  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  at  stake,  or  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity  and  justice,  the  bench  of  bishops  was  dumb ; 
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and  why?  because  this  was  more  convenient  to  the  cabi- 
net, more  pleasing  to  the  conrt !  In  one  matter  only,  it  may 
be  looked  on  as  certain,  that  they  will  beard  any  ministry  and 
attack  their  own  patrons ; — ^viz.  if  it  be  proposed  to  touch  a 
single  prospective  penny  of  ecclesiastical  emoluments.  We  do  not 
wish  here  to  dilate  on  a  subject,  to  which  of  necessity  we  must 
often  refer.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  real  modem  fiact  corre- 
sponds with  the  original  cause  or  reason  of  their  being  present 
in  parliament.  The  bishops,  as  a  body,  sit  there  for  no  other 
cause,  than  to  guard  the  church-pelf.  Now,  when  we  consider, 
that  the  lower  House  of  Convocation,  as  long  as  convocations 
were  held,  was  more  narrow-minded  than  the  upper :  we  cannot 
resist  the  inference,  that  if  the  bishops  are  unfit  to  exercise 
national  power,  the  clergy  are  still  less  fit.  Undoubtedly,  in  the 
clergy  at  large  would  be  found  occasionally  less  suppleness  to  a 
tory  ministry,  than  the  bishops  have  generally  shown ;  but  the 
only  time  at  which  any  collision  is  threatened,  is,  when  such  a 
ministry  makes  a  move  in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  justice. 
Thus,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  if  the  clergy  could  have 
decided  how  the  bishops  should  act,  a  far  more  violent  resistance 
would  have  been  made.  While,  therefore,  we  fully  admit  the 
great  services  of  individual  clergymen,  in  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  humane  feeling  in  the  nation;  yet,  as  such  men 
have  always  been  marked  exceptions,  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
that,  taken  collectively,  the  order  has  made  either  active  or 
passive  resistance  to  every  step  forward  in  morality  and  public 
improvement. 

We  cheerfully  and  thankfully  acknowledge  the  great  spiritual 
services  once  rendered  to  the  church  and  nation  by  the  evan- 
gelical clergy,  from  the  time  of  Romaine  and  Fletcher,  to  the 
death  of  Thomas  Scott,  and  his  equals  in  age.  The  old  evan- 
gelical school  had  certain  great  qualities,  which  their  successors 
have  lost.  They  judged  the  forms  of  a  church  to  be  a  slight 
matter,  in  comparison  with  everlasting  substances  :  and  felt  a 
cordiality  of  union  \vith  one  whom  they  discerned  to  be  a  pious 
dissenter,  such  as  they  had  not,  and  desired  not,  with  a  shadowy 
churchman.  They  rather  endured,  than  boasted  of  their  alliance 
with  the  state;  and  reconciled  themselves  to  it,  chiefly  by 
making  light  of  all  church-forms  in  comparison  with  personal 
religion.  Nevertheless,  whatever  part  in  public  measures  they 
took,  was,  we  fear,  directed  to  strengthen  despotism ;  except, 
that  numbers  of  them  felt  a  warm  and  true  interest  in  the  cause 
of  negro-freedom :  a  species  of  reform,  which  did  not  touch 
home-prejudices  very  closely.  This  old  school,  however,  had 
already  veered  greatly  round  towards  a  high-church  position. 
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more  than  twenty  years  ago.  As  early  as  1821,  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  when  Bishop  Heber  went  out  to  India  as  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
resolved,  (to  the  great  discontent  of  many  of  its  lay-members,) 
that  the  bishop  sent  out  by  government  was,  ipso  facto,  super- 
intendent of  their  missionaries ;  and,  it  was  among  the  bishop's 
first  acts,  to  forbid  them  to  associate  in  prayer  with  missionaries 
of  other  societies,  for  fear  of  compromising  the  dignity  of  their 
ordination  !  The  spirit  of  Whitfield  had  long  been  languishing 
within  the  church;  it  became  nearly  extinct  in  1832;  at  which 
time  the  Pusey  leaven  was  already  at  work  in  Oxford,  little  as 
the  public  were  aware  of  it.  After  the  Catholic  Relief  and 
Reform  Acts,  the  church  of  England  found  herself  in  a  most 
fiodse  position;  for  her  only  legislative  authority,  the  British 
parliament,  was  now  filled  with  avowed  enemies.  Rightly 
viewed,  this  was  a  real  enforcement  of  separation  between  church 
and  state.  Every  sincere  churchman  ought  forthwith  to  have 
said  : — *  However  I  before  endured  the  union,  I  can  endure  it 
no  longer.  The  church  mtisi  now  have  its  own  independent 
government :  and  since  (or  if)  that  cannot  be  had  without  sacri- 
ficing state-support,  we  consent  to  sacrifice  everything,  rather 
than  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church  herself.'  Such  has 
been  really  the  language  of  the  Scotch  secessionists ;  such  ought 
to  have  been  that  of  all  the  sincere  episcopalians  in  England. 
On  the  contrary,  fretting  and  raging  against  superior  necessity, 
the  evangehcab  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  high  church, 
and  have  ever  since  worn  an  entirely  new  aspect  toward  dissent. 
At  Oxford,  they  made  themselves  the  tools  of  the  Pusey  party 
in  the  celebrated  attack  on  Dr.  Hampden ;  and,  simultaneously, 
this  newly  risen  school  began  to  make  converts  in  all  directions. 
Such  is  the  most  recent  development  of  clerical  energy.  Instead 
of  improving  and  advancing,  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  the  nation 
grows  wiser — or,  at  least,  needs  wiser  and  more  comprehensive 
treatment, — it  retrogrades. 

The  evangelicals  now  mix  up  a  cunning  draught  of  baptismal 
regeneration  with  what  they  before  esteemed  to  be  the  '  pure 
milk'  of  the  articles;  and  though  a  lay-editor  protest  against 
the  '  heresy,'  his  clerical  coadjutors  dare  not  be  so  bold ;  for, 
they  have  to  subscribe — they  have  to  read  the  baptismal  service ! 
Altogether,  they  step  back  several  paces  towards  the  position  of 
the  high  church;  and  a  new  high  church  steps  back  many 
more  towards  popery.  With  such  claims  on  the  national 
confidence  and  regard,  the  clergy  think  themselves  authorized 
to  demand  church-extension  in  England,  church-domination 
in  the  colonies,  and  universal  control  of  public  seminaries 
of  instruction.      Much  as  wie  have  written,  much  still  remains 
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concerning  their  fitness  for  tliis  task;  but  we  forbear.  In 
conclusion,  we  will  only  say  that  dissenting  ministers  |never 
put  forth  against  their  flocks  claims  of  this  arrogant  nature. 
When  superior  to  them  in  worldly  endowments,  they  naturally 
take  a  lead  as  to  all  public  questions  of  inter^.  But  when 
surrounded  by  friends,  over  whom  they  have  no  superiority  in 
knowledge;  they  drop  all  official  pretensions,  while  advocating, 
in  common,  the  rights  of  Britons  or  of  men.  Whatever  personal 
frailties  may  be  imputed — whatever  errors  of  judgment  may  be 
conceded — yet,  in  the  general,  they  neither  shrink  from  con- 
tributing their  part  to  the  national  well-being,  nor  claim  any 
other  right  to  be  heard,  than  integrity  and  earnestness  give 
them. 


Art.  II.  Richard  the  Third,  as  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  King  of  England. 
By  Caroline  Halsted.     2  vols.     Longman  &  Co. 

No  mistake  is  more  general  among  superficial  students  in  his- 
tory, than  that  of  viewing  the  current  of  historical  narrative 
as  flowing  onward,  river-like,  from  small  and  obscure  begin- 
nings, into  an  increasing  stream,  widening,  and  deepening,  as 
it  approaches  modern  times.  By  such,  the  figurative  expression 
'  stream  of  historv^  is  taken  in  sober  earnestness  as  a  hteral 
fact,  just  as  the  phrases,  ^  the  dark  ages,'  ^  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation,' have  been ;  and  thus,  although  prepared  to  meet  with 
scanty  memorials,  and  much  obscurity  in  the  history  of  earlier 
monarchs,  they  expect  to  find  every  event  in  the  lives  of  later 
kings,  fully  detailed,  and  by  unerring  authorities ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  take  for  unquestionable  truth,  whatever  is  'so 
set  down  in  the  book,'  in  a  history  of  later  centuries. 

This  mistake  will,  however,  soon  be  discovered  by  the  diligent 
student;  and  if  he  turn  his  attention  to  English  history,  he 
will  find  that  the  converse  is,  in  some  important  instances, 
actually  the  case.  Thus,  authentic  memorials  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  far  more  abundant  than  those  of  the  fourteenth ;  of 
the  twelfth,  and  even  the  eleventh,  than  of  the  fifteenth ;  and  a 
history,  personal  and  political,  derived  from  documents  of  un- 
doubted truth  of  William  the  Conqueror,  might  actually  be 
compiled  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty,  than  a  memoir  of 
that  much  abused  monarch,  who  gives  the  title  to  the  volumes 
before  us. 

The  hard  measure  which  has  been  dealt  out  to  Richard  the 
Third — the  very  Nero  of  our  history — the  Blue  Beard,  of  our 
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nursery  recollections,  seems  early  to  have  excited  a  suspicion 
that  in  his  case  truth  had,  in  some  measure,  been  sacrificed 
to  fiction^^and  even  previously  to  the  publication  of  Horace 
Walpole's  clever  '  Historical  Doubts/  writers  were  not  wanting, 
to  point  out  the  extravagant  statements,  and  obvious  discrepan- 
cies of  Sir  Thomas  Morels  celebrated  Life  of  Richard — that 
source  from  whence,  not  only  the  popular  history  of  him,  but 
Shakspcare^s  information  was  derived.  These  writers,  however, 
contented  themselves  with  expressing  doubts ; '  and  much  acute 
reasoning,  and  profound  argument,  have  been  bestowed  in 
criticism  upon  the  contradictory,  and  incredible  statements  of 
the  few  authorities  that  were  accessible  to  the  earliest  historians 
of  Richard's  reign.'  But,  as  the  writer  before  us  justly  remarks, 
'  disputation  is  an  avenue,  through  which  truth,  and  especially 
historical  truth,  is  but  seldom  arrived  at.'  Authorities  are 
what  we  require ;  for  aU  argument  upon  a  statement  is  at  an 
end,  if  we  can  prove  by  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  statement 
itself  is  unfounded.  Unfortunately  for  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  authentic  documents,  even  including  those  lately 
brought  to  light,  are  very  scanty.  Of  these,  the  intelligent  and 
laborious  writer  has,  however,  made  the  best  use,  and  she  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  considerable  light  upon  the  more 
questionable  points  of  Richard's  character,  and  the  more  obscure 
events  of  his  reign. 

Guided  by  the  popidar  histories  of  England,  and,  perhaps, 

even  more  by  the  splendid  drama  that  completes  Shakspeare's 

noble,  series   of  plays,    exhibiting   the   contests   of  York  and 

Lancaster,  the  reader  has  doubtless  been  accustomed  to  view 

Richard   as  but  a  very  few  years  the   junior  of  his  brother 

Edward,  and,  from  the  first,  his  companion  in  arms.     He  will 

therefore  be  surprized  to  find,  that  Richard  was  actually  more 

than  ten  years  younger;  and  when  his  brother  ascended  the 

throne,  he  was  only  about  nine  years  of  age.     On  the  death  of 

his  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  he, 

together  with  his  brother  George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence, 

was  sent  by  their  mother  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  one  of 

the  most  chivalrous  and  literary  princes  of  the  age,  who  kindly 

afl'orded  them  an  asylum,  and  superintended  their  education,  until 

the  accession  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  the  throne  permitted 

their  return.     In  his  first  parliament,  Edward  created  George, 

Duke   of  Clarence,    (he   subsequently   conferred   on   him   the 

lieutenancy  of  Ireland) ;  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.   The 

partiality  of  the  kiug  for  this,  his  youngest  brother,  is  strongly 

shown  by  the  number  of  offices — most  of  them  wholly  unsuitable 

to  a  child,  which  he  heaped  upon  him.     He  made  him  '  admiral 

of  the  seas,'  constable  of  Corfe  Castle,  keeper  of  the  forests 
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of  Essex ;  and  bestowed  on  him,  in  addition,  tlie  castle  and 
manor  of  Richmond^  and  forty-six  manors  which  had  fsdlen  to 
the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Tlie  charge  of  personal  deformity,  so  generally  believed,  as  to 
have  assigned  him  the  title  of  ^  the  royal  hunchback/  appears  to 
be  wholly  unfounded. 

'  After  the  most  attentive  examination  of  contemporary  evidence, 
\s'hether  gleaned  from  native  chroniclers  or  foreign  writers,  the  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  this :  that  he  was  '  slight  in  figure,  and  short 
of  stature ;'  that  his  features  were  '  compact  and  handsome,  though  hit 
face  was  always  thin ;'  that  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  '  mild' 
and  pleasing ;  but  when  excited,  it  at  times  assumed  a  character  of  fierce 
impetuosity,  peculiarly  its  own.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defi- 
cient in  activity ;  rather,  indeed,  does  the  contrary  appear  to  have  been 
the  case,  both  in  his  youthful  exercises  and  manly  appointments ;  but 
he  was  fragile  and  slightly  built,  and  his  whole  frame  indicated  from 
childhood  a  constitutional  weakness,  and  afibrded  undeniable  evidence  of 
great  delicacy  of  health.  That  the  singular  and  very  extraordinaiy 
beauty  of  his  elder  brothers,  their  unusual  height  and  finely  proportioned' 
limbs,  rendered  Richard's  appearance,  in  itself,  by  no  means  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  comment  or  observation,  yet  homely-looking  and 
insignificant  by  comparison,  when  opposed  to  the  princely  demeanour 
and  robust  aspect  of  EdwEU'd  the  Fourth,  and  the  noble  George  of 
Clarence.  There  appears  little  doubt,  that  illness  and  bodily  sufifering 
enfeebled  the  childhood  of  the  young  prince,  because,  independent  ci 
this  fact  being  positively  vouched  for  by  a  living  historian,  of  whom  it 
has  been  justly  said,  that  his  '  endeavours  to  discover  manuscript  histo- 
rical authorities  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,'  the  metrical  narrative 
written  during  his  boyhood,  after  detailing  the  death  of  two  brothers 
who  preceded,  and  of  a  younger  sister  who  succeeded  him  in  the  order 
of  birth,  says, — 

'  Richard  liveth  yet,' — 

thus  implying  that  his  survival  was  considered  as  doubtful  as  those  d 
his  infantine  relatives  who  had  so  prematurely  passed  to  the  tomb.*— 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  96 — 9. 

These  remarks  are,  we  think,  fully  corroborated  by  Richard's 
portraits.  The  features,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  sharp 
and  thin,  and  the  expression  is  that  of  languor,  produced  by  i& 
health.  Indeed,  on  looking  at  these  portraits,  we  can  with 
difficulty  believe  that  they  are  those  of  a  person  scarcely  moro 
than  thirty  years  of  age. 

Richard's  youthful  days  seem  to  have  been  passed  at  Middle^ 
ham  castle,  as  in  the  issue  roll  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  an  entry 
of  money  paid  to  '  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  for  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  king's  brother.'     The  Earl  of  Warwick,  it  should  be  borne 
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in  mind,  was  nephew  to  Cecily,  Duchess  of  York,  and  therefore 
first  cousin  to  the  king,  and  his  brothers.  From  rank,  relation- 
ship, and  high  military  skill,  Warwick  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
take  charge  of  the  young  duke,  and  initiate  him  into  the  science 
of  arms,  and  it  was  probably  during  his  sojourn  at  Middleham 
Castle,  that  Richard's  miUtary  education  was  completed.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  how  Shakspeare  represents  Richard  as 
introducing  himself,  a  perfect  stranger  to  '  Lady  Anne,'  at  the 
funeral  of  her  young  husband,  the  murdered  Prince  of  Wales — 
he  may  well  be  surprized  to  find,  that  this  Lady  Anne  was  no 
other  than  the  younger  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
consequently,  Richard's  second  cousin,  and  most  probably  the 
playmate  of  his  boyhood. 

There  are  few  records  of  Richard's  youth.  One,  however,  is 
important,  as  showing  the  attachment  of  the  king  to  him,  and 
giving  also  the  first  evidence  of  the  king's  estrangement  from 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1466,  Edward  caused  the  remains  of 
his  father  to  be  removed  from  Pontefract,  where  they  had  been 
hastily  buried,  to  Fotheringhay  church.  On  this  occasion, 
Richard,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  body,  and  perform  the  part  of  chief  mourner, 
although  his  brother  Clarence,  as  the  elder,  should,  according  to 
heraldic  usage,  have  occupied  that  place. 

Meanwhile,  estrangements  arose  between  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  king ;  not  originating,  we  think,  in  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  Edward's  marriage  with  the  fair  widow  of  the  Leices- 
tershire knight,  but  more   probably  from  the   lavish  favours 
bestowed  by  the  wayward  and  reckless  king  on  her  grasping 
kindred.     The  Lancastrian  party,  although  depressed,  were  not 
crushed,  and  Warwick  seems  to  havfe  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  throw  the  weight  of  his  extensive  influence  again  into  the 
scale  of  the  red  Rose.     But  ties  of  blood  bound  him  to  the 
Yorkists ;  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
^ho,  as  Edward  had  as  yet  no  male  heir,  might  be  considered 
^  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  and  he  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
^narriage  between  him  and  his  eldest  daughter  Isabel.     It  was 
probably  a  suspicion  that  Warwick  aimed  at  the  ultimate  eleva- 
^on  of  Clarence  to  the  throne  that  excited  Edward's  anger ; 
otherwise,  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  why  he  should  have  opposed 
ft  marriage  so  suitable  both  in  age,  rank,  and  relationship.   The 
marriage,  in  spite  of  the  king's  opposition,  was,  however,  cele- 
^I'ated  at  Calais,  of  which  place  Warwick  was  governor,  in  July, 
*'^8,  and  from  thenceforth  the  powerful  earl  and  his  son-in-lai^ 
"^ame  irremediably  estranged  from  the  king. 

A  few  passing  notices  now  meet  us,  showing  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  high  in  the  king's  favour,  and  accompanied  him 
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in  his  progresses ;  and,  wlien  in  1469,  tlie  insurrection  of  Bobin 
of  Redesdale  again  awakened  tlie  hopes  of  the  liancastrians, 
and  Edward  endured  a  temporary  captivity  at  the  hands  of  War- 
wick and  Clarence^  that  brother,  who  has  been  always  charac- 
terized as  the  unnatural  and  treacherous  Richard,  held  firm  £uth 
to  the  king.  This  captivity  of  Edward  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure points  in  a  very  obscure  portion  of  history,  and  although 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  circumstances  which  led 
to  it,  or  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  captors,  it  proves  the  law- 
less and  unnatural  character  of  the  warfare  of  the  period. 

Edward  soon  escaped ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London^  he  ofiered 
a  reward  of  ^  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  land  of  yearly  vahi^ 
or  one  thousand  pounds  ready  money,  to  him  that  taketh,  or 
bringeth  the  said  duke/  So  exasperated  were  the  brothers 
against  each  other,  that  there  is  Uttle  need  of  calling  in  the 
apocryphal  aid  of  Richard  to  account  for  the  eventual  execution 
of  Clarence.  The  duchess,  their  mother,  soon  after  effected  a 
hollow  reconciliation ;  but  ere  many  months  had  passed,  Qa- 
rence  again  appeared  in  arms  against  his  brother,  and  Richard's 
first  military  commission  was  granted  '  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  Richard,  Earl  of 
Warwick/  The  flight  of  these  two,  the  betrothment  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  youngest  daughter  to  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Sixths  and  their  return  to  England  as  partisans  of  the  red  Rose, 
rapidly  followed.  Edward  was  compelled  to  quit  England,  and 
Gloucester  was  the  companion  of  his  flight.  It  is  probable  that 
deep  mortification  at  the  part  taken  by  Warwick  in  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Henry  on  the  throne,  first  led  Clarence  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  his  brother  Edward ;  and  with  a  perfidy  fully 
equal  to  whatever  has  been  fabled  of  Richard,  he  secretly 
offered  on  his  brother's  return  to  continue  ostensibly  a  partisan 
of  the  red  Rose,  and  betray  his  father-in-law,  and  the  cause,  od 
the  very  battle  field.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  Edward,  who 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  seduce  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and 
the  battle  of  Bamet  followed,  when  the  death  of  that  great 
noble  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrian  party. 

At  this  battle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  our  annals, 
Richard,  although  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  commanded  the 
vanguard — a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  skill 
and  prowess  were  held  by  his  brother.  To  the  inquiry  whether 
he  was  the  murderer  of  Prince  Edward,  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  of  King  Henry  in  the  Tower,  Miss  Halsted 
devotes  much  attention,  and  we  think  satisfactorily  proves  that 
Clarence,  or  even  Edward,  were  more  likely  to  have  committed 
these  murders  than  Richard. 

The  next  incident  in  Richard's  life,  his  marriage,  has  almost 
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g  the  air  of  romance.     After  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  the  ill- 

r  fated  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  the 

J  Lady  Anne,  her  youngest  daughter,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 

*  the  young  prince,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  latter  appears 

"^  to  have  been  placed  in  custody  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of 

^  Clarence. 

I  '  Whatever  were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  Richard  towEirds  his 
youthftd  companion,  and  however  keenly  his  former  affection  for  his 
cousin  may  have  revived  when  she  was  no  longer  withheld  from  him  as 
-^  the  affianced  of  another,  yet  was  he  too  much  occupied  by  his  military 
.  duties,  too  much  pledged  in  honour  to  aid  the  king,  when  summoned  to 
accompany  him  against  the  insurgents  in  Kent,  to  have  either  means  or 
opportunity  of  mdcing  known  his  intentions.  But  the  result  affords  fair 
inference  for  surmising,  that  the  desolate  position  of  his  orphan  kins- 
woman was  not  unobserved  or  unheeded  by  Gloucester,  and  warrants 
also  the  supposition  that  his  early  attachment  to  the  Lady  Anne  was  well 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence :  for,  before  Richard  returned  from 
Kent,  and  clearly  in  anticipation  of  his  brother's  probable  conduct  to- 
wards his  sister-in-law,  he  adopted  the  most  strenuous  but  extraordinary 
means  of  frustrating  aU  communication  between  them — that  of  conceal- 
ing her  under  the  disguise  of  a  kitchen  maid.  This  point,  however, 
equally  with  that  which  invalidates  the  previous  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Anne  with  Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  is  better  narrated  in  the  words 
of  contemporary  writers ;  because  they  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  such 
£Eu;ts  as  come  within  their  own  knowledge  and  observation,  and  which 
are  so  indispensable  towards  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  actual 
positio^i  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  and  his  youthful  consort.  *  Let  us 
now  insert  that  dispute,'  says  the  Croyland  chronicler,  *  with  difficulty 
to  be  appeased,  which  happened  during  this  Michaelmas  term  (1471) 
between  the  king's  two  brothers  :  for  after,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  son  of 
King  Henry,  to  whom  the  Lady  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  betrothed,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester  besought  that  the  said  Anne  should  be  given  to  him  to  wife, 
which  request  was  repugnant  to  the  views  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  previously  married  the  earl's  eldest  daughter.  He 
therefore  caused  the  damsel  to  be  concealed,  lest  it  should  become  known 
to  his  brother  where  she  was  ;  fearing  the  division  of  the  inheritance, 
which  he  wished  to  enjoy  alone  in  right  of  his  wife  rather  than  undergo 
portion  with  any  one.  But  the  cunning  of  the  said  Duke  of  Gloucester 
so  far  prevailed,  that,  having  discovered  the  maiden  in  the  attire  of  a 
kitchen  girl  in  London,  he  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Martin's  ;  which  having  been  done,  great  discord  arose  between  the 
brothers.' — ib.  pp.  247 — 9. 

This  discord  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  each  brother,  we 
are  told,  argued  his  case  before  the  king  in  council.  Decision 
was  eventually  given  in  favour  of  Richard's  claim ;  the  immense 
estates  were  equally  divided  between  the  co-heiresses,  and  Richard 
and  the  Lady  Anne  were  married  in  the  spring  of  1472. 
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Oil  his  marriage^  Richard^  who  had  been   appointed  high 
constabk;  of  England^  and  keeper  of  all  the  king's  forests  beyond 
Trent,  took  up  his  residence  at  Pontefract  Castle^  and  there  he 
seems  to  have  almost  constantly  resided,  except  when  summoned 
by  the  king  to  ace.  mpany  him  in  1475  to  I'nmce.     In  the  fd- 
lowiiig  year,  hostilities  again  broke  out  between  Claience  and 
tlie  king.     This  is  another  very  obscure  episode  in  our  history; 
but  anger  at  the  king's  resumption  of  some  of  his  former  grantSi 
and  eoutinued  hostility  towards  the  queen,  and  her  relations, 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  that  difference  which 
ended  in  his  arrest  and  committal  to  the  Tower.     His  propoaali 
for  the  hjuul  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  which  he  made  a  few  monthi 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  in  which  suit  he  was  powerfully 
aided  by  his  sister,  the  mother-in-law  of  Mary,  probably  afforded 
the  queen's  relations  a  favourable  opportunity  for  arousing  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  against  a  brother,  who  had  twice  revolted 
against  him.     His  indictment,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
Gth  volume  of  the  Parliament  Rolls,  page  193,  is  singularly  vague, 
being  little  more  than  a  string  of  complaints  and  charges  said 
to  bu  made  by  him  against  the  king.     That  the  king  wished  to 
destroy  his  son,  and  therefore  he  was  compelled  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  way ;  that '  oure  sovran  lord  urrought  by  nigrofnancie,  and 
used  erai'te  to  poyson  his  subjects  V  and  such  like ;  while  the 
queen  was  pointed  out  as  peculiarly  the  object  of  Clarence's 
hatred,  for  the  preamble  states  that  his  treason  was  committed 
against  ^  the  king's  mooste  royal  person,  and  againste  the  persons 
of  the  blessed  princcsse  our  alther  soverayne  and  liege  lady  the 
qucone,  of  my  lorde  the}T  son  and  heire,'  &c.     We  have  given 
these  extracts  to  show  how  little  appearance  there  is  of  Richard 
having  taken  part  in  this  impeachment.     Sentence  of  death  wai 
pronounced  against  Clarence,  and  the  warrant  for  his  execution 
signed    but  *  within  ten  days  of  his  condemnation,'  says  the 
Croyljind  Continuator,  our  most  trustworthy  authority,  'Cla- 
rence wiis  executed,  whatever  was  the  mode  of  death,  secretly 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1478.' 
What  a  picture  does  this  give  of  the  times.     A  prince  of  the 
blood  sentenced  to  death  by  his  peers,  and  yet  instead  of  being 
solemnly  executed  in  the  face  of  day,  killed,  no  one  knows 
how,  but  neither  lords  nor  commons  instituting  any  inquiry! 
Did  Clarence  join  the  Lancastrian   party,   which,  although  at 
this  time  without  a  leader,  was  still  very  powerful?  and  did  the 
queen's  faction  not  dare  to  risk  the  excitement  of  Ids  public  exe- 
cution ?    Perhaps  tliis  was  the  case.     At  all  events  Richard  must 
be  exonerated  from  all  participation  in  his  death. 

*  There   is,  indeed,   no   single    document    existing,   that    connects 
Gloucestijr  with  the  quarrel,  whether  in  taking  part  with  Edward,  or  in 
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extenuating  the  conduct  of  Clarence,  although  the  bill  of  attainder  is 
Btin  preserved ;  and  that  the  Croyland  writer  appears  himself  to  have 
been  present  at  the  trial.  The  differences  that  gradually  increased 
between  the  two  brothers  had  resolved  themselves  finally  into  a  state 
question  ;  consequently  the  warrant  for  Clarence's  death  was  delivered 
to  that  prince  in  all  due  form,  by  the  lord  high  steward  of  England 

*  It  was  not  until  very  many  years  after  Richard's  death,  that  this 
serioas  crime  was  laid  to  his  charge.  Even  the  Tudor  chroniclers, 
Vitterly  as  they  inveigh  against  him  on  most  points,  have  not  included 
this  deadly  act  amongst  the  fearful  crimes  imputed  to  him  ;  on  the 
contrary,  HaU,  Holinshed,  and  Stow  unite  in  saying  he  openly 
denounced  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  sentence ;  and  Fabyan,  Polydore 
Virgil,  indeed  all  the  older  as  well  as  contemporary  historians,  are 
altogether  silent  as  relates  to  Gloucester's  participation  in  any  manner 
in  the  dispute.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  writers  agree  in  ascribing 
the  arraignment  and  execution  of  the  misjudging  prince  to  the  instigation 
and  influence  of  the  queen  and  her  aspiring  and  mercenary  kindred ;  and 
of  this  fact  there  can  exist  little  doubt,  if  consideration  is  duly  bestowed 
not  alone  on  the  parties  who  at  this  time  surrounded  and  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  king,  but  on  such  as  were  most  hostilely 
opposed  to  the  ill-fated  duke,  and  who  were  chiefly  benefited  by  his 
death  and  attainder.  These  were  almost  exclusively  the  queeft  and  her 
connections.' — ib.  pp.  322 — 4. 

For  some  years  after,  Richard  continued  to  reside  in  the 
north,  and  it  was  from  thence  he  set  forth,  when  the  premature 
and  unexpected  death  of  Edward,  who  expired  in  April,  1483, 
summoned  him  to  take  a  more  active  paii;  than  he  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.     At  this  time,  every  impor- 
tant office  of  state  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  queen^s  relations ; 
and,  more  important   still,  the  young  king,  a  sickly  boy  of 
twelve  years  and  a-half  old,  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Lord 
Rivers,  his  mother^s  brother,  and  the  Lord  Richard  Grey,  her 
sou  by  her  first  marriage.      That  Richard  should  claim  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  superintendence  of 
the  young  king,  was  doing  no  more  than  in  every  instance  of  a 
'oyal  minority  had  been  done.     When,  therefore,  he  marched 
^niost  in  battle  array  from  York,  determined  to  intercept  the 
^'oyal  cortege  on  its  road  to  London,  and  take  possession  of  the 
young  king,  we  cannot  view  this  step  as  one  denoting  hostility 
Joward  his  nephew,  because,  in  right  of  relationship,  he  was  his 
l^oal  guardian.     That  the  queen  and  her  party  suspected  his 
^^tentions,  seems  evident  from  their  anxiety  to  surround  the 
young  king  with  a  powerful  army ;  and  that  the  chief  desire  of 
the  Wydvilles   was   to   secure   their   paramount    power,    and 
J^mense  possessions,  seems   far   more   likely  than   that  they 
apprehended  danger  to  the  king  from  the  approach  of  the  Duke 
^^  Gloucester. 
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At  Northampton^  the  two  guardians  of  the  young  king  met 
Richard,  they  having,  meanwhile,  sent  the  king  on  to  Stonej 
Stratford.  Richard  received  them  graciously ;  '  and  because  it 
was  late,  they  went  to  their  several  abodes/  In  the  morning 
they  found  themselves  prisoners  ;  and  Richard,  proceeding 
onward  to  Stoney  Stratford,  arrested  the  immediate  attendants 
of  the  young  king ;  and  taking  him  under  his  own  chai^^  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  London. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  change  waa  effected, 
doubtless,  excited  the  wrath  of  the  queen  and  her  party ;  and 
their  \iolent  expressions  of  anger  probably  gave  rise  to  the  first 
charges  of  cruelty  toward  his  nephew  which  have  been  brought 
against  Richard.  The  queen  immediately  betook  herself  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster, — a  step  doubtless  taken  at  the  insti- 
gation of  her  ])arty,  and  with  the  view  to  rouse  the  populace  in 
her  favour.  This,  however,  was  not  effected  j  for  Elizabeth 
Wydville  seems  never  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  any  party, 
and  her  grasping  and  aspiring  brothers  and  sons  were  detested 
alike  by  the  old  nobility  and  the  common  people.  The  marquess 
of  Dorset,  her  eldest  son,  gave  up  the  custody  of  the  Tower, 
and  also  fled  to  the  same  asylum  as  his  mother.  These  fiacts 
prove  that  the  seizure  of  the  young  king  by  his  paternal  uncle, 
was  far  from  being,  at  the  time,  viewed  with  that  suspicion 
which  the  Tudor  writers  have  asserted.  '  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,^  says  the  Croyland  Continuator — 

*  *  The  aforesaid  dukes  brought  the  new  king  to  London/  conveying 
him  thither  with  every  testimony  of  respect ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the  ill-omened  day  originally  fixed  for  his  coronation,  the  youthful  prince 
entered  the  metropolis  in  state,  escorted  by  Gloucester,  Buckingham. 
and  a  suitable  retinue,  all  habited  in  deep  mourning,  except  the  monarch 
himself,  who  was  clothed  in  his  kingly  mantle  of  blue  velvet.  A  short 
distance  from  the  city,  the  royal  cavalcade  was  met  by  the  civic  autho- 
rities, and  500  citizens  sumptuously  attired ;  followed  by  whom,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, — who,  uncovered,  rode  before  his 
nephew,  and  in  passing  along  said  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  people, 
'  Behold  your  prince  and  sovereign ' —  the  king  was  conducted  to  the 
bishop's  palace  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  was  lodged  with  every  accompa- 
niment of  regal  state  and  etiquette.  There  his  uncle,  acting  as  his 
guardian,  forthwith  compelled  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
mayor  and  aldennan  of  the  city  of  London,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
tlieir  lawful  and  legitimate  sovereign ;  which,  it  is  recorded,  '  as  the 
best  presage  of  future  prosperity,  they  did  most  willingly.* ' — ^ib.  pp. 
36—7. 

From  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  the  young  king  was 
soon  after  removed  to  the  Tower — a  proceeding,  according  to 
our  popular  historians,  expressly  preparatory'  to  his  being  mur- 
dered.    The  present  writer,  however,  clearly  shews  that  the 
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Tower  at  this  period  was  far  from  having  the  bad  name  which 
later  times  assigned  it. 

•  In  his  day,  it  was  the  king's  palace,  the  metropolitan  citadel^  which 
guarded  alike  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  protected  the  person  of 
its  monarch,  whenever  the  safety  of  the  latter  was  likely  to  be  endan- 
gered.    Examination  into  the  history  of  this  ancient  national  fortress 
will  show  that,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  who  first  made  it  the 
r^al  abode,  and  almost  exclusively  dwelt  there,  the  Tower  of  London 
was  the  dwelling-place,  during  some  portion  of  their  reign,  of  every 
.  KQceeeding  monarch  who  intervened  between  that  king  and  the  youthful 
Edward  V. ;  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  at  this  period  of  its 
.   history,  rendering  a  fortified  abode  as  indispensable  for  the  security  of 
the  monarch,  as  of  the  great  feudal  barons  their  subjects. 

*  Within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  Joan,  Queen  of  Scotland,  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Edward  II.,  was  bom;  and  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the 
young  prince,  under  present  consideration,  and  eventually  the  queen  of 
Henry  VII.,  died  within  its  walls,  in  giving  birth  to  the  Princess  Kathe- 
rine,  of  the  line  of  Tudor.  The  father  of  Edward  V.  resided  there  before 
be  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  in  that  stronghold  his  mother 
was  left  for  protection  when  her  royal  consort  was  compelled  to  fly  the 
kingdom.' — ib.  pp.  38,  39. 

And^  we  may  add,  that  the  Tower  was  always  the  place  of 
abode  for  our  kings,  previously  to  their  coronation. 

When  the  council  of  state  assembled,  their  first  act  was  to 
appoint  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^  ^  Protector  of  the  King  and  his 
Realm,^  with  the  same  powers  which  had  been  conferred  on 
Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  minority  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.     The  coronation  of  the  young  monarch  was  fixed  for 
the  24th  of  June;  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  he  met  his  parlia- 
ment, and  delivered  a  speech,  asserting  his  right  of  succession, 
addressing  himself  ^  first  to  you,  right  noble  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal ;  secondly,  to  you,  worshipful  syres,  representing  the 
Commons.^     An  eulogy  on  ^  the  right  noble  and  famous  prince/ 
his  uncle,  was  put  into  his  mouth,  and  a  recommendation  to 
the  parliament  to  confirm  him  in  the  oflBce  to  which  he  had 
teen  appointed   by  the   council.     Meanwhile,  many  changes 
^ere  made  among  the  officers  of  state.     Archbishop  Rotheram 
^as  superseded  as  chancellor  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  '  a  wise 
^^n  and  a  goode,'  even  according  to  Sir  Thomas  More ;  the 
I^uke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  warden  of  the  marches  of  Wales, 
succeeded  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  still  under  arrest;  and  the 
•Earl  of  Northumberland,  another  opponent   of  the  Wydville 
party,  received  the  corresponding  office  in  the  north.     There 
^8  nothing,  however,  suspicious,  or  indeed  censurable  in  these 
I     appointments;  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  are  not 
I     considered  so,  for  such  constantly  follow  each  change  of  the 
^^nistration. 
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Yet  they  naturally  excited  the  anger  of  the  ousted  party  j 
for  Richard,  a  bold,  brave,  astute  young  man,  was  now  in 
effect  chief  ruler,  instead  of  a  sickly  boy,  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  look  to  his  mother^s  relations  as  his  guides 
in  everything.  But  was  such  a  monarch  fitted  for  the  age?— 
an  age  fierce,  turbulent,  sanguinary  beyond  any  former  period, 
except,  perhaps,  the  early  days  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  ?  The 
nation,  after  more  than  twenty  years^  civil  war,  had  now  eiqoyed 
a  few  years  of  peace ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extravagance 
and  tyranny  of  Edward,  notwithstanding  the  rapacity  <rf  hi« 
qiicen^s  relations,  the  people  had  calmly  submitted  to  his  rolei 
wearied  and  wasted  as  they  had  been  by  the  wars  of  the  Boses. 
Now,  however,  what  chance  could  they  have  of  peace  with  a 
boy  king,  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  hated  Wydvilles? 
It  was  prudent  in  tlie  Tudor  writers  to  pass  over  the  deep  dis- 
like of  the  nation  toward  the  queen^s  relations,  and  to  exhibit 
the  queen  herself  as  a  poor,  weak,  suffering  woman,  cruelly 
bereft  of  her  dearest  friends, — but  such  was  not  the  case.  Her 
brothers  and  her  sons  had  usurped  the  chief  offices  of  the  state, 
and  it  was  but  in  the  common  course  of  events  that  when  the 
opposing  party  obtained  the  mastery,  they  should  meet  the 
usual  fate  of  tlie  losing  side.  Between  these  Wydvilles  and  the 
old  nobility  too,  the  bitterest  hostility  existed ;  what  therefore 
could  prevent  their  quarrel  being  now  decided  by  arms,  save 
the  rule  of  a  powerful  prince,  cQstinguished  alike  by  superior 
rank  and  superior  talents  ? 

Such  thoughts,  doubtless,  arose  in  Richard's  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  many.     But  a  crisis  was  approaching.     After  the 
coronation    of    the    monarch,  the   office   of  protector  ceased; 
with  the  young  king's  assumption  of  authority,  the  power  of 
the  Wydvilles  would  be  resumed,  and  the  protector  himself 
might  be   made  to  feci   their  vengeance  for  his  late  severe 
measures.     These  difficulties  should  be  taken  into  considera^ 
tion ;  but  there  is  another  point,  which  the  Tudor  writers  woidd 
naturally  enough  pass  over,  but  which  the  inquirer  after  truth 
must  not ; — this  is  the  fact,  that  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Plantagcnet  dynasty,  strict  hereditary  right  was  never  regarded. 
When  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Leicester  took  up  arms  against 
the  first  Plantagenet,  it  was  to  place  the  son  on  the  throne 
instead  of  the  father ;  when  John  refused  to  sign  the  charter, 
the  barons  invited  the  dauphin  Louis,  although  he  could  only 
claim  in  right  of  his  wife.     Edward  the  Second  was  actually  set 
aside  in  favour  of  his  son,  Richard  the  Second,  by  his  first 
co\isin ;  while  Edward  the  late  king,  although  he  claimed  the 
crown  by  hereditary  right,  still  was  content  to  base  his  accession 
on  the  will  of  the  people — on  the  acclamations  of  the  populace 
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erkenwell  fields.  Now,  if  solemnly  crowned  and  anointed 
jchs  had  been  set  aside  on  plea  of  incapacity,  wherefore 
d  a  boy  be  chosen  king,  at  a  most  perilous  time,  when  a 
of  thirty,  skilled  alike  in  rule  and  war,  was  ready  to  assume 
BBce  ?  There  seems  to  be  some  obscurity  as  to  the  steps 
lich  Richard  approached  his  object ;  and  that  he  met  with 
ition,  is  evident  from  the  strange  scene  in  the  council 
ber,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  Lord  Hastings.  We 
lere  remark,  that  the  withered  arm,  and  the  accusation  of 
Shore  as  the  cause,  is  a  mere  fable. 

3  next  step  was  to  remove  the  young  Duke  of  York  from 
istody  of  his  mother,  to  the  Tower ;  and,  as  Miss  Halsted 

says,  '  without  testing  the  ultimate  designs  of  Richard,  or 
ng  conclusions  from  subsequent  events,  it  must  be  ad- 
1,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  responsible  olBfice,  he  was  in  some 
B  justified  in  striving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  infant 

of  York,  as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown.' 

solute,  however,  as  was  the  Protector  in  his  determination  to 
aw,  if  possible,  the  youn*^  prince  from  Westminster,  the  strongest 
d  greatest  surety  for  the  lawfulness  of  his  proceedings  up  to  this 
•ests  upon  the  fact,  that  he  was  supported  in  his  design  by  the 
of  the  church  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  *  my  Lord  Cardi- 
ay  Lord  Chauncellor,  and  other  many  lords  temporal.' 
•  Thomas  More's  elaborate  account  of  the  transaction,  together 
le  lengthened  orations  of  the  queen  and  Cardinal  Bourchier,  have 
een  considered  as  the  effusions  of  his  own  fertile  imagination  ;  but 
iple  statement  of  the  Croyland  Chronicler,  the  soundest  authority 

day,  embraces,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  entire  facts  of  the 
ding.  '  On  Monday,  the  15th  of  June,  the  Cardinal- Archbishop 
terbury,  with  many  others,  entered  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster, 

purpose  of  inducing  the  queen  to  consent  to  her  son,  Richard, 
)f  York,  coming  to  the  Tower,  for  the  consolation  of  the  king,  his 
r.      To  this  she  assented ;    and  he  was  accordingly  conducted 

by  the  archbishop.* 

jyan's  account  is  even  more  laconic ;  but  the  silence  of  both  these 
poraries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  writer  of  the  above-named  letters, 
ates  Richard  from  the  alleged  violence  imputed  to  him  by  More ; 
Dves,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  young  prince  was  removed  by  the 
t  of  his  mother,  who  was  his  natural  guardian,  and  not  by  any  ex- 
)f  Richard's  authority  as  Protector.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
y  Chronicler  confirms  two  assertions  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
tatly  in  the  Protector's  favour ;  namely,  the  one,  that  Cardinal 
ier,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pledged  his  life  for  the  young 
3  safety,  so  impUcitly  did  he  rely  on  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
keof  Gloucester;  and  the  other,  that  if  their  royal  parent  would 
irily  quit  the  sanctuary,  her  sons  should  not  be  separated  from 
but  he  adds,  '  the  queen,  for  all  fair  promises  to  her  made,  kept 
I  her  daughters  within  the  aforesaid  sanctuary.* ' — ib.  pp.  85 — 87. 
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This  seems  to  prove  to  us^  that  the  queen  was  chiefly  a 
to  exhibit  herself  to  the  world  as  an  ill-used  woman, 
had  been  the  tender  mother,  as  has  been  represented, 
she  not  rather  have  gone  forth  with  her  young  son,  tha 
tinned  in  sanctuary  with  her  daughters,  against  whom 
was  ever  meditated  ?  and  who,  indeed,  \mder  the  protect 
sanctuary,  were  safe  enough.  It  is  not,  we  think,  impi 
that  the  determination  of  the  queen  not  to  yield,  fixed  £ 
in  the  course  he  pursued.  A  few  days  after.  Lord  Rive 
queen's  brother,  was  executed ;  and  then  followed  the  ch 
illegitimacy,  by  reason  of  their  father's  pre-contract,  whi 
brought  against  the  young  princes.  The  story,  that  this 
was  first  publicly  made  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  sermon  at 
Cross,  is  correct.  Too  much  stress  has,  however,  we 
been  laid  upon  it.  That  the  citizens  might  be  willing 
hold  of  any  plea  to  set  aside  a  child  whose  relations  they 
in  favour  of  a  prince  whom  they  certainly  approved,  is  very 
but  that  they  would  have  held  fast  their  faith  to  that  chi 
had  been  proved  that  he  was  legitimate,  is  very  unlikely ; 
that,  setting  aside  one  branch  of  the  reigning  family  in 
of  another,  was  no  new  point  in  English  political  history, 
feeler,  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon  produced  the  intended  effec 
the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  when  Richard's  nai 
introduced,  must  have  proved  to  him  how  easy  was  the 
ment  of  his  object.  Among  the  higher  nobility,  howe^ 
doctrine  of  strict  hereditary  right  obtained ;  and  on  the 
fact  of  King  Edward's  pre-contract  with  Lady  Elinor 
and  the  consequent  invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  El 
Wydville,  was  adapted  to  tell  with  considerable  effect, 
objections  to  any  departure  firom  strict  hereditary  sue 
would  be  completely  obviated  by  these  means,  and  their  i 
against  the  upstart  Wydvilles  would  be  gratified  by  the 
very,  that  the  daughter  of  the  cunning  French  woman,  m 
'  by  nigromancie,'  as  common  fame  reported,  won  the  h 
the  young  and  wayward  king,  was,  after  all,  overreached 
ambitious  schemes,  and  compelled  to  descend  from  her  el 
to  the  rank  of  a  mere  king's  mistress. 

*  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  following  day,  the  25th  instant,  fc 
parhament  had  been  legally  convened  by  Edward  V.,  a  sup] 
scroll  was  presented  to  the  three  estates  assembled  at  West 
although  not  *  in  form  of  parliament,'  in  consequence  of  the 
which  had  arisen  respecting  the  legality  of  the  young  king's  tit! 
throne. 

*  There  was  shown  then,  by  way  of  petition,  on  a  roll  of  pai 
that  King  Edward's  sons  were  bastards,  alleging  that  he  had 
into  a  pre-contract  with  Dame  Alionora  Butler,  before  he  marrie 
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Bizabeth ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  blood  of  his  other  brother,  George 
Bake  of  Clarence,  was  attainted,  so  that  no  certain  and  incorrupt  lineal 
blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  could  be  found,  but  in  the  person  of 
Bichard  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Wherefore  it  was  besought  him  on 
behalf  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  realm,  that  he  would  take  upon 
bim  his  right.'  Such  is  the  clear  and  explicit  account  of  the  contempo- 
nury  historian ;  and  '  here,*  observes  Horace  Walpole,  '  we  see  the 
origin  of  the  tale  relating  to  the  Duchess  of  York — nullus  certus  ei 
wewruptvs  sanguis ;  from  these  mistaken  or  perverted  words,  flowed 
the  report  of  Richard's  aspersing  his  mother's  honour ; '  a  report  the 
ealnmnious  nature  of  which  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  fact,  that 
^  Protector  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  solely  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  contents  of  the  above-named  petition.  '  Whereupon  the 
lords  and  commons,  with  one  universal  negative  voice,  refused  the  sons 
of  King  Edward,'  not  for  any  ill-will  or  malice,  but  for  their  disabilities 
s&d  incapacities,  the  opinions  of  those  times  holding  them  not  legitimate. 
For  these  and  other  causes  the  barons  and  prelates  unanimously  cast 
tiieir  election  upon  the  Protector.' — ib.  pp.  102 — 104. 

Bichard  assented  to  this  petition ;  and  proceeding  on  the  26th 
of  June  '  with  great  pomp  unto  Westminster,'  took  the  required 
oaths  as  king.     The  following  remarks  are  very  correct : — 

'  For  upwards  of  four  centuries  he  has  been  designated  as  an  usurper ; 

hut  has  consideration  ever  been  duly  bestowed  on  the  literal  acceptation 

of  the  term,  or  of  its  application  to  this  monarch  ?  It  would  appear  not : 

M,  if  attention  is  directed  to  the  one  leading  point,  that  Richard  neither 

deposed  Edward  V.,  nor  forcibly  seized  the  crown,  but  that  the  regal 

dignity  was  tendered  to  him,  voluntarily  and  peaceably,  by  that  branch 

^  the  constitution  whose  pecuUar  province  it  is  to  mediate  between  the 

Daonarch  and  the  people,^and  to  examine  into  the  just  pretensions  of  the 

pew  sovereign,  before  he  is  irrevocably  anointed  ruler  of  the  kingdom  ; 

it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  point,  at  least,  Gloucester  has  been  most 

^justly  accused.     To  quote  the  words  of  a  modem  eminent  writer,  who 

minutely  examined  every  available  document  connected  with  this  momen- 

tous  inquiry,  '  Instead  of  a  perjured  traitor,  we  recognize  the  legitimate 

sovereign  of  England ;  instead  of  a  violent  usurpation,  we  discover  an 

Secession,  irregular  according  to  modem  usage,  but  established  without 

violence  on  a  regal  title.'     Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail 

respecting  the  disabiUty  alleged  against  Edward  V.,  there  can  exist  none 

as  to  his  having  been  dethroned  by  the  '  lords  and  commons  of  the 

realm,'  whose  assent  had  alone  rendered  vahd  his  former  accession  to 

the  crown.     Consequently,  the  fruitful  source  of  that  odium  which  has 

ever  been  attached  to  Richard's  memory,  as  king,  may  be  traced  to  the 

early  suppression,  by  Henry  VII.,  of  that  statute  which  admitted  the 

disqualifications  of  Edward  V.,  and  also  to  want  of  sufficient  attention 

having  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  young  prince  was  rejected  by  his 

subjects,  on  the  ground  of  disqualification  alone,  and  his  uncle  elected  to 

the  throne  in  his  place,  because  that  throne  was  about  to  be  vacated.* — 

ib.  pp.  111—113. 
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Richard's  coronation  swiftly  folloired ;  and  as  his  wife,  the  Ladj 
Anu(r,  was  crowned  at  the  same  time,  a  circnmstance  which  had 
not  occurred  for  more  than  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  the  ceremoDT 
was  marked  with  double  magnificence.  Richard,  however,  seems 
to  liavc  yielded  to  the  taste — we  might  almost  say  passion  of 
the  a^c,  for  splendour;  and  his  short  reign  was  almost  acon- 
liiuicd  pageant.  In  the  number  of  the  nobility  who  appeared 
at  this  coronation,  we  have  proof,  we  think,  of  the  general  un»- 
niuiity  of  conflicting  parties  as  to  Richard's  claim.  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  walked  side  by  side  in  the  procession.  Up  to 
this  p(Tiod,  we  cannot  see  much  that  is  censurable  in  the  con- 
duct of  Richard.  He  was  placed  in  difficult  circumstaneei^ 
but  lie  acted  with  prudence  and  energy;  and,  summoned  to  the 
supnnne  rule  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  became  a  more 
K'gitiuiato  sovereign  than  many  of  his  successors.  But  now  the 
darkest  portion  of  his  history  begins,  and  although  the  story  of 
th(»  siuotiuu'ing  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower,  is  eridently  » 
fal)l(»,  still  a  mystery  hangs  around  their  fate,  which  the  writer 
brfori!  us,  with  all  her  industry,  has  not  been  able  to  dispel. 

*'riu»  (Vnvlaml  writer,  after  briefly  relating  his  coronation  at  West- 
iiiiiiMitT.  his  progress,  and  his  second  enthronement  at  York,  thuscon- 
rhulcH  his  n>ncisi»  account: — 'Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  the 
mirth.  Kinj:;  Kdward'a  two  sons  remained  under  certain  deputed  custody, 
for  whoso  rfh'UHc  (nm\  captivity,  the  people  of  the  southern  and  werteni 
parts  hc^nn  very  much  to  murmur.'     Thus  it  appears,  that  up  to  the 
period  of  Uichnrd's  departure  from  York,  no  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  young  princes.     These  murmurs  would,  in 
all  prohahihty,  have  yielded  gradually  to  the  popularity  which  Richard 
^tilled  during  hi«  state  progress,  by  his  wise  and  temperate  exercise  of 
the  kindly  ]»rerogative,  if  the  commiseration  for  his  nephews,  thus  re- 
eortUMl  hy  the  Croyland  writer,  had  not  been  fomented  into  open  rebellion 
hv    the  treaeherv    of    those   disaffected   nobles,    who,    Fabvan  states* 
•  f^frud^ed '  K'mv^  lUchard  the  regal  authority  that  they  had  been  the 
means  of  eonferring  upon  him.     '  And  when  at  last,'  continues  the  Croy- 
land ehronieler,  'the   peo])lc  ahout  J^ndon,  in  Kent,  E^sez,  Sussex, 
naiupshire,  Dorsetshin*.  Devonshire,  Wilts,  Berkshire,  and  other  southern 
I'ountteN,  made  a  rising  in  their  behalf,  publicly  proclaiming  that  Henry, 
Duke  of  Hiiekingham.  who  then  resided  at  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  re- 
pent m^  the  course  of  cttnduct  he  had  adopted,  would  be  their  leader;  it 
waH  spread  ahroad  that  King  Kdward's  sons  were  dead,  but  by  what  kind 
of  violent  death  is  unknown.'  ' — ib.  pp.  178 — 80. 

Nt»w  ill  this  cas(»,  Uicliard's  course  was  clear;  he  had  only  to 
prtahuu*  llic  yiuuig  princes,  and  the  'murraurings'  would 
liiivt*  im'UsimI  ;  more*  cspcH'ially  as  the  enquiry  after  them  does  not 
MMMU  to  lia\i^  biHMi  prompted  by  any  wish  to  set  aside  Richard 
iiM  king,  but  iiuTcly  i*n>ni  a  natural  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  two 
vomig  children.     This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  and  the  conclu- 
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yn,  therefore^  was  natural — that  he  had  caused  them  to  be 
ordered.  That  the  reports,  at  the  time,  were  singularly  vague, 
\d,  consequently,  that  the  minute  particulars  which  have  found 
eir  way  from  Morels  Life  of  King  Richard,  into  every  popular 
•tory  of  England,  are  mere  fabrications,  the  following  extract 
oves : — 

*  Fabyan,  says,  after  describing  the  accession  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
Ling  Edward  V.,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  were  put  under 
re  keeping  within  the  Tower,  in  such  wise  that  they  never  came  abroad 
:er.'  And  again,  that  '  the  common  fame  went  that  Eang  Richard  put 
ito  secret  death  the  two  sons  of  his  brother.*  Rous  of  Warwick  is  the 
art  contemporary  authority  ;  but,  although  coeval  with  King  Richard, 
must  not  be. forgotten  that  he,  like  Fabyan,  wrote  the  events  which  he 
cords  after  that  monarch's  decease ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  dedi- 
ited  his  work  to  King  Henry  VII.  is  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his 
ancastrian  bias,  even  if  proof  did  not  exist  that  his  character  of  King 
ichard,  when  exercising  sovereign  power,  was  altogether  opposed  to 
lat  which  he  afterwards  gave,  when  writing  under  the  auspices  of  his 
val  and  successor.  *  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  his  own  promotion, 
>ok  upon  him  to  the  disinheriting  of  his  lord.  King  Edward  V.,  and 
bordy  imprisoned  King  Edward  with  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
btained  from  Westminster,  under  promise  of  protection ;  so  that  it  was 
iterwards  known  to  very  few  what  particular  martyrdom  they  suffered.* 
fills  writer,  however,  places  the  death  of  the  princes  during  the  protec- 
orate  ;  *  Then  ascended  the  royal  throne  of  the  slain,  whose  protector 
luring  their  minority  he  should  have  been,  the  tyrant  Richard ; '  an 
assertion  so  utterly  at  variance  with  every  contemporary,  that  it  materi- 
ally weakens  the  effect  of  his  other  assertions. 

•  Bernard  Andrews,  the  historiographer  and  poet  laureate  of  Henry 
Vll.,  states  that  *  Richard  ordered  the  princes  to  be  put  to  the  sword,'  a 
^^t  that  must  have  been  known  to  the  contemporary  annalists,  had  a 
positive  order  to  that  effect  been  given;  and  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
^mpiled  his  work  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  at  the  express 
feire  of  the  same  monarch,  after  intimating  the  uncertainty  of  the 
•banner  of  their  death,  states  that  it  was  generally  reported  and  believed 
^te  the  sons  of  Edward  IV,  were  still  alive,  having  been  conveyed  secretly 
^^tiy,  and  obscurely  concealed  in  some  distant  region.  Thus  it  appears  that 
lieither  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  period,  nor  those  who  wrote  by 
''oyal  command  in  the  ensuing  reign,  give  any  distinct  account  of  the  fate 
^i  the  young  princes  : ' — ib.  pp.  1 85 — 1 87. 

Indeed,  from  the  anxiety  expressed  by  Henry  VII.,  when 
Perkin  Warbeck  appeared,  it  seems  to  us  very  probable  that  he 
vas  actually  inclined  to  believe  that  the  duke  of  York,  at  least, 
fas  yet  living.  But  the  chief  evidence,  in  our  minds,  that 
lichard  was  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  is,  that  both, 
t  that  time  and  afterward,  he  was  on  most  affectionate  terms 
rith  his  mother,  the  aged  Duchess  of  York.  This  lady,  although 
dvanced  in  years,  was  still  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in 
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public  affairs,  and  living  at  so  short  a  distance  as  Fotheringhay 
Castle,  she  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  reports  whidi 
prevailed.  Could  she,  then,  had  these  appeared  weU  authenti- 
cated, have  continued  her  affectionate  intercourse  with  a  son 
who  had  murdered  her  own  grandchildren?  Still  Richard's 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  produce  these  children  certainly 
told  against  him,  and  from  the  period  of  the  rising  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  he  was  involTed 
in  difficulties.  We  may,  however,  here  remark,  that  from  the 
time  the  plot  was  formed  to  place  Henry  Tudor  on  the  throne, 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  that  party  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
children  were  murdered,  since  as  Tudor,  in  the  first  instance, 
chose  to  base  his  claim  on  hereditary  right, — ^though  a  very  dis- 
tant claim, — this  would  have  been  neutralized  had  the  children 
been  still  living,  and  would  effectually  have  prevented  the 
Yorkist  party  from  joining  him. 

We  can  assign  little  credit  to  Richard  for  his  religious  en- 
dowments. Miss  Ilalsted  thinks  these  a  proof  of  lus  piety  j 
but  surely  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  than  for  great  offenders  to  endow  magnificent  foundations, 
partly  as  a  penalty,  and  partly  as  a  meaus  of  obtaining  divine 
favour.  Nor  can  we  lay  any  stress  on  the  complimentaiy 
addresses  of  ambassadors,  or  preambles  to  acts  of  parliament,  or 
indeed  on  any  public  formulae.  Henry  VIII.,  himself,  in  such 
documents,  is  styled  '  of  blessed  memory ; '  and  Charles  II.,  a 
'religious  and  gracious  king.'  The  testimony  of  the  laws, 
passed  during  Richard's  short  reign,  are  more  conclusive,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  enlightened  sovereign.  '  He  was  a 
good  law  maker  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common  peopV 
is  lord  Bacon's  unwilling  eulogy  upon  him, — an  eulogy  in  which 
no  monarch,  either  of  the  house  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  can  parti- 
cipate. 

Indeed,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  much  of  the  hostility 
with  which  Henry  Tudor  pursued  the  memory  of  his  slain  rivals 
may  be  traced  to  the  unfavourable  comparisons  instituted 
by  the  people,  between  them.  In  Henry's  case,  it  was  not 
merely  a  change  of  dynasty;  it  was  in  effect  a  change  of  the 
constitution.  The  old  free  principles  which  prevailed  to  an  ex- 
tent which  few  readers,  unless  well  versed  in  our  political  middle- 
age  history,  would  suspect,  were  frowned  down;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  the  cant  about  '  paternal  government^  was 
heard.  Now  what  was  more  advantageous  to  the  cold,  wary, 
and  despotic  monarch,  who  had  seized  the  crown  of  the  nobler 
Plantagenets,  than  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  slain  rival ; 
to  show  those  who  might  still  dwell  upon  the  political  benefits 
of  Richard's  short  and  turbulent  reign,  that  these  very  benefits 
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were  but  intended  to  turn  aside  the  public  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  crimes,  to  cheat  the  people  into  security  that 
he  might  eventually  more  easily  bend  them  to  his  will  ?     And 
how  admirably  adapted  for  '  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men/ 
were   the   long  catalogue  of  Richard's  murders,  as  set   forth 
l>y  Tudor  authority.     There  was  the  murder  of  Prince  Edward 
for  the  Lancastrian  party ;  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  meek 
King  Henry,  for  those  devotees  who  viewed  him  almost  as  a 
laint  and  a  martyr.     Then  there  was  the  murder  of  Clarence  to 
jxcite  the  wrath  of  the  Yorkists,  and  lastly,  the  murder  of  the 
nro  yoimg  princes,  and  of  his  own  wife,  to  render  him  an  object 
>f  horror  to  the  whole  female  population.     Richard's  crimes, 
rere  indeed,  admirably  arranged  to  produce  a  melodramatic 
jflFect — sure  proof  to  us  that  most  of  them  were  pure  invention. 
In  regard  to  Richard's  murder  of  his  wife,  we  have  clearest 
listorical  proof  that  her  health  was  for  many  months  in  a  de- 
clining state.     Her  sister  died,  nearly  about  the  same  age,  of 
consumption :  it  is  therefore  very  likely  that  the  same  disease 
was  fatal  to  Queen  Anne ;  but  her  death-blow  was  probably 
BUKjelerated  by  the  decease  of  her  only  son.     The  death  of  this 
young  prince  was  bitterly  felt  by  both  parents ;  by  the  father,  as 
severely  crushing  his  ambitious  projects,  little  thinking  that  ere 
eighteen  months  should  pass  over,  he  also  should  be  among  the 
dead.     From  this  crisis  Richard's  difficulties  increased.     The 
severe  measures  which  perhaps  were  necessary  to  suppress  the 
various  outbreaks  of  this  unsettled  period,    alienated  the  po- 
pular mind  :  while  the  old  nobility — those  few  whom  the  exter- 
minating wars  of  the  Roses  had  left — either  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  young  adventurer,  who  claimed  to  restore  the 
Lancastrian  party  to  power,  or  sat  in  moody  silence  awaiting 
some  chance  that  might  raise  a  scion  of  the  house  of  York 
to  the  throne.     Still,  Richard  bravely  battled  with  his  difficul- 
ties :  he  raised  an  effective  army,  made  wise  regulations  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  eventually  closed  his 
career  by  a  valiant  death  on  Bosworth  Field. 

Little  did  Richard  Plantagenet  think,  and  as  little  perhaps 
^i  his  immediate  followers,  that  so  heavy  a  weight  of  obloquy 
should  rest  on  his  memory  for  more  than  three  centuries.  In 
i^ard  to  himself,  an  inquiry  into  the  exact  nature  and  extent 
of  his  crimes  is  indeed  of  Httle  consequence,  for  he  has  long 
since  been  judged  at  an  unerring  tribunal ;  but  to  us  it  is  im- 
portant, since  from  his  popular  history  we  learn  how  Httle  credit 
is  due  to  ea:  parte  statements,  especially  when  set  forth  by  au- 
thority. The  same  spirit,  half  cunning,  half  malice,  which 
prompted  the  '  indentured  servauntes,^  as  they  called  themselves, 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  to  falsify  Richard's  historj-  at  the  mandate 
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of  their  sovereign^  has  led  later  writers^  in  like  manner^  tofalsiiy  | 
succeeding  portions  of  our  history,  and  to  exhibit  the  opponenti 
of  civil  or  religious  tyranny  in  coloors  scarcely  less  dark  than 
those  in  which  the  Richard  of  popular  story  has  been  painted. 
Happily  in  these  later  instances  we  have  authentic  documents 
at  hand  to  prove  how  different  were  those  great  and  worthy  men 
from  the  character  which  party  spirit  has  assigned  them ;  bat 
there  i»  still  much  to  be  done ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
awakened  spirit  of  historical  inquiry.  We  thank  Miss  Halsted 
for  her  laborious  vindication  of  Richard  theThird,  (although  not 
prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  she  has  done ;)  and  we  trust  that 
other  writers  will  in  like  manner  turn  their  attention,  now 
that  each  day  is  bringing  forth  additional  documents,  to  other 
obscure  portions  of  our  history,  well  assured  that  in  many 
unsuspected  instances,  that  which  for  centuries  has  been  taken 
for  uncpicstioned  truth,  will  be  found  to  be  the  merest  fiction,  if 
not  the  grossest  falsehood. 


Art.  III.  Text  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  J.  C.  J.  Gieseler. 
Doctor  of  Philo.sophy  aiid  Tlieology,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Fnncb 
Cunningham.  3  vols.  Svo.  Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard. 
London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  advantages,  as  well  to  the  general  student,  as  to  the  student    I 
of  tlieology,  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  leading  fact* 
of  Ecclesiastical  History   are  so   obvious,  and,  professedly  rf 
least,  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  any  attempt  to  demoti' 
trate  them  may  well  appear  superfluous.     It  is  to  be  fearedi 
however,  that  the  extent  to  which  these  advantages  are  practi^ 
(*ally  realized,  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  admission 
of  their  existence.     Of  those  who  claim  to  be  educated  persons, 
and  who  on  all  questions  of  secular  history  are  able  to  substan- 
tiate the  claim,  wc  suspect  that  there  is  only  a  very  small  minor- 
ity who  are  equally  acquainted  with  the  details  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  whilst  by  a  great  number  the  subject  has  not  commanded 
so  much  as  a  passing  suney.     And,  though  in  all  schools  of 
theolog}',  the  history  of  Christianity  forms  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  regular  studv,  how  manv  leave  these  schools  to  enter 
upon  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  Mho,  whatever  may  be 
their  attainments  in  other  departments,  need  only  a  fitting  occa- 
sion to  show  themselves  mere  sciolists  in  this !     To  whatever 
cause  this  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  traceable,  it  is 
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m  fact  which  all,  we  think,  must  admit,  and  one  which,  in  our 
opinion,  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored. 

.    Among  the  many  curious  and  interesting  phenomena  exhibited 
\fiy  the  progress  of  our  race,  so  far  as  that  is  traceable  from  the 
records  of  history,  there  are  none  more  instructive,  none  more 
ieeply  fraught  with  interest  than  those  which  the  fortunes  of 
Christianity  unfold.     Amidst  the  innumerable  agencies  which 
Sirough  successive  generations  have  been  acting  upon  the  human 
Blind, — moulding  the  characters  of  men, — affecting  social  organ- 
sation,    the   institutions  of   states,  and    the  destinies  of  em- 
perors— working  subtlely  but  surely,  and  upon  a  scale  of  gigan- 
tic magnitude — baffling  alike  the  schemes  of  diplomatists,  and 
the  might  of  monarchs, — and  unseen   in  their  operations  by 
human  eyes,  inscribing  the  traces  of  their  power  ineffaceably  upon 
the  moral  history  of  our  race,  the  religion  of  Jesus  occupies  a 
peculiar  and  unapproachable  place.     Peculiar  in  its  origin,  pecu- 
liar in  its  character,  peculiar  in  its  influence,  it  has  been  no  less 
peculiar  in  the  history  of  its  propagation  and  maintenance  in  the 
"world.     Commencing  in  one  of  the  humblest  spheres  of  human 
life,  unaided  by  the  resources  of  science  or  Uterature,  repudiated 
hy  the  wise  of  this  world,  frowned  on  and  persecuted  by  the 
mighty,  it,  nevertheless,  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  had 
estabUshed  itself  in  all  the  great  cities  and  towns  of  the  Roman 
empire;  had  its  followers  in  almost  every  village;  and,  on  its 
*acred  day  in  every  week,  gathered  its  votaries  from  the  fields 
and  rural  districts,  to  worship  its  great  author  as  God.    Assailed 
by  the  wit  of  the  scoffer,  and  the  graver  weapons  of  the  philo- 
^pher,  it  silenced  the  one  by  its  awful  earnestness,  and  re- 
pelled the  other  in  Hlie  fair  conflict  of  reason  with  reason/ 
Persecuted,  expatriated,  imprisoned,  plundered,  martyred,   its 
followers  spread  and  multiplied  the  more  they  were  oppressed ; 
^  if  each  tide  of  suffering  under  which  they  were  plunged,  had 
"Wt  baptized  them  anew  lor  the  mighty  enterprise  to  which  they 
^^re  pledged.  No  threatening  could  damp  their  zeal ;  nopimish- 
^^nt  could  retard  their  progress ;  no  lustration  or  charm  could 
^rcumscribe  their  efforts.     Philosophy  sought  in  vain  to  exclude 
Christianity  from  her  schools  and  groves.     The  might  of  the 
Caesars  could  not  keep  her  from  entering  their  palaces.     The 
^cry  gods  themselves,  were  impotent  to  protect  their  temples 
^inst  her  intrusion.   Mighty  in  the  inherent  strength  of  truth, 
and  through  the  protecting  aid  of  Omnipotence,  she  went  on 
'  conquering  and  to  conquer,^  until  her  supremacy  over  all  other 
religions  was  acknowledged  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  the  legions  of  Rome  laid  aside  the  eagle,  and 
went  forth  to  victory  under  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
A  mighty  change  speedily  followed.     Intoxicated  by  success. 
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enervated  by  ease,  carnalized  by  flattery,  the  cliurch  in  an  e^ 
hour,  accepted  the  homage,  the  honours  and  the  rewards  of  the 
State.    From  that  moment  her  locks  were  shorn,  and  her  strengtli 
went  out  of  her.     She  became  as  a  Xazarite,  to  whom  the  wicked 
had  given  wine  and  said  '  Prophecy  not/     Pomp,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  favour  of  tlie  great,  the  service  of  the  learned,  and  the 
homage  of  the  multitude,  had  succeeded  to  penury^  humiliation, 
scorn,  hatred,  and  mart\Tdom :  but  the  real  glory  of  the  chuidi 
was  for  the  most  part  lost,  or  was  retained  chiefly  amongst 
those  who,  stigmatized  as  heretics,  had  become  the  objects  of 
her  persecution  or  contempt.     Amongst  the  bishops,  shancieles 
rapacity,   insatiable   pride,   unblushing  profligacy,   and   bitter 
strifes  kept  the  church  in  continual  confusion  and  immersed  it 
in  corruption.     By  the  inferior  clergy,  the  example  of  their 
bishops  was  followed  with  no  mean  success.     Simony,  avarice, 
licentiousness  and  luxury  were  crimes  of  which  few  stood  clear, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those,  who  seduced  by  that  'pride 
which  apes  humility'  preferred  gratifying  the  flesh  by  asceticism 
and  cynicism.     Nor  is  the  clerical  fop  a  phenomenon  only  of 
recent   times.     'There  are  men  of  my  own  order*   says  the 
monkish  Jerome  '  whose  whole  care  is  about  their  dress,  that 
their  clothes  be  nicely  scented,  and  that  their  shoes  be  not  so 
loose  as  to  allow  the  foot  to  move  up  and  down  in  them ;  whose 
hair  is  curled  by  means  of  a  crisping  pin ;  whose  fingers  glitter 
with  rings ;  and  who  go  mincing  their  steps  on  tiptoe,  lest  the 
mud  should  splash  their  soles ;  so  that  to  see  them  one  would 
set  them  down  for  bridegrooms,  rather  than  clerics.'*     In  such 
degeneracy  all  were  not,  of  course,  involved ;  several  brilliant 
exceptions  from  time  to  time  appeared ;  but  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  clergy,  the  moral  condition  was  thoroughly  corrupt.  Hav- 
ing all  become  the  senants  of  the  state,  they  were  used  by  the 
emperors  as  the  mere  tools  of  their  ambition,  or  of  the  ambition 
of  those  by  whom  the  emperors  themselves  were  led.     'The 
I)i*ecious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  had  come  to  be 
CNteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,   the  work  of  the  hands  of  the 
potter.' 

The  long  night  of  the  middle  ages  followed.  Europe  was  in 
the  hands  of  barbarians,  whose  recent  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity had  not  done  much  cither  to  improve  their  manners  or  to 
Nan(;tify  their  hearts.  The  clergy  partook  of  the  general  bar- 
bariHui  wliich  prevailed.  Literature  of  all  sorts  was  almost 
univcrHully  repudiated,  both  by  cleric  and  laic.  The  word  of 
(iod  wfiM  hid  and  forgotten.  The  worship  of  God  was  almost 
(*ntirely  NU])erMiuUMl,  and  that  of  the  saints  substituted  for  it. 

♦  l''.|i.  11(1  KuHtocli.  0pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  144. 
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Saints  were  canonized  by  scores ;  and  hundreds,  of  whom  the 
World  had  never  heard,  were  suddenly  called  up  from  the  tomb, 
akid  clothed  in  the  vestments  of  sanctity.  Relics  were  sought  for 
tetr  and  near ;  and  when  the  trade  became  profitable,  a  race  of 
'^  body-snatchers^  arose,  from  whose  clutches  no  corpse  was  safe. 
Glaber,  an  author  of  the  11th  century,  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  one  of  these  '  Mangones,^  as  he  calls  them,  '  a  very  cunning 
fellow,'  who  after  many  impositions  of  the  like  sort,  came  to 
flie  town  were  Glaber  was,  and  having  dug  out  of  some  vile  hole 
the  remains  of  a  man,  not  long  before  deceased,  he  assured  the 
inhabitants,  that  by  an  angelical  vision  he  had  learned  that 
these  were  the  relics  of  a  maii;yr,  named  Justus ;  and  so  imposed 
upon  their  credulity,  that  the  markgrave  bought  the  body  from 
the  rogue,  and  had  a  new  church,  in  which  it  was  solemnly 
deposited,  consecrated  to  the  martyr's  memory.  From  ques- 
tioning the  fellow,  Glaber  foimd  out  the  trick ;  but  the  people 
prere  not  to  be  persuaded ;  and  accordingly,  as  he  resignedly 
femarks,  'worshipping  an  evil-doer,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Tust,  they  abode  in  their  error/  ♦  The  degradation  of  morals 
tept  i>ace  with  the  extinction  of  knowledge  and  intelligent 
religion.  The  violence,  dishonesty  and  impurity  of  the  clergy, 
luring  the  middle  ages,  almost  exceed  belief.  The  open  sale  of 
jenefices,  exposed,  as  Glaber  tells  us,  like  secular  merchandise 
ii  the  market-place' t — the  unblushing  transfer  of  sees  and 
ivings,  at  the  bidding  of  some  profligate  female,  or  to  serve  the 
jxurposes  of  some  restless  despot — the  removal  of  a  detested 
rival  in  the  path  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  lust,  by  the  hand  of 
che  hired  assassin — and  the  frantic  indulgence  of  the  most 
anbridled  Ucentiousness,  are  the  charges  which,  in  contemporary 
documents  of  the  highest  authenticity,  we  find  alleged  against 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  church,  and  the  private  lives 
of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks.  It  was  truly  a  season  of  darkness 
and  thick  night.  And  yet  it  was  not  without  its  stars — dwell- 
ing, it  is  true,  apart,  and  appearing  at  long  intervals,  yet  shining 
with  an  intense  brilliancy  amid  the  surrounding  gloom — men 
who  had  minds  in  them  that  could  think,  and  who  emitted  rays 
of  truth  that  continued  to  pierce  the  shades  long  after  they 
themselves  had  passed  from  the  visible  sphere.  There  were 
keen  and  busy  intellects,  too,  at  work,  forging  chains  wherewith 
to  bind  in  spiritual  bondage  the  whole  race  of  man ;  and  bold 
hearts,  and  cunning  spirits,  and  strong  hands,  were  toiUng  in 
the  dark  to  rear  that  mighty  fortress  of  spiritual  domination 
which  the  returning  light  has  shown  to  be  the  most  perfect 
master-piece  of  human  craft  and  policy  the  world  ever  saw. 

•  See  the  original  in  Qieseler,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  t  ll>id.  p.  66» 
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Pages  were  then  unfolded  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  not 
to  be  read  elsewhere.  Phases  of  human  society — ^phenomena  of 
human  individuality  were  then  called  forth,  not  to  be  slightly 
sc{inned  or  soon  forgotten.  It  is  a  time  whose  records  are  replete 
with  materials  for  intense  and  profitable  meditation.  It  was 
the  mighty  mother^  in  whose  teeming  womb  was  formed  the 
embr}'0  of  almost  every  great  event  which  subsequent  times 
have  brought  to  maturity,  whether  in  the  civil  or  the  eoclestu- 
tical  world.  One  cannot  look  back  on  it  without  seenmig  to 
perceive  in  it  a  realization  of  the  ancient  Ghreek  cosmogony:— 

*  'Ejc  XaiOQ  ^  *Ep£j36c  «,  fikXaivd  re  Nv{  lykvovro, 
'SvKrbQ  d'  hvT  AiOrjp  r«  xai  *Eftipa  l^eyevovro, 
0i)c  TBKi  KV(T<rafiivri,  'Epi/3cc  ^iXtiriyrt  luyiiva,' — Hemod,  Theog.  123—6. 

The  spiritual  soil  throughout  Christendom  was,  during  that 
long  and  gloomy  winter,  imdergoing  preparation  for  the  spring- 
ing up  and  ripening  of  a  far  richer  and  more  lasting  vegetation 
than  had  yet  covered  its  surface.  The  seeds  of  things  were 
plentifully  scattered  over  it  and  deposited  in  it.  The  very  cor- 
ruption that  polluted  the  atmosphere  was  enriching  the  soil, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  heavy  crops  it  was  in  due  time  to  bear. 

The  spring-time  at  length  arrived,  and  it  came  with  the  sud- 
denness and  advanced  with  the  rapidity  of  an  Arctic  climate. 
From  the  affixing  of  the  ninety-five  propositions  by  Luther  on 
the  church-door  at  Wittemberg,  to  the  rising  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  we  count  somewhat  less  than  fifty  years;  but  what  a 
revolution  had  been  eflfected  in  Europe  during  that  brief  space  I 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Hesse,  Wurtemburg,  the  Palatinate,  England, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  several  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  had  been  severed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Piq«l 
see,  and  in  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  even  Spain,  there  were 
multitudes  labouring  to  eifect  the  same  result  for  their  respec- 
tive countries.     Literature  had  come  out  of  cells,  and  was  open- 
ing her  schools,  and  unfolding  her  stores  and  multiplying  her 
treasures.     Science  had  again  kindled  her  torch,  and  with  busy 
eye  was  exploring  the  hidden  wonders  of  the  universe;  while 
art,  guided  by  her  rules,  was  exerting  her  skill  for  the  benefit 
of  man.     The  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  once  more  been 
established,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  its  great  Author,  '  the  common 
people  heard  it  gladly.'     Light,  purity,  energy,  and  happiness, 
succeeded  to  the  dull  torpor  of  ignorance,  and  the  gross,  de- 
grading, and  heartless  indulgences  of  corruption.     Liberty  of 
thought,  liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  speech,  Uberty  of  govern- 
ment, began  to  be  understood  as  the  common  rights  of  men, 
and  as  such  to  be  valued  and  claimed.     It  was  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  world's  history,  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
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greatness  and  permanency  of  its  benefits  to  our  race^  than  for 
the  suddenness  and  rapidity  with  which  it  burst  upon  the  world, 
and  advanced  towards  the  perfect  day. 

How  all  these  changes  came  to  pass — by  what  combination 
of  circumstances  the  way  was  prepared  for  their  occurrence — by 
what  means  they  were  accomplished — by  whom  they  were  chiefly 
helped  forward — by  what  struggles  the  wise  and  pure  and  brave 
sought  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption  in  the  church — by  what 
craft  and  cruelty  and  crime  the  wicked  endeavoured  to  counter- 
work their  efforts  and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  darkness — by  what 
mysterious  operations  of  Divine  Providence  the  light  at  length 
was  made  to  triumph^  and  'the  bright  and  blissful  Reformation 
struck  through  the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and 
antichristian  tyranny*^ — as  well  as  what  have  been  the  fates 
and  fortunes  of  the  church  universal  since  that  glorious  era,  it 
is  the  business  of  church-history  to  unfold.  Is  it  possible 
to  lay  before  the  aspiring  and  reflective  student  a  more  noble, 
a  more  interesting,  or  a  more  instructive  field  of  investiga- 
tion? 

The  literary  men  of  the  Continent  have  at  length  fully  recog- 
nized the  bearing  of  ecclesiastical  history  upon  the  right  under- 
standing and  right  explanation  of  the  existing  phenomena  of 
modem  European  society.  Guizot,  in  his  masterly  work  en- 
titled C<mr8  d'  Histoire  Modeme;  Michelet,  in  his  charming 
and  profound  Histoire  de  France,  among  the  French;  and 
Schlosser,  Menzel,  Ranke,  and  a  host  besides  in  Germany,  may 
be  mentioned  as  illustrious  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
In  our  own  country,  unhappily,  with  the  partial  exceptions  of 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  and  Mr.  Hallam,  the  lesson  is  one  which 
writers  of  civil  history  seem  to  have  yet  to  learn. 

As  respects  the  professional  advantages  of  church  history,  we 
forbear  to  enlarge.  For  the  just  development  of  theological 
science,  for  the  accurate  interpretation  of  scripture,  for  the  due 
management  of  polemical  discussion,  and  for  the  every  day 
work  of  the  pulpit,  the  uses  of  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  church  in  by-gone  ages  are  too  obvious  to 
require  that  they  should  be  formally  illustrated.  If  we  would 
judge  fiilly  and  subtlely  of  the  merits  of  any  given  form  of  doc- 
trine, we  must  become  acquainted  with  its  genesis  and  develop- 
ment. If  we  would  satisfactorily  refute  any  error,  we  must 
trace  it  to  its  source ;  and  as  all  error  in  theology  is  but  a  re- 
production of  what  has  been,  we  can  reach  its  source  only  under 
the  guidance  of  church  history.  K  we  would  estimate,  with 
exactness,   the  worth  of  any  system  of  exegesis,  we  cannot  do 

♦  Milton. 
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better  than  inform  ourselves  of  the  time^  circumstancesj  and 
aims  of  the  parties  by  whom  that  system  has  been  especially 
favoured  or  used.  And  if  we  would  store  the  mind  with  those 
great  practical  lessons  which  the  experience  of  christians  is  best 
calculated  to  teach,  both  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  and  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  those  effects  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing  in  individuals  and  in  communities^  we  must  betake 
ourselves  to  the  copious  treasure-house  which  ecclesiastical 
histor}'  unfolds.  In  short,  it  is  not  going  beyond  the  strictest 
limits  of  truth  to  affirm,  that  to  the  student  of  theology  and  the 
candidate  for  the  christian  pastorate  an  acquaintance  with 
church  history  is  indispensable  as  a  due  preparation  for  the 
duties  on  which  he  proposes  to  enter. 

AVith  these  views  of  the  interest  and  value  of  ecclesiastical 
histor}^  wc  have  sincere  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  thia 
article.     Professor  Gieseler  sustains  a  distinguished  place  among 
modem  German  theologians  for  the  industry,  good  faith  and 
success  of  his  researches,  especially  in  the  department  to  which 
the  book  now  before  us  belongs.     To  a  student^  we  know  of  no 
work  on  church  history  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  value. 
It  is  not  a  book  for  those  who  crave  amusement,  or  must  be 
won  to  listen  to  truth  by  the  graces  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  conveyed  :  but  to  those  who  aim  at  the  possession  of 
a  clear,  full  and  authentic  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
rise,  progress,  and  fortunes  of  the  christian  religion,  conveyed 
in  a  manner  which  not  only  informs,  but  puts  the  reader  on  the 
search  for  himself  after  further  information,  we  know  no  work 
more  suitable  than  the  text-book  of  Professor  Gieseler.   It  is  pre- 
eminently a  student^s  book.     By  its  synoptical  survey  of  the 
materials  of  church  history,  it  defines  the  limits  of  investigation; 
by  the  enunciatory  form  in  which  its  author's  statements  are  pre- 
sented, it  guides  enquiry,  whilst  it  does  not  supersede  it  on  the  part 
of  the  reader ;   and  by  the  copious  references  to,  and  citations 
&om  original  authorities,  it  more  than  any  similar  book  helpa 
the  student  to  judge  for  himself  on  the  topics  discussed.    Ott 
this  last  feature  of  the  work  we  would  lay  great  stress  in  announc- 
ing its  merits.     To  the  majority  of  students  the  sources  of 
ecclesiastical    history   are,    for   the   most   part,    inaccessible. 
Existing  only  in  huge  and  expensive  folios,  and,  in  some  cases, 
solely  in  manuscript,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
have  not  considerable  funds  at  theu*  disposal,  or  the  privilege 
of  ranging  freely  over  large  public  libraries.    When,  therefore, 
the  statements  which  these  documents  authorize  an  Iiistorian  to 
make,  are  accompanied  not  only  with  a  full  reference  to  the  soiurce 
whence  he  has  drawn  them,  but  by  copious  extracts  from  those 
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inthorities  themselves,  a  service  of  prodigious  value  is  rendered 
1»  the  diligent  and  conscientious  enquirer.  Such  a  service  the 
Bf ork  before  us  renders  to  a  very  praiseworthy  extent ;  and  on 
fchis  ground,  were  it  possessed  of  no  other  excellence,  we  should 
Bvarmly  recommend  it  to  all  those  who,  in  regard  to  the  history 
rf  the  church,  wish  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Commencing  with  the  birth  and  pubUc  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
Professor  Gieseler,  in  the  part  of  his  work  translated  by  Mr. 
Dunningham,  brings  down  the  history  of  the  church  to  the  com- 
tnencement  of  the  16th  century.  Another  volume  has  since 
ippeared  in  Germany,  containing  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
:ion,  but  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  translated  into 
English.  The  author  follows  the  plan  of  dividing  his  work,  not 
by  centuries,  like  Mosheim,  but  by  periods,  each  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  the  historical  phenomena  belong- 
ng  to  it.  His  periods  are/owr,  and  are  thus  described  by  him- 
leif :  '  The  first  to  the  time  of  Constantine — ^history  of  the  church 
under  oppression ;  the  second  to  the  beginning  of  the  picture- 
jontroversy — history  of  Christianity  as  the  prevailing  religion  of 
ihe  state ;  the  third  to  the  Reformation — history  of  the  papal 
power  in  its  predominance ;  the  fourth,  history  of  protestantism.' 
V'ol.  i.  p.  11.  Under  each  of  these  periods  the  author  gives 
Srst,  the  external  history  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  detail  of  its 
relations  to  the  world  around  it,  and  then  its  internal  history, 
)r  the  detail  of  the  relations  of  its  members  to  each  other,  and 
>f  the  changes  which  occurred  in  its  government,  faith,  or 
>ractice. 

As  respects  the  translation  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Cunningham, 
ive  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  somewhat  qualified  terms. 
Mr.  Dowling,  in  referring  to  it,  says  :  '  Mr.  Cunningham  cannot 
36  congratulated  on  having  made  a  successful  version.**  At 
irst  we  suspected  that  the  same  spirit  of  anti-Americanism 
ivhich  had  led  Mr.  Dowling  to  utter,  in  the  same  paragraph, 
:he  offensive  and  most  unjust  insinuation  contained  in  the  re- 
nark,  that  in  America  ^  rationalism  is  treated  with  more  gentle- 
less  than  in  this  country,*  might  have  prompted  this  criticism ; 
3ut  a  careful  comparison  of  several  parts  of  the  translation  with 
:lie  original,  compels  us  to  endorse  the  charge.  In  such  a  case, 
the  best  way  is  to  enable  our  readers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  judge 
'or  themselves,  by  placing  a  literal  version  in  parallels  with  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  We  shall  thus,  also,  secure 
the  advantage  of  affording  our  readers  some  notion  of  Professor 
Grieseler^s  style  and  method.  Our  translation,  we  should  pre- 
oaise,  is  made  from  the  same  edition  from  which  Mr.  Cunningham 

♦  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,'  &c.,  p.  208. 
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aflinns  his  was  made — '  the  third  German  edition/  though  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  assertion  we^  on  several  grounds^  strongty  suspect 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Liieml  Vertiom, 

'  Changs  IN  THE  State  of  Rbli-      '  Rbyolution  in  Religious  On- 

oious  Feeling  under  the  £m-  nion  under  the  Empbbobs.' 

PKRORS/ 


•  Vid.  P.  E.  Muller  de  Hierarchia 
ct  studio  vitse  asceticse  in  sacris 
et  mysteriis  Grsecorum  Roma- 
norumque  latentibus.  Hafh. 
1803.— C.  Meiners  Gesch.  des 
Verfalls  der  Sitten,  der  Wissen- 
schaft,  u.  Sprache  der  Rdmer  in 
den  ersten  Jalmhunderten  nach 
Christi  gcburt.     1791.     8vo. 

'  From  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  we  find  the  grossest  su- 
perstition gradually  insinuating 
itself  into  both  the  practice  of  the 
peoi)le  and  the  systems  of  the  phi- 
lo8oi)hers.  With  their  freedom, 
the  Romans  lost  also  their  national 
spirit,  and  their  reverence  for  the 
gods  must  needs  be  somewhat 
weakened  by  seeing  amongst  them 
mortals  of  the  most  despicable  cha- 
racter. The  unexampled  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  the  time  led  na- 
turally to  indolence,  weakness,  and 
cowardice,  and  a  continual  craving 
after  excitement.  Tlie  enervated 
and  cowardly  are  always  prone  to 
superstition,  especially  with  such 
dangers  around  them  as  now  me- 
naced every  citizen  of  Rome  ; 
whilst  the  love  of  excitement  led 
them  to  enter  largely  into  an3^hing 
that  savoured  of  mystery.  To  all 
this  must  be  added  the  prevailing 
neglect  of  the  sciences,  (law  and 
juridical  eloquence  being  almost  the 
only  studies,)  and,  more  important 
Btill,  the  appalling  immorality  of 
the  age.  Men  sought  refuge  from 
their  fears  in  the  practice  of  magic 
rites,  and  hoped  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment of  their  sins  by  multipl3ring 
their  purifications.  The  religions  of 
the  East,    with  their  mysterious 


'  C,  Meiners  Gesch.  des  VeifiDBiL 
s.  w.  Wien  mid  Leipzig,  1791. 
8vo.  p.  268.  ff.  P-  E.  MiOir 
de  hierarchia.  &c.  (TVanditod 
in  the  Neue  Bibliothek  der  idOm 
Wissensch,  Bd.  69  u.  70.)  To 
this  head  belongs  the  first  sec- 
tion :  Origin  of — superstitioii— 
till  Domitian. 

'  Under  the  emperors  the  natife 
deities,  who  had  to  share  their  ho- 
nours with  the  basest  of  men,  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  popular  res- 
pect. No  longer  upheld  by  that 
dependence  on  traditional  mannen 
and  regulations  which  had  paned 
away  with  freedom,  they  were  in- 
debted for  a  lukewarm  outward 
worship  only  to  pohcy  and  custom. 
From  the  forsaken  errors,  however, 
the  peculiar  relations  of  the  time 
educed  not  a  purer  religion,  but 
only  a  grosser  superstition.  To 
this  superstition  the  cowardly  weak- 
lings, whom  luxury  exceeding  all 
bounds  had  produced,  natvaUy 
adhered,  especially  when  exposed, 
as  they  daily  were,  to  danger  firom 
their  rulers.  In  addition  to  tlus, 
a  passion  for  novelty  and  for  ex- 
citement allured  to  the  mysterious 
and  the  terrible.  Add  to  these  the 
decline  of  all  earnest  study  of  the 
sciences,  (jurisprudence  and  foren- 
sic eloquence  were  almost  the  only 
studies,)  and  above  all,  the  mon- 
strous moral  corruption  of  the  age. 
Cowardly  vice  sought  parUy  to 
make  supernatural  powers  service- 
able to  itself,  partiy  it  was  driven 
by  the  accusations  of  conscience  to 
lustrations  more  and  more  efilca- 
cious.    Already  had  the  religioni 
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Mr,  Cunningham. 
lonies,  and  the  ascetic  life  of 
priests,  had  always  possessed 
g^  attractions  for  the  supersti- 
Romans,  so  that  it  had  been 
sary  to  enact  laws  to  oppose 
But  now  these  laws  proved 
k  barrier  to  the  urgent  impulse 
J  time ;  whilst  the  prospect  of 
SUed  the  empire  with  a  swarm 
ithsayers,  dream-interpreters, 
dans,  and  priests  of  foreign 
Ml,  whose  direct  interest,  of 
5,  it  was  to  encourage  as  much 
snble  the  prevailing  supersti- 
)f  the  time.     The  efforts  of 
mperors    to    suppress  these 
n  superstitions  were  of  the 
(rail,  that  they  themselves  be- 
in  the  efficacy  of  magic  rites, 
sed  them  in  secret,  and  only 
le  them  lest  they  should  be 
use  of  to  the  prejudice  of 
)wn  persons. 

e  progress  of  superstition  was 
little  furthered  by  the  in- 
2  of  the  philosophers.  For- 
they  had  attacked  not  only 
^pular  religion,  but  all  reli- 
whatever ;  now  they  were 
)orrowing  from  the  popular 
n  materials  to  build  up  sys- 
mder  which  all  kinds  of  su- 
ion  found  shelter,'  &c. — 
p.  23—25. 


§  34.     Heretics. 

Paul  had  foreseen  (Acts  xx. 
Tim.  iii.  1,  seq.),  the  faith  of 
istians  came  now,  more  than 
tito  peril,  from  the  influence 


IMeral  Vernon, 
of  the  East  made  an  impression  on 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  their  mysterious  and  ima- 
ginative ritual,  and  the  asceticism 
of  their  priests  ;  and  laws  had  been 
enacted  for  the  pnrpose  of  restrain- 
ing and  preventing  their  influence. 
But  now  the  tendency  of  the  age 
was  such  as  to  break  through  all 
such  laws,  and  consequently  foreign 
rites  and  priests  pressed  in  unres- 
trained.     In  their  train  came  i^ 
countless  host  of  mai  pretending 
to  be  inaugurated  into  all  the  occult 
sciences  of  the  East — astrologers, 
(mathematici)     dream-interpreters, 
and  sorcerers,  who  spread  them- 
selves over  the  empire,  and  finding 
the  prevailing  superstition  favour- 
able to  their  purposes,  sought  to 
strengthen  it.      The  laws  of  the 
earlier  emperors  against  these  fo- 
reign   usages    operated    the   less 
powerfully  that  the  emperors  them- 
selves believed  in  their  power,  se- 
cretly resorted  to  them,  and  dreaded 
only  the  application  of  them  to  their 
own  injury. 

Not  less  favourable  to  the  spread, 
of  this  superstition,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  philosophy  also 
made  it  subservient  to  its  own  uses. 
In  proportion  as  the  scepticism  of 
the  earlier  philosophy  had  boldly 
attacked,  not  only  the  popular  re- 
ligion, but  also  all  religious  truths 
whatever,  in  the  same  proportion 
did  the  dogmatism  of  the  more 
recent  philosophy  zealously  endea- 
vour, partly  from  the  earlier  sys- 
tems, partly  even  fr*om  the  popcdar 
religion,  to  collect  materials  for  an 
edifice  in  which  every  superstition 
found  shelter.'— Bd.  I.  s.  3$ — 41. 

§  35.    Hbrbtics  of  this  Aob. 

'Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the 
more  powerful  party  of  the  Jewish- 
christians  did  not  relax  their  efforts 
to  impose  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
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lAtend  VerwM. 
verts  the  observance  of  the  Monk 
law ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ifc 
once  simple  and  mysterioiu  syitas 
of  Christianity  was  more  and  jsat 
approximating  to  the  theo8a|ikk 
spirit  of  that  age,  and  thechiistia 
gnosis,  of  which  the  germs  are  al- 
ready apparent  in  the  Pauline  cpi- 
tle,  became,  as  Paul  had  fore- 
seen, more  manifest  in  this  ige. 
Whether  this  tendency  had  nj 
connection  with  the  efforts  of  thoK 
errorists,  who  set  aside  the  dread  d 
the  speedy  re-advent  of  Chrirt  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  their  liberty 
into  licentiousness^  and  of  the  aliin 
of  these  the  Nicolaitans,  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  Doce- 
tism  the  transference  of  an  oU 
speculation  to  the  person  of  Jesoi 
is  very  obvious  {Doceta,  PkMt&- 
sia^ta,  Opinarii).  Elspedally  were 
the  questions  concerning  the  for* 
mation  of  the  world  and  the  origin 
of  evil,  with  reference  to  the  diffe- 
rent character  of  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  God  of 
christians,  and  to  the  difierent 
spirit  of  the  law  and  the  goepdL 
objects  of  a  speculation  to  whidw 
apparently,  John  in  his  gospd 
had  already  endeavoured  to  give  • 
direction  less  offensive  to  dinh 
tianity.  From  this  had  akea^ 
issued  the  first  christiano-gnofitie 
system,  that  of  Cerinthus,  in  whidii 
however,  the  gnosis  appears  as 
not  yet  brought  to  a  consequent 
development,  but  constraint  to 
accommodate  itself  to  several  Jew- 
ish notions/— Bd.  I.  s.  124 — 6. 

From  these  extracts,  which  we  have  taken  almost  at  random, 
oiir  readers  will  see  how  much  Mr.  Cunningham  has  departed 
from,  or  come  short  of,  a  fair  and  full  translation  of  his.  author. 
We  suspect  he  must  have  gone  to  work  on  the  very  bad  rule  of 
first  reading  his  author  and  then  translating  from  memory, — a 
practice  which,  though  sanctioned  by  great  authorities,  we  deem 
to  be  alike  unfair  to  the  author  traiLslatcd,  and  to  the  readers  of 


Mr,  Cunningham. 
of  the  sophistical  rehgious  specu- 
lations of  the  time ;  and  the  germs 
of  christian  gnosticism,  allusions  to 
which  may  be  traced  in  his  epis- 
tles, became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. The  history  of  the  Nicolaltes 
is  still  yery  obscure,  but  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Doceta:  are  plainly 
the  application  of  a  familiar  notion 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  (Doceta, 
Phantasiasta,  Opinarii).  Especially 
interesting,  however,  were  the 
questions  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  evil, 
with  reference  to  the  different  cha- 
racters of  the  God  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  God  of  the  chris- 
tians, and  the  different  spirit  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel :  speculations 
to  which  John  seems  already  to 
have  reference  in  his  gospel,  seek- 
ing to  reconcile  them,  as  well  as 
might  be,  with  Christianity.  From 
these  speculations  sprung  the  first 
gnostic  system,  that  of  Cerinthus, 
in  which,  however,  the  gnostic  prin- 
ciples are  not  yet  fully  and  consis- 
tently developed,  but,  in  some  res- 
pects, accommodated  to  Jewish 
opinions.' — Vol.  I.  p.  69,  70. 
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IQ  so-called  translation.  In  one  or  two  cases^  also^  in  the 
boYe  extracts^  Mr.  Cunningham  has  plainly  misunderstood  his 
Qthor^  as  our  studiously  literal  version  will  show.  Most  unfor* 
mately  has  he  done  so^  when  he  makes  Gieseler  say  that  John 
U,  in  his  gospel^  ^  sought,  as  well  as  might  be,  to  reconcile  the 
untie  speadations  with  Christianity'  Such  a  sentiment  we  are 
98uaded  that  writer  would  on  no  account  utter^  and  certain  it 
such  a  sentiment  he  has  not  uttered  in  the  passage  which 
X.  Cunningham  professes  to  translate.  What  Oieseler  states 
that  to  these  speculations  John  appears  (wie  es  scheint)  to 
fer  in  his  gospel  with  a  view  of  solving  the  questions  at  issue 
L  christian  principles, — an  opinion  which  may  be  right  or 
!ong^  but  which  no  inteUigent  reader,  however  high  his  esti-i 
ate  of  the  sacredness  of  scripture,  will  feel  to  be  offensiYe. 
or  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  we  have  observed  that  Mr. 
inningham  makes  his  author  utter  views  less  in  accordance 
th  evangelical  truth  than  those  which  his  own  words  really 
press.  For  instance,  in  describing  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
ieseler  is  represented,  by  his  translator,  as  affirming  that  Jesus 
promised  men  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  condition  ^  repentance 
\dfaithy  (vol.  i.  p.  42) ;  whereas,  what  Gieseler  really  says,  is, 
lat  Jesus  ^  announced  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  that  way  of 
(pentance  and  faith,^  which,  in  the  previous  paragraph,  he  had 
escribed  (auf  jenem  wege  der  Busse  und  des  Glaubens).  We 
re  sorry  to  make  these  strictures,  but  feel  compelled  in  duty 
)  do  so.  In  no  department  of  literature  we  feax  is  there 
^  of  conscientiousness  manifested  than  in  that  of  translation. 
Tery  often  the  task  is  performed  perfunctorily,  for  a  paltry  re- 
Quneration ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  the  party  performing  it  has 
sliiefly  in  view  his  own  improvement  in  the  language  from 
vluch  he  translates.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Mr. 
biuuungham  belongs  to  either  of  those  classes ;  indeed,  com- 
pared with  some  other  translations  from  the  German,  which  we 
have  recently  examined,  his  performance  now  before  us  is  de- 
ferring of  no  small  praise ;  but  we  must  say,  that  the  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  original  has  only  increased  our  self- 
S^atulation  on  possessing  the  power,  in  some  measure,  at  least, 
^^perusiag  the  works  of  learned  Germans,  in  their  own  tongue. 
^  yet,  with  certain  important  exceptions,  their  writers  have  not 
^ceived  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  translators  in  this  country, 
^6  are  anxious  that  such  men  as  they  are,  should  speak  their 
own  thoughts  in  their  own  form,  as  far  as  the  idiom  of  our 
language  will  admit ;  and  better  far  that  a  translation  should 
Wear  the  hue  of  foreign  idioms,  than  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
original  should  be  diluted,  or  mii»represented,  or  perhaps,  alto- 
gether perverted  in  the  version.    We  can  per9onfdly  attest  the 
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mortification  and  pain  wliich  it  has  given  to  some  of  the  mot 
estimable  men  on  the  continent^  to  witness  the  miserable  tor 
vesties  of  their  works — works  on  which  they  have  spent  mmk 
time,  thought,  and  labour — which  have   been  laid  before  4i 
British  public  under  the  name  of  translations;  and  against tb 
continuance  of  this  injustice  we  must  raise  our  indignant  po* 
test.     If  we   are  to   have  translations,  let  them  be  fair  ul 
accurate  versions  of  the   author's  words;    without  omiMBOM^ 
additions,  alterations,   or  misrepresentations,   at    the  wiE  s 
through  the  incapacity  of  the  translator.     To  all  our  yonogV 
readers,  however,  we  say,  learn  the  Grerman  language  for  jWB" 
selves,  and  so  be  independent  of  the  ignorance  or  caprice  whiA 
often  renders   a  so-called  translation  a  mere  parody  of  tk 
author's  sentiments. 


AD 

Ir'i 
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Art.  IV.  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon,  EfMum  B^ke,  between  tk 
year  1 744  and  the  period  of  his  decease,  in  1 797.  Edited  by  Chalki 
William,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Richard  Bourke. 
4  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

The  genius  of  Edmund  Burke  was  never  questioned^  but  it  re- 
mained for  posterity  to  do  justice  to  his  extraordinary  talenti» 
his  profound   sagacity,  and  his  political  rectitude.     Whaterer 
differences  of  opinion  yet  exist  respecting  the  soundness  of  aoine 
of  his  views,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  he  advocated,  Ab 
language  of  personal  reprobation  has  given  place  to  a  jiisttf 
and  more  comprehensive  estimate  of  his  character.     The  be- 
wildering influences  of  party  connexion  and  party  zeal  have 
diminished  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  other  causes  than  thoie 
of  disappointed  ambition  or  personal  spleen,  have  in  consequence 
been  admitted  to  account  for  those  portions  of  his  history  itioA 
were  formerly  attributed  to  these  dishonourable  souioea.    Hii 
country  has  done  him  justice  by  reversing  the  judgment  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  at  the  same  tune  tlmt  it  has  ad- 
mitted  the  defectiveness  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  minooi 
consequences  of  his  errors.     His  faults  and  his  virtues  were 
equally  above  the  level  of  ordinary  minds.   They  were  incapaUe 
of  measurement  by  any  of  the  recognized  standards  of  partisan' 
ship — ^they  existed  on  a  large  and  ample  scale^  and  marked  the 
man — whether  for  evil  or  for  good — as  no  ordinary  being.     Hil 
very  vehemence  and  impetuosity,  which,  under  the  bewildering 
influences  of  the  French  revolution,  led  him  to  confound  acci- 
dents with  essences,  to  overlook  the  retributive  laws  of  man's 
social  economy,  and  to  charge  upon  a  people  the  excesses  which 
were  rightly  attributable  to  a  long  course  of  oppression  on  the 
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!*  of  their  governors,  might|  and  really  did,  under  other  cir- 
EiQLstances,  form  the  intrepid  patriot,  the  eloquent  and  bold 
ttulant  of  ministerial  corruption  and  despotic  rule.  Burke 
iKtook  his  way  in  the  case  of  the  French  revolution.  Not  that 
I  estimate  of  the  leading  actors  in  that  mournful  drama  was 
t  wrong,  or  that  his  view  of  the  enormities  committed  was  too 
itensely  dark,  but  that  he  forgot  to  trace  facts  to  their  source, 
*  diarge  upon  the  really  criminal  the  atrocities  which  were  per- 
orated, and  to  mark  with  adequate  reprobation  the  system 
"Idch  had  so  far  brutalized  a  nation  as  to  fit  it  for  the  part 
Qkd  in  France.  As  a  philosophic  statesman,  he  ought  to  have 
iicriminated,  much  more  clearly  than  he  did,  between  the  case 
f  the  French  people  and  that  of  their  rulers.  The  outbreak  of 
opolar  fury,  when  released  from  the  unnatural  pressure  of 
mturies,  is  always  threatening,  and  its  excesses  are  just  mat- 
m  of  lamentation  and  rebuke.  But  the  lesson  taught  is  far 
ifferent  from  that;  which  Burke  inculcated,  and  the  measures  to 
B  pursued  are  the  very  reverse  of  that  military  crusade  of 
hich  he  was  the  advocate.  This  is  the  stain  which  rests  upon 
is  memory,  and  its  disastrous  consequences  are  yet  felt 
iroughout  Europe.  But  we  must  not  pursue  this  topic.  It  is 
lough  that  we  have  noted  our  opinion,  and  we  now  turn  to  the 
)lumes  before  us. 

Of  these  volumes  we  cannot  well  speak  too  highly.  The 
'wrespondence  which  they  contain  is  &aught  with  varied,  deep, 
nd  permanent  interest,  arising  from  the  illustrations  afforded 
f  the  personal  character  and  views  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  light 
brown  upon  the  position  of  the  various  political  parties  of  his 
lay,  and  on  the  great  questions  which  then  agitated  the  public 
Bund.  Accustomed  as  we  have  been  for  some  years  past  to 
keep  an  observant  eye  on  the  productions  of  the  British  press, 
we  have  met  with  nothing  which,  in  their  own  department, 
excels  them.  They  relate  to  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
period  of  modem  history,  reveal  the  secret  springs  of  many 
iinportant  public  movements,  exhibit,  as  in  council,  the  leading 
^irits  of  a  prominent  section  of  the  political  world,  and  are 
'ich  with  the  elements  of  a  philosophy  that,  for  depth  and  large- 
ness of  view,  has  few  equids,  and  no  superior.  We  have  read 
the  volumes  with  intense  delight ;  frequently,  indeed,  differing 
^m  the  views  broached,  sometimes  wondering  how  such  an 
^tellect  as  Burke's  could  stray  so  far,  and  occasionally  pitying 
^^  perplexities  in  which  his  party  position  held  him.  Yet 
through  aU  we  have  been  fascinated  far  beyond  what  is  usual, 
Mid  pity  the  callousness  or  stupidity  which  can  permit  any  man 
to  r^  them  without  a  similar  feelmg. 
Our  best  course  wiU  be  to  put  our  readers  in  a  condition  to 
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judge  for  themselves,  in  doing  which,  our  only  difficulty  arisea 
from  the  abundance  of  the  materials  out  of  which  we  must 
select.  The  letters  extend  from  1744  to  the  close  of  Burke's 
life  in  1797,  and  relate,  amongst  various  other  topics,  to  the 
revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  former  of  these 
periods  he  was  a  youth,  and  the  few  letters  prior  to  1762, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  early  part  of  the  collection^  were 
addressed  to  his  school-fellow  Bichard  Shackleton.  They  are 
highly  characteristic,  and  will  a£ford  good  materials  to  those 
who  arc  interested  in  tracing  the  earlier  developments  of  intel- 
lectual superiority.  In  1759,  Burke's  connexion  with  William 
Gerard  Hamilton — commonly  called  Single-Speech  Hamilton-^ 
commenced.  He  accompanied  that  gentleman,  who  was  Irish 
Secretary  under  Lord  Halifax^s  lieutenancy,  to  Dublin,  and  in 
1763  obtained  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  An  interesting 
letter  to  Hamilton,  written  in  March  of  that  year,  printed  in  the 
present  collection,  shews  the  reluctance  with  which  genius 
abandons  its  natural  vocation,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  its  position.  It  is  probable  that  Hamilton  looked  with  an 
unfriendly  eye  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  secretary,  and  had 
interposed  his  authority  to  constrain  their  relinquishment. 

'  You  may  recollect/  says  Burke, '  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  take 
me  as  a  companion  in  your  studies,  you  found  me  with  the  little  work  we 
spoke  of  last  Tuesday,  as  a  sort  of  rent-charge  on  my  thoughts*  I  informed 
you  of  this,  and  you  acquiesced  in  it.  You  are  now  so  generous,  (and 
it  is  but  strict  justice  to  allow,  that  upon  all  occasions  you  have  been  so,) 
to  offer  to  free  me  from  this  burthen.  But,  in  fact,  though  I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  deferring  the  accomplishment,  I  have  no  notion  of 
entirely  suppressing  that  work  ;  and  this  upon  two  principles,  not  soldy 
confined  to  that  work,  but  which  extend  much  farther,  and  indeed  to  the 
plan  of  my  whole  life. 

'  Whatever  advantages  I  have  acquired,  and  even  that  advantage 
which  I  must  reckon  as  the  greatest  and  most  pleasing  of  them,  have 
been  owing  to  some  small  degree  of  literary  reputation.  It  will  be  hard 
to  persuade  me  that  any  further  services  which  your  kindness  may 
propose  for  me,  or  any  in  which  my  friends  may  wish  to  co-operate  with 
you,  will  not  be  greatly  facilitated  by  doing  something  to  cultivate  and 
keep  alive  the  same  reputation.  I  am  fully  sensible,  that  this  reputation 
may  be  at  least  as  much  hazarded,  as  forwarded,  by  new  publications. 
But  because  a  certain  oblivion  is  the  consequence,  to  writers  of  my 
inferior  class,  of  an  entire  neglect  of  puhlication,  I  consider  it  such  a 
risk  as  sometimes  must  be  run.  For  this  purpose,  some  short  time,  at 
convenient  intervals,  and  especially  at  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  will  be 
requisite  to  study  and  consult  proper  books.  These  times,  as  you  very 
well  know,  cannot  be  easily  ^defined ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  they 
should.   The  matter  may  be  very  easily  settled  by  a  good  imderstanding 
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>etweeQ  ourselves  ;  and  by  a  discreet  liberty,  which  I  think  yon  would 
lot  wish  to  restrain,  nor  I  to  abuse.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable,  nor 
ibsurd  enough,  to  think  I  have  any  title  to  so  considerable  a  share  in 
^our  interest  as  I  have  had,  and  hope  still  to  have,  without  any  or  but 
m  insignificant  return  on  my  side ;  especially  as  I  am  conscious  that 
my  best  and  most  continued  endeavours  are  of  no  very  great  value. 
[  know  that  your  business  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  have  the  preference  ; 
to  be  the  first  and  the  last,  and,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  the  main  concern. 
All  I  contend  for  is,  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  Excluded 
from  all  other  thoughts,  in  their  proper  time  and  due  subordination ;  the 
fixing  the  times  for  them,  to  be  left  entirely  to  yourself.' — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
48—50. 

This  connexion  was  not  long-lived.  Hamilton^  to  nse  the 
strong  language  of  Burke,  '  attempted  to  make  a  property — a 
piece  of  household  goods'  of  him,  and  the  latter,  with  a  be- 
coming self-respect,  spumed  the  effort,  and  relinquished  at 
once  his  appointment  and  his  pension.  His  conduct,  in  reference 
more  particularly  to  the  latter,  was  highly  honourable,  and  the 
whole  transaction  places  his  character  in  a  very  creditable  light. 
'  Six  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,*  he  remarks,  writing  to  a 
friend,  '  he  took  me  from  every  pursuit  of  literary  reputation,  or 
of  improvement  of  my  fortune.  In  that  time  he  made  his  own 
fortune  (a  very  great  one),  and  he  has  also  taken  to  Aim^e^f  the 
very  Uttle  one  which  I  have  made.  In  all  this  time  you  may 
easily  conceive  how  much  I  felt  at  seeing  myself  left  behind  by 
almost  all  my  contemporaries.' 

A  detailed  account  of  the  rupture  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Henry  Flood,  the  principal  parts  of  which  having  been  quoted 
by  Prior  in  his  life  of  Burke,  are  probably  familiar  to  our 
readers.  It  is  evident  that  the  young  poUtician  was  deeply 
excited,  and  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  discloses  some 
features  of  character  which  were  mainly  concerned  in  the  more 
questionable  points  of  his  subsequent  history.  Writing  to  Mr. 
J.  Monck  Mason,  he  says : — 

'  The  way  in  which  you  take  up  my  afiairs,  binds  me  to  you  in  a 
manner  I  cannot  express;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  can, 
(knowing,  as  I  do,  the  principles  upon  which  I  always  endeavour  to  act) 
submit  to  any  sort  of  compromise  of  my  character ;  and  JAhall  never, 
therefore,  look  upon  those  who,  after  hearing  the  whole  stoty,  do  not 
think  me  perfectly  in  the  right,  and  do  not  consider  Hamilton  as  an 
infamous  scoundrel,  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  my  friends*  or  even  to 
be  persons  for  whom  I  am  bound  to  have  the  slightest  esteem,  as  fair 
or  just  estimators  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men.  Situated  as  I 
am,  and  feeling  as  I  do,  I  should  be  just  as  well  pleased  that  they  totally 
condemned  me,  as  that  they  should  say  that  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides,  or  that  it  was  a  disputable  case,  as  I  hear  is  (I  cannot  forbear 
saying)  the  affected  language  of  some  persons.' — ^Ib.  p.  70. 

The  loss  of  his  pension  was  supplied  by  his  being  appointed 
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private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham^  in  July  1765. 
This  nobleman  came  into  office  with  a  division  of  the  Wliigs  on 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  George  Grenville^s  administration.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  first  applied  to,  but  insisted  on  terms  which  were 
inadmissible  at  court,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet,  over  which  the  Pelham  influence  was  too  predominant 
to  allow  of  its  realizing  the  expectations  of  the  public,  or  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  It  was  too  liberal  for  the  king  and 
too  conservative  for  the  people ;  hated  by  the  court,  and  wanting 
in  the  energy  and  public  spirit  which  are  needful  to  secure 
popular  support.  The  members  of  the  new  administration  were 
strong  in  family  connexions  and  aristocratic  influence,  but 
were  mistrustful  of  their  principles,  and  suspicious  of  the  people. 
Like  the  Whigs  of  a  subsequent  period,  they  were  perpetually 
alarmed,  lest  the  people  whom  they  governed,  and  who  consti- 
tuted their  sole  strength,  should  outgrow  their  controul.  Burke 
unhesitatingly  avowed  the  aristocratic  complexion  of  his  party, 
affirming,  '  Such  I  always  understood  it  to  be,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  !*  The  American  Colonies  were  at  this  period  on 
the  eve  of  revolt — and  the  stolid  policy  of  the  monarch  insisted 
on  the  continuance  of  measures  which  threatened  the  stabiUty 
of  the  empire.  The  personal  character  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  unexceptionable,  and  his  talents,  though  not 
first-rate,  were  respectable.  The  section  of  the  Whigs,  however, 
of  which  he  was  the  recognized  leader,  was  not  composed  of  the 
highest  and  most  trustworthy  members  of  that  party,  and  its 
poUcy  was  consequently  temporizing  and  undecided.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  the  Declaratory  Act  was  passed^ 
and  the  want  of  firmness  in  the  leader,  combined  with  the 
absence  amongst  his  supporters  of  mutual  confidence,  and  of 
attachment  to  the  principles  avowed,  soon  brought  his  adminis- 
tration to  a  close.  The  great  Commoner  maintained  a  neutral 
position,  and  Burke^s  allusions  to  him,  throughout  the  present 
collection  are  marked  by  much  asperity.  As  a  subordinate  in 
the  Rockingham  party,  he  keenly  resented  a  course  which  was 
fatal  to  its  continuance  in  power.  Writing  to  Mr.  Flood,  May 
18th,  1765,  when  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  administratioa 
was  daily  looked  for,  he  refers  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  terms  which  show 
that  even  before  his  own  public  adhesion  to  the  Rockingham 
party,  he  sympathized  with  them  in  their  estimate  of  the  in- 
tractable character  of  that  great  man. 

'  Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  your  friend  Pitt,  can  prevent  t 
most  admirable  and  lasting  system  from  being  put  together ;  and  ^toB 
crisis  will  show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  fail 
character  ;  for  you  may  be  assured,  that  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to 
come  into  the  service  of  his  country,  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he  wtf 
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chdose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself  and  to 
every  friend  he  has  in  the  world  ;  and  with  such  a  stretch  of  power,  as 
will  be  equal  to  every  thing  but  absolute  despotism,  over  the  King  and 
kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show  whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  that 
of  continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all 
ministerial,  and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary  service ;  for  his  gout  is 
worse  than  ever,  but  his  pride  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout.' — 
ib.  p.  80. 

The  diminished  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt  after  his  removal  to  the 
upper  house,  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, dated  August  21,  1766,  in  the  following  terms: — 
*^  There  is  still  a  little  twilight  of  popularity  remaining  round  the 
great  peer,  but  it  fades  away  every  moment ;  and  the  people 
here  who  in  general  only  reflect  back  the  impressions  of  London, 
are  growing  quite  out  of  humour  with  him.' 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  nobleman,  July  9,  1769,  Burke 
refers  to  a  report  of  Lord  Chatham  having  been  closeted  with 
the  king,  in  terms  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  soreness  of 
his  feeling;  whilst  another,  dated  December  5,  1774,  alludes  to 
a  weakness  in  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man,  the 
existence  of  which  his  warmest  admirers  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge. 

'  Lord  Chatham,'  he  remarks,  writing  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
'  shows  a  disposition  to  come  near  you,  but  with  those  reserves  which 
he  never  fails  to  have  as  long  as  he  thinks  that  the  closet  door  stands 
ajar  to  receive  him.  The  least  peep  into  that  closet  intoxicates  him, 
and  will  to  the  end  of  his  life.  However,  as  he  is,  and  must  be,  looked 
to,  by  those  that  are  within  and  those  that  are  without;  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  find  out  how  he  proposes  to  act,  and  if  possible  to  fall  in  with 
him  ;  and  to  take  the  same  line  in  parliament,  though  you  may  never 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  in  other  politics.  This  I  am  sure 
of,  that  as  long  as  you  make  no  approaches  to  him,  but  show  yourself 
always  approachable  by  him,  you  stand  in  the  fairest  way  to  gain  hia 
esteem,  and  to  secure  yourself  against  his  manoeuvres.' — ib.  p.  506. 

Lord  Chatham  had  at  this  time  passed  his  meridian.  A  life 
of  suflFering  had  broken  down  his  health,  and  impaired  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect.  His  imperial  mind  quailed  beneath 
difficulties  which  it  had  formerly  despised,  and  showed  its  weak- 
ness by  the  undue  exultation  with  which  the  delusive  smile  of 
the  king  was  acknowledged. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  passing  pohtics  of  the  day  occur  in 
Burke^s  Correspondence,  some  of  wlach  as  bearing  on  present 
interests,  or  as  illustrative  of  principles  permanently  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  aflfairs,  we  shall  transcribe.  Writing  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  July  30,  1769,  he  says : 

'Charles  Fox  called  to  see  me,  and  I  gathered  a  good  deal  of  the 
one  they  hold  from  him.     He  talks  of  the  Bedfords  in  his  old  strain  of 
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dislike ;  but  the  ministry  is  mnch  more  united  by  the  union  of  the  other 
parties ;  things  grow  more  distinct ;  the  ministry  becomes  more  formed ; 
and  the  necessity  of  firmness  and  perseverance  is  every  day  more  evident. 
1  do  believe,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has  got  new  and  stronger  assur- 
ances than  ever  of  support,  and  that  the  court  is  fully  determined  to 
abide  by  the  plan  of  the  last  session.  .  .  The  course  of  thanking  the 
members  for  their  votes,  expresses,  indeed,  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  house  of  commons  ;  but  it  expresses  also  a  submission  to 
it ;  but  if  we  mean  to  get  redress,  we  must  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
minority  within  doors,  by  the  accession  of  the  pubhc  opinion,  strongly 
declared  to  the  court,  which  is  the  source  of  the  whole  mischief.  I 
cannot,  for  my  hfe,  see  what  can  be  done  very  effectual,  as  long  as  this 
parhament  and  this  ministry  subsist.' — ib.  pp.  180,  181. 

The  Rockingham  party  utterly  failed  in  opposition.  The 
ministry  was  sure  of  its  majority  in  both  houses^  and  the 
country  looked  on  with  indilFerence  as  if  uninterested  in  the 
struggle.  Something  of  this  sort  has  occurred  in  more  recent 
times,  and  in  both  cases  has  been  preceded  by  a  loss  of  public 
confidence  in  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party.  The  Rocking- 
ham ministry,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  too  aristocratic  for 
the  people;  and  Lord  Chatham^s  administration,  which  suc- 
ceeded, was  composed  of  a  coalition  of  whigs  and  tones,  with 
scarcely  anything  but  the  past  reputation  of  the  premier  on 
which  to  rely.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  people  regarded  the  discussions  of  parliament  with  mistrust 
and  indGlFerence.  Their  confidence  had  been  abused,  and  thqr 
looked  in  vain  for  any  other  set  of  men  in  whose  integrity  and 
talents  they  could  trust.  Failing  in  every  parliamentary  divi- 
sion, it  was  seriously  debated  amongst  the  adherents  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  whether  they  had  not  better  retire  for  a  season 
from  the  two  houses,  than  by  their  presence  afford  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  the  tory  premier,  new  occasions  of  triimipli. 
This  matter  is  frequently  adverted  to,  and  Burke's  views  are 
unfolded  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  dated  November  7, 
1772,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

'  In  the  main,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  going  along  with  yoo,  in 
most  of  your  reasonings.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  difSsrenee 
in  opinion  concerning  the  plan  of  non-attendance  in  this  session,  whidi 
prevails  among  Lord  Rockingham's  friends,  has  arisen  from  our  not 
exactly  understanding  one  another  on  the  extent  of  the  measure,  and 
the  motives  for  proposing  it.  It  is  not  suggested  from  choice.  It  ii 
upon  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be  attempted  in  parhament,  with  any 
hope  of  success ;  and  that  the  people  without  doors  are  cold  and  uncon* 
cemed  in  the  contest  which  is  carried  on  between  us  and  the  ministerB. 
If  either  of  these  fail  in  fact,  the  measure  is  taken  up  on  mistaken  prfe- 
ciples.  If  both  considerations  are  founded,  then  it  is  to  be  shown  what 
else  it  is  that  promises  better. 
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'  WiUiont  all  question,  if  this  absence  should  appear  the  result  of  a 
supine  indolence  and  neglect  of  duty,  it  must  have  the  worst  efiect 
imaginable  upon  our  character.     If  it  cannot  be  made  expressive  of  the 
strongest  and  most  indignant  feeling  and  resentment,  of  tlie  whole  train 
of  conduct  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  two  Houses,  it  were  better  to 
continue  our  tiresome  attendance,  our  fruitless  debates,  and  our  feeble 
divisions  for  six  years  to  come;  in  the  manner  we  have  dragged  through 
them  for  the  six  years  that  are  past.     But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
persuade  myself,  that  your  absence  from  parHament  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  can  pass  by  without  making  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public.     Your  character  for  diligence  will  not  permit  your  absence  to  be 
thought  the  effect  of  inactivity ;  your  known  integrity  would  render 
every  imputation  of  corruption  ridiculous ;  and  your  number,  weight, 
and  consequence,  would  necessarily  incite  an  inquiry  into  your  reasons 
for  a  procedure  so  contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  your  conduct.     The 
ministiy  and  their  partisans  may  be  depended  upon  for  an  attack  on  you  ; 
and  this  attack  calling  for  an  explanation,  you  will  lay  your  reasons 
before  the  pubhc  with  more  grace,  and  probably  with  better  effect  than 
if  they  appeared  previous  to  the  step  you  had  tcJcen.     It  is  always  im- 
prudent to  suffer  the  previous  public  agitation  of  any  measure  that  you 
are  resolved  to  pursue  :  better  take  it  first,  and  pledge  your  people  for 
its  subsequent  justification.     This  is  my  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  non- 
attendance  proposed  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
I  concurred  in  it  most  heartily  :  not  without  a  sense  of  the  inconveniences 
which  may  attend  it,  but  considering  it  as  the  only  thing  which  remained 
for  us  to  do.     We  have  tried  every  thing  else. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  plan,  I  never  understood  it  to  amount 
to  a  total  secession ;  and  in  this  particular  I  think  I  have  the  happiness 
of  approaching  very  near  to  some  of  your  ideas.  The  absence,  I  thought, 
would  be  proper  on  their  speech  and  address,  and  upon  those  points 
which  are  generally  considered  as  the  measures  of  government,  and  to 
which  we  are  morally  certain  that  the  House  is  mortgaged  to  the  court. 
The  attendance  upon  other  points  will  mark  the  distinction  we  mean  to 
keep  in  view  the  more  strongly. — ib.  pp.  357 — 360. 

This  scheme^  however,  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  party 
continued  its  attendance,  but  did  little ;  some  of  its  members 
making  their  peace  with  the  treasury  benches,  and  others  remain- 
ing faithful  to  their  engagements,  though  despairing  of  better 
times.  The  letters  of  Burke  and  of  his  fnends  evince  consider- 
able disquietude  at  the  state  of  affairs.  The  want  of  public  spirit 
in  their  own  party  is  frequently  adverted  to.  The  selfishness 
of  some,  the  indolence  of  others,  and  the  questionable  allegiance 
of  many  more,  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  correspondence, 
and  satisfactorily  accouunt  for  their  short  tenure  of  office.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  alone  availed 
to  keep  them  together. 
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*  For  these  two  last  sessions,'  says  Mr.  Burke  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
December  5,  1774,  'indeed  for  the  three  last,  the  pubhc  seemed  to  be 
so  perfectly  careless  and  supine,  with  regard  to  its  most  essential  interests, 
that  much  exertion  on  our  part,  would  rather  have  indicated  a  restless- 
ness of  spirit  than  a  manly  zeal.  I  concurred  entirely  in  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  remaining  quiet,  and  taking  no  further  part  in  business,  than 
what  served  to  mark  our  dissent  from  the  measures  which  have  been 
unfortunately  in  fashion.  It  was  all  that  we  could  then  do.  Even  at 
this  time,  I  do  not  see  all  that  spirit  against  ministry,  which  I  should 
have  expected  to  rise  among  the  people  on  the  disappointment  of  every 
hope  that  had  been  held  out  to  them.  However,  it  seems  to  be  rising, 
and  perhaps  nearly  as  much  and  as  fast,  as  a  spirit  wholly  unmanaged 
can  rise.  Whatever  progress  it  may  make  by  its  own  nature,  we  know, 
by  abundant  experience,  that  unless  it  is  tempered,  directed,  and  kept 
up,  it  never  can  operate  to  any  purpose.  If  care  be  not  taken  of  this, 
the  present  set  may  make  an  advantage,  even  of  the  mischiefs  and 
confusion  they  have  caused  by  their  own  blundering  conduct.  For,  if 
no  other  persons,  and  no  other  regular  system,  are  held  out  to  the 
people  at  large,  as  objects  of  their  confidence  in  time  of  distress,  they 
must  of  necessity  resort  to  the  ministry.  By  neglecting  to  show  our- 
selves at  this  crisis,  we  may  play  into  the  adversary's  hand  the  advanta- 
geous game  which  we  have  obtained,  by  the  uniformity  of  our  conduct, 
and  the  superiority  of  our  general  plan  of  politics. 

*  If  your  lordship  should  see  things  in  this  light,  you  will  of  course 
perceive,  too,  the  necessity  of  proceeding  regularly,  and  with  your  whole 
force  ;   and  that  this  great  affair  of  America  is  to  be  taken  up  as  a 
business.     I  remember  that  when  your  lordship  collected  your  strength 
upon  some  capital  objects,  such  as  the  nullum  tempus  bill,  and  that  for 
elections,  your  way  was  to  choose  out  six  or  seven  friends,  and  to  get 
each  of  them  to  secure  the  attendance  of  those  whom  they  touched  the 
most  nearly.     Perhaps  you  will  think  that  something  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  done,  in  the  present  instance.     To  act  with  any  sort  of  effect,  the 
principal  of  your  fnends  ought  to  be  called  to  town  a  full  week  before 
the  meeting.     Lord  John  Cavendish  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  plead 
any  sort  of  excuse.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  a  certain  decent  and  reason- 
able portion  of  fox-hunting  to  put  him  into  wind  for  the  parliamentary 
race  he  is  to  run ;  but  any  thing  more  is  intolerable.     I  really  do  not 
wish  that  his  place  of  locum  tenens  may  be  long  ;  but  whilst  our  affairs 
continue  as  they  do,  from  poor  Dowdeswell's  unhappy  state  of  health,  he 
must  show  a  degree  of  regular  attendance  on  business,  without  which 
nothing  that  we  can  do  will  be  either  effectual  or  reputable  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  ministry  that  will  prevail  over  us,  but  we  shall  be  a  prey  to  the 
detached  bodies,  and  even  detached  individuals  that  compose  our  most 
heterogeneous,  unsystematic,  and  self-destructive  opposition.  His  grace 
of  Richmond  ought  surely  to  be  as  early  in  town  as  any ;  but  he  will 
not,  if  your  lordship  does  not  press  it  strongly.     Other  lords  attending 
early,  will  have  a  good  effect.     A  great  deal  of  the  temper  of  the  people 
without  doors,  will  depend  upon  the  figure  you  make  in  the  two  Houses, 
ib.  pp.  504—507. 
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The  following,  written  six  years  later,  will  probably  recall  to 
every  reader  the  present  condition  of  the  Tory  party. 

'  The  people  are  angry  with  the  ministry.  I  beUeve  there  never  was 
a  time  in  which  they  were  in  more  perfect  contempt.  But  that  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men,  which  has  been  preached  by  knavery,  and  so 
greedily  adopted  by  malice,  envy,  and  cunning,  has  left  these  people  no 
resource.  They  condemn  the  ministry,  but  they  do  not  look  to  the 
opposition.  I  am  too  much  concerned  to  be  a  very  proper  judge  in  this 
cause;  but,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  has  been  no  period 
within  reach  of  history  in  which  the  people  had  less  reason  for  this  indis- 
criminate distrust.  But,  perhaps,  we  are  suffering  for  the  sins  of  our 
pohtical  progenitors.  The  nation  may  at  length  awake.  The  dread  is, 
lest,  if  they  call  on  any  one  to  assist  them,  it  may  be  just  the  worst 
man, — that  is,  the  greatest  boaster  and  promiser  in  the  society.  I  believe 
the  tories  are  angry  ;  and  if,  among  lories,  they  could  find  any  better  set 
than  the  present,  they  would  do  any  thing  to  raise  them  up ;  but  to  de- 
stroy the  worst  of  their  own,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  very  best  of 
ours,  is  more  than  I  expect  from  their  public  spirit.  It  is  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  be  expected  from  the  spirit  of  party.  However,  they  may, 
on  this  occasion,  as  upon  some  former  ones,  be  brought  to  do  more  than 
they  intend.  If  they  could  be  got  to  take  the  lead,  we  might  fall  in,  and 
something  may  be  done.  It  is  in  this  course  only  that  I  have  now  any 
hope.'— vol.  ii.  p.  242 — 243. 

It  is  well  known  that  Burke  was  suspected  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  of  being  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
Junius.  These  letters  were  commenced  in  January,  1769, 
when  he  was  in  opposition,  and  certainly  broach  many  opinions 
analogous  to  those  which  he  held.  There  are  others,  however — 
and  of  no  less  importance — on  which  the  views  of  the  two  writers 
were  opposed,  whilst  the  evidence  of  style  is  decisive  against  the 
supposition  of  his  authorsliip.  Many  of  those  whom  Junius 
assailed  held  Biu-ke  responsible,  and  the  Tory  ministers,  who 
were  desirous  of  dragging  their  terrible  assailant  into  the  light, 
did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  these  publications  to  him.  The 
present  collection,  however,  settles  this  point,  unless  Burke^s 
personal  integrity  be  given  up.  Two  letters  to  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend  are  printed,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  without 
a  direct  impeachment  of  the  writer's  honoiur.  The  first  i»  dated 
October  17,  1771,  and  thus  refers  to  the  report  tlien^ui^ett^t — 

*  You  observe  very  rightly,  that  no  fair  man  can  believe  me  to  be  the 
author  of  Junius.  Such  a  supposition  might  tend,  indeed,  to  raise  the 
estimation  of  my  powers  of  writing  above  their  just  value.  Not  one  of 
my  friends  does,  upon  that  flattering  principle,  give  me  for  the  writer ; 
and  when  ray  enemies  endeavour  to  fix  Junius  upon  me,  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  giving  me  the  credit  of  an  able  performance.  My  friends  I  have 
satisfied ; — my  enemies  shall  never  have  any  direct  satisfaction  from  me. 
llie  ministry,  I  am  told,  are  convinced  of  my  having  written  Junius,  on 
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the  authority  of  a  miserable  bookeeller's  prefiEu^e,  which  I  have  read 
since  I  saw  you,  in  which  there  are  not  three  lines  of  common  tmth  or 
sense,  and  which  defames  me,  if  possible,  with  more  falsehood  and 
malignity,  than  the  libellers  whom  they  pay  for  that  worthy  purpose. 
This  argument  of  theirs  only  serves  to  show  how  much  their  malice  is 
superior  to  their  discernment.  For  some  years,  and  almost  daily,  they 
have  been  abusing  me  in  the  pubUc  papers ;  and  (among  other  pre- 
tences for  their  scurrihty)  as  being  the  author  of  the  letters  in  question. 
I  have  never  once  condescended  to  take  the  least  notice  of  their  invec- 
tives, or  publicly  to  deny  the  fact  upon  which  some  of  them  were 
grounded.  At  the  same  time,  to  you,  or  to  any  of  my  friends,  I  have 
been  as  ready  as  I  ought  to  be,  in  disclaiming  in  the  most  precise  terme, 
writings,  that  are  as  superior  perhaps  to  my  talents,  as  they  are  most 
certainly  different  in  many  essential  points  from  my  regards  and  my 
principles.' — vol.  i.  268,    269. 

Mr.  Townshend;  or  some  of  his  friends,  was  not  fully  satisfied 
with  this  disclaimer,  and  Mr.  Burke,  therefore,  a  week  afterwards, 
wrote  another  letter  in  which  he  more  distinctly  denies  the 
allegation,  and  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  Junius. 

'  Surely,'  he  remarks,  '  my  situation  is  a  little  vexatious,  and  not  a 
little  singular.  I  am,  it  seems,  called  upon  U>  disown  the  libels  in  whidi 
I  am  myself  satirized  as  well  as  others.  If  I  give  no  denial,  things  are 
fixed  upon  me  which  are  not,  on  many  accounts,  very  honourable  to  me. 
If  I  deny,  it  seems  to  be  giving  satisfaction  to  those  to  whom  I  owe 
none  and  intend  none.  In  this  perplexity  all  I  can  do  is,  to  satisfy  you, 
and  to  leave  you  to  satisfy  those  whom  you  think  worthy  of  beini!^  in- 
formed. I  have,  I  dare  say,  to  nine-tenths  of  my  acquaintance,  denied 
my  being  the  author  of  Junius,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the  author, 
as  often  as  the  thing  was  mentioned,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  in  8t\'le 
of  disapprobation  or  of  compliment.  Perhaps  I  may  have  omitted  to  do 
so  to  you,  in  any  formal  manner,  as  not  supposing  you  to  have  any 
suspicion  of  me.  I  now  give  you  my  word  and  honour  that  I  am  not 
the  author  of  Junius,  and  that  I  know  not  the  author  of  that  paper,  and 
I  do  authorize  you  to  say  so.' — ib.  274,  275. 

In  the  allusions  which  occur  to  American  affairs,  and  they 
are  numerous,  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  bitterly  deplored. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  the  indifference  which  these  allusions 
betoken,  and  are  compelled  to  call  up  the  existing  state  of 
things  with  respect  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  convince  us  of  their 
probability.  The  measures  of  the  administration  had  driven 
the  colonies  to  the  very  eve  of  revolt.  Expostulations  and  en« 
treaties,  memorials  and  warnings,  were  alike  disregarded.  The 
power  of  taxation  had  been  claimed,  and  the  whole  machinerr 
of  government  was  to  be  employed  in  enforcing  its  execution. 
The  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire  were  thus  endangered, 
and  yet  so  crippled  and  dispirited  was  the  public  mind,  so  lost  for 
a  season  to  all  the  higher  and  nobler  sentiments  of  an  enlight* 
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ened  patriotism^  that  it  looked  on  with  indifference,  and  allowed 
its  best  interests  to  be  tampered  with  by  imbecile  and  unprin- 
cipled rulers.  '  Any  remarkable  highway  robbery  at  Hounslow 
Heath/  says  Burke,  in  1774,  'would  make  more  conversation 
than  all  the  disturbances  in  America.'  Some  months  later,  he 
writes :  '  In  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  and  with  the 
character  of  the  present  administration,  the  disorder  and  dis- 
content of  all  America,  and  the  more  remote  future  mischiefs 
which  may  arise  from  those  causes,  operate  as  little  as  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland.  The  insensibility  of  the  merchants  of  London 
is  of  a  degree  and  kind  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  Even  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  any  real  American 
confusion,  are  amongst  the  most  supine.' 

Again,  in  August,  1775,  when  European  states  had  taken 
part  with  the  American  colonies,  he  refers  to  the  same  apathy^ 
and  laments  over  it,  as  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  nation. 
Writing  to  Lord  Rockingham,  he  says : — 

'  Your  lordship's  observation  on  the  general  temper  of  the  nation  at 
this  crisis,  is  certainly  just.  If  any  indication  is  to  be  taken  from  ex- 
ternal appearances,  the  king  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  his  government.  His  spirits  at  his  levees,  at  the  play,  everywhere, 
seem  to  be  remarkably  good.  His  ministers,  too,  are  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  Most  of  them  are  amusing  themselves  in  the  country,  while 
England  is  disfumished  of  its  forces  in  the  face  of  armed  Europe,  and 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  are  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  foreigners. 
They  are  at  their  ease  relative  to  the  only  point  which  could  give  them 
anxiety, — they  are  assured  of  their  places. 

*  As  to  the  good  people  of  England,  they  seem  to  partake  every  day, 
more  and  more,  of  the  character  of  that  administration  which  they  have 
been  induced  to  tolerate.  I  am  satisfied,  that  within  a  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  national  character.  We  seem  no  longer 
that  eager,  inquisitive,  jealous,  fiery  people,  which  we  have  been 
formerly,  and  which  we  have  been  a  very  short  time  ago.  The  people 
look  back,  without  pleasure  or  indignation  ;  and  forward,  without  hope 
or  fear.  No  man  commends  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued,  or 
expects  any  good  from  those  which  are  in  preparation ;  but  it  is  a  cold, 
languid  opinion,  like  what  men  discover  in  affairs  that  do  not  concern 
them.  It  excites  to  no  passion ;  it  prompts  to  no  action.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  47, 48. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  quote  a  brief  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Charles  James  Fox  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  which  he 
adverts,  in  terms  of  deep  despondency,  to  one  of  the  early  defeats 
of  the  colonists.  Though  there  is  much  force  in  his  remark,  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  full  meaning,  as  the  subsequent  history 
of  America,  and  of  more  than  one  European  state  has  shown. 

'  What  a  dismal  piece  of  news  !  and  what  a  melancholy  consideration 
for  all  thinking  men,  that  no  people,  animated  by  what  principle  soever, 
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can  make  a  successful  resistance  to  military  discipline.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  was  ever  so  affected  with  any  puhlic  event,  either  in  history  or  in 
life.  The  introduction  of  great  standing  armies  into  Europe,  has  then 
n»adc  all  mtmkind  irrecoverably  slaves.  But  to  complain  is  useless,  and 
I  cannot  bear  to  give  the  torics  the  triumph  of  seeing  how  dejected  I 
am  at  heart.  Indeed  I  am  not  altogether  so  much  so  about  the  parti- 
cular ])usincs8  in  question,  which  I  think  very  far  from  being  decided,  as  I 
am  from  the  sad  figure  that  men  make  against  soldiers,* — vol.  i.  p.493, 494. 

We  had  marked  many  other  passages  in  the  second  volume 
for  quotation,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following,  in 
order  that  space  may  be  left  for  some  notice  of  the  references 
which  subsequently  occur  to  the  French  revolution.  The  whole 
letter  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  is  eminently  worthy  of 
attentive  perusal;  and  is  not  misuited,  as  every  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive,  to  the  aspect  and  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  addressed  to  a  member  of  a  Whig  dub  at 
Bristol. 

'  You  ought  not  solely  to  rely  on  us ;  for  be  assured  that  it  is  not 
cither  the  members  of  ])arUameut,  or  the  men  in  any  other  public  capa- 
city that  have  made  or  kept  a  people  safe  and  free,  if  they  were  wanting 
to  themselves.  If  members  are  honest,  they  deserve,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  want  support ;  if  they  are  corrupt,  they  merit,  and  I  am  sure 
they  ought  to  have  blame  and  reprehension.  We  are  like  other  men, 
who  all  want  to  be  moved  by  praise  or  shame ;  by  reward  and  punish- 
ment. Wc  nmst  be  encouraged  by  our  constituents,  and  we  must  be 
kept  in  awe  of  them,  or  we  never  shall  do  our  duty  as  we  ought.  Believe 
me,  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  there  never  was,  for  any  long  time,  a  corrupt 
representative  of  a  virtuous  people ;  or  a  mean,  sluggish,  careless  people 
that  ever  had  a  good  government  of  any  form.  If  it  be  true  in  any  de- 
gree, that  the  governors  fonn  the  people,  I  am  certain  it  is  as  true  that 
the  people  in  their  turn  impart  their  character  to  their  rulers.  Such  as 
you  are,  sooner  or  later,  must  parliament  be. 

*  Where  there  are  towards  six  hundred  persons,  with  much  temptatioo 
and  common  frailty,  many  will  undoubtedly  be  moved  from  the  line  of 
duty.  But  I  have  told  you  before,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  it,  tliat 
there  arc  many  more  amongst  us  who  are  free  from  all  sorts  of  corrup- 
tion, and  of  a  more  excellent  public  spirit,  tlmn  could  well  l>e  expected. 
Since  there  is  this  difference,  it  is  the  business  of  the  constituents  to 
distinguish  what  it  is  the  policy  of  some  to  confound.  When  you  find 
men  that  you  ought  to  trust,  you  must  give  them  support ;  else  it  is  not 
them  that  you  desert,  but  yourselves  that  you  betray.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
difficult  to  make  this  distinction.  The  way  to  do  it  is  quite  plain  and 
simple.  It  is  to  be  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  men,  and  to  judge  of 
thcni  by  their  actions,  and  by  notlung  else. 

'  You  will,  therefore,  not  listen  to  those  who  tell  you  that  these  mat- 
ters are  above  you,  and  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  those  into  whinw 
hands  the  king  has  put  them.  The  ])ublic  interest  is  more  your  biui- 
nesH  than  theirs  ;  and  it  is  from  want  of  spirit,  and  not  from  want  of 
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ability,  that  you  can  become  wholly  unfit  to  argue  or  to  judge  upon  it. 
For  in  this  very  thing  lies  the  difference  between  freemen  and  those  that 
are  not  free.  In  a  free  country,  every  man  thinks  he  has  a  concern  in 
all  public  matters  ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  form,  and  a  right  to  deliver 
an  opinion  upon  them.  They  sift,  examine,  and  discuss  them.  They 
are  curious,  eager,  attentive,  and  jealous  ;  and  by  making  such  matters 
the  daily  subjects  of  their  thoughts  and  discoveries,  vast  numbers  con- 
tract a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of  them,  and  some  a  very  considerable 
one.  And  this  it  is  that  fills  free  countries  with  men  of  ability  in  all 
stations.  Whereas,  in  other  countries,  none  but  men  whose  office  calls 
them  to  it  having  much  care  or  thought  about  public  affEiirs,  and  not 
daring  to  try  the  force  of  their  opinions  with  one  another,  abiUty  of  this 
sort  is  extremely  rare  in  any  station  of  life.  In  free  countries  there  is 
often  found  more  real  public  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  shops  and  manu- 
factories, than  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  in  countries  where  none  dares 
to  have  an  opinion  until  he  comes  into  them.  Your  whole  importance, 
therefore,  depends  upon  a  constant,  discreet  use  of  your  own  reason ; 
otherwise  you  and  your  country  sink  to  nothing.  If  upon  any  particular 
occasion  you  should  be  roused,  you  will  not  know  what  to  do.  Your 
fire  will  be  a  fire  in  straw,  fitter  to  waste  and  consume  yourselves,  than 
to  warm  or  enhven  any  thing  else.  You  will  be  only  a  giddy  mob,  upon 
whom  no  sort  of  reliance  is  to  be  had.  You  may  disturb  your  country, 
but  you  never  can  reform  your  government.  In  other  nations,  they 
have  for  some  time  indulged  themselves  in  a  larger  use  of  this  manly 
liberty  than  formerly  they  dared. — vol.  ii.  pp.  194 — 198. 

The  French  revolution  constituted  the  almost  exclusive  topic 
of  Mr.  Burke^s  reflections  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life. 
From  the  first  he  regarded  it  with  mistrust.  There  was  much 
in  his  political  creed  to  induce  this.  That  creed  was  aristocratic 
whiggery,  a  type  of  political  faith  which  concealed  the  spirit  of 
an  oligarchy  under  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  popular  freedom. 
It  was  therefore  no  marvel  that  he  viewed  with  suspicion  the 
earliest  and  best  scenes  of  the  revolution.  He  was  fearful  of 
the  power  which  had  been  evoked,  and  speedily  prepared  himself 
to  battle  with  it.  It  is  not  to  his  credit  that  he  utterly  ex- 
cluded from  his  heart  the  generous  exultation  with  which  many 
of  his  countrymen,  as  far  removed  as  himself  from  the  love  of 
anarchy  and  murder,  hailed  the  first  movements  of  this  great 
event.  His  eulogists  are  accustomed  to  attribute  this  to  his 
sagacity,  but  we  beUeve  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  that  sagacity 
was  perpetually  at  fault  in  the  very  matter  of  the  revolution 
itself,  and  did  not  prevent  his  uttering  prophecies  at  which  his- 
tory enables  us  to  smile.  There  was  more  of  the  aristocrat 
than  of  the  prophet,  more  of  political  prejudice  than  of  saga- 
cious forethought,  in  the  views  he  adopted.  The  oracle  spoke 
the  language  of  passion,  not  of  inspiration,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed,  so  numerous  were  its  utterances,  if  some 
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of  them  had  not  coincided  with  subsequent  events.  '  You  may 
easily  believe/  he  writes,  in  1789,  'that  I  have  had  my  eyes 
turned,  with  great  curiosity,  to  the  astonishing  scene  now  dis- 
played in  France.  It  has  certainly  given  rise  in  my  mind  to 
many  reflections,  and  to  some  emotions.  These  are  natural  and 
imavoidable ;  but  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  too  ready  in 
forming  a  positive  opinion  upon  matters  transacted  in  a  country, 
with  the  correct  political  map  of  which  I  must  be  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted.' 

His  opinions,  however,  were  soon  decided^  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  remain  inactive  when  they  were  so.  He  threw  into  the 
contest  the  whole  ardour  of  his  impassioned  nature,  and  conse- 
crated himself,  with  all  his  vast  resources  and  talents,  to  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.  The  Reflections  on  the  revolution  in 
France  speedily  testified  the  side  he  had  adopted,  and  formed  an 
epoch  in  his  political  life.  The  third  volume  of  the  present  col- 
lection contains  numerous  letters  on  this  absorbing  topic,  many 
of  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  English  pohtics, 
whilst  they  evince  the  feverish  excitability,  hasty  judgments,  and 
anti-popular  bias  of  the  great  champion  of  European  conserva- 
tism. An  interesting  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  his 
volume  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Philip  Francis,  in  which  the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  friendship  beyond  what  was  agreeable  either  to  the 
author  or  his  son.  '  I  know  with  certainty,'  Mr.  Francis  re- 
marks, '  that  I  am  the  only  friend,  and  many  there  are,  who 
ventures  to  contradict  or  oppose  you  face  to  face  on  subjects  of 
this  nature.  They  either  care  too  little  for  you,  or  too  much  ftr 
themselves,  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  you  immediate  offence,  for 
the  sake  of  any  subsequent  or  remote  advantage  you  might  de- 
rive from  it.'  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  style  of  the  work, 
of  which  a  proof  sheet  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  we  can  readily  believe  was  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  pride  of  authorship. 

'  Waving  all  discussion  concerning  the  substance  and  general  tendency 
of  this  printed  letter,  I  must  declare  my  opinion,  that  what  I  have  seen 
of  it  is  very  loosely  put  together.  In  point  of  writing,  at  least,  the 
manuscript  you  showed  me  first  was  much  less  exceptionable.  Remem- 
ber that  this  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  that  it  may  be  the  most  distin- 
guished, and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  deliberate  acts  of  your  life. 
Your  writings  have  hitherto  been  the  delight  and  instruction  of  your  own 
country.  You  now  undertake  to  correct  and  instruct  another  nation ; 
and  your  appeal,  in  effect,  is  to  all  Europe.  Allowing  you  the  liberty  to 
do  so  in  an  extreme  case,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  done  with 
special  deliberation  in  the  choice  of  the  topics,  and  with  no  less  care  and 
circumspection  in  the  use  you  make  of  them.     Have  you  thoroughlv 
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considered  whether  it  be  worthy  of  Mr.  Burke — of  a  privy-counsellor— 
of  a  man  so  high  and  considerable  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  you 
are — and  holding  the  station  you  have  obtained  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  to  enter  into  a  war  of  pamphlets  with  Dr.  Price  ?     If  he  answered 
you,  as  assuredly  he  will,  (and  so  will  many  others,)  can  you  refuse  to 
reply  to  a  person  whom  you  have  attacked  ?     If  you  do,  you  are  defeated 
in  a  battle  of  your  own  provoking,  and  driven  to  fly  from  ground  of  your 
own  choosing.     If  you  do  not,  where  is  such  a  contest  to  lead  you,  but  into 
a  vile  and  disgraceful,  though  it  were  ever  so  victorious,  an  altercation  ? 
'  i^tt  meliora.*     But  if  you  will  do  it,  away  with  all  jest,  and  sneer,  and 
sarcasm ;  let  every  thing  you  say  be  grave,  direct  and  serious.     In  a 
case  so  interesting  as  the  errors  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  calamities  of 
great  individuals,  and  feeling  them  so  deeply  as  you  profess  to  do,  all 
manner  of  insinuation  is  improper,  all  gibe  and  nick-name  prohibited. 
In  my  opinion,  all  that  you  say  of  the  queen  is  pure  foppery.     If  she  be 
a  perfect  female  character,  you  ought  to  take  your  ground  upon  her 
virtues.     If  she  be  the  reverse,  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  but  a  lover,  to 
place  her  personal  charms  in  opposition  to  her  crimes.     Esther  way,  I 
know  the  argument  must  proceed  upon  a  supposition ;  for  neither  have 
you  said  any  thing  to  establish  her  moral  merits,  nor  have  her  accusers 
formally  tried  and  convicted  her  of  guilt.     On  this  subject,  however,  you 
cannot  but  know  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  not  lately,  but  has  been 
many  years  decided.     But  in  effect,  when  you  assert  her  claim  to  pro- 
tection and  respect,  on  no  other  topics  than  those  of  gallantry,  beauty,  and 
personal  accomplishments,  you  virtually  abandon  the  proof  and  assertion 
of  her  innocence,  which  you  know  is  the  point  substantially  in  question. 
Pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you  felt  yourself  so  desperately  disposed  to  ad- 
mire the  ladies  of  Germany  ?     I  despise  and  abhor,  as  much  as  you  can 
do,  all  personal  insult  and  outrage,  even  to  guilt  itself,  if  I  see  it,  where 
it  ought  to  be,  dejected  and  helpless  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  I, 
or  any  reasonable  man,  shall  regret  the  sufferings  of  a  Messalina,  as  I 
should  those  of  a  Mrs.  Crewe  or  a  Mrs.  Burke ;  I  mean  all  that  is 
beautiful  or  virtuous  amongst  women.      Is  it  nothing  but  outside  ? 
Have  they  no  moral  minds  ?     Or  are  you  such  a  determined  champion 
of  beauty  as  to  draw  your  sword  in  defence  of  any  jade  upon  earth  pro- 
vided she  be  handsome  ?     Look  back,  I  beseech  you,  and  deliberate  a 
little,  before  you  determine  that  this  is  an  office  that  perfectly  becomes 
you.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  129 — 131. 

Burke  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  criticism  on  his  style^ 
60  far  as  the  looseness  of  its  texture  and  its  epistolary  character 
were  concerned ;  but  defended  himself  with  warmth  and  some 
tartness  on  the  other  points  mooted  by  his  correspondent. 
Francis,  however,  was  not  silenced,  but  replied  under  date  of 
November  3,  1790 :  '  Once  for  all  I  wish  you  would  let  me  teach 
you  to  write  English.  To  me,  who  am  to  read  every  thing  you 
write,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort,  and  to  you  no  disparagement. 
Why  will  you  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  polish  is 
material  to  preservation.'  Proceeding  from  the  style  to  the 
substance  of  the  work,  he  dissects  with  a  masterly  band  the 
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brilliant  declamation  of  his  friend^  and  indicates  the  wiser  and 
juster  course  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued.  The  passage, 
though  long,  is  too  interesting  and  valuable  to  be  wholly  omitted. 

*  From  the  plain,  unlaboured  narrative  of  history,  I  can  produce  you 
pictures  of  the  constant  miseries  of  the  people  of  France,  that  would 
surpass  everything  that  you,  with  all  the  efforts  of  your  eloquence,  have 
painted  of  the  sufferings,  great,  I  own,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  of  a 
few  individuals  in  a  single  day.     But  it  seems  they  had  their  Etats 
g^nvraux  to  appeal  to,     A  French  historian,  now  open  before  me,  and 
who  writes  with  great  guard  and  moderation,  says,  *  une  assemble  des 
Etats  g^n^raux,  tenue  en  1412,  m^rita  le  reproche  qu'on  a  ftdt  quelque- 
fois  il  ccs  grandes  assemlil^es,  de  voir  et  d'exposer  tous  nos  maux  sasf 
en  soulager  un/    This,  I  believe  to  have  been  constantly  the  case.    The 
people  derived  very  httle,  if  any,  protection  from  the  states-general; 
certainly  not  within  any  period  in  which  the  history  of  modem  nations 
is  distinctly  written,  and  may  be  safely  relied  on.     If  this  state  of  the 
case  be  generally  true,  it  follows  that  the  French  of  this  day  could  not 
act  as  we  did  in  1 688.    They  had  no  constitution  as  we  had  to  recur  to. 
They  had  no  foundation  to  build  upon.     They  had  no  walls  to  repair. 
Much  less  had  they  the  eletnents  of  a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  a 
could  be  wished,     A  proposition  so  extraordinary  as  this  last,  so  lOcely  to 
fill  the  minds  of  common  readers  with  doubt  and  surprise,  ought  to  have 
been  made  out  in  limine,  since  the  most  important  deductions  are  drawn 
from  it.     If  it  be  not  true,  or  if  it  be  left  to  stand  upon  an  assertion,  for 
which  no  argument  or  evidence  is  produced,  all  that  part  of  your  •  Re- 
flections' which  impeaches  the  French  Assembly  for  tiddng  new  ground 
to  act  on,  is  a  petitio  prindpii,  and  will  be,  in  effect,  a  justification  of 
the  revolution  you  condemn,  if  the  French  can  show  that  your  premises 
arc  not  founded  in  fact.     If  they  had  no  model  in  their  own  country, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  begin  anew.     They  could  not,  in  this  respect, 
be  guided  by  the  example  of  England,  because  in  our  own  case  there 
was  a  constitution  to  resort  to  ;  in  theirs,  there  was  none.     Allowance 
should  be  made  for  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  such  a  situation.  TTiey 
may  commit  many  errors  ;  but  neither  will  I  charge  them  with  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  nor  with  the  crimes  of  individuals.     Many  things  have 
been  done  which  greatly  deserve  to  be  lamented ;  and  the  more,  became 
they  weaken  and  disgrace  a  cause  essentially  just  and  honourable.     Tlie 
loss  of  a  single  life  in  a  popular  tumult,  excites  individual  tenderness  and 
pity.     No  tears  are  shed  for  nations.    When  the  provinces  are  scomged 
to  the  bone  by  a  mercenary  and  merciless  military  power,  and  eveiy 
drop  of  its  blood  and  substance  extorted  from  it  by  the  edicts  of  a  royal 
council,  the  case  seems  very  tolerable  to  those  who  are  not  involved  in 
it.    When  thousands  after  thousands  are  dragooned  out  of  their  country 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  or  sent  to  row  in  the  galleys  for  selling 
salt  against  law, — when  the  hberty  of  every  individual  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  prostitute,  pimp,  or  parasite,  that  has  access  to  the  hand  w 
power,  or  to  any  of  its  basest  substitutes, — my  mind,  I  own,  is  not  at 
once  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  gentle  palliatives  for  such  disorders. 
Why  ?     Because,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  natural  that  it  should.     But,  it 
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seems,  the  present  king  of  France  is  of  a  mild,  inofiensive  character, 
and  not  to  be  charged  with  a  personal  disposition  to  tyranny.  Be  it  so. 
Hien  this  is  the  time  to  cure  die  disease  which  belongs  to  the  system, 
not  to  the  man,  and  to  take  securities  for  the  future.  Would  you  advise 
the  French  to  wait  for  the  return  of  a  more  vigorous  power,  of  some 
more  resolute  prince,  against  whose  firmness  and  abihties  they  would 
have  no  chance  of  success  ?  Or  is  it  only  in  the  cause  of  public  freedom, 
of  multitudes  groaning  under  oppression,  that  you  would  take  no  advan- 
tages of  time  and  opportunity  ?  I  do  not  understand  the  sense  of  such 
generosity  in  any  contest  between  right  and  wrong ;  but,  in  this,  I  am 
sure  of  the  danger  of  it.  You  will  not  beUeve  it  possible,  that  it  can  be 
my  wish  or  intention  to  justify  any  atrocious  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  the  populace.  I  do  not  even  undertake  to  defend  the  most  dehbe- 
rate  acts  of  the  assembly.  With  all  manner  of  reason  and  justice  in  the 
assumption  of  their  power,  they  may  possibly  have  exhibited  a  total 
want  of  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  it.  These  questions  are  perfectly 
distinct.  In  some  places  you  talk  of  the  national  assembly,  as  if  they 
were  the  direct  authors  of  everything  done  by  the  mob  of  Paris ;  in 
others,  you  describe  them  as  the  passive  instruments  of  that  mob, 
and  acting  under  the  immediate  terrors  of  personal  danger.  But  you 
dread  and  detest  commotion  of  every  kind.  And  so  should  T — and  who 
would  not  ? — if  a  healthy  repose  could  be  obtained  without  a  tempest  or 
stagnation.  But  tell  me, — has  not  God  himself  commanded,  or  per- 
mitted, the  storm  to  purify  the  elements.' — ib.  pp.  166 — 170. 

In  the  following  January^  Burke's  mind  was  made  up  to  the 
propriety  of  that  crusade  against  France,  to  the  inculcation  of 
which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted.  '  To  tell  you  the 
truth/  he  writes, '  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  of  internal  remedies 
in  their  case.  To  quit  the  metaphor, — I  cannot  persuade  myself, 
that  anything  whatsoever  can  be  eflfected  without  a  great  force 
&om  abroad.'  This  was  his  dogma,  and  its  adoption  hj  the 
powers  of  Europe,  stimulated  to  madness  the  energies  of  the 
French  people,  and  may  fairly  be  charged  with  the  havoc  and 
misery  which  followed.  It  is  due,  however,  to  his  memory  to 
add,  that  while  he  advocated  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bour- 
bons by  foreign  force,  he  did  not  contemplate  a  return  to  their 
old  rigime  of  government.  We  know  how  delusive  any  expecta- 
tion of  this  kind  must  have  proved,  in  the  event  of  a  military 
occupation  of  the  throne,  and  are  not  therefore  concerned  to 
vindicate  the  writer's  wisdom.  Our  province  is  to  note  simply 
what  his  view  was,  which  is  sujfficiently  clear  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  in  September,  1790. 
Referring  to  a  declaration  recently  issued  by  the  Bourbon  princes, 
he  says : — 

•  I  think  it  well  penned,  and  in  many  points  very  right  and  proper. 
But  the  ton  is  not  just  what  one  would  wish  in  all  points.  In  some 
things  it  is  dangerously  defective.  They  ought  to  promise  distinctly 
and  without  ambiguity,  that  they  mean,  when  the  monarchy,  as  the  es- 
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sential  basis,  shall  be  restored,  to  secure  with  it  a  free  constitation ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose  they  ¥nll  cause,  at  a  meeting  of  the  states,  fredy 
chosen,  according  to  the  ancient  legal  order,  to  vote  by  order,  all  Let' 
ires  de  Cachet,  and  other  means  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  to  be  abolished. 
That  all  taxation  shall  be  by  the  said  states,  conjointly  with  the  king. 
That  responsibility  shall  be  established,  and  the  public  revenue  put  out  of 
the  power  of  abuse  and  malversation  ;  a  canonical  synod  of  the  GaDican 
church  to  reform  all  abuses  ;  and  (as  unfortunately  the  king  has  lost  all 
reputation)  they  should  pledge  themselves,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  support,  along  with  tiieir  king,  those  conditions  and  that  wise  order, 
which  can  alone  support  a  free  and  vigorous  government.  Without  such 
a  declaration,  or  to  that  effect,  they  can  hope  no  converts.  For  mj 
part,  for  one,  though  I  make  no  doubt  of  preferring  the  ancient  course, 
or  almost  any  other,  to  this  vile  chimera,  and  sick  man's  dream  of  go* 
vernment,  yet  I  could  not  actively,  or  with  a  good  heart  and  dear  coo- 
science,  go  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchical  despotism  in  the 
place  of  this  system  of  anarchy.  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  witlh 
draw  myself  wholly  from  such  a  competition,  and  give  repose  to  mj 
age,  as  I  should  wish  you  to  give  other  emplo3rment  to  your  youth. — ^ib. 
pp.  348—9. 

We  arc  reluctantly  compelled  to  refrain  from  further  extract 
Some  passages  expressive  of  the  writer's  opinion  of  the  political 
protestantism  of  Ireland,  we  should  gladly  have  quoted,  as 
affording  a  solution  of  many  difSculties  connected  with  that 
country.  The  anomalous  position  of  Ireland  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
baneful  effects  of  this  poUtico-ecclesiastical  party,  and  Burke's 
opinion  would  probably  have  weighed  much  with  some  readers. 
But  our  space  is  pre-occupied,  and  we  have  no  alternative. 

We  part  from  these  volumes  with  regret,  and  need  scarcely 
recommend  them  to  the  early  perusal  of  all  classes  of  intelligent 
Englishmen. 


Art.  V.     The  Moral  Government  of  God  elucidated  and  enforced.    By 
Thomas  Kerns,  M.D.,  etc.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.    12mo,  pp.  408. 

The  ordinary  division  of  human  knowledge  into  physical  and 
moral  is  conventionally  useful  and  well  enough  understood ;  but 
its  deficiences  have  been  frequently  pointed  out  by  philosophicsl 
writers ;  and  the  reality  of  the  division  itself  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
maintained,  because  no  science  is  so  wholly  insulated  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  any  thing  like  geographical  limitations.  Sir  James 
Macintosh  has  justly  and  acutely  remarked,  that '  every  brandi 
of  knowledge  has  its  root  in  the  theory  of  the  understanding, 
from  which  even  the  mathematician  must  have  what  can  be 
known  of  his  magnitudes  and  his  numbers ;  and  moral  science  is 
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founded  on  that  hitherto  unnamed  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature  (to  be  constantly  and  vigilantly  distinguished 
bom  intellectual  philosophy)  which  contemplates  the  laws  of 
Bensibility^  of  emotion^  of  desire  and  aversion^  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  happiness  and  misery ;  and  on  which  arise  the  august 
and  sacred  landmarks  that  stand  conspicuous  along  the  frontier 
between  right  and  wrong/ 

The  general  distinction,  however,  between  the  physical  and 
the  moral  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  the  one  may  have 
subtle  relations  and  close  connexions  with  the  other.  The  points 
at  which  such  connexions  are  observable  are  more  perplexing 
where  systems  and  definitions  are  in  question,  than  when  duty 
and  action  are  to  be  determined.  Practice  is  often  easy  when 
theory  is  at  fault,  and  uses  may  be  high  and  obvious  where 
accurate  analysis  is  impracticable.  Mackintosh  has  happily 
enough  defined  the  character  of  these  two  departments  of  philo- 
sophy, when  he  says,  'the  purpose  of  the  physical  sciences, 
throughout  all  their  provinces,  is  to  answer  the  question,  TfTiat 
is?  The  purpose  of  all  moral  sciences  is  to  answer  the  question, 
TVhat  ought  to  be  ?  They  aim  at  ascertaining  the  rules  which 
ought  to  govern  voluntary  action,  and  to  which  those  habitual 
dispositions  of  mind,  which  are  the  source  of  voluntary  actions, 
ought  to  be  adapted.' 

Yet  it  will  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  question  stated  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  characteristic  of  moral  science, — 
What  ought  to  be  ?  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  previous  ques- 
tion. What  is  ?  for  we  cannot  proceed  to  determine  what  is  the 
duty  of  voluntary  agents  till  we  know  their  powers,  relations, 
laws,  and  conditions,  all  which  fall  within  the  province  of  things 
that  are.  Neither  can  we  discuss  the  question  of  the  divine  moral 
government,  without  a  constant  reference  to  the  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  the  indications  of  his  will,  and  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  himself  and  his  creatures.  In  fact,  the  very  foundations  of 
moral  government  are  to  be  sought  in  the  attributes  of  the 
divine  Being,  and  in  the  entire  mental  and  moral  constitution 
of  his  creatures.  The  exercise  of  that  government — ^the  par- 
ticular laws  it  involves — the  obligations  under  which  creatures 
are  laid,  are  again  questions  of  fact ;  so  that  the  whole  province 
assigned  to  moral  science,  may,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  question  of  what  is  ?  only  making 
that  question  comprehensive  of  the  powers,  actions,  and  dispo- 
sitions of  intelligent  beings.  That  which  is  must  rule  that 
which  ought  to  be.  The  ought  is  a  debt  dependent  altogether 
on  facts  and  natural  relations. 

These  observations  may  serve  to  show  how  very  fallacious 
those  systems  of  moral  philosophy  are  likely  to  be,  and  how 
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shallow  their  foundations  and  principles  must  be^  when  the  onh 
oracle  consulted  is  human  reason.  Such  speculators  proceed 
at  once  to  determine  what  the  actual  system  of  the  Beit;  ii^ 
from  consulting  with  their  own  judgment^  what^  according  to 
their  ver}-  imperfect  knowledge,  and  their  perverted  feelings,  it 
ought  to  be.  lleuce  we  have  moral  systems  of  endless  yaricif, 
adjusted  aud  graduated  to  the  scale  of  each  philosopher's  notioDS 
aiul  feelings,  from  the  coldest  and  most  undeyont  deism,  up  to 
the  wildest  fanaticism.  Theory  here,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, has  been  the  most  formidable  foe  to  truths  and  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  its  discovery. 

The  subject  itself  is  the  highest  and  most  sacred  that  can  en- 
gage the  intellect  of  man,  implicating,  as  it  evidently  does,  the 
momentous  question  of  religion;  although  most  of  our  moral 
pliilosophers  have  canvassed  it,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  light 
of  reason,  and  as  little  as  possible  under  the  light  of  revelation. 
Yet  no  christian  ought  to  consent  to  such  an  exclusion  of  divine 
light  upon  questions  which  so  e\'idently  involve  both  the  being 
aiul  the  government  of  the  Deity,  the  relations  and  the  duties 
of  man ;  questions  of  fact,  too,  wliich,  without  that  light,  have 
proved  tlieuiselves  too  subtle  and  too  complicated  for  finite 
uuderstaudings. 

To  ackuowledgc  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  yet  allege,  as 
some  modern  philosophers  do,  that  He  is  wholly  indifferent  or 
inactive  as  to  the  government  of  the  world,  differs  very  little,  if 
at  all,  from  a  verbal  confession  aud  a  real  denial  of  his  God- 
head. AVe  might  as  well  say  that  there  is  no  God,  as  say  that 
he  is  incliicient  in  the  universe  he  has  made,  or  that  his  moral 
attributes,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  wholly  unoccupied  in  the 
government  of  finite  intelligences.  The  difference  between 
this  supposition,  and  a  deity  without  any  moral  attributes, 
would  be  wholly  luiimportant,  and  might  be  practically  re- 
nounced. He  would  then  be  a  mere  physical  cause,  mighty 
and  marvellous  in  its  effects :  but  to  such  a  deity  no  revcrenci 
or  homage,  no  respect  or  love,  could  be  due  from  the  heart  of 
man.  AVc  shouhl  inevitably  feel,  in  that  case,  that  our  deity 
was  inferior  to  ourselves,  and  coidd  not  awaken  in  us  even  those 
lively  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude,  esteem  and  respect,  which 
the  virtues  of  our  fellow  beings  frequently  call  forth.  He  could 
not  even  become  an  object  of  refined  and  exalted  sentimeut. 
That  such  notions  of  a  deity  should  be  embraced  by  the  bestial 
and  low-niin(l(Hl  incapables  of  the  socialist  or  Owenite  school,  is 
not  at  all  wonderful ;  for  their  principles  and  aims  are  all  animal; 
but  that  men,  emulating  the  dignified  character  of  philosophers, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  achieved  that  character,  in  some  depart- 
ments of  science,  should  entertain  or  patronize  such  crude  aud 
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rfect  notions,  is  dishonourable  alike  to  their  understandings 
their  hearts :  but  it  is,  above  all,  lamentable  for  the  pemi- 
i  influence  which  their  names  must  impart  to  such  opinions 
ig  many  of  the  scientific  aspirants  in  almost  every  depart- 
;  of  philosophy.  Yet  such,  we  regret  to  say,  are  the  notions 
isively  prevalent  among  the  continental  philosophers,  and 

0  means  unusual  among  our  own.  It  might  be  curious  and 
uctive  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  notions,  in  the  spirit  of 
□aodern  philosophy.  Every  thing  has  been  brought  to  the 
of  mechanical,  chemical,  or  mathematical  analysis.  Beyond 
3  circles  our  sages  would  fain  admit  no  facts,  and  perceive 
rounds  for  reasoning.  But  there  will  yet  be  found  a  world 
uth,  and  that  of  the  most  sublime  character,  to  which  neither 
principles  of  number  and  quantity,  nor  the  scalpel  of  the 
;cting-room,  nor  the  entire  apparatus  of  the  laboratory,  will 
itate  any  access.  These,  from  their  connexion  with  our 
3st  nature,  their  influence  upon  human  character  and  happi- 
,  their  relation  to  our  immortal  destiny,  and  the  prerogatives 
lim  for  whom  all  beings  exist,  must  yet  assert  their  reality, 
Drtance,  and  authority.  If  they  should  be  the  last  to  yield 
le  inquisitive  spirit  of  our  philosophy,  they  will  not  be  the 
b  to  reward  and  bless  it,  when  it  has  discovered  that  humble, 
hable,  and  candid  disposition  which  is  the  pre-requisite  of 
ission  into  the  highest  school  of  the  best  and  most  impor- 

science.     It  is  altogether  a  strange,  and  surely  an  irra- 
al  process,  by  which  the  idea  of  a  Deity  has  been  detached 

1  the  perfections  of  goodness,  rectitude,  wisdom,  and  the 
•ogative  of  universal  government.  Yet  such  is  the  theoreti- 
notion  of  some,  and  the  practical,  or  rather  the  impractical 
lion  of  more.  They  recognize  nothing  but  infinite  power. 
,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God,  so  sure  it  is  that  he  must  be 
remely  wise  and  infinitely  good.     The  very  same  proofs  as 

supposed  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  infinite  power, 
w  that  wisdom  and  benevolence  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
i^er.  Even  to  form  such  a  world,  such  a  system  as  this  in 
ich  we  are  placed,  involves  other  attributes  besides  mere 
^er.  Design  is  just  as  manifest  as  power.  The  complete- 
js  of  execution  demonstrates  previous  perfection  of  idea  or 
iception.  Beyond  and  after  the  actual  execution  of  the  plan, 
olving — to  say  the  least — power,  wisdom  and  benevolence  : 

can  equally  perceive  the  evidence  of  a  superintending  mind. 
e  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another,  which  is  a  matter  of 
:t  and  observation,  ought  never  to  have  led  to  the  contradic- 
7  conclusion  tliat  the  whole  is  independent — ^but  ought,  on 
3  other  liand,  to  have  established  beyond  dispute  the  depend- 
ce  of  the  entire  system  upon  the  will  and  other  attributes  of 
3  Being  that  produced  it.   But  to  create  a  world  or  aimiverse, 
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and  then  leave  it  to  itself^  and  all  the  confusion  incident  to  oon- 
flicting  wills  and  interests^  to  all  the  casualties  and  chances  which 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  agents  must  incur,  would 
neither  comport  with  wisdom  nor  goodness^  nor  with  sny 
rational  notion  of  a  Deity.  The  immense  display  of  power  and 
wisdom  herein  made,  requires  an  end  worthy  of  the  intdlect 
which  entertained  such  a  multitudinous  conception  of  beings 
and  objects,  all  inimitably  beautiful,  exquisitely  connected  witii 
each  other,  and  from  the  least  to  the  greatest^  firom  the  meanest 
to  the  noblest,  defying  all  rivalry. 

But  such  a  world  without  law — or  law  without  an  execntiTe 
efficiency,  a  presiding  magistracy,  would  be  in  itself  a  practical 
absurdity,  and  a  state  of  things  utterly  repugnant  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  wise,  righteous,  orderly,  and  benevolent  First  Cau^ 
— such  as  all  nature  evinces  its  author  to  be.  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  if  the  universe  requires  an  infinite  cause^  an  infinite 
intelligence,  to  account  for  its  existence,  it  no  less  requires  the 
same  cause  to  account  for  its  conservation  and  government. 
Unless  we  could  conceive  of  every  object  and  being  made  infi- 
nite, and  having  the  cause  and  reason  of  its  existence  and  cob- 
tinuance  in  itself,  which  were  an  absurdity,  we  could  not  admit 
or  believe  that  any  part,  or  any  being  was  made  independent  of 
that  infinite  First  Cause,  to  which  the  whole  leads  ns.  Hence 
wc  infer  that  the  natural  world  could  not  subsist  a  moment 
longer  than  while  it  was  supported  and  regulated  1^  the 
Almighty  hand  which  formed  it.  '  Sublata  causd,  toUiiur  effedw/ 
is  an  undisputed  and  indisputable  maxim. 

The  question  of  moral  government  has  been  in  all  ages  much 
debated.  We  are  not  disposed  to  detail  theories^  or  bring 
forward  the  names  of  philosophers  who  have  endeavoured  by 
abstract  thought  to  conceive  what  the  government  of  the  worid 
involves,  or  whether  there  is  any  system  of  moral  rule  at  alL 
The  notions  of  philosophers  are  very  vague  and  very  various 
upon  these  questions ;  and  perhaps  the  plulosophical  system,  as 
it  is  styled,  comprehends  little  more  than  the  admission  of  divine 
power  to  sustain  and  keep  in  operation  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe.  The  tendency  is  to  admit  as  little  as  possible  of  moral 
government,  and  to  suppose  all  laws  of  this  kind  as  indefinite 
and  relaxed  as  the  inclinations  of  men  could  desire.  But  this 
theory  supplies  no  foundation  even  for  the  fixity  of  what  are 
called  laws  of  nature. 

Such  a  scheme  is  neither  rational  in  itself,  nor  respectful 
towards  the  Governor  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  even  wiw 
nor  politic  in  reference  to  men  themselves  :  for  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  moral  government,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  the 
honour  of  our  divine  Ruler,  we  ought  to  be  attentive  to  its 
indications,  vigilant  of  its  laws,  and  anxious  to  approve  oorselvea 
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to  its  requirements.  There  are  moral  powers  and  capacities  in 
men — they  must  have  been  derived  from  a  being  who  recognizes 
such  powers  and  the  objects  or  relations  on  which  they  are  to 
be  exercised.  The  natural  state  of  all  human  beings  developes 
the  existence  and  the  deep  mysteries  of  conscience.  Social  rela- 
tions of  all  kinds  imply  obligations,  duties,  and  laws;  their  obser- 
vance or  violation  involves  happiness  or  misery,  reward  or  punish- 
ment. The  inference  is,  that  a  moral  system  does  exist,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  human  nature  itself,  and  its  origin  can  be  identified 
with  no  other  cause  but  that  which  called  the  human  race  into 
being.  The  existence  of  such  a  system  in  human  nature,  proves 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  a  moral  governor — for  there  is  not 
merely  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  incorporated  with 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  but  this  system  has  respect  to  our 
voluntary  actions.  It  does  not  consist  merely  in  making  the 
actions  of  men  causes  of  happiness  or  misery,  reward  or  punish- 
ment, but  in  rewarding  righteous  actions  and  punishing  wicked 
ones ;  in  making  virtue  conducive  to  human  happiness,  vice 
conducive  to  suffering.  It  does  not  annul  this  statement  to 
allow  that  the  system  now  in  operation  does  not  in  all  respects 
reach  perfection,  or  arrive  at  completeness — because  it  may  be 
a  part  of  the  divine  plan  to  reserve  that  consummation  for  a 
future  state.  It  is  quite  enough,  in  establishing  the  evidence 
of  the  system,  to  prove  that  there  exist  such  laws  of  our  nature, 
in  reference  to  voluntary  actions,  as  do  in  a  wonderful  way 
evince  a  power  beyond  mere  physical  causes,  in  executing  them- 
selves by  immediately  rewarding  or  punishing  the  agents  of 
good  or  bad  actions.  The  occurrence  of  such  results,  accom- 
panied, as  they  uniformly  are,  with  a  correspondence  of  pleasur- 
able or  painful  emotion  in  the  human  conscience,  proves  the 
existence  of  such  a  constitution  of  nature  as  is  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  moral — it  logically  follows,  that,  as  this 
takes  place  upon  system,  uniformly  and  orderly,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  primitive  arrangement  and  design  by  the  Author  of 
nature ;  and  the  inference  then  becomes  inevitable  that  he  is  a 
righteous  governor,  and  maintains  over  intelligent  beings  a 
moral  government. 

Some  philosophers  have  spoken  of  the  government  of  God 
as  consisting  in  the  simple  exercise  of  an  absolute  and  un- 
qualified benevolence.  The  objection  to  such  a  notion  is, 
that  it  places  out  of  sight  order  and  rectitude,  conformity  to 
the  supreme  will  as  the  means  of  happiness,  and  supposes 
the  Creator  and  governor  of  the  universe  simply  to  pursue 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures  without  regard  to  their  conduct 
as  regulated  by,  or  opposed  to,  his  will.  This  theory  is 
both  unphilosophical  and  irreconcileable  altogether  with  the 
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fact  of  punishment  and  suffering,  which  is  as  evident  as  the 
fact  that  virtue  is  accompanied  with  happiness.  Moreover,  in 
its  fondness  for  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  it  is  chargeable 
with  grasping  at  an  end  without  attention  to  the  means. 
To  suppose  this  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  as  well  as  infinitely 
benevolent,  is  assuredly  doing  him  no  honour.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  his  usual  procedure, 
which  invariably  adopts  means  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends, 
and  as  invariably  requires  us  to  regard  them.  Assuredly,  there- 
fore, the  Author  of  nature  has  given  us  abundant  evidence  in 
our  own  reason,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  minds,  and  in 
the  entire  dependance  of  effects  on  causes,  that  he  attains  his 
ends  by  means.  If,  then,  his  end  be  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  his  sentient  and  intelligent  creation,  yet  that 
happiness  must  not  be  separated  from  rectitude,  or  conformity 
to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  supreme  moral  Governor,  in  what- 
ever way  he  may  have  made  that  will  discoverable  by  us.  His 
laws  consult  our  happiness,  and  secure  it  by  an  eternal  con- 
nexion between  rectitude  and  felicity — sinning  and  suffering. 
But  our  first  business,  as  creatures,  or  servants,  is  with  rectitude, 
not  with  happiness ;  or  with  happiness,  not  simply  and  inde- 

Sendcntly,  but  as  an  end  which  the  eternal  Governor  has 
ecreed  we  shall  attain  only  through  the  means  of  rectitude. 
These  observations  may  serve  to  show  that  reason  may  safely 
conclude  upon  the  existence  of  a  moral  government,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  Author  of  our  nature  is  a  Being  possessed  of 
moral  attributes  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  fullest  exercise 
over  his  intelligent  creation.  So  much,  at  least,  may  be  pro- 
noimced  clear  and  certain  to  those  who  deem  the  subject  worthy 
of  close  and  deep  attention.  Those  who  will  not  thmk  deeply, 
humbly,  and  candidly  upon  it,  may  be  expected  to  take  up  with 
superficial  and  inconsistent  theories,  as  prejudicial  to  their  own 
highest  interests,  as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  the  Deity. 
Those  who  question  the  fact  of  a  moral  government  altogether^ 
must  cither  be  persons  v)hose  vnsh  is  father  to  the  thought,  or 
those  whose  attention  has  never  been  given  to  the  inquiry — an 
inqiiirj',  we  will  not  say,  equal  in  importance  to  any  other 
which  lias  been  so  happy  as  to  command  their  attention — ^but 
infinitely  transcending,  in  interest  to  themselves,  every  other 
subject  into  which  they  may  have  inquired.  If  they  admit  that 
it  was  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  occupy  his  thoughts  with  the  con- 
ception, and  his  attributes  of  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence 
with  the  creation  of  such  a  world  as  this,  they  cannot  deem  it 
unworthy  of  him  to  govern  it  righteously.  Ilather,  they  must 
infer  that  the  production  of  the  universe  involved  the  obligation 
of  both  caring  for  it  and  directing  all  its  agencies,  according  to 
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the  several  properties  imparted  to  them,  and  the  laws  under 
which  they  are  placed,  to  the  consummation  he  has  designed. 
The  continuance  of  the  natural  constitution,  undisturbed  and 
unimpaired  to  the  present  moment,  proves  that  the  government 
is  still  proceeding,  and  that  the  final  end  of  the  Creator  is  not 
yet  complete.  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  infinite  Being,  who  is  under  no  necessity  of  hastening  the 
completion  of  his  designs,  whose  plan   at  present  developed, 
shows  a  connexion  with  the  future,  and  whose  endowments  of 
intelligent  creatures  qualify  them  for  that  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.     No  valid  presumption  can  be  found  against 
such  an  issue  of  the  present  system  of  things,  and  every  positive 
intimation   which  reason   can   derive,  from  the  most    careful 
examination  of  the  entire  system,  is  in  its  favour.   There  is  now 
a  rewarding  and  punishing  of  actions  by  the  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  since  this  implies  government,  it  is  far  more  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  the  government  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  which  are  palpable  to  our  under- 
standings, than  to  infer,  that  the  Supreme  Governor  recognizes 
no  such  rules,  and  that  our  consciousness  of  them  is  a  matter  of 
accident  and  chance. 

The  best  ethical  system  of  the  schools  may  be  said  to  have 
established,  by  unanswerable  reasons,  the  fundamental  facts  and 
principles  of  a  moral  government,  though  they  left  their  disciples 
painfully  at  fault  in  the  working  out  in  life  and  action  the  rules 
and  motives,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  such  a  system  supposes. 
The  adaptation  of  the  theory  of  a  moral  government,  in  the 
abstract,  to  the  condition  of  imperfect  and  lapsed  intelligences, 
is  a  business  of  quite  another  kind.  To  proceed  with  this  by 
the  light  of  mere  reason,  is  not  merely  perilous  and  presump- 
tuous— ^it  is  hopeless,  and  must  prove  nugatory.  The  predica- 
ment to  which  it  reduces  us,  shows  the  necessity  for  an  extra* 
ordinary  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  gives  occasion  for  that 
supernal  display  of  divine  benevolence  which  is  explained  by 
revelation,  and  embodied  in  redemption.  The  neglect  of  this 
supernatural  expedient  for  attaining  the  ends  of  the  divine 
benevolence  in  moral  government,  cannot  be  charged  upon 
those  ancient  moralists,  who  did  their  best  to  arrange  a  system 
that  might  subserve  the  ends  of  social  virtue,  and  individual 
wellbcing ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  who  have  enjoyed 
the  additional  advantage  of  revelation.  By  too  many  of  this 
class  the  christian  system  has  been  intentionally  neglected,  and 
fruitless  theories  have  been  vamped  up,  which  were  fitter  for  a 
heathen  age  than  for  a  christian — theories,  which  are  as  void  of 
consistency  with  themselves  and  with  the  entire  of  human  nature, 
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as  destitute  of  support  to  halting  virtue^  and  consolation  or  hope 
to  sinning  and  suffering  humanity. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  not  a  writer  of  this 
class.  His  views  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
revealed  religion,  and  include  the  whole  history  of  man's 
redemption.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  this  part  of  the  divine  moral 
government  which  Dr.  Kerns  endeavours  to  elucidate  and 
enforce,  than  what  previous  writers  generally  have  taken  as 
moral  science.  He  accordingly  accepts  the  foundations  as 
already  established  by  such  writers  as  Butler,  Paley,  and  others, 
and  proceeds  at  once  to  illustrate  the  divine  moral  attributes,  as 
displayed  in  the  government  of  angels  and  of  men,  and,  as  the 
author  supposes,  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  other  worlds. 
His  general  view  of  the  subject  is  comprised  in  the  following 
short  extract : — 

*  As  the  works  of  creation  unfold  to  us  sublime  views  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  Deity,  so  the  government  of  God,  in  connexion  with  intelli- 
gent creatures,  furnishes  some  of  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  his  moral 
character.  Of  this  the  sacred  volume  is  the  grand  repository  :  we  have 
there  not  only  a  history  of  his  dealings  with  mankind,  and  a  declaration 
of  those  principles  by  which  he  wiD  govern  the  world  till  the  end  of 
time,  but  also  the  future  destiny  of  our  race>  and  even  some  intimations 
concerning  the  state  of  other  intelligences.  In  the  following  remarks 
on  the  divine  administration,  we  acknowledge  our  entire  dependance 
on  this  source  :  beyond  it  we  know  nothing ;  we  have  therefore  drawn 
freely  from  its  sacred  treasures,  and,  lighted  by  the  lamp  of  revealed 
truth,  have  ventured  to  contemplate  those  movements  of  the  Supreme 
Governor,  which  illustrate  his  moral  attributes. 

'From  the  power  and  majesty  which  are  universally  admitted  as 
belonging  to  the  Divine  Being,  we  must  be  conscious  that  our  hopes  for 
time  and  eternity  are  deeply  involved  in  his  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  con- 
sequently, an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  his  moral  government  most 
be  interesting  and  important  to  the  heirs  of  immortality.  By  it  we 
behold  the  mode  of  his  former  operations,  the  rule  of  his  present  agency, 
and  the  principles  on  which  he  will  act,  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things. 

'Our  object  being  to  lead  the  reflecting  mind  to  a  profitable  meditation 
on  the  Divine  government,  and  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
polemical  theology  is  not  the  most  profitable,  we  have  studiously  avoided, 
as  much  as  we  considered  warrantable  without  compromise,  or  incon- 
sistence with  the  design  of  the  work  ;  and  when  we  have  on  one  or  two 
occasions  introduced  a  controverted  subject,  it  was  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  some  great  principle  of  the  imperial  administration  of  God/ 
— Preface,  pp.  7,  8. 

We  must  confess  that  this  mode  of  discussing  the  fact,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  God^s  moral  government,  does  not  comport 
with  our  ideas  of  the  object  which  every  such  treatise  should 
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keep  in  view.     If  the  design  of  the  author  is  simply  to  elucidate 
the  revelations  of  God  contained  in  his  book,  he  should  not 
profess  to  give  us  a  treatise  on  the  general  subject  of  moral 
government,  since  such  a  profession  necessarily  leads  us  to  expect 
an  attempt  both  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  moral  government,  and 
its  harmony  with  the  entire  nature  of  man,  and  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.     A  mere  statement  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
revelation  is  not  calculated  to  convince  the  sceptic,  nor  remove 
the  difficulties  which  even  christians  acknowledge  they  feel  in 
solving  the  problems  which  the  belief  of  such  a  system  suggests 
to  them.     The  moral  government  of  God  must  have  preceded 
revelation,  and  the  events  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  government  must  be  laid  as  foundations  for  reve- 
lation, or  as  occasions  justifying  and  requiring  its  interposition. 
Otherwise,  our  views  are  chargeable  with  incompleteness.     To 
begin  with  revelation,  is  very  much  like  constructing  the  roof 
before  we  have  laid  the  foundation,  or  ascertained  the  extent  of 
the  building.     The  principal  service  which  all  treatises  upon 
moral  government  can  be  expected  to  render  to  the  cause  of 
truth  is,  in  our  view,  to  prepare  the  way  for  revelation,  first  by 
proving  its  necessity,  and  next  by  evincing  its  harmony  with  all 
those  principles  of  our  own  nature  and  facts  of  divine  Providence 
which  exist  confessedly  independent  of   the  revealed  system. 
These  are  the  facts  which  weigh  most  with  speculative  and  in- 
quisitive minds,  and  which  it  is  not  wise  in  a  christian  philo- 
sopher to  avoid  or  slight.     The  moral  government  exhibited  in 
revelation,  even  to  secure  the  steady  confidence  and  enlightened 
approbation  of  believers,  must  be  shown  to  harmonize  with  the 
constitution  of  things  in  nature,  or  else  it  cannot  long  retain  its 
hold  upon  the  faith  of  mankind ;  and  to  give  it  complete  success 
against  the  spirit  of  philosophical  infidelity,  its  minute  and  com- 
plete consistency,  at  least  in  all  fundamental  and  important 
principles,  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature,  must  be  clearly 
and  powerfully  evinced.     This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  disarming  the  objector  to  revelation,  and  the 
very  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  way,  in  which  works  on  the 
moral  government  of  God  can  be  of  efficient  service  to  true 
religion.     After  we  have  done  homage  to  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation, under  the   conviction   of  its  divine  origin,   and  have 
honestly  placed  ourselves  under  its  tuition,  we  have  done  with 
reason  as  a  final  rule,  and  must  submit  ourselves  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  divine  and  infallible  teacher,  from  whom  there  is  no 
appeal — this  is  theology — the  science  both  of  God  and  from  God. 
But  this  is  altogether  another  school  of  instruction,  differing  in 
toto  from  the  spirit  of  that  in  which  the  principles  of  moral 
science  must  be  discussed,  aye,  and  established  too,  before  we 
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can  safely  venture  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  dogmatic  instructions 
of  theology.  It  is  very  pious,  no  doubt,  to  attribute  all  the 
honour  of  elucidating  moral  government  to  the  oracle  of  revela- 
tion, and  to  allege  that  ^  we  know  nothing  beyond  it/  But  this 
will  never  be  admitted  by  the  ethical  philosopher ;  it  is  not 
strictly  true ;  and  can  never  remove  the  diflferences  which  the 
disciple  of  the  inductive  philosophy  imagines  he  discovers  be- 
tween the  facts  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  revelation.  We 
must  come  down  to  the  plain  level  of  facts,  experience,  and  con- 
sciousness, if  we  hope  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  benefit  man- 
kind, and  promote  the  glory  of  God.  And  why  should  we  not? 
It  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  end  we  seek ;  it  may  be  done  with 
honour  and  with  success.  Examples  are  numerous  and  splendid 
of  the  ability  with  which  the  consistency  of  this  revealed  system 
of  moral  government  with  the  facts  of  nature  may  be  vindicated. 
Butler,  Balguy,  Shuttleworth,  and  many  others  have  trium- 
phantly vindicated  the  moral  government  of  God,  by  thus  show- 
ing the  consistency  of  the  revealed  system  with  the  facts  and 
laws  of  the  universe.  But  then  by  all  these  writers  a  moral 
system  is  first  recognised  as  in  existence  and  operation,  prior  to 
the  intervention  of  that  divine  expedient  which  contemplates 
man  as  fallen  from  moral  rectitude,  as  incapable  thereby  of  ever 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  strict  justice,  and  as  being  cast 
helpless  and  guilty  upon  the  sovereign  mercy  and  grace  deve- 
loped in  the  revealed  system.  It  is  therefore  hot  to  set  up  and 
establish  a  moral  system  of  government  that  revelation  inter- 
poses, but  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  man's  de- 
fection, and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Divine  benevolence^  in  a 
method  altogether  sui  generis,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
previous  system,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  its  principles  and 
requirements. 

The  adoption  of  the  revealed  system,  or  the  revealed  addition 
to  the  previous  system  of  moral  government,  places  the  moral 
philosopher  upon  altogether  new  ground.  The  scene  and  the 
system  are  then  entirely  changed ;  and  it  is  in  proving  the  con- 
sistency of  the  revealed  appendix  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
already  existing,  that  his  chief  labour  is  required.  Then  if  he 
labom's  skilfully,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  labour  successfully. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Kerns  has  not  directed  his  researches  and 
his  reasonings  to  this  view  of  the  subject — since,  though  confes- 
sedly the  most  arduous,  it  is  incomparably  the  most  important 
and  desirable.  For  what  he  has  done,  however,  we  tender  him 
our  cordial  thanks.  His  work  is  composed  in  the  best  spirit,  and 
displays  respectable  ability,  though  it  does  not  exhibit  and  en- 
force those  views  of  the  general  subject  which  have  been  brought 
forward  by  a  host  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  philosophers. 
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The  author  professes  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Arminian  qrstem  of 
theology,  and  appears  to  be  almost  an  exclusive  admirer  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  as  an  expositor  of  the  sacred  volume.  How  far  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  divine  system  may 
be  expected  from  such  a  quarter^  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves;  only  taking  occasion  to  intimate  that 
there  are  other  writers  in  our  language^  of  no  mean  name^ 
whose  general  views  on  the  system  of  moral  government 
would  have  assisted  Dr.  Kerns  in  perfecting  his  own — ^writers, 
too^  whose  deference  to  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  insight 
into  its  meaning,  might  entitle  them  to  be  consulted  in  con* 
nexion  with  his  &vourite  commentator. 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  be  thought  unkind  or  ungene- 
rous towards  a  writer  who  differs  from  ourselves  merely  in  some 
of  the  details  of  revelation.  His  general  views  are  creditable  alike 
to  his  judgment  and  his  heart :  and  his  efforts  to  exalt  the  honour 
of  Grod  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  divine  word  merit  our 
warmest  approbation.  We  feel  confident  that  every  sincere 
christian  wiU  be  gratified  to  find  a  writer  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  redemption^ 
so  earnest  in  the  enforcement  of  its  truths,  and  so  anxious  to 
extend  its  salutary  influence  in  society.  The  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  readers  compels  us  to  add,  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  present  work  any  thing  Uke  a  philosophical  treatise^ 
on  the  entire  system  of  Ood^s  moral  government^  or  a  disquisi- 
tion showing  the  harmony  of  revelation  with  the  laws  of  our 
moral  nature.  It  is  a  warm-hearted,  pious,  and  discursive  treatise 
on  the  moral  perfections  and  the  gracious  dispensation  of  Grod, 
as  these  are  eidiibited  in  the  sacred  history.  The  work  forms  a 
suitable  companion  and  excellent  conclusion  to  the  previous  pro- 
duction, entitled  ^  The  Arcana  of  Nature  Revealed,*  by  the  same 
author,  which  we  formerly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 


Art.  VI .  Historical  Memoir  of  a  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  1806, 
hy  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Adair,  G.C.B,,  with  a  Selectionfrom 
his  Despatches,  Published  by  permission  of  the  proper  authorities. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.     1844. 

In  noticing  this  volume,  we  are  not  going  to  carry  our  readers 
into  the  crooked  mazes  of  Austrian  poUtics.  That  power,  which 
Ues  so  compact  upon  the  map  of  Europe, — ^which  comprises  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  ItaUan  peninsula,  the  most  valuable  pro- 
vinces on  the  Adriatic  shores,  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and 
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Hungary,  the  spoils  of  Poland,  the  supremacy  over  Germany, 
and  a  sort  of  pretended  succession  to  the  Caesars  of  the  western 
empire,  has  no  longer  the  genius  of  Charlemagne,  nor  the  am- 
bition of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  animate  it.  Austria  is  in  fact 
settling  upon  its  lees  as  the  China  of  Europe, — the  grand  empress 
of  conservatism,  the  ponderous  obstacle  to  intellectual  and  general 
progress,  which,  in  an  upward  direction,  her  thirty  millions  of 
subjects  might  at  times  be  disposed  to  make.  She  has  neyer 
very  well  succeeded  as  a  belligerent.  Her  armies  may  be  im- 
mense ;  but  it  is  not  to  them  immediately,  that  she  owes  her 
territorial  aggrandizement.     It  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  Maximilian, 

or  older, — 

Bella  gerant  alii, — ^tu  felix  Austria  nube  I 

Nor,  will  it  strike  the  reader,  as  otherwise  than  remarkable, 
that  the  entire  character  of  the  nation,  should  have  been,  with 
regard  to  its  aggressions,  feminine  rather  than  mascuUne.  The 
sword  has  now  and  then  plundered  her,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Frederick,  called  by  courtesy  the  Great,  when  he  appropriated 
Silesia;  but  with  regard  to  depriving  others  of  what  belonged  to 
them,  she  has  always  looked  to  a  petticoat  system  for  success. 
She  has  coquetted,  flattered,  scolded,  lied,  bribed,  purloined, 
smuggled,  purchased  stolen  goods  at  inadequate  prices.  Mar- 
riages have  been  to  her  what  battles  have  been  to  other  people. 
Through  intrigues  and  cabinet  robberies  she  has  grown  great. 
Venus  and  Hymen,  and  not  Mars  or  Bellona,  would  have  been 
the  tutelary  divinities  on  her  standards,  had  she  existed  before 
the  christian  era.  We  are  not  sure  that  similar  characteristics 
may  not  be  traced  out  in  her  social  and  domestic  organization. 
The  imperial  government  seems  a  kind  of  grandmother  tyran- 
nizing over  an  enormously  large  family.  Like  an  old  lady,  its 
predilections  are  all  on  the  side  of  antiquity.  Nothing  has  gone 
on  well  since  the  happy  days  when  she  was  young,  and  of  course 
the  wisest  among  women.  Her  appearance  may  be  really  very 
venerable :  but  her  sceptre  is  an  ubiquitous  walking-stick, 
poking  into  every  conceivable  detail  of  family  afi'airs.  We  have 
ourselves  the  most  sincere  reverence  for  hoary  hairs, — especially 
when  found  ^  in  the  ways  of  righteousness.^  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  grey  procuress,  a  beldame,  painted  and  powdered,  as 
we  see  in  old  mansion-house  portraits, — a  crusty  duenna,  whose 
mouth  is  fiill  of  false  teeth,  and  real  maledictions, — ^whose 
trembling  fingers  hold  the  distaff  of  a  dark  destiny, — such  an 
object  will  and  must  ever  have,  we  candidly  confess,  our  cordial 
detestation.  Austria,  we  conceive,  answers  to  this  typical  repre- 
sentation,— whether  we  contemplate  her  upon  a  minute  or  a 
mighty  scale ; — whether  in  the  seizure  of  the  Buccovina,  or  the 
occupation  of  Gallicia, — whether  in  the  extinction  of  the  glories 
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of  y enice^  or  the  annihilation  of  the  Calixtines^ — ^whether  in  the 
imprisonment  of  her  patriots,  the  suppression  of  her  press^  the 
firaudful  debasement  of  her  circulating  medium^  and  the  pro- 
digious roguery  of  almost  all  her  monetary  proceedings^ — for 
which  Prince  Mettemich  has  no  other  palliation  to  offer^  than 
the  universal  bankruptcy  of  his  finances. 

With  this  effete^  ignorant^  obstinate^  and  superstitious  power^ 
it  has  always  been  the  delight  of  tories  to  sympathize.  Their 
mutual  pulsations  beat  and  throb  in  the  most  wondrous  harmony. 
When  the  Bourbons  were  cast  out  from  France^  Vienna  was  to 
be  the  paradise  for  our  aristocracy^  instead  of  Paris.  Pomp^ 
parade^  and  etiquette,  took  refuge  there.  George  the  Thirds 
himself  the  impersonation  of  an  oligarchy,  used  to  think  with  a 
sigh,  that  civilization,  by  which  he  meant  despotism,  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Seine  to  the  Danube.  Whigs  were  only  a  trifle 
better  in  this  respect  than  their  opponents.  In  their  dream 
about  the  balance  of  Europe,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  grand 
Autocrat  of  Schonenbrunn,  shone  forth  from  the  firmament  of 
politics  as  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Hence,  when  the 
ministry  of  the  Talents  took  the  helm  of  these  kingdoms,  Charles 
James  Fox  dispatched  our  author  as  one  of  his  most  confidential 
envoys  to  the  emperor  Francis.  Bounaparte  at  Austerhtz  had 
humbled  in  the  dust  the  united  eagles  of  Russia  and  Germany. 
The  peace  of  Presburg  transferred  not  a  few  plumes  to  the  con- 
queror, whose  pride  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  hollow  submis- 
sions, worthless  words,  or  empty  fame.  An  alliance  recently 
formed  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  for  certain  specific 
objects,  still  continued ;  although  as  to  its  offensive  aspect  to- 
wards France,  there  remained  nothing  to  glory  in  beyond  the 
expense  of  subsidies,  and  the  discomfiture  of  another  continental 
confederacy.  We  at  length  professed  to  have  learned  so  much 
wisdom  that  no  more  loans  would  be  forthcoming.  Sir  Robert 
Adair,  however,  was  to  express  on  all  occasions,  '  our  most  per- 
fect goodwill  to  Austria,  and  tranquillize  her  perfectly  with 
regard  to  any  apprehension  she  might  entertain  of  our  getting 
her  into  a  scrape  for  the  purposes  of  Russia  and  England^  or 
even  for  that  of  the  general  advantage  of  Europe.'  Yet  the  pos- 
sibility of  not  being  able  to  satiate  or  concihate  Napoleon  was 
to  be  suggested  to  her;  in  about  the  same  base  cringing  tone 
and  spirit,  that  an  opulent  dowager  is  informed  by  her  coach- 
man,  that  unless  the  pole  of  her  carriage  is  mended,  the  whole 
equipage  will  break  down  and  place  in  peril  the  necks  of  all 
parties.  Few  things  are  more  sickening  to  our  taste,  than  our 
foreign  diplomacy,  whenever  we  have  had  to  deal  with  crowned 
heads.  Lord  Amherst  came  back  from  Pekin,  and  veiy  pro- 
perly, because  he  refused  to  perform  the  degrading  ceremonial 
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of  the  Ki-tow^  and  bump  his  forehead  nine  times  on  the  gronnd 
before  the  celestial  descendant  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  really 
when  the  difference  is  allowed  for^  between  central  Europe  and 
extreme  Asia^  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  representatives  of 
these  islands^  in  their  treatment  of  royal  and  imperial  potentatei^ 
not  so  very  far  from  home^  have  exhibited  a  general  demeanour 
quite  as  base  or  servile^  as  that  which  was  demanded  by  tiie 
semi-barbarian  Tartar.  Who  would  imagine^  from  the  mindng 
manners  and  supplicatory  voices  of  our  ambassadors^  that  we 
were  soUcitingthe  honour  of  rescuing  corrupt  governments  from 
destruction,— of  discharging  their  debts,  pensioning  their  princes, 
or  paying  their  armies  ?  The  plain  state  of  the  case  was  just 
this.  The  French  victor  was  welding  into  one  vast  edifice  of 
empire,  about  seventy  millions  of  his  fellow  creatures.  A  wuTi 
which  had  commenced  for  mere  party  purposes,  had  now  come 
to  wear  the  character  of  involving  the  independence^  or  even  the 
existence,  of  nearly  all  other  neighbouring  nations.  An  obvious 
policy  would  have  been  for  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Ghreat  Bri- 
tain, Sicily,  Sweden,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to  have  all  acted 
together,  as  one  people,  against  the  common  invader.  Oliver 
Cromwell  would  have  told  them  so,  in  plain,  blunt,  unequivocal 
language :  and  they  would  have  probably  listened  to  him,  as 
Mazarine  and  his  contemporaries  did  under  much  less  alarming 
circumstances.  If  they  would  not  hearken  to  straightforward 
honest  suggestions, — ^then  the  next  best  plan  would  have  been 
to  let  them  alone,  —  to  husband  and  not  waste  our  own 
insular  resources, — ^to  have  coerced  the  false  monarchs  of  the 
continent  to  befriend  popular  rights  and  evoke  the  spirit  of 
hberal  institutions, — ^to  have  won,  under  divine  Providence^  the 
best  terms  in  our  power,  either  by  land,  or  sea,  or  non-interven- 
tional  foreign  poUcy, — and  to  have  made  our  fellow  subjects  so 
happy  at  home,  as  that  the  humblest  classes  should  have  felt 
they  had  something  worth  struggUng  for.  The  foreign  minister 
surely  hesitated  and  succumbed  far  more  than  suited  tiie  genuine 
grandeur  of  his  position.  His  genius  quailed  before  the  sneers 
and  criticisms  of  that  section  of  his  former  admirers,  who  had 
seceded  from  his  ascendancy  to  follow,  after  Edmund  Burke. 
They  considered  him  as  about  to  undergo  the  test  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  British  statesman.  There  would  be  put  to  the  proo^ 
they  thought,  the  consistency  of  his  opposition  to  the  war  system 
of  his  predecessor,  with  his  old  opinions,  as  an  advocate  for  the 
European  policy  of  King  William  the  Third. 

Amidst  all  this,  there  was  just  ^  much  ado  about  nothing/ 
Sir  Robert  Adair  had  always  been  a  particular  friend  to  the  gr^ 
whig  statesman,  and  had  supported  him  in  particular  against 
those  headstrong  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  inflamed  the 
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military  mania  of  France^  and  cost  this  country  more  men  and 
money  than  ever  the  American  war  had  done.     When,  however, 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  turned  out  to  be  little  better  than  waste 
paper,  and  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon,  already  alluded  to,  had 
rendered  the  case  one  of  life  or  death,  an  envoy  at  Vienna  could 
scarcely  do  more  than  act  as  a  spy ;  or,  to  speak  less  offensively, 
he  was  forced  to  become  a  mere  collector  and  transmitter  home 
of  secret  intelligence.      Austria  had  no  longer  a  will  of  her 
own;    nor  had  her  faithless,    haughty,    vacillating    conduct, 
merited  a  better  fate.     In  England,  the  new  administration 
managed  as  badly  as  their  predecessors ;  never  deigning  to  think 
how  they  might  ameliorate  the  hard  lot  of  their  own  country- 
men, except  with  regard  to  the  Enlistment  Bill,  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  attempts  at  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Abroad,  they  were  ready  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  rather  than 
press  upon  the  delicate  feelings  of  mortified  sovereigns :  whilst 
at  home, — woe  to  the  persons  and  purses  of  honest  loyal  lieges. 
Lord  Henry  Petty  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  Assessed 
Taxes,  Customs,  and  Excise,  besides  his  duplication  of  the  In- 
come Tax,  accompanied  by  another  loan  of  twenty  millions ! 
The  aggregate  supplies  of  that  year  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  £67,800,000 : — and  for  what  purpose  ?     Holland  succumbed 
under  the  comparatively  mild  usurpation  of  Louis  Bounaparte,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Napoleon.     That  ambitious  person- 
age was  casting  his  eye  rcTand  all  Europe  to  ascertain  where  he 
could  reap  fresh  laurels,  or  from  whence  he  could  most  effectu- 
aUy  wound  our  pride,  or  our  commerce.     It  was  said,  that  he 
considered  himself  destined  for  universal  dominion:    and  he 
undoubtedly  laughed  at  the  pecuniary  efforts  of  his  adversaries. 
In  vain  was  the  prosperity  of  our  middle  classes  almost  crushed 
by  an  oppressive  Treasury,  that  foreign  cabinets  might  at  length 
grow  timely  wise.     St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  were 
once  more  to  be  the  centres  of  hope,  and  the  fountains  of 
despair.     Money  alone  proved  insuflScient  to  resuscitate  defunct 
corpses;   although  it  seemed  to  galvanize   each  in  its   turn. 
Prussia  first  exhibited  some  such  convulsive  motion.     She  hap- 
pened still  to  possess  a  monarch  with  more  zeal  than  discretion : 
and,  on  the  9th  of  October,  his  manifesto  appeared.     The  French 
emperor  offered  no  other  reply  than  the  bayonet.  His  victories  at 
Saalfeldt,  Jena,  and  Auerstadt,  scattered  the  squadrons  of  Frede- 
rick William,  and  deprived  him  of  Saxony.  Sir  Robert  Adair  well 
describes  the  thunderclaps,  which  these  events  proved  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Francis.     For  what  purpose,  we  again  ask, 
had  our  financial  follies  been  perpetrated  ?  Berlin  had  to  receive 
Davoust  and  his  conquering  legions.     The  citizens  of  that  capi- 
tal crouched  at  the  very  feet  of  their  new  master ;  so  much  so, 
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that  he  raised  a  new  regiment  from  amongst  them^ — encouraging 
their  enlistment  by  a  proclamation  '  resembling  those  addrc^sei^ 
in  which  English  recruits  are  allured  to  some  hazardous  service !' 
Pomerania  readily  capitulated.  Hanover  and  Westphalia  sooa 
followed  their  example^  thus  extending  the  frontiers  of  France 
to  the  Weser.  Hesse  Cassel  and  Silesi|i  were  also  overran; 
and  at  Posen  the  formation  of  a  patriotic  army  for  the  deliveranoe 
of  Poland  was  proposed^  which  made  Austria  again  turn  pale; 
whilst  the  British  envoy  cautiously  opened  our  purse-8tring% 
to  pay  a  few  discontented  troops  here^  or  prevent  a  disbandment 
of  others  there, — just  when  it  was  of  no  use  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept to  throw  away  our  money,  and  to  excite  cupidity.  Bossm 
at  length  roused  herself, — also,  when  it  was  too  late.  Her 
armies  moved  upon  the  Vistula,  to  be  beaten  back  by  Murat. 
Warsaw  quickly  fell.  Its  batteries  were  turned  upon  the 
retreating  Calmucks ;  whose  entrenchments  were  again  forced 
near  the  Urka,  after  an  obstinate  conflict.  Buonaparte  mean- 
while fastened  the  gaze  of  a  basilisk  upon  Vienna.  Her  horrified 
sovereign  could  only  protest  that  he  would  do  exactly  what  he 
was  bidden,  notwithstanding  the  presence  at  his  court  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  George  the  Third ;  whom  Napoleon  justly  deemed 
his  most  determined  enemy.  He  not  only  accused  his  majesty  of 
inflaming  other  princes  against  him,  but  he  inveighed  in  strong 
terms  against  the  mode  in  which  England  asserted  her  supposed 
rights  as  mistress  of  the  ocean.  'In  retaliation  of  this  odious 
tyranny,  he  promulgated  from  Berlin  his  blockade  of  the  British 
Islands,  when  he  had  not  even  the  means  of  enforcing  it  against  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  prohibiting  all  commerce  and  communication 
with  those  territories ;  menacing  with  captivity  all  British  sub- 
jects ;  commanding  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  wherever 
it  might  be  found ;  and  of  every  article  of  our  colonial  produce, 
which  his  subjects  might  possess.^  It  has  been  truly  remarkedi 
that  considering  himself  as  master  of  the  continent,  he  indulged 
in  these  projects,  under  the  idea  that  he  should  crush  with  one 
blow  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trafiic.  But  where,  all  this  timOi 
lay  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  diplomacy?  Sir  Robert  Adair, 
doubtless,  did  the  best  he  could  do :  but  to  weave  ropes  out  of 
sand,  or  combine  Austria  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  was  a  task 
clearly  beyond  his  power.  Austria,  without  spirit  as  she  then 
shewed  herself,  should  have  been  left  to  the  fulness  of  humilia- 
tion which  the  tyrant  had  in  store  for  her.  It  would  have  been 
more  consulting  our  dignity  to  have  withdrawn  from  her  gaj 
metropolis,  and  relied  for  mere  information  upon  humbler  in- 
strumentality than  an  expensive  embassy.  It  is  notorious,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  obtained  his  best  intelligence,  through- 
out the  Peninsular  War,  from  a  cobbler  at  Irun  :  and  similar 
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Lnights  of  St.  Crispin  might  have  been  found,  we  venture  to 
magine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  of  Schonenbrunn. 
When  the  ministry  had  to  meet  parliament  before  Christmas- 
lay,  in  London,  there  was  an  outburst  of  wailing  and  recrimi- 
nation.    As  the  new  year,  1807,  drew  on,  the  misfortunes  of 
Frederick  WilUam,  together  with  our  general  continental  policy, 
underwent  free  discussion.     It  was  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the 
former  had  treated  us  just  as  the  emperors  Francis  and  Alex- 
ander were  about  to  do ;  namely,  in  consulting  for  their  own 
■elfish  interests  first,  and  getting  as  much  out  of  us  as  they 
OQuld.     What  else,  we  would  again  enquire,  was  to  be  expected 
firom  Polish  spoliators?     Nevertheless,  although  there  are  no 
lessons  equivalent  to  those  of  personal  experience,  it  is  often 
necessary,  that  even  those  should  be  repeated,  with  an  amount 
of  reiteration  perfectly   incomprehensible   to  the   uninitiated. 
Prussia  pretending  to  renounce  all  idea  of  ever  appropriating 
Hanover,  our  stolid  sovereign  proceeded  once  more  to  lavish 
pecimiary  grants,  together  with  large  supplies  of  arms  and  stores ; 
besides  subsidizing  Ssveden,  and  continuing  to  coax  and  stroke 
the  imperial   crest  of  humbled  Austria.     Notwithstanding   a 
repulse  of  Ney,  the  loss  of  Dantzic  and  the  grand  engagement  of 
Friedland  at  length  undeceived  the  most  bUnded.     It  was  now 
plain,  that  there  was  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  princes.  Konings- 
berg  had  surrendered.     Frederick  William  struck  his  forehead 
in  despair,  and  was  seen  pacing  the  streets  of  Memel  a  perfect 
maniac,  unconscious  of  public  observation.     But  at  least  there 
still  remained  Russia,  all  the  world  exclaimed ;  so  that  John 
Bull  would  yet  have  something  for  his  outlay !  Alas  for  the 
credulity  of  mankind  !    On  the  25th  of  June,  1807,  upon  a  raft 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
met  for  an  important  arrangement.     The  strong  mind  of  course 
carried  away  the  weaker  one.     From  the  interview  of  that  day, 
grew  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  on  the  7th  of  July  following :  with  all 
its  secret  articles.     The  French  conqueror  touched  the  zenith  of 
his  glory.    Great  Britain  was  left  to  shift  for  herself.    The  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  Prussia  and 
Hanover.     Russia  was  to  be  thenceforward  a  cat^s  paw  to  Napo- 
leon, with  which  he  was  to  resist  our  maritime  ascendancy,  and 
influence  the  poUtics  of  Austria.     Sir  Robert  Adair  had  to  shut 
np  his  desk,  pack  up  his  moveables,  tear  up  his  papers  and 
cyphers,  and  abandon  his  mission  to  Vienna  ! 

The  volume  before  us  comprises  a  mass  of  correspondence 
bearing  upon  this  interesting  and  humiliating  period.  It  is 
dedicated  in  a  brief  but  affecting  address  to  Earl  Grey,  as  a 
monument  of  friendship  and  intimacy  now  protracted  to  half  a 
century.    There  is  a  dulness  about  almost  all  diplomatic  collec- 
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prodiicod  no  fewer  than  three  ehiborate  lires  of  SaTonaiokii  Ik 
tlir  liiMt  six  years^  written  respectively  bv  Radelbach,  Meier, inl  |t 
It'ipp.  To  tli(.'8c  authorities  the  present  writer^  as  we  are  ia- 
forriH'd,  in  mainly  indebted;  and  he  has  likewise  availed  bimidf 
of  many  other  Hourcos  of  fact  and  opinion^  such  as  Mnntori, 
Tiraljoscbi^  Sismondi,  d'Aubigne^  &c.  The  author  observes  in 
hi.H  \trvSiiv.ii,  that 

'  Thou^li  Hinall  in  compaAs,  the  following  Life  of  Savonarola  oontiiDi 
UKin:  factH  of  liis  histon',  and  more  extracts  from  his  writings  tiiaii  exiiK 
in  any  otlicr  or  in  all  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  him  hitherto 
written.  Nothing  in  it  has  been  misstated  or  overcharged,  but  Ae 
wholr  Huhject  treated,  in  its  theological,  political,  and  philosophic^ 
lieiirtn^H,  witli  tlie  utmost  impartiality  that  the  author  conld  commtnd. 
We  now  know  that  the  work  in  which  Savonarola  was  engaged,  not- 
withMtandin^  its  tem])orary  failure,  was  of  God,  and  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  one  perHon,  liowcver  conspicuous  in  its  direction.' 

T\w.  author  opens  his  work  with  a  glance  at  the  moral  state 
of  th(*  chiir(*h  just  before  the  birth  of  Savonarola,  which  is 
worthy  of  citation,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  afford  us  a  clue  to 
thoM(*  iiuMMitivcs  ofafler-action  by  which  the  spirit  of  such  a  man 
would  necessarily  be  moved: — 

'  The  ^rief  of  the  chureh  for  the  loss  of  her  pristine  unity  was  not  to 
h(*  eonHoltnl  hy  the  lieentiounness  of  the  Vatican,  nor  was  the  uafift 
learning  of  Nieholas  the  Fifth,  sufficient  to  compensate  the  decay  of 
the  ancient  faitli.  He  nii^ht  repair,  or  rebuild  altars  and  templo— 
remove  Hiuiony  from  among  the  practices  of  his  court — sign  a  concordat 
with  the  (iernian  ehureh  : — hut  what  availed  these  or  greater  benefits, 
while  tliat  faith  had  heen  eorrupted,  and  superstition  yet  received  the 
fianetion  of  tlie  so.ealled  viear  of  Christ  ?  Only  so  recently  as  the  year 
Mr>0,  this  Huperntition  liad  heen  made  to  subserve  the  avarice  of  the 
elerp:y  and  people  of  Home.  Tlic  jubilee  had  again  been  celebrated*, 
and  sueh  multitudes  had  heen  induced  to  seek  plenary  indulgence  at  the 
tomliH  of  tlie  apostles,  tliat  many  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  chuichet, 
and  many  perished  hy  the  accidents  inseparable  from  all  great  assem- 
hlajx<*s  of  the  people.  Ninety-seven  pilgrims  were  thrown  at  onoeby 
the  pn*ssure  of  the  crowd  from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  drowned. 
'Hiese  ])hysically  were  the  victims  of  idolatrous  imposture,  bnt  there 
were  others  afar  off  who  were  spiritual  sufferers.  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
with  all  his  learning,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  the  pernicious  precedent 
of  former  ])ontifrs,  who  had  afforded  to  those  who  were  prevented  by 
personal  occasions  from  locally  attending,  the  feicilities  of  redeeming 
th(*ir  omission  at  a  distance.  Indeed,  not  only  salvation,  but  fiill  and 
complete  indulgence  for  all  manner  of  sin  and  crime  bad  been  brought 
to  every  man's  private  door.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  purchasers, 
and  the  greater  profit  of  the  venders,  both  the  jubilee  and  its  indulgences 

*  The  vain  and  im))orious  Paul  the  Second,  famous  for  his  persecution  of 
litcratun*,  und  his  avarice,  abridged  the  interval  between  the  jubilees  to  twenty^ 
live  yean. 
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Juid  frequently  been  permitted  to  every  place  in  Christendom.  Those, 
therefore,  who  would  not  or  could  not  come  to  Rome,  might  lawfully 
jBtay  away,  if  they  paid  the  price  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  at  home 
the  anticipatory  pardon  for  which,  at  a  lesser  rate,  they  must  have 
crossed  the  Alps.  In  a  word,  the  pope  was  no  longer  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  but  of  Mammon.     No  man  can  serve  both.' — p.  4. 

Precisely  at  this  period,  Girolamo  Savonarola,  whom  Luther 
classes  with  Johii  of  Hiiss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  was  destined 
to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  His  birth  took  place  at 
Ferrara,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1452,  about  three  years  and 
three  months  previous  to  that  of  John  Reuchlin.  For  the 
benefit  of  his  early  education  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
principaUy  to  his  father  and  grandfather :— the  ruggedness  of 
nis  character,  indeed,  both  as  boy  and  man,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  had  not  been  blessed  with  the  softening  influ- 
ences of  maternal  instruction. 

Many  circumstances  contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
influence  the  infant  mind  of  Savonarola.  The  physiological 
mysticism  of  his  grandfather  Michele,  by  whom  he  was  early 
initiated  in  literature, — ^the  mystical  spirit  embodied  in  Italian 
life  and  art — the  characters  and  careers  of  popes  Nicholas  V., 
Pius  II.,  and  Calixtus  III. — the  peculiar  state  of  the  church, 
and  the  canonization  of  Catherine  of  Sienna; — all  these  circum- 
stances and  events,  but  particularly  the  last,  so  famous  in  all 
subsequent  ages,  and  productive  of  such  popular  sensation  in  its 
own,  could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  poetic  and  enthusiastic  temperament  of  Savonarola.  On  the 
death  of  Michele,  the  father  determined  on  having  his  son 
Girolamo  carefully  and  liberally  instructed,  by  competent 
teachers,  in  his  native  town ;  and  we  are  told,  '  so  greatly  zea- 
lous was  he  for  the  truth,  as  well  as  so  much  accustomed  to 
investigate  its  evidences  for  himself,  that  he  was  wont,  when 
their  views  differed,  to  contend  with  his  teachers,  and  assert  his 
right  to  maintain  his  own.'  In  Greek  and  Roman  lore,  which 
hail  just  then  redawned  upon  the  world,  he  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, and,  under  paternal  guidance,  studied  logic  and  philo- 
sophy. Such  were  the  '  unworldly  yearnings,' — induced  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, — ^which  ever  accom- 
pany in  the  minds  of  ingenuous  youth,  the  first  perception  of  the 
ideal,  that  he  began  to  apprehend  in  the  system  of  things  about 
him — in  the  conduct  of  individuals  and  general  society, — ^  a  rule 
of  Uving  and  acting  repugnant  to  those  sublime  principles  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  in  the  works  of  his  masters, 
and  the  truth  of  which  he  had  recognised  in  the  aspirations  of 
his  own  better  spirit.'  Besides  Plato,  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  occupied  the  attention  of  Savonarola  to  a  great  extent. 

Vol.  XVI.  i  i 
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produced  no  fewer  than  three  elaborate  lives  of  Savonarola  in 
the  last  six  years,  written  respectively  by  Budelbach,  Meier,  and 
Bapp.  To  these  authorities  the  present  writer^  as  we  are  in* 
formed,  is  mainly  indebted ;  and  he  has  likewise  availed  liimself 
of  many  other  sources  of  fact  and  opinion,  such  as  Muratorii 
Tiraboschi,  Sismondi,  d'Aubign^,  &c.  The  author  observes  in 
his  preface,  that 

'  Though  small  in  compass,  the  following  Life  of  Savonarola  contains 
more  facts  of  his  history,  and  more  extracts  from  his  writings  than  exist 
in  any  other  or  in  all  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  him  hitherto 
written.  Nothing  in  it  has  been  misstated  or  overcharged,  bat  the 
whole  subject  treated,  in  its  theological,  political,  and  philoaoplucal 
bearings,  with  the  utmost  impartiality  that  the  author  could  command. 
We  now  know  that  the  work  in  which  Savonarola  was  eng^aged,  not- 
withstanding its  temporary  failure,  was  of  God,  and  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  one  person,  however  conspicuous  in  its  direction.' 

The  author  opens  his  work  with  a  glance  at  the  moral  state 
of  the  church  just  before  the  birth  of  Savonarola,  which  is 
worthy  of  citation,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  afford  us  a  clue  to 
those  incentives  of  after-action  by  which  the  spirit  of  such  a  man 
would  necessarily  be  moved : — 

*  The  grief  of  the  church  for  the  loss  of  her  pristine  unity  was  not  to 
be  consoled  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vatican,  nor  was  the  ample 
learning  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  sufficient  to  compensate  the  decay  of 
the  ancient  faith.  He  might  repair,  or  rebuild  altars  and  temples — 
remove  simony  from  among  the  practices  of  his  court — sign  a  concordat 
with  the  German  church  : — but  what  availed  these  or  gpreater  benefits, 
while  that  faith  had  been  corrupted,  and  superstition  yet  received  the 
sanction  of  the  so-called  vicar  of  Christ  ?  Only  so  recently  as  the  year 
1450,  this  superstition  had  been  made  to  subserve  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  The  jubilee  had  again  been  celebrated*, 
and  such  multitudes  had  been  induced  to  seek  plenary  indulgence  at  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles,  that  many  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  choiches, 
and  many  perished  by  the  accidents  inseparable  from  all  great  assem- 
blages of  the  people.  Ninety-seven  pilgrims  were  thrown  at  once  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  drowned. 
These  physically  were  the  victims  of  idolatrous  imposture,  bat  there 
were  others  afar  off  who  were  spiritual  sufllerers.  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
with  all  his  learning,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  the  pemicions  precedent 
of  former  pontiffs,  who  had  afforded  to  those  who  were  prevented  by 
personal  occasions  from  locally  attending,  the  facilities  of  redeeming 
their  omission  at  a  distance.  Indeed,  not  only  salvation,  bat  fuU  and 
complete  indulgence  for  all  manner  of  sin  and  crime  had  been  brought 
to  every  man's  private  door.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  pnrchaaen, 
and  the  greater  profit  of  the  venders,  both  the  jubilee  and  its  indulgences 

*  The  vain  and  imperious  Paul  the  Second,  famous  for  hit  pertecation  of 
literature,  and  his  avarice,  abridged  the  interval  between  the  jubilees  to  twenty- 
five  years. 
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Impelled  by  his  religious  convictions^  Savonarola  quitted 
Ferrara  secretly^  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1475,  he  found  safe 
lefoge  in  a  Dominican  monastery  at  Bologna,  whence,  the  next 
day,  he  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  father,  detailing  his 
reasons  of  such  a  step.  Here  he  was  employed  in  teaching  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  in  studying  the  works  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Cassian.  He  soon  foimd  that  the  fraternity 
with  which  he  had  joined  himself,  were  as  much  estranged  from 
ihe  principles  which  animated  him,  as  was  the  world  he  had 
abandoned.  He  was  solicitous  to  preserve  both  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  opinion.  His  tendencies  were  towards 
a  purely  personal  rather  than  a  ceremonial  religion.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  deemed  it  no  robbery  to  partake  of  that  revela- 
tion which  Augustine  fearlessly  participated  with  the  earliest 
apostles.  Absolute  submission  to  the  merciful  sovereignly  of 
Ood,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  to  divine  love,  which 
eonsecrated  him  for  one  of  his  chosen  vessels,  were  the  qualities 
which  prepared  him  to  contend  that,  not  because  of  any  previ- 
sion of  man^s  fitness  or  worthiness, — ^not  because  of  any  pre- 
existent  virtues, — but  only  because  of  Gt)d's  sovereign  will,  and 
wisdom,  and  mercy — are  either  societies  or  individuals  chosen  to 
be  the  educators  of  the  human  family. 

In  the  year  1482,  during  the  war  between  Ferrara  and  Venice, 
the  fathers  of  the  Dominican  order  were,  with  Savonarola;, 
sojourning  in  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  degli  Atiffiola,  in  Ferrara, 
whence,  for  greater  safety,  the  latter,  with  some  others,  removed 
to  Florence ;  here  it  was  arranged,  that,  in  the  Lent  of  1483 — 
the  year  of  Luther's  birth — he  should  preach  the  fast-dav  ser- 
mons. The  opportunity  long  looked  for  had  now  arrivea.  It 
was  now  to  be  seen  how  he,  whose  eloquence  had  flowed  at  the 
lecture-table,  with  profit  to  his  auditors,  would  acqtut  himself  in 
the  congregation  of  believers,  as  the  orator  of  salvation,  the 
advocate  for  Grod  and  man. 

» 

' '  'With  hopes  thus  high/  says  the  writer  of  his  life,  '  Savonarola 
ascends  the  pidpit  in  the  church  of  Lorenzo,  at  Florence.  The  congre- 
gation is  numerous ;  for  hitherto  the  preachers  have  been  sufficiently 
attractive,  and  the  new  preacher  has  much  celebrity,  and  from  him  much 
is  expected.  But  these  hopes  and  expectations  are  premature.  Savo- 
narola has  much  to  learn  before  he  is  perfect  as  an  orator.  A  constrained 
carriage,  an  ungainly  figure,  a  piping  voice,  have  little  to  please  an 
audience.  Day  after  day  the  number  of  hearers  diminishes — day  after 
day — ^till  at  length  only  twenty-five  are  left,  including  women  and  boys. 
Nor  is  Savonarola  not  aware  of  the  cause,  but  has  left  his  self-condem- 
nation on  record.  '  I  had,'  he  says,  '  neither  voice,  lungs,  nor  style. 
My  preaching  disgusted  every  one.  I  could  not  have  moved  so  much 
as  a  chicken ! ' 

Ii2 
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'  He  returned  to  his  monastery  with  feeUngs  that  may  be  conceived  Inft 
not  described. 

'  Must  Savonarola  renounce  his  hope  ?  Is  there  no  chance  of  Idi 
becoming  even  so  much  as  useful  as  a  preacher?  Is  the  pulpit  after  all 
no  probable  stage  for  the  exertions  of  a  genius,  felt,  by  the  poesesBor, 
to  be  of  the  highest  order — for  the  overflow  of  an  enthusiasm  that  ii 
consuming  his  heart,  wherein  it  had  long  concentrated  itself,  and  bea 
secretly  nourished,  like  the  scathing  lava  beneath  the  crater,  with  ibi- 
terials  of  combustion  ? — ^We  shall  see.' — ^pp.  84,  85. 

It  may  be  truly  said^  in  respect  of  the  Romisli  clmrch,  at  tihii 
period^  that  a  succession  of  apostates^  rather  than  of  apostH 
had  occupied  the  seats  of  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Pope  Siztoi 
IV.^  under  whom  Savonarola  was  now  livings  was  one  of  the 
worst  that  ever  bore  the  sacred  character.  He  had  placed  tk 
cit}'  of  Florence  under  an  interdict,  excommunicated  Lorenxo  di 
Medici^  and  publislied  a  declaration  of  war ;  but  his  menacei 
were  treated  with  scorn,  even  by  the  ecclesiastics.  They  called 
upon  France  and  Milan  to  aid  them  against  his  oppression. 
Moreover,  he  carried  the  transgression  of  nepotism  beyond  all 
former  example,  was  signally  superstitious,  and  singularly  venal, 
creating  new  offices  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  He  even  ventured 
on  oflcring  the  last  insult  to  his  court  and  his  churchy  by  raising 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  his  own  valet,  a  youth,  named  Jacopo 
di  Parma.  Dying  in  14'84,  he  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIII, 
who  had  actually  purchased  the  vote  of  the  conclave^  in  order  to 
his  election,  and  had  no  sooner  attained  it,  than  he  violated  aD 
treaties  and  oaths,  made  with  and  sworn  to  the  cardinal— 
though  he  had  bound  himself,  on  pain  of  anathema,  not  to  ex- 
ercise his  power  of  self-absolution !  Perfidy  was  common  to  the 
popes,  but  none  had  fixed  it  at  so  high  a  mark  before  I 

'  Clear  it  was,  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  approximating  iti 
climax.  How  was  a  Savonarola  likely  to  bear  these  things  ?  Shall  he  net 
preach  against  them  ?  Yes,  if  he  can ;  and  now  he  can — for  he  htf 
gained  facility,  by  such  practice  as  he  could  get,  and  has  left  untried  no 
mode  of  self-improvement.     He  is  not  one  of  those  flowers  that  veQ 
their  petals  under  the  bud,  and  let  them  wither  ere  they  blossom  and 
bring  fruit.     No !  not  fruitless  will  this  rich  heart,  full  of  love,  be  shut 
up  within  itself;  he  will  go  forth  into  the  world,  though  as  a  lamb, 
among  raging  wolves.     His  name  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  greit 
men,  in  whom  the  unconquerable  will  has  triumphed  over  phyvcil 
incapacity.     Even  his  weak  frame  is  to  become,  under  the  strong  im- 
pulse of  his  fer\'id  soul,  an  efficient  instrument,   and  the  neglected 
preacher  shall  ere  long  rise  into  an  orator,  who  shall  ultimately  be  fol- 
lowed by  applauding  thousands,  who  will  own  his  power,  not  only  by  the 
deep  silence  of  admiration,  but  by  the  violent  struggles  bf  hystorical 
passion,  and  the  more  precious  tribute  of  tears  of  conviction.' — ^p.  95. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Eighth, 
1485,  Savonarola  went  to  preach  in  Brescia.  His  mind  was  full 
of  the  scriptures,  and  the  part  he  undertook  to  expound  was 
none  other  than  the  mysterious,  spirit-stirring  Apocalypse. 
'How  his  imagination  was  fired — how  his  eloquence  was 
awakened !  Words  poured  from  him  like  water  from  the  divine 
fountain  of  life,  and  the  new  light  of  gospel  truth  surrounded 
his  brow  with  a  glory  like  the  aureola  of  saints.  He  stood 
before  the  people  as  a  prophet.  Such  without  his  announcement 
they  believed  him  to  be — for  he  brought  the  crimes  of  the 
clrnrch  to  the  judgment  of  the  book,  and  denounced  them  in 
the  language  of  God  himself.'  His  style  of  preaching,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  his  discourse,  awakened  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  who  were  not  unprepared  for  such  truths.  After  his 
success  at  Brescia,  Savonarola  qualified  himself  for  higher  efforts 
of  oratory;  and  by  frequent  preaching  and  more  sedulous  study 
of  the  scriptures,  cultivated  that  unction  of  speech,  without 
which  the  preacher  is  but  a  babbler,  however  fluent.  He  con- 
tinned  loud  in  his  lamentation  and  denunciations  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  inspiration^ 
and  not  by  the  authority  of  man. 

Prince  Pico  della  Mirandola,  happening  to  be  present  at  a 
provincial  chapter  of  the  Dominicans  of  Lombardy,  held  at 
Beggio  in  1487,  was  so  charmed  with  the  talents,  eloquence,  and 
erudition  displayed  by  Savonarola  in  the  disputation  which  then 
took  place,  that  he  conceived  a  strong  interest  in  his  favour, 
and  was  desirous  to  have  him  recalled  to  Florence.  He  there- 
fore recommended  him  strongly  to  his  friend,  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  who  invited  Savonarola  to  that  city,  and  caused  him  to 
be  installed  Prior  of  San  Marco.  Henceforth  his  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Florence. 

The  lectures  of  Savonarola  in  the  monastery  of  San  Marco,  were 
attended  by  crowds  of  hearers  of  all  ranks ;  even  men  such  as 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Girolamo  and  Dominico  Benevieri,  and 
others  of  Uke  note,  were  among  them.  He  was  bound  by  such 
associations,  both  to  the  Medici  and  the  papacy,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  undervalue.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1489,  he  began 
in  the  garden  of  the  cloister,  under  a  shrubbery  of  Damascus 
roses,  to  expound  to  a  numerous  audience  his  favourite  book— 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  effect  of  his  discourse  was,  aa 
might  have  been  expected,  very  great,  and  so  much  the  more,  aa 
now  the  external  meaus  that  appertain  to  the  finished  orator, 
were  in  his  power.  He  was  (how  different  from  his  first  attempt 
in  the  church  of  Lorenzo !)  an  extempore  preacher,  deriving 
assistance  from  scriptural  phraseology,  and  a  finished  elocution. 

Childhood,  according  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modem 
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'  He  returned  to  his  monastery  with  feelings  that  may  be  conceived  but 
not  described. 

'  Mu8t  Savonarola  renounce  his  hope  ?  Is  there  no  chance  of  lui 
becoming  even  so  much  as  useful  as  a  preacher?  Is  the  pulpit  after  all 
no  probable  stage  for  the  exertions  of  a  genius,  felt,  by  the  possesscr, 
to  be  of  the  highest  order — for  the  overflow  of  an  enthunasm  tfait  is 
consuming  his  heart,  wherein  it  had  long  concentrated  itself,  and  bees 
secretly  nourished,  like  the  scathing  lava  beneath  the  crater,  with  m* 
terials  of  combustion  ? — ^We  shall  see/ — ^pp.  84,  85. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  in  respect  of  the  Bomisli  church,  at  this 
period,  that  a  succession  of  apostates,  rather  than  of  apostki^ 
had  occupied  the  seats  of  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Pope  Sixtos 
IV.,  under  whom  Savonarola  was  now  living,  vras  one  of  tbe 
worst  that  ever  bore  the  sacred  character.  He  had  placed  the 
city  of  Florence  under  an  interdict,  excommunicated  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  and  published  a  declaration  of  war ;  but  his  menaces 
were  treated  with  scorn,  even  by  the  ecclesiastics.  They  called 
upon  France  and  Milan  to  aid  them  against  bis  oppression. 
Moreover,  he  carried  the  transgression  of  nepotism  beyond  all 
former  example,  was  signally  superstitious,  and  singularly  venal, 
creating  new  offices  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  He  even  ventured 
on  offering  the  last  insult  to  his  court  and  his  church,  by  raising 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  his  own  valet,  a  youth,  named  Jacopo 
di  Parma.  Dying  in  1484,  he  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIII., 
who  had  actually  purchased  the  vote  of  the  conclave,  in  order  to 
his  election,  and  had  no  sooner  attained  it,  than  he  violated  all 
treaties  and  oaths,  made  with  and  sworn  to  the  cardinals^ 
though  he  had  bound  himself,  on  pain  of  anathema,  not  to  ex- 
ercise  his  power  of  self-absolution !  Perfidy  was  common  to  the 
popes,  but  none  had  fixed  it  at  so  high  a  mark  before  I 

'  Clear  it  was,  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  approximating  iti 
climax.  How  was  a  Savonarola  likely  to  bear  these  things  ?  Shall  he  not 
preach  against  them  ?  Yes,  if  he  can ;  and  now  he  can — for  he  his 
gained  facility,  by  such  practice  as  he  could  get,  and  has  left  untried  no 
mode  of  self-improvement.     He  is  not  one  of  those  flowers  that  vd 
their  petals  under  the  bud,  and  let  them  wither  ere  they  blossom  and 
bring  fruit.     No !  not  fruitless  will  this  rich  heart,  full  of  love,  be  shut 
up  within  itself;  he  will  go  forth  into  the  world,  though  as  a  lamb, 
among  raging  wolves.     His  name  shall  be  added  to  the  hst  of  greet 
men,  in  whom  the  imconquerable  will  has  triumphed  over  phyvcil 
incapacity.     Even  his  weak  frame  is  to  become,  under  the  strong  im* 
pulse  of  his  fer\'id  soul,  an  efficient  instrument,   and  the  neglected 
preacher  shall  ere  long  rise  into  an  orator,  who  shall  ultimately  be  fol- 
lowed by  applauding  thousands,  who  will  own  his  power,  not  only  by  the 
deep  silence  of  admiration,  but  by  the  violent  struggles  bf  hyaterioal 
passion,  and  the  more  precious  tribute  of  tears  of  conviction.' — ^p.  95. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Eighth^ 
1485^  Savonarola  went  to  preach  in  Brescia.  His  mind  was  fiiU 
of  the  scriptures^  and  the  part  he  undertook  to  expound  was 
none  other  than  the  mysterious,  spirit-stirring  Apocalypse. 
'How  his  imagination  was  fired — how  his  eloquence  was 
awakened  !  Words  poured  from  him  like  water  from  the  divine 
fountain  of  life,  and  the  new  light  of  gospel  truth  surrounded 
bis  brow  with  a  glory  like  the  aureola  of  saints.  He  stood 
before  the  people  as  a  prophet.  Such  without  his  announcement 
they  believed  him  to  be — for  he  brought  the  crimes  of  the 
church  to  the  judgment  of  the  book,  and  denounced  them  in 
the  language  of  God  himself.^  His  style  of  preaching,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  his  discourse,  awakened  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  who  were  not  unprepared  for  such  truths.  After  his 
success  at  Brescia,  Savonarola  qualified  himself  for  higher  efforts 
of  oratory;  and  by  frequent  preaching  and  more  sedulous  study 
of  the  scriptures,  cultivated  that  miction  of  speech,  without 
which  the  preacher  is  but  a  babbler,  however  fluent.  He  con- 
tinued loud  in  his  lamentation  and  denunciations  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  inspiratioUj 
and  not  by  the  authority  of  man. 

Prince  Pico  della  Mirandola,  happening  to  be  present  at  a 
provincial  chapter  of  the  Dominicans  of  Lombardy,  held  at 
Beggio  in  1487,  was  so  charmed  with  the  talents,  eloquence,  and 
erudition  displayed  by  Savonarola  in  the  disputation  which  then 
took  place,  that  he  conceived  a  strong  interest  in  his  favour, 
and  was  desirous  to  have  him  recalled  to  Florence.  He  there- 
fore recommended  him  strongly  to  his  friend,  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  who  invited  Savonarola  to  that  city,  and  caused  him  to 
be  installed  Prior  of  San  Marco.  Henceforth  his  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Florence. 

The  lectures  of  Savonarola  in  the  monastery  of  San  Marco,  were 
attended  by  crowds  of  hearers  of  all  ranks ;  even  men  such  as 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Girolamo  and  Dominico  Benevieri,  and 
others  of  Uke  note,  were  among  them.  He  was  bound  by  such 
associations,  both  to  the  Medici  and  the  papacy,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  undervalue.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1489,  he  began 
in  the  garden  of  the  cloister,  under  a  shrubbery  of  Damascus 
roses,  to  expound  to  a  numerous  audience  his  favourite  book^ 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  effect  of  his  discourse  was^  aa 
might  have  been  expected,  very  great,  and  so  much  the  more,  as 
now  the  external  means  that  appertain  to  the  finished  orator, 
were  in  his  power.  He  was  (how  different  from  his  first  attempt 
in  the  church  of  Lorenzo  I)  an  extempore  preacher,  deriving 
assistance  from  scriptural  phraseology,  and  a  finished  elocution. 
Childhood,  according  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern, 
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times^  exhibits  phenomena  that  intimate  the  sotil^s  immortafity. 
Savonarola  was  fond  of  children ;  it  was  his  special  delight  to 
discourse  with  the  budding  intelligence  touching  divine  thingi 
aud  the  sacred  scriptures.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  visit  the 
cells  of  the  monks^  to  converse  with  them  on  spiritual  topki. 
Savonarola  was  severely  abstemious,  and  he  desired  only  the 
coarsest  and  most  patched  clothing.  The  author  of  his  '  Ufe,' 
gives  us  an  anecdote  in  reference  to  this  trait,  and  some  sabie- 
quent  remarks  on  his  moral  character,  which  are  worthy  of  notioe. 

'  Two  abbots  of  V allombrosa  were  once  conversing  with  him  about  the 
reformation  of  the  monasteries — Savonarola  glanced  at  their  oofwK 
which  were  of  beautiful  velvet,  and  smiled.  The  abbots  knew  hk 
meaning,  and  blushed — so  much  virtue  yet  remained  with  them.  At 
length,  they  gained  courage,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate.  'Brotiier 
Girolamo  !  marvel  not  at  the  fineness  of  our  cowls,  they  last  so  mudi 
the  longer !' — Whereto  the  Prior  answered :  *  What  a  pity  San  Bene- 
detto and  San  Gio  Gualbert  knew  not  this  secret !  Tliey  would  else 
have  worn  the  same.' 

'  Such  gentle  irony  was  sufficient  rebuke,  and  they  were  aflent. 

'  None  ever  doubted  of  the  chastity  of  Savonarola.     This  is  a  pmnt 

that  merits  deep  consideration.   When  preaching  at  Brescia,  Savooarbli 

had  exclaimed :  '  The  chastity  of  the  cloister  is  slain !'     Had  not  the 

celibacy  of  the  clergy  become  a  futile  pretext,  provoking  fornication  and 

adultery,  and  encouraging  concubinage  ?     Had  not  the  church  become 

a  brothel  ?     Was  not  the  church  of  Rome  even  the  mother  of  harlotB? 

Was  it  not  written  on  her  front,  blazoned  shamelessly  on  the  folds  of 

her  tiara  ?     Did  she  any  longer  attempt  to  conceal  it  ?     Was  not  the 

veil  altogether  withdrawn  ?     Innocent  the  Eighth  regarded  as  no  crime 

what  he  had  inherited  as  a  custom.    The  clergy  were  rendered  dissohite 

by  an  absurd  regulation,  which  outraged  nature  without  ministering  to 

grace,  and  violated  the  precept  of  scripture,  declaring  that '  Marriage  ii 

honourable  in  all/ — ^The  cloisters  were  grossly  immoral — most  odious 

practices  were  indulged — all   due  to  what  Luther  calls  'the  hell  rf 

celibacy.'     Savonarola  had  not  arrived  at  this  perception;  he  was  t 

monk.     He  thought  it  right  to  take  the  vow  of  diastity — ^he  had  taken 

it — and  he  kept  it.     In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  a  sincere  man ; 

and  it  was  this  which  made  him  sternly  heroic — ^which  fitted  him  for  t 

reformer — which  predisposed  him  for  the  martyr's  crown. 

'  Such  are  the  relations  in  which  Savonarola  stands  connected  with 
those  who  now  ostensibly  minister  at  the  altar  of  God,  or  afilect  to  me£- 
tate  in  the  retreats  of  piety.  He  is  a  prophet  among  priests  and  monks— 
an  apostle  in  the  midst  of  apostates — a  champion  of  truth  numbered 
with  Hars — a  behever  fallen  into  the  camp  of  practical,  if  not  th^cMretiCj 
atheists — a  victor,  ere  long  to  be  a  victim.' — pp.  145 — 146. 

During  the  Lent  of  1492,  Savonarola  visited  Bologna.,  where 
he  preached,  and  his  sermons  met  with  a  good  reception.  There 
was,  however,  much  in  his  pulpit  oratory  that  was  personal.    We 
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are  presented  with  several  instances  of  this. — Savonarola  was 
energetic  in  commending  the  Bible^  as  the  only  code  of  monds. 
The  style  of  his  pulpit  orations  was  earnest^  impassioned, 
abounding  in  exclamatory  appeals^  oftentimes  highly  figurative, 
yet  desultory  and  rambling.  At  the  conclusion,  he  would  fre- 
quently descend  from  the  pulpit  bathed  in  tears— amid  the  sobs 
and  groans  of  the  congregation. 

Savonarola  prophesied  that  a  scourge  should  visit  Italy,  and 
Fkxreuce  in  particular,  for  her  transgressions ;  and  he  persisted, 
as  by  divine  command,  in  repeatedly  admonishing  the  people  of 
the  necessity  of  a  religious  life.  He  was  wont  to  assert,  that 
fhe  death  of  Lorenzo  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  state 
xevolution  in  Florence.  Lorenzo  himself  clearly  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  some  other  influence  beside  art  and  philosophy,  namely, 
religion,  for  the  security  of  a  state ;  and  cherished  a  secret  sen- 
timent that  Savonarola  was  the  agent  divinely  appointed  to 
supply  it.  There  were  three  political  factions  in  Florence,  striv- 
ing for  supremacy. — The  first  was  named  Frateschi  (brethren), 
or  Piagnone  (mourners) ;  these  were  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  who  had  not  only  united  for  the  restoration  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  went  about  constantly  and  loudly  lamenting  the  corrup- 
tion of  morab^  and  the  decay  of  prosperity  in  the  city.  At  their 
head  was  Savonarola. — The  second  party  was  named  Compag- 
nacci,  frt)m  the  assistance  they  derived  from  companies  of  young 
nobles,  who  enlisted  themselves  in  its  service.  The  third  party 
—denominated  Bigi  (grey),  was  that  of  the  Medici.  (^  the 
three  parties,  the  first  and  third  sided  against  the  second :  and 
the  second  dreaded  the  first  more  than  the  third.  As  is  mostly 
the  case  in  the  political  arena,  more  sympathy  existra 
between  the  two  extremes^  than  between  the  mean  and  either 
opposite.  *  The  conduct,  both  of  Savonarola  and  Lorenzo,  was 
the  result  of  a  deep  instinct  in  the  nature  of  both,  and  of  a  law 
by  which  their  position  was  necessarily  regulated.  Neither  of 
them  knew  this— but  not  the  less  they  acted  on  the  obscure 
feelings  by  which  it  was  represented.  Savonarola  attracted 
Lorenzo— but  was  himself  only  repelled  by  the  advances  of  the 
political  ruler.  The  aesthetic  and  the  ascetic  man  were  mutually 
related — but  there  might  be  no  contact.' 

At  length  Lorenzo  was  thrown  on  a  sick-bed.  He  had  fre- 
quently expressed  a  desire  for  the  conversation  of  the  'true 
monk/  as  he  had  once  denominated  Savonarola,  and  now  sent  for 
him^  as  he  had  reason  to  fear  his  death  was  nigh  at  hand.  Savon- 
arola attended,  and  having  commended  him  to  the  divine  mercy, 
proceeded  to  assure  the  sufferer,  that  if  he  had  a  strong  and 
living  faith,  Grod  would  and  could  forgive  him.  Lorenzo  replied 
that  he  had  this  faith;  whereupon  Savonarola  added,  it  was 
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necessary  that  he  should  restore^  or  direct  his  sons  to  restore^ 
Trhatever  he  had  unjustly  obtained.  This  also  Lorenzo  promind. 
But  when  the  reforming  monk  demanded  that  he  should  zdn- 
state  Florence  in  authority  and  right  of  the  old  republican 
freedom^  Lorenzo  maintained  a  stubborn  silence.  Savonarob 
instantly  left  him^  it  is  even  said^  without  granting  him  absotn- 
tion.     Lorenzo  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1492. 

After  his  death,  Savonarola  stood  forth  more  prominently 
than  ever,  in  his  invectives  against  the  corruptions  of  the  pontifi- 
cal court,  the  general  depravity  of  manners,  and  the  domineef- 
ing  spirit  of  the  Medici.  Pietro  succeeded  his  father  Loremois 
the  government  of  Florence,  but  was  ill-calculated  either  to 
attain  or  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  He  was  not 
without  talent  and  humane  culture,  but  destitute  of  reflection  bxA 
decision.  He  held  the  reins  of  government  feebly,  and  puisaed 
a  policy  opposed  to  what  his  father  had  commenc^,  and  adopted 
the  counsels  of  the  inexperienced  and  the  young.  Through  Us 
misconduct  the  Medici  were  at  length  compelled  to  flee  from 
Florence,  and  sought  refuge  in  Bologna. 

'  Shortly  after  Lorenzo's  death,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  died  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  and  was  succeeded,  (as  if  to  show,  that  the  moral  apostacf 
had  not  passed  its  climax)  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  soon  applied  bimcetf 
entirely  to  the  secular  business  of  his  elevated  position,  and  relinquiahed 
even  the  appearance  of  religious  motives.  As  Roderigo  Borgia,  the 
new  pontiff,  had  already  made  himself  infamous  for  his  debaacheries, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  felt  no  shame  in  actually  pnrchaang 
the  seat  of  papal  power,  now  more  temporal  than  spiritual,  to  which  he 
had  aspired,  and  which  he  but  employed  to  the  end  of  founding  a  great 
inalienable  sovereignty  for  his  family  in  the  domains  of  the  church ;  yet 
this  man,  who  has  been  justly  called  the  scourge  of  Christendom,  and 
the  opprobrium  of  the  human  race,  was  on  his  election  by  the  people  of 
Rome  hailed  as  a  deity.  On  no  other  occasion,  it  is  sud,  had  the  Holy 
City  arrayed  herself  in  such  splendour,  or  descended  to  such  loathsome 
adulation  as  on  that,  when  she  placed  in  the  apostolical  chair  the  moat 
profligate  of  mankind — a  man  in  whom  there  was  no  sincerity,  no  shame, 
no  truth,  no  honesty,  no  faith — a  being  of  an  insatiable  spirit,  tn  im« 
measurable  ambition,  of  a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty,  and  a  worse  than 
natural  lust— in  short,  an  incarnation  of  the  satanic  spirit  itself,  who, 
having  purchased  the  vacant  chair  of  the  apostate  vicar  of  Christ, 
despised  mankind  too  much  to  flatter  their  mock  reverence  of  piety,  by 
playing  the  hypocrite  on  the  desecrated  throne  of  superstition.  But  in 
the  person  of  Charles  VIII.  (of  France),  such  men  as  Savonarola  recog- 
nized the  divinely  appointed  opponent  to  the  infernal  usurper,  who  btd 
dared  to  occupy  the  highest  station  in  God's  temple,  now  perverted  to 
the  performance  of  undisguised  evil.' — pp.  164 — 5. 

When  Charles  the  Eighth  had  advanced  against  the  Floren- 
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He  dominions,  as  far  fui  to  conquer  a  frontier  town,  Savonarola 
as  appointed  one  of  an  embassy  of  five  orators  deputed  to  de- 
tind  of  him  the  restoration  of  Pisa.  His  address  to  the  king, 
ithout  premeditation,  as  given  in  the  '  Life,^  tends  to  impress 
I  with  a  high  notion  of  the  abilities  and  sterling  character  of  the 
lan.  In  the  name  of  the  embassy  he  saluted  Charles  not  only 
I  the  servant  and  delegate  of  God,  who  for  high  designs  was  to 
npear  in  Italy,  but  withal,  reminded  him  of  the  duty  that  be- 
tnged  to  such  a  mission,  which  he  required  him  conscientiously 
I  observe,  if  he  would  insure  the  happy  issue  of  his  undertaking, 
avonarola  had  now  become  decidedly  the  greatest  man  in 
lorence.  He  was  a  real  monk,  and  his  soul  yearned  after 
othing  so  much  as  the  true  glory  of  God.  This  was  manifested 
Y  his  Lxiety  for  the  reform  of  the  monasteries,  and  bv  his  in- 
ituting  a  new  monastic  society.  Florence  was  his  favourite 
ity,  as  the  beloved  scene  of  his  ministrations.  He  had  won  the 
earts,  and  was  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  all  within 
.  So  habitual  and  general  was  it  for  the  Florentines  to  hear 
im,  that  'shops  were  shut  tiU  after  the  morning  preaching,  and 
le  richer  citizens  often  entertained  twenty  or  tlurty  at  a  time 
f  those  who  came  from  a  distance.  Even  in  the  winter  the 
burch  of  San  Marco  was  beset  soon  after  midnight  by  devotees, 
ho  waited  until  it  was  opened,  then  lighting  their  tapers,  re- 
lained  in  silent  prayer  imtil  the  mighty  preacher  appeared, 
ien  who  had  found  his  eloquence  the  effectual  means  of  chang- 
ig  their  own  minds,  anxiously  sought  to  bring  others  withm 
is  influence.' 

There  was  ever  a  bias  in  the  mind  of  Savonarola  to  the  spiri- 
lal  aspects  of  whatever  subjects  he  discussed.  In  his  political 
lews  there  was  the  same  poetic  tendency.  This  is  esjpecially 
scognisable  in  the  hints  thrown  out  in  his  sermons  on^  the  new 
rganization  of  the  state,  delivered  immediately  after  ithe  expul- 
Lon  of  the  Medici ;  albeit,  Savonarola  was  a  church  reformer 
y  choice,  but  a  state  reformer  by  necessity.  In  his  zeal  for  a 
hange,  he  wished  to  begin  with  the  clergy;  and  as  might  natu- 
aUy  be  supposed,  this  zeal  brought  on  a  serious  collision  of 
arties.  The  relative  position  of  Savonarola  and  the  reigning 
ope  and  the  clergy  at  this  period  must  be  well  considered,  in 
rder  to  be  duly  estimated.  The  clergy  were  a  degenerate  set, 
nd  the  pontiff  not  only  completely  secularised,  but  absolutely 
emoralized.  The  '  true  monk'  of  Florence  had  not  feared  to 
enounce  the  crying  evils  of  those  terrible  times,  chained  with 
-wit  so  gross  and  abominable,  that  ordinary  delicacy  prevents 
ven  a  bold  writer  from  doing  justice  to  the  subject  by  giving 
ilustrative  details  of  the  enormities  committed.  'In  penudng 
ome  of  his  sermons,'  says  the  author  of  the  life  before  us,  'one 
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is  affected  even  to  tears^  by  the  consciousiiess  whicli  he  displqfi 
of  the  duty  to  which  he  was  called^  the  peril  by  which  he  was  siff^ 
rouuded^  and  the  death  that  awaited  him.  In  all  this^  he  pn< 
sents  a  striking  contrast  to  Luther^  both  in  the  progress  and  the 
personal  issue  of  his  mission/  His  pre-vision  of  znartyrdoBi 
demands  attention^  as  given  in  his  own  words :  '  Do  you  ask  me 
in  general,  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  conflict  ?  I  aniswer,  w 
tory !  But  if  you  ask  me  in  particular  f  then  I  ausnnrer  deathi 
But  death  is  not  extinction  I  Bather  it  serves  to  spread  abroad 
the  light !  This  lights  as  I  have  evermore  declared,  is  qoead 
wider  than  you  believe.  It  is  already  in  many  hearts.  And  if 
you  knew  how  many  were  enlightened  thereby^  not  only  hen 
but  in  various  places^  you  would  be  astonished^  and  change  your 
lives.  Write  to  Rome,  that  this  light  is  kindled  in  all  places, 
howbeit  it  is  not  yet  known^  yet  will  it  soon  be  perceived^  and 
divisions  spring  up  therefrom.  But  Borne  shall  not  quench  thit 
firc^  as  nevertheless  it  will  endeavour  to  do.  Nay,  if  it  quenchei 
it  in  one^  then  will  another  and  a  stronger  break  out.  I  say  to 
you^  this  light  will  be  kindled  in  Rome  and  all  Italy,  among 
bisliops  and  cardinals ;  even  worldly  princes  and  great  men  wiU 
protect  it  and  promote  it^  when  it  is  time ;  indeed,  I  have  already 
many  letters  from  several^  declaring  that  they  are  prepared  for 
its  sake  to  lose  their  lives.  Write  that  I  invite  all  the  learned 
men  of  Florence,  Rome^  and  Italy  to  oppose  this  truth,  and  tint 
I  am  ready  to  defend  it  in  every  way.' 

For  seven  years  had  Savonarola^  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet, 
borne  witness  in  Florence  to  the  justice  of  (Jod  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  man,  announcing  with  truth  the  burthen  of  the  timesi 
and  prescribing  the  means  of  deliverance,  crying  aloud  for  the 
reformation  both  of  church  and  state.   Those  alarming  abuses  and 
corruptions  which,  with  a  strange  and  terrible  novelty,  so  fiff- 
cibly  impressed  both  Wickliff  and  Luther,  in  their  visits  to  Bomei 
were  familiar  to  Savonarola  from  his  earliest  days.     From  then 
till  now  he  had  Uved  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  darkness — a  dark- 
ness that  could  be  handled.     He  had  not  only  observed,  baft 
experienced  the  effects  of  the  system  of  Romish  superstition  in 
destroying  the  faith  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  in  paralysing  the 
conscience,  depraving  the  heart,  and  deadening  the  intdilect^ 
until  the  free-born  reason  of  man  became  chained  up  in  the 
fetters  of  error  and  custom,  and  a  chartered  indulgence  waa  to 
be  purchased  for  money,  in  the  most  horrid  sins  and  licentious- 
ness.   And  now,  at  the  head  of  this  power  of  evil,  was  none 
other  than  that  incarnation  of  Satan,   Alexander  the  Sixth. 
The  first  paroxysm  of  wrath  at  this  state  of  things  having  sub- 
sided, his  mind  seems  to  have  ^  concentrated  itself  in  a  deep  de- 
termination to  resist  the  further  encroachment  of  the  Man  of 
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Sin^  and  stem  the  mystery  of  iniquity  that  was  now  coming  like 
an  ocean  torrent  on  the  world,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  In 
the  persons  of  the  prophet  of  Florence  and  the  Pope  of  Rome^ 
two  systems  had  met  in  collision,  and  what  the  immediate  event 
would  be,  was  as  yet  undecided  by  the  Great  Disposer/ 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  operated  upon  by  the  enemies  of  Savo- 
narola at  Rome,  at  length  determined  to  put  some  stop  to  the 
spreading  contagion.  A  papal  brief  accordingly  arrived  in 
Morence,  directing  him  not  to  preach,  as  appointed,  at  that  city 
during  the  Lent  of  1495,  but  at  Lucca.  It  was  the  Pope^s 
policy,  therefore,  to  remove  him  from  Florence.  He  prepared 
to  obey  the  Pope's  mandate,  but  the  magistracy  interfered,  and 
wrote  to  his  holiness,  praying  him  to  withdraw  his  direction. 
The  signory,  likewise,  expressed  to  him  their  astonishment  that 
the  authorities  in  Rome  should  be  incautious  enough  to  believe, 
or  men  be  found  bold  enough  to  utter  such  calumnies  of  such  a 
man.  This  solicitation  of  the  magistracy  and  the  signory  had 
the  desired  effect  with  the  Pope.  He  consented  to  recsdl  his 
brief,  and  permitted  Savonarola  to  remain  for  the  present,  and 
preach  during  Lent  in  Florence.  Annoyed  as  Alexander  the 
Sixth  evidently  was  at  the  monk's  temerity,  yet  he  thought  it 
the  most  prudent  course  not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against 
so  learned,  eloquent,  pious,  and  influential  a  person.  Might  he 
not,  indeed,  make  of  him  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy  ?  or  might 
not  other  means  be  devised,  which,  without  implicating  the 
papal  chair,  would  silence  or  remove  him  ? 

*  One  day,  accordingly,  the  Pope  sent  for  a  bishop  o^  the  Dominican 
order,  and  said,  '  I  desire  that  as  a  brother  of  the  same  order,  you  will 
answer  the  sermons  of  Savonarola,  and  controvert  effectually  their  argu- 
ments/ The  caution  of  the  prelate  was  equal  to  that  of  the  pontiff; 
and  he  seems  also  to  have  had  an  advantage  in  possessing  what  the  latter 
wanted — ^a  conscience.  *  Holy  father !'  responded  the  bishop.  *  I  am 
prepared  to  fulfil  your  commands ;  yet  permit  me  to  remark,  that  if  I  am 
to  vanquish  him,  I  must  be  supplied  with  arms.'  '  Arms !  what  arms  ?' 
exclaimed  the  astonished  pontiff.  '  This  monk,'  continued  the  bishop, 
*  says  we  ought  not  to  keep  concubines,  commit  simony,  or  be  guilty  of 
licentiousness.  If  in  this  he  speaks  truly,  what  shall  I  reply  ?'  *  What, 
then,  must  we  do  with  him  ?'  inquired  his  holiness.  '  Reward  him,' 
answered  the  prelate  ;  '  give  him  a  red  hat — make  of  him  a  cardinal  and 
a  friend  at  once.  Send  to  him  Ludovico,  a  man  equally  learned  with 
himself,  and  let  him  argue  with  Savonarola,  not  forgetting,  as  his 
strongest  argument,  this  offer — to  be  promised,  on  condition  that  he 
abstains  from  prophesying,  and  retracts  what  he  has  said  and  written.' 
With  this  advice,  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  well  pleased,  and  gave 
directions  for  carrying  the  same  into  immediate  execution.' — ^pp.  242, 
243. 

The  pope  at  length  cited  Savonarola  to  Bome^  with  which 
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order  however^  he  was  nnable  to  comply  tbrongh  sickness.  Bdng 
thus  incapacitated  from  preaching  also,  his  place  in  the  pu^ 
of  San  Marco  was  supplied  for  some  time  by  Dominico  di 
Pescia.  Meanwhile  Savonarola  himself  was  employed  in  coat 
posing  his  celebrated  Compendium  Revelationum,  a  oompilatioa 
of  the  contents  of  his  sermons  on  the  subject  of  the  impending 
chastisement  of  Italy,  and  the  renovation  of  the  chnidL  Qi 
disciples  as  well  as  his  reputation  continued  to  increase.  He 
had  already  called  upon  his  hearers,  not  only  to  surrender  Ae 
luxuries  of  life,  but  even  such  works  of  the  poets,  and  sod 
specimens  of  art,  as  were  in  the  least  tainted  with  immaralitr. 
An  aesthetic  cultivation  had  received  the  utmost  enconragemeiKt; 
and  yet  had  fallen  short  of  securing  religious  excellence.  Wii 
it  unnatural,  therefore,  for  such  a  mind  to  believe  that  SB 
ascetic  piety  was  needful  to  counteract  the  corruption  which  i 
polite  philosophy  had  left  untouched  ?  What  we  have  now  to 
relate  comes  in  illustration  of  this  remark.  On  the  oelebrati(m 
of  the  carnival  in  1496,  instead  of  the  usual  games  and  show% 
citlier  Savonarola,  or  one  of  his  followers  acting  under  his  ord^i 
commanded  a  bonfire  to  be  kindled  in  the  principal  piassa  in 
Florence,  whither  troops  of  children  were  employed  to  bring 
and  commit  to  the  flames,  not  only  the  manuscripts  of  thoie 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  whose  works  he  had  de- 
nounced as  immoral,  (including  even  the  works  of  Boccaccio^ 
the  Morgante,  books  of  dreams  and  magic)  but  also  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  paintings ;  thus  perished  many  works  rf 
Fra  Bartolommeo  and  other  artists  of  that  period ;  and  even 
statues  of  antiquity,  the  study  and  delight  of  the  age,  were  thai 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  purification.  This  scene  of  mthkn 
destruction  was  repeated  three  succeeding  years,  and  while  the 
flames  rose  around  these  precious  treasures,  the  people,  regard* 
ing  the  sacrifice  as  an  act  of  sacred  duty,  shouted  forth  a  load 
'Te  Deum/  Thus  was  the  contest  maintained  between  the 
aesthetic  and  ascetic  principles ;  but  such  severity  has  thrown 
discredit  on  the  name  of  the  Italian  reformer. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Dominican  bishop's  advice  before  men- 
tioned, Fra  Ludovico  arrives  in  Florence,  and  seeks  the  cdl  of 
Savonarola.  The  reply  of  the  latter  to  his  arguments  backed 
by  the  offer  of  the  cardinalate,  was  '  come  to  mysermon  to- 
morrow morning,  and  you  shall  hear  my  answer.^  Thus  invited, 
the  guest  attends  the  church  at  the  time  appointed.  What  ii 
his  wonder  when,  after  more  violent  denunciations  than  ever 
fulminated  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Marco,  the  preacher  exdaimSi 
'  No  other  red  hat  will  I  Have  than  that  of  martyrdom,  coloured 
with  my  own  blood !'  ^  Verily,'  said  Ludovico,  '  this  is  a  true 
sen'ant  of  God/  and  returned  to  Rome. 
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The  crisis  was  now  arrived  at  which  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
eriminate  between  the  Romish  churchy  and  the  person  who 
represented  it.  The  combat  thickens.  '  What  chance  has  the 
•ervant  of  Christ  with  Satan,  incarnate  on  the  throne  of  Christ  ?' 
A  papal  brief  arrives,  suspending  him  £rom  preaching.  He 
dispatches  a  defensive  epistle  to  the  pope  in  vindication  of  him- 
self. A  great  popular  excitement  is  raised  in  his  favour,  wherein 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  undeterred  by  papal  censures, 
crowd  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  reformer, 
though  by  so  doing  they  quit  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church. 

Savonarola  now  appeals  to  the  princes  of  the  earth  for  a 
council  of  the  church.  *  Know,  then,^  says  he,  in  his  celebrated 
epistle  addressed  to  them,  '  I  most  emphatically  give  you  assur- 
ance, by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  this  Alex- 
ander  the  Sixth  is  no  pope,  and  cannot  be  recognized  as  pope, 
not  only  because  he  has  bought  the  papal  chair  with  scandalous 
simony,  not  only  on  account  of  his  many  public  vices,  but  on 
account  of  his  secret  scandalous  actions,  which  at  fitting  time 
and  place  we  will  bring  to  light.  Yes,  I  say  to  you  that  he  is 
no  Christian,  and  believes  in  no  Almighty  God/  &c. 

Such  was  the  lofty  position  taken  by  Savonarola  against 
Alexander  the  Sixth.  It  was  a  fearful  time.  An  epistle  from 
the  pope  soon  reached  the  signory  in  Florence,  moving  them  by 
threatenings  and  promises  to  proceed  against  Savonarola,  '  the 
son  of  blasphemy,^  as  he  was  therein  called,  and  to  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  he  resumed  his 
functions  in  defiance  of  the  pope^s  mandate. 

The  fame  of  Savonarola  had  now  reached  its  highest  point, 
and  a  fearful  reverse  awaited  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1497,  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Medici  was  discovered. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  people  sided  with  the  conspirators,  and 
the  Compagnacci  thought  it  a  suitable  opportunity  to  cover 
Savonarola  with  infamy,  in  which  attempt  they  were  neither 
hindered  nor  punished  by  the  magistrates.  Popular  disturb- 
ances occurred  in  his  church,  insomuch  that  the  preacher  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  pulpit,  thickly  surrounded  by  his  Mends. 
Many  seized  their  arms,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  commotion. 
Savonarola  received  from  the  signory  an  intimation  to  preach 
no  more.  Scarcely  were  these  violent  proceedings  known  in 
Rome,  when  the  pope,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1497,  pronounced 
his  excommunication. 

In  the  Lent  of  1498,  Domenico  da  Pescia  the  disciple  of 
Savonarola  became  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  Franciscan, 
when  the  latter  disputed  the  truth  of  Savonarola's  declarations, 
and  defended  the  validity  of  his  excommimication.  Moreover, 
Domenico  pledged  himself  to  maintain,  both  by  arguments  and 
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the  fire-ordeal^  the  trath  of  certain  propoutions^  haying  reference 
thereto.  Francesco  di  Fuglia  in  his  reply^  declared  his  '  readinen 
to  stand  the  ordeal^  touching  the  matter  in  hand/  The  multitude 
eager  to  i^itness  so  extraordinary  and  exciting  a  spectacle 
urged  both  parties  to  come  to  a  decision;  and  the  magistnta 
were  constrained  to  give  their  consent.  Accordingly,  the  7tli  of 
April,  1498,  was  fixed  on  for  the  trial.  On  that  day,  the  championi 
appeared ;  but  when  they  saw  one  another  in  cold  blood,  tod 
beheld  the  pile,  they  were  seized  with  fear,  and  very  anxiou  ta 
escape,  by  any  subterfuge,  the  imminent  duiger  into  which  tbej 
had  thrown  themselves.  The  Dominican  pretended  he  could 
not  enter  the  flames  without  the  host  in  his  hand.  This  tlie 
Franciscans  strenuously  refused  to  allow.  '  The  debate  is  kod 
and  angry,  the  bitterest  taunts  are  thrown  out  on  each  nde^ 
when  the  providence  of  God  silences  the  disputants  in  an  unex- 
pected manner,  which,  forbidding  to  either  party  the  triumph  of 
a  miraculous  victory,  is  yet  interpreted  by  each  as  a  special  in- 
terposition in  its  favour.  A  furious  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  witk 
thunder,  lightning,  and  tempestuous  winds,  deluges  the  jnie,  N 
that  it  is  impossible  to  light  it.^  The  populace  being  thus  dif- 
appoiuted  in  their  expectations  of  a  splendid  melo-dramatie 
spectacle,  cast  the  blame  of  failure  on  the  Dominicans,  and 
utterly  and  finally  withdrew  their  favotur  from  SaTonaidi. 
Riot  and  murder  ensued  the  next  day.  Savonarola;,  Domenico 
da  Pescia,  and  SilvestroMaruffi  were  arrested,  and  the  cries  and 
the  rage  of  the  mob  against  them  were  terrific.  This  capture 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pope,  who  ordered  absolution  to 
be  given  to  all  transgressors  concerned  in  the  affair. 

Savonarola  was  brought  before  the  sixteen  judges  of  inquiiyi 
who  questioned,  and  then  tortured  him.  A  forged  protocol 
was  fabricated,  in  which  his  conduct  rather  than  Ins  creed  was 
arraigned ;  the  final  issue  was,  that  he  was  condemned  as  a 
^heretic,  schismatic,  disturber  of  the  church,  and  perverter  of  the 
people.'  In  Rome,  the  sentence  of  death  was  already  signed, 
the  people  having  declared  that  Savonarola  should  die,  thou^ 
he  were  John  the  Baptist.  Accordingly,  after  a  formal  re-hetf- 
ing,  the  three  were  condemned  to  death,  being  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  and  burned  at  Florence. 

On  the  day  of  execution.  May  22nd,  1498,  Savonarola  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  himself,  and  then  to  his  brethreD, 
on  which  the  latter  were  conducted  down  stairs.  Exposed  to 
much  insult,  they  were  brought  to  the  piazza.  A  funeral  pile 
was  heaped  around  three  stakes,  on  tlic  very  spot,  where,  a  few 
weeks  before,  stood  that  which  was  intended  for  the  ordeal  by 
fire.  The  confessor  asking  if  Savonarola  had  any  thing  to  say, 
he  answered  only,  that  he  should  pray  for  him,  and  admonish 
his  followers  not  to  be  scandalized  at  his  death. 
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*  During  the  ceremony  of  stripping  him  of  his  sacerdotal  dress,  de- 
*  {grading  him  from  his  office,  and  expelling  him  from  the  church,  Savona- 
'  rola  remained  silent  and  abstracted,  as  a  man  who  had  already  separated 
-  himself  from  the  world,  wherein  he  had  no  longer  any  work  to  perform 

fcr  his  divine  Master ;  but  when  the  bishop  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
:  instead  of  the  form,  *  I  separate  thee  from  the  church  militant,'  used  the 
words,  *  I  separate  thee  from  the  church  triumphant.'  Savonarola  re- 
plied, loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  standing  around,  — '  From  the 
militant,  but  not  from  the  triumphant ;  that  thou  canst  not  do.'  Thus, 
while  men  cut  him  off  from  the  visible  church,  his  jojrful  hope  of  being 
admitted  to  the  assembly  of  saints  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  grew 
blighter ;  and  he  felt  himself  once  more  not  forsaken,  but  accepted  in 
Hie  Beloved.' — ^p.  370. 

The  burning  took  place  amid  the  insults  and  execrations  of 
fhe  populace^  and  the  bodies^  having  mingled  themselves  with 
the  ashes^  were  taken  thence  in  cars^  and  thrown  from  the  old 
bridge  into  the  Amo. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  some  of  the  more  prominent 
traits  in  the  character,  and  facts  in  the  career,  of  this  eminent 
Italian  reformer.  These  are  very  lucidly  and  ably  discriminated 
by  the  present  biographer :  between  Savonarola  and  Luther  he 
draws  a  just  and  accurate  line  of  distinction. 

•  He  was  not  more  superstitious  than  Luther,'  says  he,  *  though  more 
mystical  and  less  doctrinal.  If  we  were  to  compare  JiUther  with  St. 
Paul,  we  might  compare  Savonarola  with  St.  John.  One  sought  to  dis- 
cover Truth,  the  other  to  manifest  Love.  Religion  with  Savonarola 
was  love — commenced,  continued,  ended  in  love.  He  was  of  the  Sera- 
phic, rather  than  Cherubic,  nature In  all  other  things,  save 

in  the  superstition  and  error  that  seduced  him  into  accepting  the  ordeal, 
and  exhibiting  the  host,  he  will  be  found  completely  to  have  walked  in 
the  steps  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  to  have  presented  a  remarkable 
resemblance.  Had  it  pleased  Providence,  that  Savonarola  should  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  Reformation  of  the  church,  instead  of  Luther^ 
it  would  have  been  marked  in  some  particulars  by  different  character- 
istics. It  would  have  been  less  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  and  more  in  that 
of  St.  John.  We  should  have  had  less  of  faith  and  more  of  love. 
It  would  have  retained  less  of  ceremony  and  recognized  more  of  spi- 
ritualism. It  would  have  been  less  protestant,  and  more  catholic. 
Mystic  sentiment  would  have  been  encouraged,  not  discarded.  To  this 
kind  of  feeling  Luther's  hard  intellect  was  foreign !  Savonarola's  tender 
disposition  friendly.  D'Aubign^  has  indeed  stated  its  freedom  from 
mysticism,  as  among  the  merits  of  Luther's  Reformation !' — ^pp.  387— 
389. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Pastor's  Memorial  of  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  the  WUdenetm^ 
Sin  and  Paran,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerusalem  and  other  principal  loctMtki 
of  the  Holy  Land,  visited  in  1842,  by  the  Rev,   Gtorge  Fisk,  LLB. 

London:  Seelev.     1843. 

_m 

2.  A  Visit  to  my  Father  Land ;  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria  mi 
Palestine  in  1843,  by  Ridley  H,  HersekelL  London:  Uiiwb, 
Bucklesbury.     1844. 

The  attention  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  cliristian  wodl 
is  at  the  present  time  more  than  ever  directed  to  the  ahoM 
of  Palestine.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this.  Tbe. 
circulation  and  more  careful  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  hm 
awakened  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
those  localities  to  which  its  pages  refer;  political  events  have 
rendered  Judea  a  scene  of  interest  among  the  nations;  and 
many  students  of  prophecy  have  been  gladdened  by  the  hqie 
that  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  home  of  their  fathers  maj 
introduce  a  better  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor  mui 
we  fail  to  observe  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  a  religion  which 
consists  principally  in  '  meats  and  drinks  and  divera  washingSi 
and  carnal  ordinances/  and  which  beguiles  its  votaries  with  tite 
thought  that 


'  Sure  each  holy  vow 


Less  quickly  from  the  unstable  soul  would  &de» 
Offered  where  Christ  in  agony  was  laid/ 

may  have  been  one  cause  why  at  this  period  many  ehriatian 
pilgrims  set  their  faccs^  in  the  literal  import  of  the  phraae^ 
Zion-wards.  That  increased  interest  which  is  felt  among  all 
classes  in  the  home  and  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation  mnat^  ai 
an  event  viewed  generally^  and  apart  from  the  causes  from  wUch 
it  may  arise,  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  good. 

The  first  of  the  works  which  introduce  this  article  has  beet 
before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  we  owe  to  its  eatinuUB 
author  an  apology  that  it  has  not  received  an  earUer  notice  in 
our  pages.  Inasmuch  as  they  treat  of  the  same  subjects,  and 
are  very  similar  in  their  kind,  we  have  united  it  with  a  anoADer 
Volume ; — and  will  endeavour  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some 
general  idea  of  the  contents  of  both.  A  few  descriptiona  of 
interesting  localities  may  be  selected  from  each ;  and  in  conchi* 
sion  we  will  examine  some  of  those  principles,  which  the  wziteia 
interweave  in  their  respective  narratives. 

The  journeys  of  the  two  travellers,  it  will  be  seen,  occurred 
exactly  a  year  apart.  Mr.  Fisk  travelled  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
English  cstablislmient ;    Mr.   Uerschcll  as  a  nonconforming 
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jhristian  minister,  who  in  his  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah^ 
iocs  not  consider  himself  to  have  forfeited  the  privileges  of  a 
ion  of  Abraham.  From  the  former  we  have  an  octavo  volume 
)f  360  pages;  from  the  latter,  a  book  that  our  readers  may 
comfortably  carry  in  their  pockets.  Both  consist  largely  of 
atracts  from  diaries,  are  written  in  an  unaflfected  and  simple 
ityle,  and  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  christian  benevolence, 
[n  Mr.  Herschell's  volume  we  should,  in  so  small  space,  have 
>een  gratified  by  longer  descriptions,  and  the  absence  of  many 
Jigressions,  which,  though  by  no  means  uninteresting,  are  dis- 
[iroportionate  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  Both  narratives  are 
iddressed  more  immediately  to  the  personal  acquaintance 
>f  the  writers,  whose  ministerial  ofiBce  leads  them  often  to 
mdulge  in  similar  reflections,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Atter  we  have  all  the  tender  and  sacred  associations  of  the  child 
)f  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  visiting  his  fatherland. 

At  Cairo  Mr.  Fisk  became  acquainted  with  those  wild  sons  of 
;he  desert,  the  Bedaween  Arabs.  We  present  our  readers  with 
iis  full  description  of  them : — 

'  They  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  upright,  and  gracefully  formed. 
[  have  never  met  with  a  lame  or  deformed  Bedawee.  They  are  gene- 
rally of  a  spare  habit,  muscular  and  sinewy.  Their  skins  are  of  a  fine 
•ich  brown,  very  like  the  colour  of  the  carefully  roasted  coffee  berry. 
Frequently  their  skin  has  almost  a  transparent  appearance,  and  is  capable 
3f  exhibiting  emotion,  in  the  rushing  of  blood  to  the  cheeks.  Their  eyes  are 
NeU  set  in  their  heads,  and  are  sparkling,  burning,  quick  and  intelligent, 
rhey  have  mostly  thin  spare  beards,  which  they  wear  untrimmed.  They 
possess  immense  energy  and  activity,  and  are  capable  of  enduring 
'atigue,  all  of  which,  their  most  abstemious  habits  tend  to  cherish. 
Their  step,  when  in  the  desert,  is  firm,  agile  and  graceful.  They  walk 
IS  nature  intended.  They  have  never  been  drilled  into  awkwardness  by 
lancing  and  posture  masters.  Every  muscle,  tendon,  and  sinew,  per- 
•brms  its  proper  office.  If  asked  to  mention  the  best  specimen  of  un- 
;ortiired,  manly,  gracefulness  of  bearing  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  would 
:ry  and  depict  a  young  healthy  Bedaween  Arab,  and  their  simple  attire 
8  as  graceful  as  their  persons,  though  consisting  of  but  slender  and 
mcostly  materials.  Next  to  the  skin  they  wear  a  tunic,  or  shirt,  of 
inbleached  coarse  linen,  open  at  the  throat  and  chest,  and  extending  a 
ittle  below  the  knees,  the  legs  being  left  bare.  The  sleeves  are  wide 
md  flowing,  and  admit  of  being  thrown  up  to  the  shoulder,  so  as  to 
eave  the  arm  unencumbered,  when  needful  for  the  use  of  the  sabre. 
Phis  garment  is  gathered  round  the  loins  by  a  broad  stiff  leathern 
jirdle,  in  which  is  fixed  the  long  crooked  knife,  with  a  blade  of  about 
eighteen  inches  long — a  fearful  weapon  in  a  dexterous  hand.  From 
:he  girdle  is  suspended  also  the  flint  and  steel  for  firing  their  matcMock 
^ns ;  and  also  a  pouch  for  tobacco,  commonly  made  of  lizard  skin.' 

'  Slung  from  the  neck,  they  wear  a  belt  containing  several  rounds  of 
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ipet  which  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder.  The  whole 
appeared  scathed,  as  if  the  breathings  of  the  Almighty  were  yet 
it,  and  as  if  the  flame  and  smoke  which  veiled  His  awful  presence 
but  just  passed  away.  .  .  .  The  ascent  is  commenced  at  a  deep 
i,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  convent — that  is,  at  its  back  ;  and 
first  stage  carried  us  over  such  part  of  Horeb  as  forms  a  kind  of 
work,  or  foundation,  from  which  Gebel  Moura — the  alleged  peak 
Mount  Sinai — springs.  This  part  of  the  journey  is  made  tolerably 
r,  by  means  of  large  slabs  or  blocks  of  g^ranite,  dispersed  in  such 
^jpder  as  to  give  a  firm  footing  ;  but  as  many  have  been  washed  away 
mom  time  to  time  by  winter  torrents,  some  effort  is  required  to  keep  the 
jIBmL  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  ascent  becomes  still  more  fatiguing 
iilMl  steep ;  and  the  way  lies  between  impending  masses  of  vast  magni- 
iUde,  and  through  two  arched  gateways,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
MMr;  the  first  of  which  reminded  me  of  the  wicket  gate  of  John 
Bnojan — ^whither  Evangelist  had  directed  Christian.  The  latter  of  the 
ttohed  ways  introduced  us  to  a  rather  extensive  plain,  or  platform,  in 
iHkich  grows  a  fine  towering  cypress,  and  near  it  is  a  roughly-constructed 
■tane  building,  called  the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  and  another,  in  com* 
aiemoration  of  the  flight  of  EUjah  to  Horeb.  From  this  spot  the 
Eanunit  of  Mount  Sinai  is  visible  ;  and  firom  thence  the  direct  ascent  is 
Hiade,  It  is  toilsome  and  difficult.  The  monks,  who  live  upon  tradi- 
tioiis,  point  out  the  various  objects  of  interest,  but  make  sad  work  in 
referring  to  Scripture  names  and  narratives.  When  we  were  rather 
more  than  half  way  up  the  peak  of  Sinai,  they  pointed  out  a  spot  in 
wluch  tradition  says  that  Moses  surveyed  the  conflict  between  Joshua 
and  Amalek ;  and  surely  no  place,  more  probable  or  picturesque,  could 
wstt  be  selected.  After  many  a  persevering  effort  the  summit  was 
gained,  where  we  found  a  chapel  of  the  Greek  church  and  a  mosque — 
bat  both  in  a  ruinously  dilapidated  state.  Proceeding  to  the  very 
highest  point,  so  as  to  command  the  vast  region  of  mountain  scenery, 
my  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  picture.  In  the 
words  of  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  traveller,  of  an  earlier  day,  I 
may  say, — '  It  would  seem  as  if  Arabia  Petrsea  had  once  been  an  ocean 
of  lava,  and  that,  while  its  waves  were  running  hterally  mountains  high, 
it  was  commanded  suddenly  to  stand  still." — ^pp.  155,  157,  158. 

Having  made  these  extracts  from  the  larger  work  of  Mr. 
Fisk,  we  should  perhaps  gratify  our  readers  by  placing  in  juxta- 
position^ descriptions  of  the  same  locality  taken  from  each  of  the 
Yolumes.  We  select  as  suitable  for  our  purpose^  because  of  its 
brevity^  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  Jacob's  well. 

'  At  the  widest  part  of  the  opening  of  the  valley,  there  is  a  low  pile  of 
rude  masonry,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  loose  stones  of  consider- 
able size,  and  remains  of  walls  and  their  foundations.  It  is  an  object 
wliich  many  a  traveller  might  overlook,  were  he  not  prepared  for  it  by 
previous  announcement.  An  ancient — a  very  ancient  well  is  concealed 
hf  these  remains,  the  descent  to  which  is  made  through  a  narrow  mouth 
n  the  stone  work  above,  usually  covered  with  a  maasive  fragment  of 
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ammunition  ;  while  by  the  side  is  usually  suspended  a  strong  iron-hilted 
sabre,  and  behind  the  shoulders  a  long  match-lock  gun,  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  bits  of  mother-of-pearl.  On  the  head  they  wear  the  tar- 
bouch,  or  skull-cap,  made  of  crimson  felt,  with  a  blue  tassel  at  the 
crown,  round  which  is  bound  a  shawl  or  turban.  Some,  instead  of  the 
latter,  wear  the  Keffieh,  which  is  a  handkerchief,  often  of  rich  colours, 
placed  diagonally  open  over  the  head.  The  foremost  comer  is  thrown 
back,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  fall  in  graceful  folds  over  the  shoulders, 
and  bound  round  the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  camel's  hair  twisted  into  a 
rope.  This  latter  head-dress  is  far  more  common  among  the  Arabs  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Jordan,  than  among  those  of  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  desert.  The  attire  of  all  Bedaweens,  except  the  very 
poorest,  is  completed  by  an  outside  flowing  mantle,  of  a  very  gracefcd 
shape — sometimes  blue,  now  and  then  crimson — but  more  conmionly  of 
a  fawn  colour,  marked  with  broad  stripes  of  dark  brown.  The  former 
are  generally  of  woollen  cloth  ;  the  latter  of  camel's  hair.  They  com- 
monly go  barefoot ;  but  those  who  can  afford  such  a  luxury,  have 
sandals  of  fish- skin,  which  are  made  at  Tor,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
They,  however,  use  them  only  occasionally,  when  the  sands  are  intensely 
hot,  or  the  mountain  passes  sharp  and  rugged.  With  such  a  costume — 
picturesque  and  graceful,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  produce,  at 
first,  a  startling  effect  upon  an  European  mind,  when  seen  in  connection 
with  their  wild  bird  of  the  wilderness  bearing.  Their  garments  appear 
as  if  they  had  never  been  new — they  are  so  frayed  and  worn  ;  and  often 
are  little  better  than  a  bundle  of  rags — yet  not  the  less  graceful  for  that; 
and  their  weapons,  doubtless,  have  passed  from  father  to  son,  for  several 
generations.' — pp.  91,  92. 

The  sheikh  of  a  tribe  of  these  Arabs,  by  whom  the  band  of 
travellers  was  conducted,  after  various  disputes  with  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe  respecting  the  right  of  acting  as  guides,  was  sud- 
denly murdered  in  the  wilderness,  not  far  from  Tkabah,  the 
ancient  Eziongeber.  The  death  of  this  faithful  guide  appears, 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  to  have  been  a  cause  of  great  grirf  and 
alarm  to  the  travellers,  and  to  have  increased  their  anxie^ 
throughout  their  journey  towards  Jerusalem.  The  pn^resB 
of  European  civilization  and  increased  faciUties  of  intercourse 
between  our  own  country  and  our  possessions  in  the  East^  may, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  remove  these  hindrances  to  the  comfort  and 
peace  of  travellers,  and  prevent  the  diminution  of  the  Arab  race 
by  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  neighbouring  tribes.  Before 
reaching  Eziongeber,  Mr.  Fisk,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faithful  sheikh,  surveyed  and  ascended  Mount  Sinai. 


'  The  twenty-third  of  May  was  a  memorable  day.     I  made  the 
of  Mount  Sinai.     Not  a  particle  of  the  wilderness  of  granite  about 
was  there,  which  had  not  quaked  at  the  mysterious  and  awful  pi 
of  Jehovah,  by  which  it  was  overspread ;  not  one  of  its  numberless  defti 
and  caverns,  in  which  was  not  heard  and  echoed,  the  voice  of  4k 
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trumpet  which  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder.  The  whole 
region  appeared  scathed,  as  if  the  breathings  of  the  Almighty  were  yet 
upon  it,  and  as  if  the  flame  and  smoke  which  veiled  His  awfiil  presence 
had  but  just  passed  away.  .  .  .  The  ascent  is  commenced  at  a  deep 
ravine,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  convent — that  is,  at  its  back ;  and 
the  first  stage  carried  us  over  such  part  of  Horeb  as  forms  a  kind  of 
breast  work,  or  foundation,  from  which  Gebel  Moura — the  alleged  peak 
of  Mount  Sinai — springs.  This  part  of  the  journey  is  made  tolerably 
easy,  by  means  of  large  slabs  or  blocks  of  granite,  dispersed  in  such 
order  as  to  give  a  firm  footing  ;  but  as  many  have  been  washed  away 
from  time  to  time  by  winter  torrents,  some  effort  is  required  to  keep  the 
road.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  ascent  becomes  still  more  fatiguing 
and  steep  ;  and  the  way  lies  between  impending  masses  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  through  two  arched  gateways,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  first  of  which  reminded  me  of  the  wicket  gate  of  John 
Bunyan — whither  Evangelist  had  directed  Christian.  The  latter  of  the 
arched  ways  introduced  us  to  a  rather  extensive  plain,  or  platform,  in 
which  grows  a  fine  towering  cypress,  and  near  it  is  a  roughly-constructed 
stone  building,  called  the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  and  another,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  flight  of  Elijah  to  Horeb.  From  this  spot  the 
summit  of  Mount  Sinai  is  visible  ;  and  from  thence  the  direct  ascent  is 
made.  It  is  toilsome  and  difficult.  The  monks,  who  Uve  upon  tradi- 
tions, point  out  the  various  objects  of  interest,  but  make  sad  work  in 
referring  to  Scripture  names  and  narratives.  When  we  were  rather 
more  than  half  way  up  the  peak  of  Sinai,  they  pointed  out  a  spot  in 
which  tradition  says  that  Moses  surveyed  the  conflict  between  Joshua 
and  Amalek ;  and  surely  no  place,  more  probable  or  picturesque,  could 
well  be  selected.  After  many  a  persevering  effort  the  summit  was 
gained,  where  we  found  a  chapel  of  the  Greek  church  and  a  mosque — 
but  both  in  a  ruinously  dilapidated  state.  Proceeding  to  the  very 
highest  point,  so  as  to  command  the  vast  region  of  mountain  scenery, 
my  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  picture.  In  the 
words  of  an  enterprising  and  inteUigent  traveller,  of  an  earlier  day,  I 
may  say, — *  It  would  seem  as  if  Arabia  Petraea  had  once  been  an  ocean 
of  lava,  and  that,  while  its  waves  were  running  literally  mountains  high, 
it  was  commanded  suddenly  to  stand  still." — pp.  155,  157,  158. 

Having  made  these  extracts  from  the  larger  work  of  Mr. 
Fisk,  we  should  perhaps  gratify  our  readers  by  placing  in  juxta- 
position, descriptions  of  the  same  locality  taken  from  each  of  the 
volumes.  We  select  as  suitable  for  our  purpose,  because  of  its 
brevity,  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  Jacob's  well. 

•  At  the  widest  part  of  the  opening  of  the  valley,  there  is  a  low  pile  of 
rude  masonry,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  loose  stones  of  consider- 
able size,  and  remains  of  walls  and  their  foundations.  It  is  an  object 
which  many  a  traveller  might  overlook,  were  he  not  prepared  for  it  by 
previous  announcement.  An  ancient — a  very  ancient  well  is  concealed 
by  these  remains,  the  descent  to  which  is  made  through  a  narrow  mouth 
n  the  stone  work  above,  usually  covered  with  a  massive  fragment  a( 
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stone.  The  stone  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  remove  without  more  aid  than 
we  could  command.  I  should  gladly  have  drunk  of  this  water — but,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  of  its  mouth  being  closed,  I  learnt  that  the  '  well  is 
deep,' — and  I  had  *  nothing  to  draw  with.'  The  most  august  traveller 
whose  feet  ever  pressed  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  once  rested  on  the  brink 
of  this  noted  well.  That  traveller  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  well  is 
Jacob's  well.  It  is  in  the  high  road — the  road  over  which  the  g^nera^ 
tion  of  past  ages  have  been  wont  to  travel  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.  The 
identity  of  the  well  of  Jacob  is  not  sought  for  through  any  popish  tradi- 
tion, but  through  a  Mahommedan  one,  which  appears  never  to  have  been 
disputed ;  and  it  seems,  time  out  of  mind,  to  have  been  called  by  the 
Arabs  Bir  Yacooh,  (the  well  of  Jacob,)  and  it  is  by  that  name  they  now 
universally  designate  it.  On  account  of  its  great  depth,  and  the  conse- 
quent coolness  of  the  water  at  all  seasons,  it  has  no  doubt  been  highly 
esteemed  from  the  beginning ;  and  this  may  be  alleged  as  a  reason  why 
the  woman  of  Samaria  should  come  so  far  from  Sychar  to  draw  water, 
when  other  wells  were  near  at  hand,  and  while  the  vale  of  Sychar 
abounded  with  rich  streams.' — Fisk,  pp.  339 — 341. 

*  We  only  remained  a  few  hours  at  Nabloos  (Sychar),  being  now 
anxious  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  as  soon  as  possible.  About  half  an  hour 
after  we  left  the  city  we  came  to  Jacob's  well.  There  is  a  low  vaulted 
chamber  built  over  the  mouth  of  the  well,  the  lower  part  of  which  may 
have  been  originally  the  ledge  that  surrounded  it,  on  which,  or  on  a 
similar  one  of  an  older  date,  our  Lord  may  have  sat  to  rest  when  weaiy 
with  his  journey.  All  travellers  express  surprise  why  the  woman  d 
Samaria  should  come  a  mile  and  a-half  to  draw  water,  when  there  trc 
fountains  close  to  the  town  of  Sychar.  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  she  did  so  as  a  religious  ceremony,  similar  to  that  practised  by 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  great  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  American  missionaries  some 
years  ago  sounded  Jacob's  well,  and  found  it  seventy-five  feet  deep, 
having  ten  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  Samaritan  woman  might  truly  say, 
'  the  well  is  deep.'  '— Herschell,  pp.  120,  124,  129. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Fisk,  in  explanation  of  the  coming 
of  the  woman  will  hardly  be  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  it ; 
and  as  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Samaritans  would  imitate 
the  practices  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  there  is  great  plausibility 
in  Mr.  Herschell's  conjecture.  We  have  scarcely  room  fiir 
further  extracts ;  but,  there  is  one  spot  amongst  many  sacred 
and  dear,  to  which  the  mind  of  the  christian  often  adverts,  and 
which  is  hardly,  if  at  all  inferior  in  interest  even  to  the  Hill  of 
Calvary.  To  this  less  of  ambiguity  appears  to  attach  than  lo 
many  of  the  localities  which  were  hallowed  by  the  Saviour^ 
presence.  It  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  the  Iramaft 
feebleness  of  the  august  sufferer  strangely  alternated  with  tte 
divine  benevolence  and  strength ;  the  one  qualifying  him  to 
sympathize  with  his  sorrowful  brethren ;  the  other  to  pour  out 
for  them  his  soul  unto  death.  Here  are  the  descriptions  of  oor 
travellers : — 
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'  At  the  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  over  the  brook  Kedron, 
where  the  road  to  Jericho  joins  that  to  Bethany,  on  your  right  hand  lies 
a  bare  and  sterile  plot  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  unhewn  stone. 
It  is  shaded  by  eight  aged  and  gnarled  olive  trees ,  upon  which  the  suns 
of  many  centuries  have  risen  and  set.  It  is  a  place  of  loneliness  and 
seclusion,  overhung  by  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
western  heights  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  embattled  walls  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  other.  It  is  just  a  spot  as  a  soul,  desiring  to  be  alone 
with  God,  would  choose,  when  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathered  over 
it.  Such  is  Gethsemane .  I  have  gazed  down  upon  it  from  the  heights 
on  either  side.  I  have  traversed  again  and  again  its  length  and  breadth. 
I  have  mused,  and  meditated,  and  prayed  beneath  its  venerable  shade ; 
and,  in  my  mind,  it  possesses  a  charm  beyond  all  other  scenes  in  the 
world ;  for  I  cannot  doubt — none  I  believe  have  ever  doubted,  of  its 
identity, — and  to  think,  that  to  that  very  spot,  *  Jesus  oftimes  resorted 
vnth  his  disciples ;'  that  there  God  incarnate  walked  and  wept,  and 
agonized,  and  prayed,  and  submitted !  That  the  olive  trees  now  grow- 
ing in  Gethsemane,  have  sprang  from  the  roots  of  those  existing  in  our 
Lord's  time,  is  I  think  very  probable.  Their  size,  apparent  age,  and 
general  character  indicate  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  original  trees  were 
standing;  when,  in  preparation  for  his  siege,  Titus  cut  down  all  the  timber 
around  the  city ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  he  would  be 
at  the  labour  and  cost  of  removing  the  roots  of  trees  felled  for  such  a 
purpose.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bole  of  the  olive  tree,  when  its 
trunk  has  been  felled,  will  in  due  time  send  forth  shoots  or  suckers  in 
great  numbers,  which  grow  up  intertwined,  so  as  to  form  one  compacted 
stem.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  some  of  these  venerable  trees, 
such  is  their  appearance.  They  bear  upon  them  the  proof  of  having 
grown  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Their  roots,  which  are  very 
large  and  wide  spreading,  are,  in  many  parts,  far  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  They  are  protected  by  earth  and  stones,  heaped  up  against 
them.  At  the  south  eastern  corner  is  a  small  space  fenced  off,  which 
tradition  has  marked  as  the  scene  of  Judas's  act  of  treachery.  It  is  called 
*  terra  damnata,*  Near  that  spot  is  a  ledge  of  rock,  on  which  it  is  said  the 
disciples  reclined  when  *  their  eyes  were  heavy.*  ' — Fisk,  pp.  268,  269. 

*  The  brook  Cedron,  or  Kidron,  is  only  a  dry  channel,  through  which 
no  stream  flows,  except  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  ;  but  on  cross- 
ing it,  near  the  north  east  comer  of  the  city,  you  come  to  a  plat  of 
ground,  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  which  has  long  been  pointed  out  as 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  and  as  the  situation  corresponds  to  the 
place  described  in  the  gospel  narrative,  being  near  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  in,  or  near  this  spot,  the  mysterious 
agony  of  our  blessed  Lord  took  place.  In  this  enclosure  are  eight  very 
old  olive  trees.  I  felt  how  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  the  worship  of 
the  visible,  the  love  of  relics — I  could  not  resist  pulhng  many  twigs  of 
those  ancient  trees.  Gethsemane  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  lying  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path  which  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  Mount.' — Herschell,  pp.  161,  163. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Fisk  contains^  at  its  commencement^  a 
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sketch  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Garden  of  Grethsemane, 
as  taken  by  himself  on  the  spot.  We  would  willingly  linger  over 
these  descriptions  of  the  interesting  localities  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Jerusalem^  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  the  Jordan^  as  also  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople,  might  well  claim  our  attention^  but  our 
space  is  already  occupied.     In  conclusion,  we  must  advert  to 
some  topics  which  are  alluded  to  by  both  writers,  and  on  which 
they   differ   in    opinion.      Mr.   Fisk,  judging    from  the    re- 
flections which  he  has  here  published,  is  a  pious  and  devoted 
clergyman,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  or  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  amongst  mankind.     The  aspect  of  popery  in  Rome  filled 
his  mind  with  sorrow  and  fear,  lest  a  system  so  superstitious  and 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christianity,  should  prevail  in  his  own 
land.     We  could  wish  that  he  would  muse  over  the  exhibitions 
of  an  outward  religion  at   home,  with  the  same  impartiality 
with  which  he  contemplated  scenes  abroad.     It  is  strange  if  he 
does  not  perceive  that  these  very  feelings,  which  he  indulges 
in  the  presence  of  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  Vatican,  are 
often  reasonably  awakened  in  the  minds  of  christians  who  love 
the  truths  of  the  Bible,  when,  in  this  country,  they  witness  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  a  priesthood  scarcely  less  rich  or  worldly 
than  that  of  Rome.     Does  not  England,  we  ask,  in  her  cathe- 
drals and  ecclesiastical  palaces,  ofttimes  famish  to  the  eye  of  an 
observer,  processions,  chaunts,  costume,  ritual,  which  are  equally 
destitute  of  spiritual  life,  and  deficient  in  all  the  qualifications  of 
acceptable  worship,  with  these,  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Fisk,  as  taking  place  within  the  walls  of  the  proudest  temple  in 
the  world  : — 

'  I  took  my  station  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar,  amidst  one  of 
the  largest  assemblies  I  ever  witnessed ;  and  certainly,  I  must  admit, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  striking.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  the  most  vivid  imagination  to  conceive  anything  more  splendid  and 
dazzling,  in  its  way.  And  there  was  something,  too,  in  the  seaBOii  of  the 
year — the  blandness  of  the  atmosphere  without,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  light  within,  that  helped  the  mind  and  stimulated  the  imaginative 
faculty.     It  was  at  about  ten  o'clock  that  the  great  western  doors  of  the 
cathedral  were  thrown  wide  open,  while  the  choir  within  sang  the  intro- 
ductory anthem.     By  and  by,   the  papal  procession  began  to  enter, 
advancing  up  the  middle  of  the  nave,  which  had  been  kept  by  the  ponti- 
fical guards.     The  procession  was  headed  by  soldiers  in  armour,  foUowed 
by  a  large  retinue  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  pope,  in  costume,  and  a 
great  body  of  ecclesiastics,  monks,  friars,  etc.,  in  the  various  habits  of 
their  orders ;  then  came  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  church— crowned, 
accompanied  by  several  bishops  of  the  same  church,  and  their  various 
officers  and  attendants ;    and   after  them  a  very  large  assemblage  of 
bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  their  splendid  and  gold  embroidered 
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B  and  mitres ;  next,  a  great  number  of  cardinals,  in  their  state  attire 
»urlet  and  purple,  attended  by  their  train  bearers  and  other  officials, 
as,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  before  those  who  formed  the  procession 
taken  the  several  places  assigned  for  them.  A.  large  space  behind 
high  altar,  in  which  stood  the  papal  throne,  was  carpeted  and 
rbly  decorated  with  gorgeous  drapery  of  crimson  and  g^ld,  and  set 
t  for  the  distinguished  members  of  the  procession,  except  for  the 
inals,  whose  place  was  immediately  about  the  high  altar,  so  as  to  be 
tendance  upon  the  pope.  As  soon  as  all  were  in  their  places,  a  loud 
*ish  of  trumpets  from  without,  responded  to  by  another  within  the 
edral,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself.  Every 
was  turned  towards  the  entrance  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is  a 
munication  with  the  Vatican  ;  and  soon  was  seen  the  uplifted  golden 
3  of  the  pope,  and  next,  himself,  borne  aloft,  over  the  heads  of  the 
»le,  in  his  gilded  chair  of  state,  under  a  rich  canopy,  with  fens  of 
i  dimensions,  made  of  peacock's  feathers,  oontinoally  waving  from 
to  side.  He  wore  his  robes  of  state,  white  silk  and  g^ld,  and  his 
e  crown.  He  sat  more  like  an  image  than  a  living  man,  with  his 
for  the  most  part  closed,  and  occasionaUy  moving  his  hands,  as  if  in 
ict  of  benediction.  His  person  is  feu*  from  prepossessing,  however 
(veight  of  years  upon  his  brow  might  entitle  him  to  be  called  venera- 
I  should  speak  of  his  countenance  as  being  a  bad  specimen  of 
nilgar  Italian.  He  was  soon  seated  on  his  throne  behind  the  high 
\  and  received  the  homage  of  bishops  and  others.  His  triple  crown 
then  removed  from  his  royal  brow,  and  forthwith  offered  and  depo* 
1  on  the  high  altar ;  and  then,  wearing  a  plain  white  scoll  cap 
;ad,  he  was  arrayed  no  longer  in  royal  but  in  priestly  vestments,  for 
purpose  of  saying  mass,  according  to  annual  custom.  Daring  the 
le  ceremony,  the  pope,  aged  as  he  is,  appeared  like  a  hale  and  active 
The  scene  was  certainly  imposing  and  splendid  in  the  extreme ; 
alas,  no  religious  feeling  could  for  a  moment  be  connected  with  it.  It 
led  altogether  a  matter  of  mere  external  display  and  ceremonious 
p ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  how  g^racious  a  lot  was  mine,  that  I 
lid  be  a  member  of  a  church  through  which  both  the  bread  of  life 
the  water  of  life  are  really  dispensed  to  the  people.  And,  alas,  I 
ght,  if  a  poor  guilty  and  sin  withered  soul,  craving  after  salvation, 
entered  St.  Peter's  at  that  moment,  he  might  have  been  dazzled  by 
church's  splendor,  so  as  to  have  forgotten,  for  a  season,  the  burthen 
s  sorrows,  but  would  have  departed  without  an  answer  capable  of 
^ng  peace  and  consolation.' — pp.  24,  25. 

Ve  have  no  wish  unnecessarily  to  disturb  the  gratefol  satis- 
ion  and  complacency  with  which  our  author  contemplates 
own  position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  English  establishment, 
are  obliged  to  confess  the  painful  reflection  which  often 
es  itself  on  our  mind^  that  if  one  from  among  the  many 
)rant  and  ungodly  inhabitants  of  our  land,  anxiously  sought 
way  of  salvation^  he  would,  in  most  cases,  return  firom  the 
(monies  and  services  of  our  national  priesthood,  not 
'  without  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  bewildered  or  led 
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astray  by  most  dangerous  error.  Many  of  these  errors,  such 
men  as  Mr.  Fisk,  it  is  admitted,  strongly  oppose  and  con- 
demn ;  but  by  their  association  with  the  same  worldly  system, 
they  incur  solemn  responsibility,  and  expose  themselves  to  ter- 
rible plagues.  And  not  only  in  England  has  this  church,  by 
her  alliance  with  the  state,  laid  aside  her  own  beautiful  garmenta 
for  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  slavery ;  but,  glorying  in  the 
base  livery  which  she  wears,  she  has  gone  forth  to  other  lands, 
even  there  in  pitiable  forms  of  weakness,  to  declare  that  she  has 
renounced  her  original  greatness  and  strength.  In  some  in- 
stances she  has  selected  the  very  scenes  of  her  earliest  triumphs 
to  exhibit  the  degeneracy  of  her  children.  With  other  forms  of 
worldliness  bearing  a  christian  name,  she  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  amicable  and  therefore  guilty  arrangements,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  votary  of  Rome,  or  of  the  lover  of  Jerusalem, 
has  sought  to  rival  the  tinsel  of  the  one,  and  to  revive  the  de- 
parted grandeur  of  the  other.  The  observer,  alas!  has  too 
often  mistaken  her  for  the  representative  of  genuine  protestan- 
tism, and  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  and  without  examina- 
tion of  the  justice  of  her  claims,  has  at  once  in  contempt  of 
her  proceedings,  rejected  her  message.  Here  is  Mr.  Herschell's 
description  of  a  scene  in  ancient  Smyrna,  which  may  well  be 
compared  with  that  in  the  Vatican.  The  difference  is  in  pro- 
portion, not  in  kind. 

*  The  building,  which  has  for  some  years  been  .used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  Smyrna,  in  connexion  with  the  church  of  England,  was  on  this 
day  consecrated,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gihraltar.  When  the 
congregation  were  assembled,  the  bishop  entered,  carrying  a  silver  staff 
on  his  arm,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  poker,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  cross.  He  walked  up  to  the  altar,  followed  by  three  ministers  in  sur- 
plices, and  laid  the  silver  staff  on  the  altar,  where  the  communion  vessels 
were  set  out  for  show,  like  plate  upon  a  sideboard ;  the  Lord's  Supper 
not  being  dispensed  on  that  day.  Having  done  this,  he  and  his  attend- 
ants walked  back  again  to  the  door,  where  they  faced  about,  and  walked 
again  towards  the  altar,  the  bishop  repeating  *  Open  to  me  the  gates 
of  righteousness,*  and  the  rest  of  the  service  prescribed  for  the  occasion. 
Now  I  will  ask  any  candid  member  of  the  church  of  England,  whether 
this  silly  apeing  of  popish  ceremonies  is  expedient  in  places  where 
hitherto  Christianity  has  been  seen  only  through  the  medium  of  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  Should  not  the  great  aim  of  protestant  christians 
be,  not  thus  to  identify  themselves  with  popery,  but  to  show  that  thdr 
Christianity  is  something  very  different  from  it  ?' — HerscheU,  pp.  65,  56. 

That  which  Mr.  HerscheU  commends  as  the  more  expedient 
course  for  true  protestants  to  pursue,  we  conceive  to  be  demanded 
by  a  consistent  love  of  truth  and  by  fidelity  to  Him  who  declared 
that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.     Valuable  testimony  is 
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given  in  Mr.  HerschelFs  narrative  to  the  apostate  and  degraded 
state  of  the  Eastern  churches,  with  whom,  however,  according 
to  the  letter  commendatory  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  instructed  not  to  intermeddle,  but 
'  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
to  promote  a  mutual  interchange  of  respect,  courtesy,  and  kind- 
ness/ For  a  mission  based  on  such  principles  of  connivance 
and  communion  with  corrupt  and  idolatrous  churches  British 
christians  are  exhorted  to  subscribe,  render  aid,  and  to  oflFer 
their  continued  and  earnest  prayers. 

In  parting  from  these  volumes,  we  must  again  express  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  we  have  derived  from  their  perusal, 
and  the   respect   which  we  entertain  for  the  motives  of  the 
authors  in   their  publication.      They   cannot    fail  to    inform 
those  who  may  read  them  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  land. 
It  will  prove  a  matter  of  rejoicing  if  more  frequent  journeys  to 
the  East  tend  to  increase  the  attachment  of  travellers  to  the  spi- 
rituality of  the  christian  religion,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
worthlessness  of  apostolical  succession  when  unaccompanied  by 
apostolical  faith.     If  any  churches  may  reasonably  boast  of  their 
origin,  it  is  surely  those  concerning  which  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  scripture,  that  apostles  planted  and  confirmed  them, 
and  appointed  their  elders ;  and  yet  in  many  instances  their 
Ught  has  become  dim,  and  in  some  the  candlestick  has  been  re- 
moved out  of  its  place.     The  bare  height  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  the  tawdry  mosque  of  Omar  declare  to  all  who  behold  them 
the  truth  of  His  words  who  said,  '  The  hour  cometh  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the 
Father ;  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.^ 


Art.    IX.    Her  Majesty* s   Speech  at   the  Prorogation   of  Parliament, 
Sept.  5,  1844. 

Were  we  to  treat  the  brief  document  which  is  called  by 
courtesy  the  Queen's  Speech,  the  reading  of  which  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  closed  the  session  of  1844,  in  aiiy  other  manner 
than  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  few  remarks  upon  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  parliament — were  we  to  make  it  the  seed- 
plot  of  our  observations,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject 
matter,  the  germs  of  which  may  be  discovered  therein — we 
might  find  scope  enough  for  criticism,  it  is  true,  but  that 
criticism  would  scarcely  touch  those  points  in  the  recent  history 
of  the   legislature   which  most   vividly  illustrate  its   political 
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character.  Short  as  royal  speeches  usually  are — the  bcrt 
quality,  hy  the  bye,  by  which  they  are  distinguished — and 
empty  as  they  are  of  serious  meaning,  this  is  about  the  shortest 
and  the  most  vapid,  which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  read. 
Its  praise  is  so  ill-timed  as  to  look  like  irony.  Its  congratuli- 
tions  run  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  fact,  as  to  start  the 
suspicion  that  covert  censure  was  intended.  Its  dilation  upon 
one  topic,  and  its  entire  silence  on  another,  suggest  that  much 
has  been  done,  and  more  left  undone,  upon  which  the  ^Cabinet 
could  not  unitedly  speak,  and  that  their  internal  divimons  have 
grown  to  that  state  which  forces  into  notice  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  saw,  ^  The  least  said,  the  soonest  mended.^  Such  as  it  ii, 
however,  the  speech  is  a  singularly  apt  termination  of  the 
session — 2l  finale  in  appropriate  keeping  with  the  drama  which 
it  closes.  It  will  not  need,  therefore,  that  we  single  it  out  for 
comment,  nor  that  we  disinter  it,  for  literary  dissection,  from 
the  minute-books  in  which  it  has  been  decently  buried.  There, 
let  its  cold  remains  rest  in  peace,  with  those  of  kith  and  kin — it 
was  bom  but  for  an  idle  show — ^it  failed  to  attract  even  passing 
attention — and  already  it  has  taken  its  place  with  the  things 
which  are  forgotten. 

We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  think  of  parliament  in  the  abstract 
rather  than  the  concrete,  in  shaping  our  expectations  of  what 
it  will  do  when  next  it  assembles.  Our  hopes  spring  out  of  oar 
notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  never  out  of  our  knowledge  of 
what  it  is.  When  the  reality  is  not  before  us,  we  go  about  the 
world  with  the  pleasing  fiction  present  to  our  minds,  that 
parliament  is  the  brain  of  the  body-politic — ^thinks  for  it, 
originates  its  motions,  and  controuls  its  action.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  hallucination,  we  look  upon  its  recesses  as  the 
short  naps  or  the  long  sleep,  during  which  all  the  great  affairs 
of  the  empire  are  standing  still.  K  we  watch  ourselves  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  towards  the  expiration  of  every  year,  the 
imagination  has  got  so  strong  a  hold  upon  us  as  to  cause  a 
feverish  restlessness  about  the  length  of  the  vacation.  We  look 
wistfully  for  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  a  speech  from  the 
throne  will  resuscitate  the  dormant  legislature.  We  cemmre 
the  postponement  of  it  with  as  much  severity,  as  if  with  the 
activity  and  intelligence  of  parliament  were  bound  up  the  fate 
of  all  mortal  things.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  fancy  is  cor- 
rected by  fact.  The  very  first  night  of  a  session  does  much  to 
dispel  all  illusions  of  this  nature.  The  men  upon  whose  wisdom 
we  had,  in  vague  speculation  at  least,  devolved  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  saving  an  empire  from  ruin,  exhibit  a  most  pro- 
saic  unconsciousness  of  the  urgency  of  public  affairs.  Week 
passes  after  week,   and  yet  all    the   solemn  questions,  to  a 
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practical  solution  of  which  we  supposed  them  bound  to  apply 
themselves,  remain  untouched.    There  are  party  debates — ^there 
is  much  smart  speaking — a  few  bills  are  introduced  to  remedy 
evils  so  remote  as  scarcely  to  have  been  heard  of — supplies  as  a 
matter  of  course  are  asked  and  granted — but  Easter  arrives, 
and  still  the  empire  remains  pretty  much  unaffected  by  the 
course  of  legislation.     Whitsun  overtakes  us — but  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  we  are  just  where  we  were.     Whatever  may 
be  the  domestic  difl&culties  of  the  country,  it  generally  becomes 
clear  by  this  time,  that  it  will  be  left  to  struggle  through  them 
as  best  it  may.     Trade  may  decline  or  revive,  but  parliament 
heeds  as  little  the  one  fact  as  the  other.     The  empire  may  be 
upon  the  verge  of  dismemberment,  but  no  plan  is  propounded 
for  re-engaging  lost  affections.     Incendiarism  may  send  a  glare 
of  light  directly  into  the  eyes  of  honourable  members,  but  they 
neither  inquire,  nor  suggest,  nor  act.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
session  we  begin  to  chide  ourselves  for  ever  having  committed 
the  folly  of  expecting — we  become  convinced  that  the  thinking 
faculty  of  the  nation  resides  elsewhere  than  in  the  legislature — 
and  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  long  vacation  with  the  thought 
that  it  makes  remarkably  little  difference  to  the  vital  interests 
of  the  nation  whether  parliament  is  sitting  or  not. 

Were  our  present  political  system  sound,  did  it  thoroughly 
harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  should  be  among  the 
last  to  find  fault  with  the  great  coimcils  of  the  nation,  merely 
because  their  periodical  labours  produced  no  public  sensation. 
We   hold  that   ordinarily,   the   absence   of  anything  striking 
enough  to  produce  great  excitement,  would  be  fair  proof,  not  of 
legislative    inefficiency,  but   of  perfection.     We  can  conceive 
of  our  rulers  dipping  their  oars  with  such  regularity  and  pre- 
cision, as  that  the  progress  of  state  affairs  should  resemble  that 
of  a  well-ordered  galley,  the  motion  of  which  is  so  equable,  as 
not  to  be  perceptibly  increased  by  the  strokes  of  the  rowers. 
The  sessions  of  parliament  and  the  long  vacations  ought  not  to 
be  an  alternation  of  motion  and  rest — nor  would  they  be  felt  as 
eruch,  were  we  in  smooth  water.     On  the  contrary,  government 
would  move  onward  so  constantly  and  glidingly,  as  to  leave  us 
all  but  ignorant  whether  its  oars  were  beneath  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  stream.     In  our  present  position,  however,  such 
quiet  progress  is  impossible.     The  current  is  strong  against  us 
— and  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  unless  the  labours  of 
our  legislators  are  violent  and  disturbing  enough  to   vibrate 
through  the  whole  empire,  we  are  losing  way,  and  may  presently 
be   stranded   beyond   remedy.     Serious  times  call  for  serious 
efforts — and  the  statesmanship  which  might  be  admirably  suited 
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to  fine  weather^  may  be  fatal  in  adverse  currents^  among  dan* 
gerous  shoals. 

We  know  of  no  period  of  British  history  the  parliamentaiy 
records  of  which  might  not^  and  ought  not^  to  have  been  eclipsed 
in  interest  by  those  of  the  two  or  three  past  sessions — ^none 
which  offered  the  genius  of  statesmanship  ampler  room  for  play. 
By  all  those  signs  in  which  Providence  writes  out  its  designs 
for  the  guidance  of  the  thoughtful^  it  has,  of  late,  been  made 
apparent,  that  the  present   system  of  government  is   rapidly 
drawing  to   a  close.     The  power  it  retains  rests   exdusiv^ 
upon  a  conventional  basis,  which  every  tide  of  public  opinion 
fearfully  undermines.     It  may  still  exhibit  unbroken  unity — 
scarcely  a  stone  of  it  may  have  been  displaced — and  but  here 
and  there  a  buttress  may  have  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  repair. 
In  itself  considered,  it  may  be,  and  we  believe  it  is,  more  com- 
pact,— its  various  departments  fit  together  more  completely — 
in  detail  it  is  more  perfect — and  as  a  whole  it  is  more  har- 
monious— than  it  ever  was  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  feudal 
despotism.      But  it   is  like   a  fortress  on  the  crest  of  a  pro- 
montory  annually  gained   upon   by  the    ocean,    the   sudden 
fall   of  which,   with   all   upheld  by  it,  ominous  landslips  and 
yawning  crevices  too  distinctly  foretell.     Events  have,  in  fiact, 
rendered  it  all  but  useless.     It  is  now  little  else  than  an  ex- 
pensive, a  very  expensive  toy.     Men  feel  that  they  cannot  resort 
to  it  for  protection — that  it  serves  only  as  a  retreat  for  a  large 
garrison  of  officials,  whose  numbers  and  position  give  them  the 
power  to  worry  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to  defend. 
The  common  sense  of  society  is  against  it — and  the  prescription 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  every  day  losing  something  of  its 
former  breadth  and  solidity.     Government  in  this  country,  it  is 
obvious,  must  ere  long  undergo  a  vast,  and,  considered  in  its 
consequences,  a  revolutionary  change.     It  must  be  shifted  to 
other  foundations — and  surely  the  season  for  doing  it  is,  when  all 
indications  prove  that  it  mtisi   be  done,  but  when  there  yet 
remain  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  it  leisurely,  securely, 
and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  all  parties.     It  seems,  then, 
to  us,  that  it  should  have  been  the  special  business  of  parlia- 
ment, during  the  past  few  years,  as  noiselessly,  but  as  firmly  as 
possible,  to  effect  the  inevitable  transition.     And  had  it  but 
applied  itself  to  this  its  appointed  task,  how  deeply  interesting 
both  for  their  novelty  and  their  importance  would  have  been 
the  records  of  its  proceedings ! 

Political  revolutions,  sudden,  sanguinary,  and  successful,  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  pages  of  history — we  have  become  fiEuni- 
liar  with  their  outline,  which  seldom  varies.  Sword  measured 
with  sword,  and  force  encountering  force,  is  an  old  story,  let  the 
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stake  be  what  it  will.  But  a  slow  revolution  conducted  by 
authority— begun  in  prudence— carried  on  with  caution— 
shaped;  not  by  passion^  but  by  calm  and  enlightened  judgment — 
the  gradual  unfolding^  by  means  of  legislation^  of  new  principles 
of  government;  the  soundness  of  which  is  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties— the  removal;  one  by  one^  of  serious  abuses — ^the  assimila- 
tioU;  by  wise  and  wary  experiment;  of  our  national  institutions 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age — the  infusion  of  life,  health;  energy,  first 
into  one  department  of  administration;  then  into  another — 
a  process  like  this  would  have  afibrded  materials  for  such  a  pas- 
sage of  history  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  In  this  work 
not  more  splendid  than  necessary;  we  should  have  witnessed  an 
entirely  novel  antagonism  of  forces — bold  statesmanship  meeting 
and  mastering  the  hosts  of  difficulties  which  conventionalism^ 
custom,  prescription,  vested  interests,  monopoly,  would  have 
opposed  to  all  and  every  change — mind  steadily  pushing  on 
along  the  highways  of  political  truth,  and  seizing  all  the  passes 
to  national  prosperity,  leaving  it  for  coming  parUaments  to  com- 
plete the  conquests  which  it  had  already  secured — patriotism, 
casting  itself  in  noble  confidence  upon  the  good  sense  and  gene- 
rous affections  of  the  people,  and  finding  therein  a  moral  strength 
powerful  enough  to  beat  down  every  combination  of  force  which 
factious  selfishness  could  bring  against  it — flight  struggling  with 
and  dispelliDg  darkness.  If  a  lofty  ambition  had  failed  to  mark 
this  out  as  the  proper  scope  for  parliamentary  effort;  it  had  been 
scarcely  too  much  to  expect  that  the  exigent  pressure  of  the 
times  would  have  done  it.  It  is;  unquestionably;  a  steep;  rugged, 
and  toilsome  path  for  the  legislature  to  enter  upon  —  but 
then  it  is  the  only  one  to  safety  and  repose.  To  have  taken  it 
was  as  much  the  concern  of  the  aristocracy  as  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  we  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  what  parliament  might  have  donC;  to  the  re- 
collection of  what  it  has  done.  To  say  that  it  failed  to  appre- 
ciate its  appropriate  mission  would  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
its  delinquency.  Rating  the  exigencies  of  the  times  at  nothing 
above  the  ordinary  standard;  and  putting  wholly  out  of  view 
the  inefficiency  and  consequent  insecurity  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions; it  is  yet  impossible  for  intelligent  and  sober  men  to 
glance  back  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  British  legislature 
during  the  session  which  has  just  expired,  without  being  filled 
with  paiu;  disgust;  and  apprehension.  The  selfishness  of  class 
was  never  more  shamelessly  displayed — never  so  flagrantly;  so 
recklessly;  did  the  representatives  of  the  people  betray  such  an 
utter  absence  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  Without  any  breadth 
in  their  viewS;  with  scarcely  a  pretension  to  patriotism  in  their 
objects,  guided  by  no  marked  and  intelligible  principle,  they 
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were  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  threats  of  a  minister 
whom,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  tamely  obeying,  they  gave 
unmistakeable  proofe  that  they  heartily  despised.  They  tracked 
his  heels  into  the  regions  of  inconsistency  with  their  eyes  wide 
open  to  their  own  shame.  They  were  not  bewildered — ^pastioa 
did  not  blind  them — ^they  saw  clearly  whither  tfiey  were  going- 
paused,  remonstrated,  besought,  threatened — and^  finally,  like 
a  whipped  hound,  followed  their  master  to  his  journey's  end. 
But  we  anticipate. 

We  propose,  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  past  session,  to 
point  out  some  of  its  more  prominent  characteristics,  and 
to  draw,  in  conclusion,  some  practical  inferences. 

ParUament  was  opened  on  Thursday,  February  Ist,  184^  bj 
the  Queen  in  person.  The  royal  speech  exhibited  no  very  Inil- 
liant  prospect  of  ministerial  intentions,  but  such  as  it  was,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  far  more  flattering  one  than  was  eventoidly 
realized.  It  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  state  of  our  foreign 
relationships — exaggerated  the  then  apparent  indications  of 
returning  commercial  prosperity — ^hinted  at  the  great  fipfipffial 
measure  of  the  session — and  whilst  expressing,  unconstitution- 
ally as  we  think,  her  Majesty's  determination  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  legislature,  not  of  royalty, 
to  decide  upon  the  maintenance  or  repeal  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, intimated  that  several  measures  were  in  embryo  for  the 
removal  of  just  discontent  from  the  sister  kingdom.  Few  words 
will  suffice  to  describe  the  results  of  the  session  up  to  the 
Easter  holidays.  Five  several  amendments  on  the  supplies 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  intended  to  assert  the 
principle  that  representation  should  be  co-extensive  with  taxa- 
tion, and  supported  by  regularly  declining  minorities,  ban- 
ning with  twenty-nine  English  members,  and  ending  with 
eight — the  thanks  of  both  Houses,  to  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  the 
officers  and  men  imder  his  command,  engaged  in  the  conquest 
of  Scinde — a  ^  monster  ^  debate  extending  over  nine  nights 
upon  the  ^  monster'  state  prosecutions  just  then  condudra  in 
Ireland — a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  certain  qtd  tarn  actions, 
instituted  against  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  noble  and 
honourable  turf-men,  to  recover  legal  penalties  for  excessive 
gambling — a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  three-and-a-half 
per  cents — the  introduction,  modification  by  Lord  Ashley,  and 
subsequent  withdrawal,  with  a  view  to  remodelling  of  the 
government  Factories'  Bill — the  interspersion  of  these  proceed- 
ings with  an  occasional  free-trade  discussion,  or  with  the  launch- 
ing of  semi-official  bills,  to  be  consigned  after  Easter  to  the 
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limbo  of  legislative  abortions — such^  in  brief^  may  serve  to  re- 
call the  engagements  of  our  senators^  during  the  first,  freshest, 
best  attended  division  of  the  parliamentary  session. 

Between  Easter  and  Whitsimtide  there  was  considerable 
bustle,  but  little  progress.    The  budget  created  no  sensation 
but  one  approaching  to  laughter,  at  the  extremely  insignificant 
alterations  it  proposed  in  our  financial  system.     Not  so  the 
Eactories^  Bill.    The  Easter  recess  had  been  laboriously  spent 
by  Mr.  Oastler  and  Mr.  Ferrand  in  agitating  throughout  our 
great  manufacturing  districts  the  question  previously  mooted  by 
Lord  Ashley — the  restriction  of  labour  to  ten  hours  of  each 
working  day.     The  government  had  already  been  in  danger  on 
this  subject,  and  had  saved  themselves  only  by  an  artful  post- 
ponement of  the  final  conflict.     Lord  Ashley,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  party  whom  he  led,  had  consented  to  waive  his 
advantage,  and  to  take  the  issue  of  another  trial  of  strength. 
He  was  of  course  defeated,  and  the  ministry,  partly  by  threats 
of  resignation,  partly  by  the  vigorous  whipping  in  of  their  sup- 
porters,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  own  safety  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  House^s  character  for  consistency.    The  storm  of 
discontent  had  not  yet  subsided,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  skilfully 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  country  from  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  to  those  of  the  capitalists.     His  famous  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Bank  of  England  charter,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  bank  issues,  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
introduced  by  a  speech  of  unquestionable  ability,  and  founded 
upon   principles   recognized  by    the   leading  economists,  ob- 
tained the  willing  suffrages  of  all  parties  in  parliament.     The 
Dissenters  Chapels'  Bill,  hotly  as  it  was  opposed  by  a  numerous 
and  active  section  out  of  doors,  tended  somewhat,  within  the 
precincts  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  to  repair  the  damaged  reputa- 
tion of  the  ministry.    The  slight  advantage,  however,  which 
these  measures  gave  them,  they  were  destined  speedily  to  lose. 
The  Sugar  Duties'  bill,  which  proposed  the  admission  into  the 
British  market  of  free-grown  foreign  sugar,  upon  a  largely 
reduced  amount  of  discriminating  duty,  threw  parties  once 
more  into  inextricable  confusion,  brought  about  a  second  crisis, 
and  resulted  in  a  second  reversal  of  its  own  deUberate  vote  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  imperious  bidding  of  the  premier. 
Then  came  the  outcry  about  Post-office  espionage — an  outcry 
which  the  House  of  Commons  showed  its  disposition,  in  the  first 
instance  to  stifle,  but  before  the  universality  and  power  of 
which,  it  was  compelled,  with  an  ill  grace,  to  give  way.     The 
Poor-law  Amendment  bill  followed — the  Bailways*  bill — the 
Charitable  Trusts  (Ireland)  bill,  and  at  length  an  adjournment 
of  the  session,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  prorogation. 
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We  have  given  the  barest  and  most  meagre  outline  of  tbe 
coiirse  of  legislation  in  the  preceeding  paragraphs.  But  it  wiB 
serve  our  purpose.  It  will  suffice  to  recall  the  prominent  eventi 
of  the  past  session,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  soine  remarks, 
designed  to  illustrate  those  traits  of  character,  for  which  parlii- 
ment  has,  of  late,  been  chiefly  remarkable. 

The  few  observations  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  make  will  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Commons.     The  peers  can 
hardly  be  said,  under  the  present  government,  to  constitute  a 
distinct  branch  of  our  imperial   legislature.     They  have  lost 
none  of  their  power,  but  they  see  little  occasion  for  its  exercise. 
They  work  by  proxy.  To  all  practical  purposes,  the  lower  house 
is  their  own,  working  out,  under  the  name  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly, the  fore-determined  plans  of  a  dominant  aristocracT. 
Their  lordships,  consequently,  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  affix 
the  seal  of  their  a])probation  to  the  measures  sent  up  to  them 
from  the  Commons.     They  took  the  initiative  in  one  or  two 
instauces — in  one,  they  outvoted  her  majesty's  ministers.    But 
for  the  most  part,  they  faithfully  echoed  the  will  of  the  third 
estate.     And  tliis  they  did  without  any  great  waste  of  words. 
Their  discussions,  always  somewhat  dull,  were  uniformly  dullest 
on  bills  which  had  been  forwarded  to  them  by  the  representative 
body.     On  questions  of  foreign  policy  their  conversations  were 
occasionally  interesting — on  fdl  ecclesiastical  subjects  they  were 
conservative  and  pharisaically  devout.     But  the  reports  of  their 
debates  occupied,  at  no  time,  much  space  in  the  public  prints, 
and   commanded   scarcely  passing    attention.     How   changed 
their  position  from  >vhat  it  was !  A  few  years  since,  the  question 
uppermost   with   the   public,  on   all  important   occasions   was 
^  What  will  the  lords  do  ?'     The  inquiry  would  be  superfluous 
now.     The   index   of  their  intentions  may  be   found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Their  influence  pre- 
dominates there.     It  is  the  workshop  in  which  their  favourite 
designs  are  carved  and  fashioned.     Why  should  they  ostenta- 
tiously  display   their  power?     Wise  in  their  generation,  they 
abstain  from  making  the  attempt,  satisfied  to  appear  to  the 
public  eye  as  an  obsequious  second  to  the  people's  house,  so  long 
as  the  real  direction  of  affairs  is  under  their  controul.    We  may 
very  properly  leave  them,  therefore,  to  the  obscurity  which  they 
arc  politic  enough  to  court — aud  assuming  that  for  all  the 
purposes  of  history  or  of  criticism,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the   parliament,  proceed  to  notice   such   features  of  its  cha- 
racter as  have  been  most  conspicuously  displayed  during  the 
past  session. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
house  of  btisiness.    Complaints  have  been  made,  of  late,  and  not 
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unreasonably,  of  the  oppressive,  the  overwhelming,  and  the 
annually  increasing  mass  of  public  business  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  domestic  affairs  are 
sufficiently  multifarious  and  complicated  to  require,  in  order  to 
due  consideration  and  dispatch,  all  the  aid  which  can  be  derived 
from  a  rigid  economy  of  time,  a  strict  observance  of  punctuality, 
and  such  a  distribution  of  labour  as  to  equalize  its  pressure 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  session.  When  to  these, 
however,  we  add  the  long  arrear  of  legislation  due  to  Ireland, 
the  occasional  discussion  of  those  questions  which  our  foreign 
policy  throws  upon  the  surface,  the  interests  of  our  numerous 
colonies,  and  the  stock  annuals  which  the  field  of  debate 
produces,  it  must  be  obvious  that  nothing  but  business  habits 
of  the  lughest  order  can  enable  the  House  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  even  tolerable  efficiency  and  fidelity.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  there  are  few  deliberative  bodies  within  the  four  seas 
which  encompass  our  island,  more  remarkable  than  parliament 
has  recently  been  for  laxity,  negligence,  and  disregard  of  all 
suitable  arrangement  in  their  proceedings.  The  first  six  weeks 
of  the  session  were  absolutely  frittered  away,  as  though  members 
were  wholly  at  a  loss  for  serious  employment.  The  supplies,  it 
is  true,  were  pressed  forward  with  unprecedented  haste — and 
the  discussion  on  Irish  affairs  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
nine  nights.  But  no  ministerial  measure  of  importance  was 
introduced,  or  if  introduced  was  advanced  beyond  its  earliest 
stage.  The  Poor-law  amendment  bill,  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  and  ultimately  left  over  until  after  Whitsuntide,  might, 
for  any  good  reason  discoverable  to  the  contrary,  have  been 
passed  with  ease  before  the  Easter  holidays.  But  the  Home 
Secretary  showed  no  signs  of  impatience,  and  although  more 
than  once  reminded  that  the  measure  had  been  promised  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  after  the  opening  of  parliament,  con- 
trived to  let  five  months  elapse  without  doing  a  single  stroke  to 
forward  the  matter.  We  have  cited  this  merely  as  a  specimen. 
The  recollection  of  our  readers  will,  almost  without  an  effort  on 
their  part,  fill  up  that  space  in  our  remarks  which  the  limits 
assigned  to  us  oblige  us  to  leave  vacant.  Dilatoriness  and  pro- 
crastination, however,  are  far  from  being  the  most  serious  faults 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reckless  improvidence  of  time, 
occasioned  by  repeatedly  counting  out  the  house,  or  by  failing 
to  constitute  it  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  speaker  to  take 
the  chair,  was  so  glaring  as  to  call  down  upon  it  the  rebuke  of 
all  parties.  The  unseemly  practice  was  resorted  to  with  a  degree 
of  effrontery  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  irresponsi- 
bility can  account  for.  By  such  discreditable  means  the  attempt 
was  more  than  once  made,  and  for  the  time  was  successful,  to 
Vol.  XVI.  l  l 
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stave  off  the  discussion  of  unpalateable^  albeit^  important  ques- 
tions. We  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  specify^  with  certainty^ 
the  number  of  red-letter  evenings  thus  placed  upon  the  parlia- 
mentary calendar.  Nor^  Indeed^  is  it  necessary  that  we  should. 
The  evil  to  which  we  advert  is  matter  of  pubUc  notoriety.  Men 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  its  occurrence.  It  is  taken  as  a  part  of 
the  sessional  routine — and  with  a  commercial  people^  a  peopk 
accustomed  to  the  regularity  of  the  counting-house,  it  is  ranked 
as  a  delinquency^  which^  if  it  may  be  surpassed,  cannot  be 
excused. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  us^  in  the  next  place,  to  glance  at  the 
records  of  the  past  session  with  a  view  to  judge  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  n  professedly  representative  body.  On  this  subject 
we  are  not  anxious  to  stretch  our  conclusions  beyond  the  evi- 
dence which  lies  before  us.  We  feel  bound  to  admit  that 
parliament  is  not  absolutely  impervious  to  public  opinion.  The 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  a  step, 
although  but  a  small  one^  in  the  direction  of  free  trade — ^the 
amelioration  of  the  poor  laws — ^the  partial  modification  of  the 
sugar  duties — the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee,  ddusire 
as  were  its  labours,  to  inquire  into  the  spy  system  patronised  at 
the  post  office,  show  that  what  is  matter  of  all  but  universal 
feeling,  will  give  a  tinge  at  last  to  the  decisions  of  the  people's 
house.  But  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  the  general  hue  of  legis- 
lation is  as  little  affected  by  the  popular  wUl  as  if  constituenciee 
were  imknown^  and  the  public  were  a  cipher.  We  may  adduce 
the  case  of  Ireland,  as  the  most  affecting  proof  of  this  remark. 
To  see  justice  done  to  Ireland,  if  not  for  justice  sake,  at  least  to 
avert  the  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  is^  we 
beUeve^  the  common  desire  of  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  Her  wrongs  are  denied  by  none — not  even 
by  parliament  itself.  From  the  very  throne,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  the  necessity  of  some  redress  was  hinted  at  with  as 
much  plainness  as  royal  speeches  will  usually  admit  of.  Upon 
this,  during  the  nine  nights'  debate,  all  political  parties  were, 
agreed.  The  immense  moral  power  possessed  by  Mr.  O'ConneD, 
— ^probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  lustory  of  nations — ^the  quiet 
determination  of  the  Irish  people — the  weakness  which  their 
alienation  entails  upon  the  empire — the  scandal  fastened  upon 
the  British  name  throughout  Christendom  by  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  sister  kingdom — ^these  and  various  other  causes 
concurred  to  urge  home  the  conviction  that '  something  must  be 
done.'  There  can  be  no  danger  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that 
had  parliament  mirrored  the  mind  of  the  people,  something 
would  have  been  done — something  comprehensive,  healing  and 
generous  in  its  character.     And  yet,  diuing  the  past  session. 
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Ireland  obtained  nothing  more  than  smooth  words.  Not  one 
measure^  save  the  Charitable  Trusts'  Bill,  which,  however  well 
meant,  was  so  infelicitously  constructed  as  to  convert  what  was 
offered  as  a  boon  into  an  insult — not  one  measure  calculated  to 
allay  irritation,  to  awaken  hope,  to  conciliate  regard,  to  woo 
back  forfeited  confidence,  was  passed  into  law.  The  registration 
bill  described  by  its  own  authors  as  eminently  due  to  Ireland, 
but  in  reality  fraught  with  the  worst  evils  of  the  Chandos  clause, 
was  introduced  only  to  be  abandoned.  The  municipal  voters' 
bill  shared  the  same  fate.  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
remains  unaltered — the  protestant  church  establishment,  undi- 
minished in  its  proportions,  and  unshorn  of  its  offensive  splen- 
dour. 

Nor  does  the  treatment  of  Irish  questions  stand  out  as  a 
marked  exception  from  the  ordinary  bearing  of  parliament  in 
relation  to  subjects  which  have  the  most  tenacious  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind.  The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  must  be  admitted 
by  every  candid  observer  to  be  foremost  amongst  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion.  The  career  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  whose  powerful  talents  and  indomitable  energy  have 
been  exclusively  consecrated  to  this  question,  may  be  taken  as 
an  accurate  index  of  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  middle 
classes  on  the  subject  of  our  commercial  policy.  In  all  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Great  Britain,  the  seats  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  industry,  the  centres  of  intelligence  and  wealth,  who  so 
popular  as  he  ?  Not  many  years  since,  a  man  living  in  obscurity, 
he  has  risen  with  the  tide  of  opinion,  until  his  name  has  become 
a  household  word  amongst  us,  and  at  his  bidding,  enormous 
sums  of  money  are  unhesitatingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
League.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means 
the  strongest  proofs  of  his  success.  His  bold  incursions  into 
the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  series  of  triumphs  he  achieved 
in  this  new  Hue  of  agitation,  demonstrated  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness that  the  roots  of  the  restrictive  system  struck  into  no  minds 
but  those  of  land  proprietors,  and  that  earnest  care  for  its 
maintenance  could  be  found  nowhere  but  with  them.  The  esta- 
blishment of  anti-league  associations  gave  to  this  demonstration 
all  the  additional  force  to  be  derived  from  contrast.  The  parties 
by  whom  they  were,  under  cover,  got  up — ^the  miserably  thin 
attendance  at  their  meetings — the  line  of  argument  usually 
resorted  to — and  the  virulent  abuse  poured  out  upon  Mr.  Cob- 
den and  his  fellow  agitators,  made  what  was  already  clear  still 
clearer — that  the  corn-laws  had  their  life,  not  in  public  opinion, 
not  even  in  the  prejudices  of  tenant  farmers,  nor  in  the  stolid 
ignorance  of  agricultural  labourers — but  solely  in  the  will  of  the 
landlords,  backed,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  by  the  clergy 
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of  the  cstji})lishTncnt.  Parlianicnt,  although  not  sitting  at  tlic 
lime,  could  hardly  be  blind  to  all  that  was  passing — ^the  drift  of 
tlic  ])ublic  mind  was  not  to  be  mistaken;  and  as  if  to  render  aD 
mistake  impossible,  the  election  of  Mr.  Pattison  for  the  city  of 
Ijondon  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  had  been 
eilcctcd  during  the  autumnal  recess.  Such  indications  as  thei^ 
it  was  sn])posed,  could  not  fail  to  tell  upon  the  Tepresentali?e 
1)ody.  The  tic  which  links  together  the  House  of  Commons  and 
tlic  people  might  not,  it  was  admitted,  be  over  sensitive;  but 
indcss  representation  were  all  a  delusion.  Parliament  could  sot, 
it  was  imagined,  but  exhibit  some  sUght  assimilation  on  the 
sul)jcct  of  free  trade  to  the  views  so  generally  and  fondly  entcr- 
t  aincd  out  of  doors.  Disappointment  could  not  be  more  com- 
plete. The  people's  house  were  in  no  hurry  to  deal  with  the 
pi:o))lc's  (piostion.  Indeed,  useful  discussion  was  all  but  pre- 
c-liulcd  by  the  declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  first  Cfc- 
ning  of  the  session.  We  give  it  as  reported  at  the  time,  with 
all  the  interpolations  by  means  of  wldcli  the  temper  and  feeling 
of  the  House  may  be  Jiscertained : — 

*  I  lo  wiis  told  (he  said)  that  there  were  two  courses  open.  (Great 
l;iujj:httT.)  I  hope  honourable  gentlemen  do  not  think  that  her  Majesty's 
j^overnnient  nrc  making  imy  reservaticm  with  respect  to  this.  (Hear.  hear), 
liut  when  the  noble  lord  shall  think  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricnltnni] 
portion  of  the  community,  protection  may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total 
repeal,  1  tun  stronp^ly  inchned  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  will  be  the  party 
to  propose  u  iixed  duty,  and  not  myself.  (Cheers.)  But  the  experience  of 
the  present  corn  law  hiu?  not  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  my  opinion  in 
preferring  the  princii)lc  of  the  graduated  scale  to  that  of  the  fixed  duty. 
(Cheers.)  I  gave  it  the  preference  at  the  time  I  proposed  it,  andnothiiig 
that  has  happened  in  the  interval  since  then  has  induced  me  to  change  my 
o])inion.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say,  therefore,  now,  as  I  said  last  year,  though  I 
sliould  not.  on  the  part  of  the  government,  think  it  consistent  with  my  pub- 
lic duty  to  conciliate  support  by  engagements  to  adhere,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  a  particular  law  respecting  the  imposition  of  duties— -yet  lean 
with  c(]unl  truth  say,  1  have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  contemplate, 
an  idtenition  of  that  law.'    (Great  and  continued  cheering.) 

After  this,  one  is  not  surprised  at  what  followed.  On  Tuesday 
(nTTiing,  February  27th,  the  Ilouae,  by  prcnous  concert^  length- 
ened a  debate  on  the  wrongs  of  the  infamous  Don  Carlos  to  such 
a  disproiwrtionatc  extent  as  to  preclude  Mr.  Cobden  from 
moving,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  he  had  givcn^  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  com  laws  upon 
tenant-farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers ;  and  when  a  fortnight 
after  he  succeeded  in  gaining  attention  to  a  very  able  speech, 
and  in  raising  a  short  debate  upon  the  question,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  ninety-one.  On  Tuesday  evening,  March  19th, 
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Mr.  Ricardo's  motion,  condemnatory  of  reciprocity  treaties,  was 
got  rid  of  by  counting  out  the  House.  Mr.  Ewart's,  for  repeal- 
iag  the  duties  which  press  on  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture, 
was  on  the  following  Thursday  similarly  cushioned.  Not  until 
after  Whitsuntide — not  before  Wednesday  June  25th,  did  the 
corn-law  question  come  fairly,  and  on  its  own  merits  before  the 
House.  The  debate  occupied  two  nights.  The  speech  of  the 
Premier  affords  us  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  intimate  sympathy 
subsistiug  between  the  people  and  their  representatives.  He 
opened  with  a  derisive  allusion  to  the  absence  firom  the  House 
of  the  Whig  party ; — 

*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  much  of  your  time  upon  an  occa- 
sion when  this  House  has  been  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  a  company 
which  generally  performs  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  do  anything  having  the  least  tendency  to  prevent  their  enjoying 
a  full  benefit ;  and  I  must  say,  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe,  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  performance,  the  front  bench  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  was  wholly  unoccupied.  (Laughter.)  I  can  assure  the 
honourable  members  opposite — many  of  whom  assisted  at  my  benefit 
the  other  night — that  I  had  no  desire  to  be  the  cause  of  depriving  them 
of  a  fuller  audience.  Throughout  the  evening  I  have  been  here,  as  well 
as  my  honourable  friends  near  me,  to  witness  the  performances  of  that 
class  of  gentlemen  who  have  rehearsed  their  parts  upon  another  stage.' 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  brief  as  it  is,  we  may  look  as  through 
a  small  and  accidental  crevice,  into  the  very  soul  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  may  see  with  the  utmost  clearness  what  kind 
of  entertainment  the  great  question  which  has  for  some  years 
all  but  engrossed  public  attention,  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  there.  If  any  one  after  this  can  indulge  in  the  belief  that 
he  lives  under  a  bond  fide  system  of  representative  government, 
his  must  be  a  faith  which  can  draw  nutriment  firom  the  stoniest, 
most  sterile,  and  most  unpropitious  soil. 

It  would,  perhaps,  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion which  the  course  of  these  remarks  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
produced,  to  allude  to  the  mode  in  which  parliament  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  organic  reform.  There  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  public  opinion  on  this  question  is  widely  extended, 
and  that  although  it  may  not  as  yet  have  decisively  affected  the 
constituent  bodies,  it  pervades  the  whole  body  of  operatives. 
Such  is  its  position  outside  the  walls  of  parliament,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  presumptuous  to  anticipate  for  it  a  show  of 
respectful  consideration  within.  On  looking  over  the  history  of 
the  session,  we  find  Mr.  Sharmau  Crawford  moving,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  14th,  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  a  full,  fair, 
and  free  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  He  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  Bowring.     Not  a  remark  was  hazarded  in 
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reply  !  Not  a  single  word  of  discussion  was  vouchsafed !  The 
division  immediately  took  place^  and  thirty-one  memhers  only 
recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of  an  extended  suffirage.  We  sty, 
an  extended  suffrage^  for  the  honourable  member  for  Bochdak 
expressly  guarded  himself  from  asking  the  House  to  pledge 
itself  to  specific  details.  The  following  passage  from  his  speed, 
on  the  occasion^  may  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  aliov 
the  moderation  of  his  demand^  and  to  explain  the  true  lesaon 
for  its  contemptuous  rejection. 

'  I  do  not  wish  now  to  detain  the  House  with  a  long  array  of  detailed 
arguments,  but  I  would  ask,  can  any  fiedr  man  defend  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  ?     I  find  it  summed  up  briefly  in  the  foDowiDg 
terms,  in  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  electors  of  Liverpool  to  their 
representatives  : — '  It  is  now  a  fieu^t  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Reform  bill  of  1 832,  continuing,  as  it  does,  to  exclude  from  the  electife 
franchise  six  millions  out  of  seven  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  to  500,000  dectoii 
the  power  virtually  to  return  a  majority  of  members  to  the   House  of 
Commons,  renders  the  voice  of  the  people  utterly  powerless ;  and  hi» 
thus  disappointed  their  reasonable  and  just  expectations  as  to  that  House 
being  the  representative  of  the  British  people.'     Again,  in  a  petftkxi 
presented  yesterday  from  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  we  have  the 
foUowing  statement : — '  That  twenty-seven   small  boroughs,   with  tn 
aggregate  population  of  1 7*2,000,  send  to  parUament  thirty-two  mem- 
bers ;  while  Liverpool,  which  has  a  population  exceeding  the  coUectiTe 
numbers  of  those  twenty- seven  boroughs  by  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  only  sends  two  members.'    Can  any  man  say  that  such  a  state 
of  things  ought  to  continue  ?     Is  it  possible  to  argue  that  some  exten- 
sion of  the  suflFrage  ought  not  to  be  given  ?  that  some  better  anrnnge- 
mcnt  and  division  of  electoral  districts  should  not  be  made  ?  then  I  dann 
support  from  all  members  who  think  so.     If  I  am  permitted  to  go  into 
committee  with  a  bill,  let  the  particular  modes  of  extending  and  regulat- 
ing tfie  franchise  which  I  propose  be  there  argued,  and  I  daun  no 
pledge  from  any  member  to  support  my  particular  propositions  till  I 
prove  them  to  be  safe  and  necessary.     The  present  franchise  excludes 
the  great  body  of  the  working  classes  in  towns,  and  in  the  counties  the 
agricultural  la1)ourcr  is  entirely  excluded ;  the  nature  of  the  qualification 
practically  has  that  effect.     Is  this  just  or  right  ?     The  advocates  of 
these  exclusions  must  show  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  that  they  produce  freedom  and  purity  of  election, 
or  else  they  cannot  sustain  them.     I  am  ready  to  enter  into  that  aigu- 
nient,  if  they  will  meet  me  in  committee.' 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  at  some  considerable,  but,  we  trust, 
not  disproportionate  length  upon  the  materials  before  us,  spe- 
cially illustrative  of  the  qualifications  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  representative  assembly ;  for  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  have  place  among  our  readers,  as  to  who  should  comprise 
the  constituent  body,  there  can  be  none,  we  imagine,  as  to 
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the  propriety  of  an  intimate  correspondence,  in  sentiment  and 
feeling,  between  that  body  and  their  chosen  representatives. 
The  theory  of  our  constitution  is  either  good  or  bad — if  good,  it 
IB  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  see  it  reduced  to  practice; — ^if 
bad,  is  it  worth  while  to  retain  the  shadow  when  the  substance 
is  neither  possessed  nor  desired  ?  It  can  hardly  become  a  great 
and  enlightened  people  to  be  governed  by  a  fiction — and  yet,  in 
all  important  respects  the  present  House  of  Commons  has 
proved  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  little  else. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  We  have  yet  to  glance,  were  it  but 
for  a  moment,  at  the  independence  and  consistency  of  this  legis* 
lative  assembly.  Although  comparatively  heedless  of  national 
interests,  it  might  yet  be  sensitively  alive  to  its  own  honour. 
Deliberately,  by  express  vote,  and  twice  within  an  interval  of 
six  weeks,  to  stultify  itself — ^loudly  to  vaunt  its  superiority  to  all 
party  attachments  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next,  to  be  driven, 
Dy  ministerial  threats,  into  a  humble  confession  that  its  boasting 
was  premature  and  foolish — ^to  dare  the  wrath  of  government, 
and  then  fly  from  it — to  descant  upon  the  degradation  of  being 
cabinet-bound,  and  then  submit  to  it — ^to  play  Pistol,  and,  ulti- 
mately, Uke  their  prototype,  to  eat  the  leek — ^this,  for  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  depth  of  humiliation  and  meanness  into 
which  its  bitterest  foes  would  not  have  wished  it  to  sink.  The 
first  instance  of  this  wretched  servility  was  by  hi  the  worst. 
Lord  Ashley's  proposal  to  limit  factory  labour  to  ten  hours  a 
day,  rested  for  support  solely  upon  the  alleged  imperious  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  '  Perish  commerce,'  exclaimed  those  who  love 
the  luxury  of  benevolence  at  other  people's  expense— 'perish 
commerce,  rather  than  that  our  toil-worn  operatives  should  re- 
main another  year  under  their  crushing  burdens.'  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  vivid  pictures  of  suffering,  disease,  deformity, 
and  early  death,  inflicted  upon  our  factory  hands  by  the  relent- 
less cruelties  of  the  system,  drawn,  on  that  occasion,  by  more 
than  one  speaker — ^the  careful  computations  of  the  amount  of 
toil  endured — the  physical  exhaustion — ^the  consequent  relaxa- 
tion of  all  domestic  ties — ^the  fitightM  immoralities — ^the  igno- 
rance and  irreligion — of  which  the  masses  in  our  manufacturing 
districts  were  said,  and,  to  some  extent,  too  truly  said,  to  be  the 
victims.  The  House,  whether  moved  by  these  aflUcting  repre- 
sentations, or  anxious  to  deal  a  blow  to  mill-owners  in  retur9 
for  their  anti-corn  law  agitation,  or  in  pure  dislike  to  a  govern- 
ment which  had  betrayed  them,  or  influenced  by  a  combination 
of  all  these  motives,  negatived  the  ministerial  proposition  for 
declaring  twelve  hours  to  be  the  legal  limit  of  &ctory  labour, 
thereby  giving  a  temporary  triumph  to  Lord  Ashle]^.  The 
triumph,  however,  was  short.    The  Home  Secretary  withdrew 
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his  bill,  to  bo  reproduced  after  Easter,  with  some  alight  alten- 
tiuns.  During  the  interval,  the  determiuation  of  government 
to  stand  or  fall  by  their  measure  was  ostentatiously  paraded— 
the  whip  was  well  plied — the  pictures  of  misery  which  had  ex- 
cited such  horror,  and  had  moved  such  disinterested  benevolenoe^ 
faded  away  from  memory- — and  on  the  second  trial  of  strength, 
the  House  coolly  reversed  its  former  decision.  Then  came  the 
alteration  of  the  sugar  duties^  and  the  rebellion  of  the  monopo- 
lists, under  ilr.  utiles,  the  member  for  Bristol.  Again  the 
miuistr}'  were  left  in  the  minority,  and  again  they  resorted  to  t 
threat  of  resignation.  The  country-  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  excitement,  concluding  that  no  minister  would  be  bold 
enough  to  ask,  and  no  legislative  assembly  subservient  enough 
to  gnint,  a  second  surrender  of  a  deliberate  vote,  within  a  litSc 
more  than  a  month.  Sir  llobert  Peel,  however^  came  down  to 
the  House,  and  lectured  it  in  the  following  autocratic  style.— 
The  report,  with  its  parentheses,  is  extracted  from  the  Tiiii^f. 

'  Hut,  elr.  I  udmit,  differing  ^  we  do  from  my  hon.  friend  upon  the 
iiit'iits  of  hi^  inuasure,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  1  do  not  hesitate 
to  admit  that  upon  ])olitic:il  ground?  I  cannot,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, consent  to  adopt  it  (here  the  House  assumed  an  attitude  of  the 
deepest  attention,  and  the  most  entire  stillness  ensued).    Some  of  thosft 
too,  wlio  suj)ported  my  hon.  friend,  sud  there  was  no  material  difierenoe 
between  the  proposal  he  made  and  that  made  by  the  government ;  tbit 
he  proposed,  in  respect  of  most  classes  of  sugar,  the  same  amount  of 
protective  duty ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  might  without  difficulty  have 
assented  to  his  amendment.     Sir,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  unimportance,  we 
caimot  consent  to  concede  to  the  proposition.     (The  right  hon.  baronet 
pronounced  this  with  more  than  usual  emphasis,  and  proceeded*  after  • 
pause,  in  a  tone  forcibly  expressive  of  wounded  feeling).     It  was  canned 
by  a  combination  of  those  who  are  our  general  supporters  with  our 
political  opponents.     If  the  metisure.  I  repeat,  be  an  unimportant  one» 
in  proportion  to  its  unimportance,  it  is  significant  of  a  want  of  confidcttce 
in  our  adnuiiistration.     If  you  can  elFect  a  great  public  object,  that  is  a 
reason  for  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  government ;  but  if 
you  cannot  effect  any  important  object — if  there  be  no  great  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  two  ])ropositions,  then  I  say  the  concurrence  be- 
tween our  political  opponents  and  our  poUtical  friends  has  a  bearing  on 
our  position  as  the  executive  government  of  this  empire.    (These  ¥rord8, 
uttered  with  great  energy,  elicited  renewed  cries  of '  Hear,  hear/  from 
all  parts  of  the  house).     It  does,  in  our  opinion,  dimuiish  our  means  of 
resistance  (as  we  understood  the  exjjression)  ;  mid  if  acquiesced  in  by 
us,  it  would  be  an  encouragement  of  simUar  combinations.  (Ironical  cries 
of  *  Hear  ').  I  do  not  believe,  sir — 1  cannot  believe,  that  the  concurrence 
in  thcit  vote  wa.>-  u  casual   occurrence,  Jlri^iing  out  of  our  dehatings  on 
the  subject.     1    nuiy    be    wrong,   but    my  impression  is,  tluit  it  was  a 
preconcerted  arrangement  (cries  of  *  No,  no,*)  between  some  of  those 
who  oppose  and  some   C)f    those  who  bupj)ort    us.    When  my  hon. 
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friend  —  of  course  a  word  from  him  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
this  delusion  in  my  mind,  if  delusion  it  be,  but  I  will  tell  him  why  I 
believe  the  vote  was  the  result  of  a  concert  between  some  of  those 
who  support  and  some  of  those  who  oppose  us — I  am  not  complaining. 
(Some  ironical  cheers  and  laughter,  on  account  of  Sir  Robert's  manner 
being  marked  with  more  of  bitterness  than  he  acknowledged.  The 
r%ht  hon.  baronet,  apparently  annoyed,  proceeded  with  elevated  voice). 
No,  but  I  have  a  right  to  observe  upon  such  a  combination  I  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  hon,  gentlemen,  if  they  think  fit,  to  enter  into  such 
combination.  I  do  not  condescend  (so  wc  understood  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  who,  through  agitation,  was  somewhat  less  distinct  than  usoal) 
—I  do  not  condescend  to  deprecate  them  ;  but  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  consider  what  bearing  the  result  has  upon  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  I  am  determining  whether  I  will  acquiesce  in  an  unimpor- 
tant proposition,  as  an  amendment  to  the  plan  of  the  government, 
carried  by  a  combination  such  as  I  have  alluded  to.  I  am  not,  I  repeat, 
denying  the  right  of  the  two  parties  so  to  combine.  Into  that  I  enter 
not.  But  I  claim  for  myself  the  right — and  (exclaimed  the  right  hon. 
^ntleman,  with  considerable  elevation  of  tone)  I  mean  to  exerci.%  it !— > 
the  right  of  determining  what  effect  upon  my  position,  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  my  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement  proposed  would  produce.* 

The  sequel  is  known.  The  same  House  which  had  afhrmed 
Mr.  Miles's  proposition  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  cowed  by  the 
determination  evinced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  rescinded  its  vote 
three  nights  afterwards  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  To  this 
degradation  it  was  not  likely  to  submit  without  very  audible 
and  signifiicant  murmurs.  Mr.  D'Israeli  truly  interpreted  the 
feelings  of  many  when  he  said — 

*  About  a  month  ago  this  House  was  called  on  to  rescind  a  resolution 
on  a  subject  most  important  to  its  character,  and  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  great  body  of  the  nation ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  malt 
tax  vote,  this  House  submitted  to  that  process,  which  was  previously 
regarded  with  so  much  distrust,  and  only  submitted  to  from  such  over- 
bearing necessity.  I  cannot  help  thniking,  sir,  that  some  mysterious 
influence  must  be  at  work  to  place  us,  within  a  month,  in  precisely 
the  same  position,  and  to  put  us  before  the  country  under  circumstances 
which,  I  believe,  no  one  in  this  House,  be  he  on  this  side  or  the  oppo- 
sition side,  can  describe  as  other  than  degrading  to  us  all.  It  may  be 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  retain  power  by  subjecting  us 
to  this  stern  process ;  but  I  mistake  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
character  if  I  were  to  suppose  that  he  could  greatly  value  a  power  which 
is  only  to  be  retained  by  means  so  unconstitutional.  I  think  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  should  deign  to  consult  a  little  more  the 
feelings  of  his  supporters.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  drag  them 
unreasonably  through  the  mire.  He  has  already  once  this  session 
made  them  repeal  a  solemn  decision  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  now 
he  comes  down  again  and  says,  unless  you  rescind  another  important 
resolution,  I  will  no  longer  take  upon  myself  the  rcsponsiblity  of  con- 
ducting affiiirs.     Now,  I  really  think  to  rescind  one  vote  during  the 
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session  is  enough.  I  don't  think  in  reason  we  ought  to  be  called  on  ts 
endure  thisj  degradation  more  than  once  a-year.  That  should  k 
managed.  The  right  honourable  baronet  should  introduce  somepttii^ 
mentary  tariff  for  the  regulation  of  our  disapproval.  The  gOTenuDOl 
ought  to  tell  us  to  what  point  we  might  go — thus  far  and  no  fkrthcr: 
there  are  the  bounds  within  which  you  are  to  enjoy  your  parliameotny 
independence ;  but  the  moment  you  pass  them  you  must  submit  to  pobfic 
disgrace,  or  we  must  submit  to  private  life.* 

Thus  much;  thcn^  for  the  independence  and  consistency  of  tk 
British  House  of  Commons  ! 

We  had  intended  to  bring  out  from  the  records  before  a 
some  other  features  of  character  which  we  find  developed  in  & 
proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  past  session.     But  we  en 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  incidents  from  which  ourreadoi 
may  gather  their  own  conclusions.     The  zeal  with  which  Ac 
Duke  of  Richmond's  bill  for  the  suspension   of  the  qm  Urn 
actions  was  hurried  through  all  its  stages — the  support  given  to 
Sir  James  Graham^  whcn^  detected  in  his  practice  of  seal-fbiging 
and  letter-openings  he  refused  all  explanation^  and  took  hu 
stand   upon  his   ministerial    responsibility^   and    the   sanction 
thrown  over  the  subsequent  trick,  by  which  a  nominal  inqoii; 
was   converted    into    a    real    evasion  —  the    appointment   « 
a  select  committee  to  collect  evidence  on  the  subject  of  dog" 
stealing  in  the  metropolis — the  shameless  jobbing  which  ap- 
peared upon  the  face  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts'  bill,  one  of 
the  numerous  ministerial  measures  ultimately  abandoned — ^thc 
centralising  spirit  wliich  pervaded  the  first  draft  of  the  Rail- 
ways' bill,  and  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Home 
Secretary,   threatens  us  with  a   Medical   Reform   bill,  and  ft 
government  establislunent  for  the  cure  of  the  body,  in  addition 
to  that  already  existing  for  the  health  of  the  soul — ^these  are 
matters  which  we  can  only  barely  mention,  but  which  suppfy 
ample  materials  for  grave  reflection.     Each  adds  a  stroke  to  tl^ 
portrait  upon  which  we  have  been  gazing — a  stroke  without 
wliich  the  picture  would  be  incomplete. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  our  concluding 
remarks — but  we  are  the  less  concerned  about  this,  inasmuch 
as  the  moral  to  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  ii 
too  obvious  to  require  lengthened  exposition.  We  have  taken  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the 
past  session.  Their  work  speaks  for  itself.  We  put  it,  there- 
fore, in  all  seriousness  to  the  candid  and  the  thoughtful,  whether 
it  is  such  as  they  can  honestly  declare  to  be  worthy  of  the  coun- 
cils of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  calculated  to  confirm  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  or  likely  to  promote  the  real  prosperity  of  the 
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empire.  We  ask  whether  patriotism  or  piety  can  read  the  brief 
^itome  we  have  put  before  them  without  a  blush  of  shame^  or 
»  sigh  of  deep  regret.  Can  a  system  which  produces  such 
fimits  be  deserving  of  support  ?•  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  should  long  continue?  Be  our  opinions  what  they 
may^  let  us,  at  all  events,  be  manly  enough  to  open  our  eyes  to 
tmr  real  position.  The  intelligence  and  the  morality  of  the  age 
bave  outgrown  the  system  of  government  under  wluch  we  live. 
rhe  laws  which  regulate  our  commerce,  which  affect  our  liber- 
ties, which  meddle  with  our  religion,  are  framed  by  assemblies 
wfho  either  know  not,  or  knowing,  heed  not,  the  temper,  tastes, 
interests,  or  capabilities  of  the  people  over  whom  they  preside. 
Wliat  one  thing  is  exhibited  in  high  places,  but  an  indecent 
icramble  for  spoil  ?  What  one  commanding  virtue  does  parUa- 
ment  display  which  should  secure  for  it  the  respect  of  the  wise 
EPid  the  good  ?  Who  can  be  satisfied — what  Christian  citizen 
DUght  to  be  satisfied  with  a  system  of  misgovemment  which  he 
can  help  to  alter?  Surely,  then,  they  who  are  actively  but 
peacefully  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  are  far  from  meriting  the  opprobrium  so  lavishly 
heaped  upon  them.  Their  vocation  may  not,  for  some  years  to 
come^  be  a  successful  one — ^but  it  is  far  from  dishonourable. 
To  war  against  a  worthless  and  mischievous  pretence  is  un- 
seemly neither  in  the  man  nor  the  Christian. 

But  the  session  has  not  been  without  its  indirect  uses.  If 
barren  of  good  measures,  it  has  been  fertile  of  valuable  lessons. 
It  has  opened  many  eyes  blinded  by  prejudice.  A  conviction 
is  gradually  spreading  among  the  intelligent  of  all  parties  that 
the  present  state  of  things  is  too  bad  to  last  long.  The  conser- 
vatives are  ashamed  of  their  own  idol,  and  are  all  but  ready  to 
cast  it  aside  as  a  senseless  thing.  The  whigs  are  extinct,  and 
the  names  of  their  once  honoured  leaders  excite  no  hope,  com- 
mand no  reverence,  and  will  serve  no  more  as  a  charm  to  rally 
the  British  people  round  political  delusion.  Indeed,  the  long 
reign  of  party  is  visibly  over,  and  the  governed  are  beginning  to 
inquire,  not  by  whom,  but  upon  what  principles  they  should  be 
ruled.  This  most  desirable  tendency  in  the  public  mind  legis- 
lative proceedings  during  the  last  session  have  greatly  strength- 
ened and  confirmed.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a 
parliament  which  is  bom  in  corruption,  naturally  grows  up 
selfish,  unprincipled,  and  reckless.  It  is  well  for  the  interests 
of  truth  that  it  is  so  ordered.  We  can  conceive  it  to  have  been 
otherwise.  We  can  imagine  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  a 
shameless  violation  of  every  principle  of  honour,  purity,  and 
patriotism,  reconciling  men  to  the  foul  means  by  which  they 
acquired  power,  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  business,  and  tern- 
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porary  concessions  of  some  value  to  the  demands  of  pulblic 
opinion.  Had  such  been  the  case^  bribery  and  intimidatioi 
would  have  taken  rank  with  the  legitimate  means  of  govern 
ment^  and  the  people  would  hava  learned  not  merely  to  tolentii 
but  to  defend^  what  every  honest  heart  should  detest.  It  k 
matter  of  congratulation^  therefore,  that  vice  has  displayed  itidf 
in  '  its  native  semblance/  Its  power  is  thereby  weakened.  The 
period  of  its  ascendancy  is  curtailed — and  a  return  to  puo^ 
better,  and  more  righteous  methods  of  representative  goran* 
inent  is  greatly  accelerated. 

Nor  docs  it  become  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact^  that  tk 
very  struggles  of  faction  were  made  subservient  to  the  difo 
sion  of  correct  information  upon  the  deplorable  condition  d 
the  labouring  poor.      Society  has  learned  more,   during  tk 
past   session,    of  the   peculiar    habits,  wants,   and   hftf^T^hip 
of   the  working   classes   of   Great   Britain,   than   during  tbe 
preceding  ten  years.     Mr.  Cobden^s  motion,  on  the  12tli  d 
March,  and  the  speeches  which  the  progress  of  incendiarism  in 
Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  elicited  from  some  of  the  leading  &e^ 
traders,  dragged  to  light  numerous  facts  which  none  can  look 
upon  and  still  retain  the  delusion,  that  the  restrictive  system  ii 
upheld  for  the  advantage  of  our  peasantry.    On  the  other  handi 
the  discussions  on  the  Factories^  bill  not  merely  brought  out  i 
large  mass  of  facts,  but  put  both  parties  into  a  position  whicb 
they  could  only  maintain  by  the  bold  enunciation  of  many  joflt 
principles.     The  essential  dignity  of  labour — ^the  right  of  the 
producers  of  wealth  to  participate  in  its  enjoyment — ^the  crodtr 
involved  in  the  supposition  that  man  is  bom  to  incessant  and 
unmitigated  toil — the  folly  of  identifying  him  with  the  machir 
nery  that  he  tends — the  momentous  certainty  that  he  possesses 
a  mind  which  ought  to  be  cultivated,  a  heart  which  is  suscep- 
tible, if  allowed  to  develope  itself,  of  every  virtuous  emotion,  an 
immortality  which  cannot  be  over  estimated,  and  that  he  has 
all  the  capabilities,  powers,  passions  and  rights  of  man,  of  which 
none  can  deprive  him  without  defacing  the  image  of  the  Eternal, 
and  exposing  themselves  to  sure  and  overwhelming  retribution 
— these  are  strange  doctrines  for  toryism  to  preach — doctrines 
so  just,  so  true,  so  important,  so  practical,  too,  in  their  mond 
influence,  that  if  they  be  but  proclaimed,   and  proclaimed  as 
they  were  in  parliament  with  apparent  earnestness,  it  matters 
little  what  may  have  been  the  objects  of  the  party  which  enuo* 
ciated  them.     And  this  seemed  to  be  the   special  mission  of 
})ure  toryism  during  the  session  of  18-14.     With  a  blind  seal 
which  knew  nothing  of  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  its  own  work, 
it  employed  itself  in  raising  up  in  the  millions  a  spirit  of  self- 
appreciation — a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  them  as  the  producers 
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i:  of  national  wealth — an  aspiration  after  a  higher  grade  of  civiliza- 
:  tion  and  comfort.  In  the  innermost  heart  of  these  truths  lie 
:  wrapped  up  the  seeds  of  democracy.  When  men  learn  to  value 
F  their  manhood,  they  cease  to  be  slaves. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  satisfied  that  things  are  gradually 
working  in  the  right  direction.  Out  of  a  passing  evil,  some 
lasting  good  will  spring.  He  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  who  has  in  His  hand  the  hearts  of  all  men,  is  en- 
gaged, we  firmly  believe,  in  effecting  the  not-distant  overthrow 
of  anti-christian  feudalism,  and  is  employing  its  best  friends  in 
subverting  its  dominion.  The  triumph  of  wickedness  is  short, 
and  perhaps,  ere  long,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the 
landed  aristocracy,  at  the  last  general  election,  purchased  as  it 
was  at  an  expense  both  of  money  and  of  character  altogether 
unprecedented,  did  more  than  any  other  event  recorded  in 
history  to  pave  the  way  for  the  revocation  of  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges and  their  political  supremacy. 


35ritf  ^titt^. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.     Vol  IV.     Part  I.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  the  satisftictory  progress  of  this  great 
work,  which  we  introduced  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers  on 
its  first  appearance.  The  present,  constituting  the  seventh  half  volume, 
brings  down  the  Dictionary  to  the  close  of  the  letter  A,  and  is  emi- 
nently distinguished,  in  common  with  its  predecessors,  by  those  qua- 
lities which  give  permanent  value  to  such  an  undertaking.  A  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  the  order  projected  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society 
has  long  been  needed ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  parts  already 
published  fully  realize  the  expectations  excited,  and  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  but  that  the  work,  when  completed,  will  be  all  which  the  advanced 
state  of  our  literature,  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  editor  and  of  his 
contributors,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society  itself,  led  us  to  anti- 
cipate. For  diligent  research,  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  fulness 
of  information,  impartiality  of  criticism,  and  freedom  from  prejudice, 
whether  political  or  ecclesiastical,  it  is  deserving  of  high  commenda- 
tion, and  is  entitled  to  take  rank  in  the  very  first  class  of  useful  pub- 
lications. 

We  know  not  what  are  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking,  but  should 
deeply  regret  the  fact  if  the  want  of  encouragement  induced  a  limita- 
tion of  the  original  plan  of  the  Society.  A  large  circulation  must  of 
course  be  required  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  a  work,  and  it  will  be 
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a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  British  public  if  it  be  not  obtained.  The  volnma 
are  brought  out  at  intervals  of  three  months,  so  as  to  place  the  inik 
within  the  reach  of  most  classes  of  the  reading-  pablic ;  and  «e 
strongly  recommend  it,  not  only  to  ministers  and  students,  but  to  illii- 
telligent  young  men  who  are  desirous  of  acquainting'  tbemselvei  wA 
the  history  and  productions  of  eminent  men  of  all  past  times. 

Affectionate  Counsels  to  Students  of  Theology  on  leaving  College,  oWibt 
to  young  Ministers ;  being  an  Address,  considerably  enlarged,  deliverti 
in  Ebenezer  Chapel,  June  2bth,  1844,  /o  Mr.  E,  R,  Conder,  AM. 
and  others,  on  the  completion  of  their  studies,  and  leaving  Spring  Wl 
College,  By  John  Angell  James.  Published  at  the  earnest  requeat  of 
the  Tutors  and  the  Students.  8vo.  pp.  48.  London  :  HamihoB 
and  Co. 

This  is  a  seasonable  publication,  which  cannot  be  too  extensively  drct- 
lated  amongst  our  theological  students  and  young  ministers.  It  aboondi 
in  admirable  counsel,  conveyed  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  attachment,  and 
must  be  productive  of  lasting  benefits  to  all  by  whom  it  is  attentivdj 
perused.     Mr.   James  is  pre-eminently  qualified  for  tbe  task  he  htf 
undertaken.    His  pastoral  experience,  amenity  of  disposition,  and  soond 
judgment,  give  weight  to  his  counsel,  whilst  his  acknowledged  emineDoe 
as  a  preacher,  and  the  universal  respect  in  which  he  is  held,  wiD  attract 
to  his  pages  a  degree  of  attention  which  few  other  men  could  command. 
The  tutors  and  students  of  Spring  Hill  College  did  wisely — and  we 
thank  them  for  it — in  earnestly  requesting  the  publication  of  tbe  Addresi. 
Literature  and  philosophy  are  eminently  desirable  in  the  ministry,  but 
they  will  form  a  poor  compensation  for  the  absence  of  those  qualidei 
which  have  mainly  contributed  to  the   success  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  gospel.     It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  our 
young  ministers  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  James,  •  To  be  useful. 
they  must  be  popular ;  and  to  be  popular  they  must  be  richly  evan- 
gelical, simple,  earnest,  impressive  and  affectionate.' 

English  Presbyterian  Chapels,  proved  to  have  been  Orthodox  FoMndaHons, 
appropriated  to  Trinitarian  Worship,  and  the  preaching  of  Drinitm' 
rian  Doctrine,  By  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  36.  London : 
Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  historical  student  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  laborioni 
research  with  which  he  has  investigated  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the 
early  English  presbyterians.  His  historical  argument  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive. Nothing  can  be  clearer,  or,  to  our  minds,  more  satisfactorily 
made  out,  than  that  those  sentiments  were  strictly  orthodox,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  Dififering  from  the  esteemed  author  in  the 
application  of  his  argument,  we  heartily  concur  with  him  on  this  point, 
thank  him  for  his  pains-taking,  and  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  the 
perusal  of  all  who  would  be  accurately  informed  on  the  theological 
views  of  our  predecessors.  The  value  of  Mr.  Wilson's  labours  is  not 
dependent  on  any  temporary  circumstance.  They  have  a  permanent 
interest,  and  will  greatly  ass^ist  the  future  historians  of  nonconformity. 
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Tfte  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  comprising  an  Account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Society,  Biographical  Notes  of  some  of  its  Founders 
and  Missionaries,  with  a  record  of  its  progress  at  home,  and  its  ope^ 
rations  abroad,  compiled  from  original  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society.  By  William  Ellis,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety.    Vol.  I.     London  :  John  Snow. 

%e  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  a  Jubilee 
Memorial;  including  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Insti' 
tution.  By  John  Morison,  D.D.  A  new  edition,  with  twenty-one 
Portraits.     London :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

'bx  appearance  of  these  volumes  is  most  seasonable,  and  will  be  wel- 
9med  by  a  large  class  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Ellis's  volume  has  reached 
B  juat  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and  we  can  therefore  merely  announce 
8  publication,  and  promise  a  more  extended  notice  next  month.  We 
re  glad  again  to  meet  him  in  the  line  of  authorship,  rejoice  in  his  par- 
ally  recovered  health,  and  pray  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  for  many 
seful  labours.  Such  a  work  as  he  has  furnished  was  much  needed, 
ttd  we  predict  for  it  an  extensive  circulation  amongst  the  friends  of 
liristian  missions. 

We  noticed  Dr.  Morison's  work  on  its  first  appearance  in  terms  of 
i^h  commendation,  and  are  glad  that  he  has  been  encouraged  to  furnish 

second  and  cheaper  edition  at  the  present  moment.  The  reprint 
efore  us,  which  is  included  in  one  volume,  is  pubUshed  at  less  than  half 
le  cost  of  the  former  edition,  though  no  part  of  the  work  has  been 
mitted,  except  the  General  Sketch  cf  Christian  Missions,  Both  works 
re  specially  opportune  just  now,  and  their  extensive  perusal  will  be  one 
f  the  most  effectual  means  of  aiding  the  jubilee  services  of  the  London 
iission. 


lie  Treasury  of  History,  comprising  a  general  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a  Series  of  Separate 
Histories  of  every  principal  nation  that  exists,  their  rise,  progress,  and 
present  condition,  SfC.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  London  :  Longman, 
and  Co.  1844. 
V.  USEFUL  pubhcation,  in  which  a  large  mass  of  information  is  condensed. 
Within  the  compass  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  Mr. 
if  aunder  has  contrived,  by  means  of  a  small  clear  type  and  double 
:olunms,  to  comprise  a  succinct  history  of  all  people  and  times.  The 
pace  allotted  to  English  history  is  of  course  much  larger  than  that  given 
o  any  other  country  ;  but  useful  information  is  furnished  respecting  all, 
^hich,  while  it  satisfies  the  wants  of  a  large  class,  will  serve  to  stimulate 
he  enquiries  of  more  advanced  readers.  The  arrangement  is  lucid,  the 
tyle  unencumbered,  the  research  evinced  extensive,  and  the  general 
one  of  the  volume  commendable.  The  view  taken  of  the  character  and 
imes  of  Charles  the  First  is  far  from  according  with  our  views,  and 
onns  an  exception  to  the  impartiality  evinced  throughout  other  portions 
>f  the  work.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  but 
nth  this  exception — a  most  important  one — we  can  honestly  recommend 
Iff  r.  Maunder's  pubHcation  to  the  favour  of  our  readers. 
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The  Works  of  William  Jay,  corrected  and  revised  by  himself.     Vol  IX. 
Containing  Forty  Sermons.     London  :     C.  A.  Bartlett. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-four  discourses  which  were  originally 
published,  nearly  forty  years  since,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  They 
passed  through  five  editions  in  a  short  time,  and  have  been  deservedly 
esteemed  as  amongst  the  most  useful  productions  of  the  English  press. 
The  success  with  which  they  met,  encouraged  Mr.  Jay  to  'advance  in  his 
course  of  authorship,  far  beyond  what  he  could  originally  have  intended,' 
a  fact  which  invests  them  with  considerable  interest  apart  from  their  in- 
herent merits.  *In  looking  over  these  sermons,'  says  the  venerable 
author,  in  his  brief  advertisement  to  the  present  reprint,  '  after  so  long 
a  period,  in  order  to  comprise  them  in  the  complete  series  of  his'  (the 
writer's)  *  works,  he  sees  more  imperfections  in  them  than  he  once  saw, 
but  he  must  leave  them  now  as  they  are  to  the  candour  of  the  public, 
and  the  blessing  of  God.*  We  need  not  recommend  the  volume,  but 
are  more  concerned  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  their  having  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  it  at  so  greatly  reduced  a  cost. 


Just  Published. 

The  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  in 
Southwark;  being  divers  Sermons  preached  in  1659 — 1689  by  several 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  or  near  London.  Fifth  edition.  With  notes 
and  translations.    By  James  Nichols.    Vol.  IIL 

The  Religion  of  Ancient  Britain :  or  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  Several 
Religious  Systems  which  have  obtained  in  this  island  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  &c.    By  George  Smith,  F.A.S. 

Protestant  Missions  in  Bengal  Illustrated:  being  the  Substance  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  on  Indian  Missions.  By  J.  J.  A.  Weithrecht, 
Church  (of  England)  Missionary.    Second  edition. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.  Written  for  young  people.  By  Captain  Mar- 
ryatt.    2  vols. 

The  Sacraments :  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institutions 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  usually  called  the  Sacraments.  By  Robert 
Halley,  D.D.    Part  1.  Baptism.  (Congrec^ational  Lecture,  tenth  series.) 

Histoiy  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Charles  Botta.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  George  Alexander  Otis. 
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Art.  I.  I.  Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  New  Testament,  By 
Albert  Barnes.  Vol.  VI.  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians.     Blackie  &  Son.     1 844. 

2.  The  Biblical  Cabinet.     Vol.  XL.  Calvin  and  Storr  on  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians,  Edinburgh:  Clark.  1842. 

^  His  letters/  say  they,  ^  are  weighty  and  powerful,'  In  thia 
judgment  of  an  adversary  most  readers  of  these  same  ^  letters^ 
have  agreed.  They  form  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  have  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  learned  and  of  the  pious 
through  many  generations ;  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
occasion  oflfered  by  the  expositions  now  before  us  to  present  our 
readers  with  such  general  reflexions  on  these  sacred  writings 
as  our  study  of  them  has  suggested. 

In  the  early  and  middle  ages,  before  the  existing  facilities  for 
communication  with  distant  places  were  created  by  the  progress 
of  civilization,  epistles  were  of  necessity  rarer  than  they  have 
since  become;  so  that  we  are  scarcely  competent,  in  the  present 
age,  to  conceive  of  the  great  diflference  in  the  state  of  society 
originating  in  this  single  cause. 

The  ten  books  of  Pliny's  Epistles  are  a  rich  specimen  of  the 
tone  of  a  cultivated  Roman  in  his  familiar  correspondence  with 
his  friends.  Selected  by  the  writer  for  publication  in  his  life- 
time, and  evidently  written  with  a  studious  attention  to  the 
brilliancies  and  amenities  of  style,  they  afford  a  charming  illus- 
tration of  personal  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  times.  This  collection  contains  a  few  letters  which 
liave  been  rendered  famous  in  the  church  on  account  of  their 
connexion  with  the  character,  usages,  and  persecutions  of  the 
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l^ytliinian  churches  of  the  second  century ;  and  in  one  of  them — 
u  most  f^raceful  intercession  with  his  friend  Sabinian  on  behalf 
of  an  olteuding  l)ut  repentant  freedman — ^there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance, yet  a  marked  inferiority,  to  Paul's  appeal  to  Philemou 
on  behalf  of  Onesimus. 

In  modern  times,  the  formal  epistles  of  public  men,  and  the 
bulletins  of  princes,  the  dispatches  of  generals,  ambassadors, 
and  statesmen,  aud  the  lighter  missives  of  eminent  poets,  philo- 
sophers, cliristians,  and  literary  ladies,  have  been  published  in 
amazing  quantities,  through  every  land  in  Europe  and  iu 
America. 

Passing  ])y  the  learned  and  picturesque  felicities  of  Gray ;  the 
delightful  naivete  of  Madame  Sevigne ;  the  buoyant  playfulness 
of  Charles  Lamb ;  and  the  endless  lights  scattered  on  passing 
characters  and  events  from  the  letters  of  Wilberforce  and  Mac- 
kintosh, of  llomilly,  of  Miss  Bumey,  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  many 
of  the  biograi^hics  which  have  long  been  teeming  from  the  press, 
we  have  a  grateful  recollection  of  a  collection  prefaced  by  Mr. 
Montgomeiy,  some  seven  years  ago,  and  designed  to  exemplify 
the  fruits  of  lioly  living,  and  the  blessedness  of  holy  dying,  in 
the  private  and  confidential  letters  of  eminent  persons  of  both 
sexes.  To  the  readers  of  the  alluring  works  to  which  we  have 
rcferi'cd,  it  is  superfluous  to  describe  the  exquisite  gratification, 
or  to  estimate  the  permanent  benefits,  they  have  afibrded. 

Tlie  epistles  of  Paul  are  of  course  too  sacred  to  be  compared 
with  any  uninspired  productions,  excepting  as  the  comparison  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  our  belief  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  the  inspiration  of  these  ancient  documents  of  our  faith. 
We  are  assured  by  careful  experiment  that  such  a  comparison 
must  confirm  the  belief  of  every  iutelligent  and  devout  reader. 
And  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  wc  have  never  been  more 
fully  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  the  inspired  epistles,  than 
when  we  luive  repaired  to  them  after  studying  tlie  most  precious 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity — the  letters  of  Clemens,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  and  Cyprian.  So  broad  a  distinction  between 
the  compositions  of  tho  apostles  and  those  of  their  successors 
dcsia-ves  to  be  strongly  pointed  out  and  seriously  remembered, 
at  a  time  when  such  strenuous  endeavours  are  made  to  elevate 
the  claims  of  these  fathers  to  a  position  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  inspired  teachers  themselves. 

It  well  des(^rves  attention  to  consider  the  remarkable  fact 
that  this  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  is  so  incorporated  with 
the  inspired  gos]>cl.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the  false 
religions  that  have  been  palmed  upon  the  world;  neither  is 
there  anything  like  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  stamps  the 
final  and  universal  dispensation  of  true  religion  with  indisputable 
originality.     AVe  cannot  i)ut  perceive  that  the  divine  wisdom 
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had  a  most  important  purpose^  or  rather  a  series  and  yariety  of 
most  important  purposes,  to  accomplish  by  this  unique  character 
of  the  evangelic  revelation.  The  fact  is  this  :  out  of  the  twenty- 
seven  books  which  compose  the  New  Testament,  four  are  sepa- 
rate, yet  harmonious,  narratives  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching; 
one  a  history  of  the  planting  of  the  gospel  after  His  ascension, 
in  the  chief  places  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  while  twenty-two,  nearly 
equalling  the  entire  historic  portion  in  the  quantity  of  matter, 
are  epistles.  We  hold  this  fact  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
on  several  accounts.  It  afiFords  tests  of  the  truth  of  the  history, 
of  a  pecuUar  and  delicate  nature ;  as  has  been,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, shown  by  Dr.  Paley  in  his  Horse  Paulinae.  It  takes  away 
the  ground  on  which  a  fictitious  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  authority  of  the  epistles  and  the  authority  of  the 
gospels — a  distinction  which  even  though  it  were  well  founded 
affords  little  or  no  support  to  the  heresies  on  behalf  of  which  it  has 
been  most  pertinaciously  put  forth,  but  which  is  utterly  baseless, 
inasmuch  as  the  gospels  and  epistles  stand  together  on  the  same 
claim  to  inspiration.  It  unfolds  the  great  principles  which  may 
be  said  to  be  hidden  in  the  facts  of  the  gospel;  applying  those  great 
principles,ina  manner  at  once  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  fami* 
liar,  to  the  practical  ends  of  human  virtue  and  human  happiness. 
It  demonstrates  the  special  nature  of  thai  unity  and  catholicity 
of  which  so  much  has  been  pretended  and  so  little  understood 
or  exemplified  in  certain  quarters.  In  Christianity  itself  there 
is  no  formal  creed ;  there  are  no  articles  of  faith ;  there  is  no 
framework  of  consolidated  church  government;  there  is  no 
ritual ;  there  are  no  prescribed  formularies  of  any  kind  what- 
ever; on  the  contrary,  separate  churches  are  independently 
addressed,  and  addressed  uniformly  as  bound  by  the  authority 
of  inspired  teachers  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  respectively, 
without  appeal  to  any  exterior  jurisdiction ;  as  composed  of  be- 
lievers who  are  separated  by  their  habits  and  their  hopes,  as 
weU  as  by  their  principles  and  their  associations  from  the  world; 
as  amenable — in  what  relates  to  their  religion— only  to  the 
Supreme  Lord  and  the  last  tribunal ;  and  as  bound  by  duty, 
swayed  by  love,  and  urged  by  personal  interest  and  honour 
of  the  highest  kind,  to  maintain  the  soundness  of  their  faith, 
the  purity  of  their  practice,  and  the  integrity  of  their  union. 
These  divine  instructions  are  commimicated  immediately  to 
the  christian  people.  No  reference  is  made  to  specially  au- 
thorised interpreters  of  their  meaning.  They  are,  in  the 
highest  and  the  best  sense,  popular.  To  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  they  were  sufficiently  plain.  They  are 
still  sufficiently  plain,  in  their  doctrinal  and  hortatoiy  sub- 
stance, to  all  real  christians.     It  is  true  that,  as  these  epistles 
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were  written  in  a  language  not  now  spoken,  imply  a  state  of 
society  which  has  passed  away,  and  contain  allusions  which  the 
lapse  of  time  has  rendered  obsolete,  a  large  acquaintance  with 
philology,  geography,  history,  and    antiquities  is  required  to 
place  the  modem  reader  in  a  situation  approaching  that  of  the 
first  christians,  for  the  complete  understanding  of  every  part  of 
these  epistles.     And  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  much  in- 
sight into  the  harmony  of  revealed  truth,  as  a  whole,  resulting 
from  a  patient  and  devout  comparison  of  its  separate  portions, 
has  been  at  all  times  necessary  for  deriving  from  these  epistles 
their  full  amount  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.     But 
in  whom  do  such  qualifications  reside?     How  are  they  secured? 
In  what  way  can  they  be  rendered  available  to  general  use? 
We  have  never  seen  it  pretended,  or  heard  it  whispered,  that 
there  is  any  necessary,  any  exclusive  restriction  of  these  intel- 
lectual qudities,  literary  acquirements,  and  devotional  habits  to 
the  line  of  the  apostolic  succession.    Neither  have  we  been 
taught  that  episcopal  ordination  can  be  safely  accepted  as  a 
guarantee  for  their  possession.     We  can  comprehend  that  the 
catholic  church — meaning  by  that  term  the  whole  body  of  dis- 
tinct churches  united  in  their  one  head — is  the  conservator  of 
the  faith,  the  '  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,'  the  witness  of 
God,  the  teacher  of  the  nations ;  for  we  see  that  to  the  church, 
in  this  large  sense,  the  great  body  of  christian  doctrines  has 
been  directly  revefilcd.     And  we  can,  further,  comprehend  that 
the  church,  still  in  the  same  apostolical  and  catholic  sense,  is 
the  interpreter  of  scripture.     But  we  cannot  comprehend,  in  any 
way  that  is  intelligent  and  christian,  the  catholicity  that  destroys 
the  independency  of  churches,  or  defer  to  the  interpreter  who 
gives  neither  sign  of  inspiration,  nor  proof  of  biblical  learning 
and  practical  devoutness.     As  sincere  champions  of  antiquity, 
and  reverent  followers  of  apostolical  authority,  we  appeal  from 
the  accumulating  innovators  and  usurpers  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  to  these  muniments  of  a  still  earlier  time,  containing 
the  wisdom  of  the  last  men  that  were  inspired  of  God  to  teach 
all  nations^  even  until  the  end  of  the  world.     For  these  reasons 
we  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  tinctured  with  a  harsher  feeling, 
at  the  prodigious  efforts  now  going  on  in  this  country  for  the 
building  up  of  '  church  principles.'     Is  not  Christianity  a  reh- 
gion  of  knowledge  ?     Is  it  not  by  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
lovingly  embraced  by  hearts  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
men  are  saved  ?     Is  it  not  by  teaching,  by  ruling  according  to 
the  laws  of  Christ,  and  by  constantly  setting  before  men  the 
living  example  of  godliness,  that  the  sen-ants  of  Gtod  are  to  bring 
sinneq  to  repentance,  and  to  help  the  faith  and  the  joy  of  such 
as  have  repented.     Then  how  sad^  how  presumptuous,  to  use 
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the  gentlest  language,  is  the  conrse  now  pursued  by  both  cleri- 
cal and  laical  writers  in  influential  stations,  to  revive — not  the 
clear,  and  honest,  and  sober  exposition  of  the  gospel  in  its  words 
and  in  its  symbols — ^but  the  claims  of  men,  the  dignities  of  office, 
the  mystery  of  sacraments,  and  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Since  these  partially  forgotten  additions  to  the  gospel  are  re- 
garded with  such  veneration,  and  pleaded  for  with  so  much 
ardour,  we  are  certainly  not  much  surprised  at  the  laboured 
attempts  at  restoring  the  material  paraphernalia  of  mediseval 
superstition,  and  the  truly  consistent  depreciation  of  that  grand 
ordinance  by  which  the  apostles  gathered  churches  to  their 
Lord,  and  by  which  the  reformers  shook  the  power  of  Rome. 
Men  who  stand  on  their  official  character,  who  regard  themselves 
as  priests,  to  whom  the  greatest  affairs  of  human  life  and  death 
are  calendered  as  seasons  for  their  sacramental  ministrations, 
and  on  whom  all  the  arts  attend  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their 
solemnities  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people — such  men  need 
not  become  laborious  students  of  the  scriptures,  nor  can  they 
be  expected  to  cherish  among  the  people  any  high  sense  of  their 
own  rights  and  their  own  duties  as  the  churches  of  the  Lord. 

The  institution  which  we  call  the  Church  rose  in  power  as 
the  people  sank  in  knowledge  and  sanctity.  The  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  vital  religion  among  the  people  has  been  shewn  by 
history  to  be  fatal  to  that  power.  This  antagonism  still  exists. 
Church  power  and  evangelism  cannot  be  made  to  sustain  any 
different  relations  to  each  other.  Seeing  that  the  one  is  of 
man,  and  the  other  of  God — the  one  temporal,  the  other  ever- 
lasting— the  one  firaught  with  death,  and  the  other  with  life  for 
the  souls  of  men,  we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  our  first  duties  to  give 
to  the  one  our  earnest  opposition,  and  to  the  other  whatever 
we  can  render  of  calm  defence,  and  of  loyal  service,  even  unto 
death.  This  belief,  and  this  conscientious  conviction,  we  avow, 
are  nourished  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  epistles.  As  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  can  find  no  papacy,  neither  in  that 
nor  in  any  of  the  others  can  we  trace  either  the  diocesan  episcopate, 
or  the  sacramental  grace,  or  any  one  of  those  ancient  rudiments 
out  of  which  the  human  creation  which  men  call  the  church  has 
been  constructed. 

Besides  the  general  fact,  that  so  much  of  the  New  Testament 
consists  of  these  letters  to  the  people,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  epistolaiy 
matter  of  the  New  Testament  came  from  the  Apostle  Paul. 
There  are  several  views  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  great  minis- 
ter which  strike  us  as  full  of  interest  in  connexion  with  tjbis  fact. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was  pr^mn|pitly  a 
'  preacher  of  the  gospel/    In  no  one  instance  do8K,  nof  use  a 
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single  expression  or  allusion  conveying  the  idea  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  sacerdotal  character.  He  was  a  preacher  inspired  of 
God,  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  abundant  in  labours, 
and  successful.  In  his  numerous  epistles  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  the  tenour  of  his  preaching  must  have  been.  And  in 
comparing  his  epistles  with  those  of  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  Jude,  we  may  observe  that,  whilst  they  all  ground  their 
instructions  on  the  same  facts,  and  all  aim  at  the  same  ends,  in 
the  use  of  similar  means,  large  departments  of  divine  truth  are 
more  fully  opened  by  him  than  by  the  other  apostles,  and  some 
have  been  clearly  revealed  to  us  through  him  alone  :  firom  which 
we  gather  that  it  is  especially  to  his  writings  that  we  are  to 
repair  for  the  complete  understanding  of  that  gospel  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  theme,  and  which  was  preached  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven. 

We  can  only  suggest,  in  the  briefest  maimer,  the  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  this  view  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Pauline  epistles.  Through  him  have  we  been  taught  the  sublime 
secret  hidden  from  former  ages,  of  the  purpose  of  God  to 
gather  into  one  body  the  believers  of  all  nations.  Through  him 
the  relations  of  the  human  race  to  their  first  parent,  and  the 
corresponding  relation  of  the  redeemed  to  Christ  the  second 
Adam,  have  been  distinctly  made  known.  By  him,  the  great 
mystery  of  our  acceptance,  though  guilty,  with  God  our  Judge, 
through  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  has 
been  fully  and  clearly  expoimded.  He  has  been  employed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  shew  the  varied  bearings  of  the  prophetic 
testimony,  and  of  the  Levitical  institute,  on  the  great  salvation. 
In  his  writings  the  truth  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  its  gran- 
deur, its  universahty,  its  permanence,  are  established  with  mas- 
culine power  of  argument.  He  has  given  us  glimpses  through 
the  veil  that  separates  the  living  from  the  dead.  He  has  dwdt 
largely  on  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  on  the  circumstances 
and  issues  of  the  second  advent,  and  on  the  vast  scheme  by 
which  the  purposes  of  the  Only  Wise  connects  the  troubkd 
scenes  of  time  with  the  righteous  retributions  and  the  gracious 
rewards  of  the  eternal  age.  How  varied,  how  pointed,  how 
searching,  how  comprehensive  arc  his  applications  of  sacred  truth 
to  tlie  most  intricate  and  difficult  passages  of  the  christian  life ;  and 
how  tender,  yet  bright  and  vigorous  are  the  words  with  which 
he  cheers  the  sufferer,  the  bereaved,  the  confessor,  the  martyr ! 

Let  us  take  a  closer  survey  of  some  of  these  divine  compo- 
sitions. On  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  offered  some  thoughts 
not  long  ago. 

The  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  recalled 
our  attention  to  five  others — to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians, 
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the  Philippians,  and  the  Colossians.  The  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  are  remarkable  for  their  individuality,  both  of  them 
greatly  diflfering  from  all  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  and  each 
differing  in  many  particulars  from  the  other.  While  in  the 
rest  of  his  epistles  we  find  the  rich  materials  of  theoretical 
divinity  worked  up  into  their  practical  applications,  here  we  find 
the  rules  and  maxims  of  practical  life  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  doctrinal  theology. — The  reader  who  would  enter  fiilly 
into  the  peculiarities  of  these  epistles  should  picture  to  himself 
the  singular  local  situation  of  Corinth ;  should  study  its  history ; 
should  bring  before  his  imagination  its  busy,  luxurious,  and  gay 
inhabitants,  with  their  brilliant  refinements  and  corrupting 
idolatries;  and  should  meditate  on  the  splendid  attractions 
which  drew  thither  the  strangers  of  nearly  all  nations — some  to 
increase  their  wealth  by  commerce ;  some  to  gratify  their  taste 
in  elegant  indulgence ;  and  others  to  display  their  skill,  or  feast 
their  sense,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Having 
mastered  this  physical  and  moral  scenery,  let  him  trace  the 
joumeyings  of  the  apostle,  passing  from  Macedonia  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  after  a  brief  and  painful  sojourn  at  Athens,  spending 
a  year  and  a  half  of  anxious  and  often  depressing  toil  at  Co- 
rinth, where,  still  lingering  long  after  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fierce  persecution  by  his  own  countrymen,  he  sailed  for  Syria  to 
keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem.  Then  let  him  accompany  the 
apostle,  six  years  afterwards,  to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  there  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  It  was  after  these  visits  that  from  Ephesus 
(not  from  Philippi,  as  stated  in  the  postscript),  he  wrote  this  first 
epistle.  That  he  had  written  one  before  has  been  surmised 
from  a  passage  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter.  But  it 
appears  to  us  more  probable  that,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  epistle,  and  as  there  are  important  gram- 
matical reasons  for  abiding  by  the  judgment  of  the  early  Greek 
commentators,  the  reference  in  that  passage  is  to  this  rather 
than  to  a  former  epistle. 

The  epistle  itself  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  state  and  circum  - 
stances  of  the  church,  and  highly  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of 
human  nature  in  peculiar  circumstances — an  exhibition  which 
is  its  own  voucher  for  the  reality  of  the  persons  and  the  trans- 
actions to  which  it  relates.  He  who  knows  what  Christianity  is, 
and  who  can  conceive  of  its  operations  amongst  such  men  as  the 
Corinthians,  in  connexion  with  the  ministry  of  such  a  man  as 
Paul,  will  acknowledge  that  the  difficulties  which  arose  were 
precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  that  the 
directions  given  were  precisely  such  as  the  necessities  of  the 
case  demanded.  The  dissensions  excited  by  a  pretended  teacher-— 
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in  all  likelihood  a  Sadducee  or  pliilosopliic  Jew, — the  insolent 
disrespect  towards  the  apostle,  the  ostentation  of  knowledge  and 
eloqueuce,  the  flagrant  immorality  of  a  professed  christian,  with 
the  want  of  faithful  discipline  evinced  in  his  not  being  remoTed 
from  the  church,  and  the  scandal  caused  by  the  quarrels 
of  the  members  being  brought  before  heathen  tribunals,  having 
been  reported  to  the  apostle,  and  sundry  questions  relating  to 
marriages,  and  to  the  eating  of  meat  offer^  to  idols,  having  been 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Corinthian  church — the  chief  part  of 
the  epistle  is  devoted  to  suitable  reproofs  and  admonitionfl 
touching  these  several  points  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature; 
and  towards  the  close  he  draws  that  perfect  picture  of  love,  and 
that  magnificent  argument  on  the  resiirrection,  whicli  have  been 
the  admiration  of  every  reader. — One  cannot  seriously  read  this 
epistle  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  thus 
sketched,  and  not  at  the  same  time  be  impressed  with  the  con- 
suramate  practical  wisdom  given  to  the  writer.  The  ethical 
principles  of  the  gospel — its  humility,  its  forbearance,  its  love  of 
peace  and  order,  its  purity,  its  benevolence,  springing  firom  a 
spiritual  apprehension  of  its  truths,  and  secured  by  its  fiEuthfiil 
mutual  discipline  in  an  organized  community,  are  here  drawn 
out,  in  their  connection  with  real  facts,  for  the  rebuke  of  the 
self-willed,  and  for  the  guidance  of  honest  christian  minds,  in 
every  age.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  we  might  ask  an  unbeliever, 
that  this  stranger,  this  foreign  Jew,  could  venture  on  a  com- 
munication to  the  inhabitants  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  city  so 
full  of  high-minded  and  indignant  rebuke  ?  Can  he  read  the 
letter,  and  doubt  the  facts  recorded  in  the  evangelic  history,  or 
implied  through  the  whole  of  this  document?  Can  he  admit  the 
facts  without  believing  that  amongst  that  dissolute  population 
a  new  tone  of  moral  judgment  and  feeling  had  been  created? 
Can  he  ponder  these  things  and  not  see  in  them  a  weighty 
reason  for  believing  that  the  gospel  is  true,  powerful,  elevating, 
divine  ?  Can  he  give  this  reason  its  due  force,  and  yet  fiul  to 
acknowledge  that  this  gospel,  believed  and  acted  on,  is  the 
remedy  for  the  vices  and  the  miseries  of  our  world.? 

From  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  leam  that 
after  writing  the  first  epistle  at  Ephesus  Paul  had  gone  to  Troas, 
and  thence  to  Macedonia,  where  meeting  with  Titus,  he  was,  after 
much  disappointment  and  suspense,  gladdened  by  the  report  rf 
the  eflFect  which  his  faithful  admonitions  had  produced  at 
Corinth.  In  this  state  of  mind, — still  adapting  himself  to  the 
temper  of  parties  in  the  church, — ^he  refers  to  his  sufferings  for 
the  gospel  in  Asia,  explains  and  vindicates  his  continued  absence 
from  Corinth,  and,  mingling  his  expressions  of  interest  in  the 
Corinthians  with  those  of  joy  on  account  of  their  obedience, 
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he  pourtrays  with  great  majesty  and  pathos  the  character  of  the 
ministry  with  which  he  is  entrosted^  and  the  motives  which 
animate  him  in  his  journeys  and  afflictions ;  then  by  every 
solemn  and  tender  consideration  he  bespeaks  the  sympathy  of 
the  Corinthians  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  believers  in  Judea. 
In  these  outpourings  of  a  strong  mind  and  a  warm  heart,  there 
are  innumerable  touches  of  personal  character;  and  without 
any  studied  method,  parade  of  reasoning,  or  rhetorical  embel- 
lishment, some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  religion  are 
placed  in  the  brightest  light,  while  the  practical  authority  of 
those  doctrines  is  brought  home  to  the  reader's  conscience  with 
more  than.human  power. 

These  two  epistles  taken  together  are  of  incalculable  value  as 
portions  of  divine  history,  and  as  models  of  Christian  instruction. 
The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  professedly  free  from  the 
qualities  which  were  most  admired  at  Corinth.  It  is  natural^ 
free,  abounding  in  passages  of  abrupt  strength  and  unpretending 
beauty;  sudden  in  its  transitions  and  changes  of  persons; 
sometimes  keen  and  delicate  in  its  irony ;  not  seldom  harsh^ 
and  even  obscure ;  yet  containing  periods  as  sublime  as  Flato^ 
or  as  vehement  as  Demosthenes. 

The  exposition  of  these  epistles  has  been  said  to  have  engaged 
less  literary  and  critical  attention  than  some  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament;  for,  though  they  are  included  in  all  the 
general  commentaries,  we  meet  with  but  few  separate  composi- 
tions on  these  particular  books.  Those  of  Mosheim,  Molder- 
hauer,  Schultz,  Storr,  Krank,  Morus,  and  a  few  others,  on  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  these  epistles,  were  in  the  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Olshausen  when  he  remarked,  in  his  Biblical  Commen- 
tary, on  the  comparative  paucity  and  imperfect  character  of 
'  special  treatises  on  these  epistles/  A  few  years  since,  a  re- 
spectable course  of  pulpit  expositions,  not  generally  known  we 
apprehend,  was  published  by  Mr.  Lothian,  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gational church  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1838,  the  '  Biblical 
Cabinet'  contained  a  commentary  on  these  epistles  by  Dr.  Bill- 
roth of  Halle,  translated  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh, — ^the 
work  of  a  young  man  whose  early  writings  had  given  promise 
of  great  talents  and  usefulness,  and  whose  commentary  on  these 
epistles  will  afford  considerable  aid,  so  far  as  the  application  of 
grammar  and  philological  science  can  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  enable  the  reader  to  choose  amid  conflicting 
interpretations.  The  Notes  by  Mr.  Barnes  continue  the  work 
on  the  New  Testament  which  has  been  partly  brought  before 
our  readers.  The  fifth  volume  is  on  the  1st  Epistie  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  introduction,  though  brief,  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  clearly  and  correctly 
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written.  The  marginal  references  are  few^  but  apposite.  The 
notes  are  for  the  most  part  written  with  freedom^  with  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  force  of  original  terms  and  local  allu- 
sions, and  combine  some  knowledge  of  what  has  been  written 
by  former  expounders^  with  the  independent  decisions  of  s 
tolerably  sound  and  practical  judgment.  That  the  author  fatf 
availed  himself  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  biblical  her- 
meneutics  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  learned  reader  firom  the 
prevailing  tone  of  his  annotations^  and  from  his  occasioml, 
though  not  obtrusive^  references  to  the  most  famous  masters  of 
the  English^  Dutch^  and  German  schools. 

In  the  main^  his  views  are  such  as  prevail  in  the  evangelicdi 
churches  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  in  cases  where  he  might 
be  thought  deficient  in  this  respect^  his  Scottisli  editor  hai 
supplied  what  seemed  to  be  wanting.  The  remarks  in  whid 
Mr.  Barnes  often  sums  up  the  contents  of  a  chapter  have  car 
hearty  admiration. 

Our  approval  of  the  volume  is  neither  entire  nor  indLMrimi* 
nate,  as  will  appear  from  what  we  have  now  to  say  on  one  or 
two  points,  out  of  several,  on  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  one  or  two  others  in  which  we  must  express  our  disagree- 
ment with  his  anonymous  editor. 

*  For  ye  see  your  calling.  You  know  the  general  character  and  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  Christians  among  you,  that  they  have  not  been 
generally  taken  from  the  wise,  the  rich,  and  the  learned,  but  homble 
life.  The  design  of  the  apostle  here  is,  to  show  that  the  gospel  did  WBi 
depend  for  its  success  on  human  wisdom.  His  argument  is,  that  in /set 
those  who  were  blessed  by  it  had  not  been  of  tiie  elevated  ranks  of 
society  mainly,  but  that  God  had  shown  his  power  by  choosing  thoee 
who  were  ignorant,  and  vicious,  and  abandoned,  and  by  reforming  and 
purifying  their  lives.  The  verb  *  Ye  sec'  (fixiwers),  is  amhigaoii8.-iDd 
may  be  either  in  the  indicative  mood,  as  our  translators  have  rendered 
it  *  Ye  do  see,'  *  You  are  well  apprised  of  it  and  know  it/  or  it  may  be 
in  the  imperative,  '  See,  contemplate  your  condition,'  but  the  sense  is 
substantially  the  same.  Your  calling  (rrfv  KXfftTty)  means  those  who  are 
circumcised,  Rom.  iii.  30.  The  sense  is,  '  Look  upon  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  Christians.'  Not  many  wise  men.  Not  many  who  are 
regarded  as  wise  ;  or  who  are  ranked  with  philosophers.  This  suppoeei 
that  there  were  some  of  that  description,  though  the  mass  of  ChnirtiaDS 
were  then,  as  now,  from  more  humble  ranks  of  life.  That  there  were 
some  of  high  rank  and  wealth  at  Corinth  who  became  Christians,  is  well 
known ;  Crispus  and  Sosthenes,  rulers  of  the  synagogue  there,  (Acts 
xviii,  8 — 17  ;  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  Gains,  a  rich,  hospitable  man,  (Rom.  xvi. 
23)  ;  and  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  (Rom.  xvi. 
23),  had  been  converted,  and  were  members  of  the  church.  Some  have 
supposed  (MacKnight)  that  this  should  be  rendered  *  Not  manymigbtyi 
wise,  &c.,  call  you  ;  that  is,  God  has  not  employed  the  wise  and  letomed 
to  call  you  into  his  kingdom.'     But  the  sense  in  our  translation  i* 
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evidently  the  correct  interpretation.  It  is  the  obvious  sense;  and  it 
agrees  with  the  design  of  the  apostle,  which  was  to  show  that  God  had 
not  consulted  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  wealth  of  men,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  church.   So  the  S3nriac  and  the  Vulgate  render  it.' — ^p.  2 1  • 

We  acknowledge  that  in  this  passage  the  writer  has  correctly 
stated  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be,  to  show  that  the  gospel 
did  not  depend  for  its  success  in  human  wisdom,  and  we  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Syriac  version  gives  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  as  our  translators,  and  even  more  strongly,  since  they 
here  insert  the  expression,  for  which  there  is  no  express 
warrant  in  the  Greek,  ^  among  youJ  At  the  same  time,  we 
SEabmit  that  Dr.  MacKnight^s  translation  has  the  twofold  merit 
of  being  more  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  entire  para- 
graph, and  with  the  acknowledged  design  of  the  apostle.  It  is 
not  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  who  are  called,  but  in  the 
agency  employed  to  call  them,  that  we  see  the  gospel  did  not 
depend  for  its  success  on  human  wisdom.  It  was  by  what 
the  Greeks  called  the  ^  foolishness  of  preaching'  that  it '  pleased 
God  to  save  them  that  believe.'  It  was  in  the  teachers  of  the 
new  religion  that  the  Jews  required  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
sought  wisdom.  It  was  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  that  the 
fooUshness  of  God  was  shown  to  be  wiser  than  men,  and  the 
weakness  of  Grod  stronger  than  men ;  and  it  was  by  choosing 
such  agents  as  the  world  counted  foolish,  and  weak,  and  base, 
and  despised,  that  God  showed  his  purpose  of  confounding  the 
wise  and  mighty.  Now,  however  true  it  may  be  that  the  con- 
verts  of  the  gospel  wer^  found  mainly  amongst  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  this,  of  itself,  does  not  prove  what  the  apostle  is  here 
concerned  to  maintain ;  but  his  position  is  made  good  by  that  . 
which  was  certainly  a  fact — and  the  fact  so  strongly  brought*^ 
out  in  the  context, — ^that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  did  not.  • 
owe  their  success  to  their  rank,  or  influence,  or  philosophy^  but  * 
to  the  truth  and  the  power  of  the  gospel  which  they  preached. 

We  cannot  profess  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  interpret^-, 
tion  given  of  the  well-known  expressions  of  Paul  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  verses  6,  10,  25,  4?0,  '  1  speak  this  by  permission,  not 
of  commandment.'  '  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord.'  '  To 
the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord.'  '  I  have  no  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  yet  I  give  my  judgment ;'  '  after  my  judgment,  and  I 
think  also  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God.'  Mr.  Barnes's  explana- 
tion displeases  us  because  of  its  apparent  rashness,  and  its  real 
inconsistency.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  expressions  of 
the  apostle  can  mean  more  than  this, — that  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  gives  his  judgment,  there  had  been  no  previous  com- 
mandment from  the  Lord ;  and  his  judgment  is  that  of  one  who 
hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  fSuthful,  and  who  has 
the  Spirit  of  God. 
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We  conceive  that  Mr.  Barnes's  annotation  on  tlie  40tli  Terse 
applies  to  the  whole  matter ^  and  that  as^  in  his  Tiew^  'the 
apostle  here  claims  divine  inspiration^  so  that  his  advice  should 
be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  and  as  binding  on  all,'  the 
expositor  is  not  warranted  in  paraphrasing  the  earlier  veraes  of 
the  same  course  of  directions  as  he  has  done. — ^The  learned  iriO 
call  to  mind  the  exposition  of  Usser,  and  the  general  reader  irill 
find  a  calm  discussion  of  the  subject  in  a  note  to  Dr.  WardlaVi 
discourses  on  the  Socinian  controversy. 

In  the  notes  on  the  ninth  chapter,  the  writer  takes  occamon 
to  insert  arguments  of  his  own, — sound  and  good  for  aught  nt 
know  —  vindicating  the  right  of  christian  ministers  to  voa^ 
port  from  their  people,  and  exposing  the  miseries  inflicted 
on  (American)  pastors  by  the  looseness  and  want  of  consden- 
tiousncss  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  fulfilling  '  the  stipulation 
and  compact  by  which  a  people  agree  to  compensate  him  for  bii 
services.' 

We  tliink  this  might  have  been  omitted^  at  least  in  an 
edition  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  a  word  now  with  the  worthy  anonymous  editor.  In 
Mr.  Barnes's  note  on  chap.  v.  4;  it  is  said : — 

'  This  passage  proves  that  discipline  belongs  to  the  chnrch  itself,  and 
so  deep  was  Paul's  conviction  of  this,  that  even  he  would  not  adminiBter 
it  without  their  concurrence  and  action.  And  if  Paul  would  not  do  it, 
and  in  a  case  too  where  hodily  pains  were  to  be  inflicted  by  miracalooi 
agency,  assuredly  no  other  ministers  have  a  right  to  assume  the  autho* 
rity,  to  administer  discipline  without  the  action  and  concorrenoe  of  the 
church  itself.' 

To  this  a  supplementary  note  is  subjoined  to  contradict  it  in 
express  tcrms^  and  in  the  style  and  language  of  one  who  seem 
to  feel  that  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge,  besides  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  authority  of  church  standards.  The  same  impresiioa 
is  produced  by  the  supplementary  note  on  chap.  xii.  26. 

We  are  always  grieved  at  the  intermixture  of  the  dogmoSc 
with  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  And  we  should  think  that 
the  omission  of  such  passages  as  clash  with  the  opinions  of  the 
editor  would  be  better  than  this  undignified  and  unedifying 
controversy,  which  is  also  unfair,  as  the  party  assailed  hu  no 
opportunity  of  reply. 

1  Cor.  xi.  10.  The  explanation  given  as  new,  the  writer 
might  have  found  in  Chrysostom,  or  Grotius,  or  BiUrotli. 
Much  probability,  however,  on  behalf  of  other  explanations 
may  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  Tertullian^  and 
Cyprian,  the  former  of  whom  uses  the  passage  in  reference  to 
et^  angels.    Dr.  Guyse  simply  applies  the  expression  to  'the 
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inperior  authority  of  tliose  messengers  of  Christ  whom  he  sent 
to  preach  the  gospel^  and  to  preside  in  church  assemblies, — that 
■he  may  not  seem  to  vie  with  man  in  the  authority  of  teaching/ 

There  is  a  patient  and  learned  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
tlie  dissertation  of  Zeltner  in  the  second  volume  of  *  Thesaurus 
HasiBi  et  Irenii.'  He  finds  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  Psalm  Ix.  7,  '  Ephraim  is  the  strength  of  my  head;* 
and  the  '  covering  of  the  head^  is  regarded  as  a  *  defence  from 
eM  angels/  as  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  a  defence  of  David  in 
his  wars  with  the  Moabites^  Edomites^  and  Philistines. — Mr. 
Barnes  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  in  his  exposition  of  2  Cor.  v.  10^  where  it  is  clear  firom 
the  Greek,  that  the  emphasis  lies  in  the  necessity  of  our  receiv- 
ing '  in  the  body*  according  to  our  deeds.  Again,  in  the  14th 
Terse,  of  the  same  chapter,  he  fails  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  word  dead.  So,  also,  according  to  our  judgment,  he  loses 
the  precise  force  and  intention  of  ^  workers  together,'  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  1.— He  has  taken  too  superficial  and  limited  a  view  of  2  Con 
xi.  6,  not  perceiving  that  the  '  weapons'  referred  to  include  such 
discipline  as  the  apostle  is  now  enforcing,  and  that  the  'tewr- 
fare*  is  not  against  the  evils  of  the  world  only,  but  also  those  of 
the  church. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  a  singular  and  remarkable 
composition  as  a  whole;  and  there  are  portions  of  it  which 
have  occasioned  much  hermeneutic  difficulty  and  theological 
discussion.  The  peculiar  history  of  these  descendants  of 
Gaulish  tribes,  grafting  the  rough  qualities  of  Western  Europe 
on  the  stock  of  Asia  Minor,  has  been  sketched  with  graphic  in- 
terest by  the  Roman  historian,  Justin.  Jerome  tells  us,  that 
they  retained,  along  with  the  Greek,  their  ancient  Gaulish  lan- 
guage. The  evidence  of  existing  imperial  medals  shews  that 
they  were  offshoots  from  at  least  three  separate  nations  of  the 
Gauls.  As  in  other  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  of  which  they 
occupied  the  centre,  many  Jews,  we  learn  from  the  antiquities 
of  Josephus,  were  scattered  over  this  populous  and  fertile  region, 
or  traded  in  Ancyra,  Tavium,  and  Pressinus — ^the  only  Galatian 
cities  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  might  almost  escape  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  the  progress  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  in 
their  mission  from  Antioch,  that  it  was  after  they  had  gone 
'  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,'  that  they  were 
directed  by  a  heavenly  vision  towards  Greece ;  and  that  having 
fulfilled  that  mission,  and  remained  some  time  at  Antioch^ 
Paul  went  again  over  ^  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  in 
order,  strengthening  the  disciples.^  With  these  facts  so  curso- 
rily glanced  at  by  the  historian,  several  expressions  used  in  the 
epistle  should  be  compared — a£|  for  example^  when  he  refers  to 
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'  liim  tliat  called  you  unto  the  grace  of  Christ/  reminds  them  of 
former  fecliugs  of  entliusiastic  attachment  to  himself^  and  re- 
bukes them  for  their  fickleness  and  inconsistency  with  the 
severity^  authority^  and  tenderness  of  an  aggrieved  and  anxious 
father.  Tlic  entire  tenour  of  the  epistle  indicates  that  the  same 
controversy  which  distracted  other  churches  had^  at  a  reir 
early  period  in  their  christian  history^  troubled  the  churches  of 
Gaiatia^  and  had  seduced  many  of  their  members  firom  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel.  A  thoughtful  and  steady  consideration  of 
that  controversy  would  be  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  nn- 
derstaiidiiig  the  ci)istlc^  and  indeed^  we  may  add^  the  whole 
Bible ; — for  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  it  which  this  contro- 
versy does  not  touch.  The  exposition  of  this  epistle  has  called 
forth  the  powers  of  the  most  erudite  thinkers  in  the  church,  es- 
pecially since  the  time  of  the  lleformation.  The  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  it,  delivered  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  have  le» 
of  method  and  completeness  than  his  expositions  of  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  they  abound  with  confutations  of 
the  heresies  of  his  day,  which  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  that  department  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Nevertheless, 
the  explanation  of  terms,  and  of  the  scope  of  the  apostle's  arga- 
ineiit,  arc  worthy  of  the  eloquent  father. 

No  single  exposition  of  scripture  has  produced  such  an  im- 
pression as  Martin  Luther's  Commentary  on  this  epistle.  Without 
going  into  the  minutiae  of  verbal  disquisition,  which,  with  all  its 
advantages,  is  so  tiresome  in  many  of  the  later  German  writers, 
— this  manly  l)clicver  and  enlightened  reformer,  pierces  to  the 
very  core  of  the  book  which  he  explains.  He  sees  the  grand 
aim  of  the  apostle,  and  grasps  it  with  gigantic  power.  There  is  a 
freshness  in  his  tliought,  a  bold  quaintness  in  his  illustrations, 
a  torrent-like  impetuoiisness  in  his  arguments,  a  stoutness 
and  terribleness  in  his  rebuke  of  adversaries,  and  withal  i 
warm -hearted  honest  affection  in  his  appUcation  of  the  truth 
to  the  agonized  conscience,  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
HCAi  again,  lie  writes,  all  along,  under  the  conviction  which  he 
c;xpress(;.s,  not  far  from  the  beginning,  *if  we  neglect  the  article 
of  justifl(;}ili«>n,  we  lose  all  together.  Therefore,  most  necessary 
it  is,  chiefly,  and  above  all  things,  that  we  teach  and  repeat  this 
article  continually,  like  as  Moses  saith  of  his  law.  For  ii  emi' 
not  he  beaten  into  our  ears  enough  or  too  much.  Yea,  though  we 
learn  it  and  understand  it  well ;  yet  is  there  none  that  taketh 
hold  of  it  perfectly,  or  believeth  it  witli  his  whole  heart.  Sk) 
frail  a  thing  is  our  flesh,  and  disobedient  to  the  spirit/  It  is 
unspeakably  refreshing  amid  the  frivolities  and  baubles  of  one 
school,  the  frigid  hernieneutics  of  another,  and  the  heartless 
metaphysics  of  a  third,  to  feel  in  the  very  depths  of  the  soul  the 
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strokes  of  this  great  master.  Germany  will  not  soon  disown 
her  debt  to  Luther  for  the  mighty  impulse  he  gave  to  the 
{tntwickelung)  developement  of  her  rich  and  glorious  speech; 
IKHT  will  she  soon  forget  how  much^  in  common  with  all  Europe, 
idhte  owes  him  for  her  intellectual  freedom.  When  will  she 
leave  her  thin  and  vapoury  theology,  and  read,  in  his  words  of 
fire,  the  lessons  of  eternal  life  ?  No  human  phenomenon  would 
be  so  startling,  and  in  other  respects  so  like  an  angel  visit,  as 
Ihe  rising  up  of  some  learned,  fearless,  but  believing  man,  in  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  Luther,  to  call  the  millions  of  that 
highly  intellectual  people,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  believe 
tihe  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. — ^But  why  speak  we  of  Gtermany  ? 
Would  that  Gt)d,  in  mercy  to  our  own  country,  would  raise  up 
in  the  midst  of  us  an  English  Luther,  uniting  the  scholarship 
of  the  times  with  the  evangelical  energy  and  earnestness  which 
would  rapidly  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  masses  of  our 
people  I  Of  Luther^s  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  we  are 
confidisnt  in  saying  what  a  distinguished  essayist  has  beauti- 
fully said  of  hi^  writings  in  general :  ^  Errors  no  doubt  may  be 
gleaned  from  Luther's  writings;  but  truth  is  the  presiding  in- 
fluence there,  and  error  is  the  accident.  In  the  vnitings  of 
Luther,  there  is  conspicuously  one  tendency ;  in  the  writings  of 
the  best  of  the  fathers,  there  are  several  tendencies ;  nor  does 
the  reader  well  know  whither  he  is  going,  or  on  what  shoal  he 
shall  at  last  be  stranded.  There  is  a  want  of  determining  force ; 
there  is  a  want  of  fulcrum  j  there  is  the  want  of  a  sovereign  princi- 
ple.*^ Now  it  is  this  '  determining  force,' '  fulcrum,' '  sovereign 
principle,'  that  gives  character  and  value  to  the  Commentary, 
'  My  heart,'  he  says,  '  is  governed  by  one  ruling  article, — ^belief 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  subject  of  all  my  medita- 
tions, both  by  day  and  by  night,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  my  thoughts ;  and  though  I  have  spoken  so  largely 
on  the  subject,  yet  I  still  find  that  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to 
attain  a  weak  estimation  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  this  im« 
measurable,  incomprehensible,  and  everlasting  wisdom  ;  and 
have  only  been  able  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day  a  few  grains  of 
this  ineidiaustible  mine.' 

After  Luther,  we  must  place  the  '  Commentary  or  Expo- 
sition upon  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  penned  by  the  godly,  learned,  and  judicial  divine, 
Mr.  W.  Perkins,  now  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  chmrch, 
and  continued  with  a  supplement  upon  the  sixth  chapter, 
by   Rodolfe  Cudworth,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (1618).'    With 

*  Taylor's  Introductory  Essay  to  Williams's  Translation  of  Pfizer's  life  of 
Luther. 
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none  of  those  flashes  of  genius  which  light  up  the  immortal 
work  of  Luther^  Perkins  must  ever  be  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  patient  student  of  the  scriptures^  for  the  coolness  of  his 
judgment^  the  sobriety  of  his  interpretation^  and  the  admirable 
order  of  his  method ;  while  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  phuset 
he  will  be  found  to  have  wisely  garnered  the  harvest  of  exten- 
sive learnings  and  to  have  anticipated  the  more  fJEimiliar  solu- 
tions of  later  times. 

Calvin's  Exposition  of  the  Galatians  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
eminent  commentator's  other  contributions  to  the  cause  of  bibli- 
cal  learning.  Of  comparatively  modem  expositions  in  Germany 
and  Holland  it  were  perhaps  easy  to  supply  a  list^  but  difficult  to 
make  a  comprehensive  synopsis^  and  tedious  to  give  a  particular 
description ;  but  we  may  mention  Koppe  as  the  best^  on  the 
whole^  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  mention  him,  be- 
cause he  has  sifted  the  greater  part  of  the  voluminous  commen- 
tators who  had  preceded  him,  has  industriously  applied  the 
results  of  high  classical  and  biblical  learning  to  the  brief  eluci- 
dation of  the  most  difficult  passages,  and  in  nine  distinct  essays 
has  discussed,  with  much  acuteness  as  well  as  large  information, 
some  topics  of  great  interest,  especially  the  passage  'beset  with 
difficulties/  occurring  in  the  20th  verse  of  the  thirid  chapter. 

Of  Mr.  Barnes's  Notes  on  Galatians^  it  is  only  neccssaiy  here 
to  say,  they  are  equal  to  those  on  the  previous  epistles^  and  that 
he  has  introduced  amongst  them  a  summary  of  his  views  on 
justification. 

The  volume  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  calls  for  little  more  from 
us  than  our  general  approbation.  Neither  Calvin  nor  Storr 
was  just  the  man,  perhaps,  for  bringing  fully  out  the  peculiarly 
pathetic  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  but  we 
could  not  easily  indicate  a  clearer  exposition  of  its  principles 
than  the  former,  or  a  more  scripturaUy  rich  illustration  of  its 
phraseology  than  the  latter.  Something  more  than  either  one 
or  other,  or  both  objects,  is  required  for  conveying  the  spirit  of 
this  epistle  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  In  no  part  of  the  apos- 
tle's writings  does  his  meaning  turn  so  greatly  on  his  personal 
religious  feeling ;  no  where  do  we  see  so  much  of  his  spiritual 
experience,  and  of  the  eiTcct  of  the  gospel  on  his  solemn  and 
deep  consideration  of  his  own  eternal  prospect.  The  devout 
and  simple-hearted  reading  of  the  epistle,  with  a  view  to  the 
perception  of  its  internal  character,  ought  to  follow  the  exposi- 
tion l)y  Storr,  and  precede  that  by  Calvin ;  and  with  a  view  to 
this  end,  the  reader's  mind  will  derive  advantage  from  all  the 
knowledge  of  Philippi  to  be  drawn  from  classic  sources, 
especially  from  all  tlie  illustrations  of  the  apostle's  charactcri 
and  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Pliilippians  which  may  be  ob- 
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tained  by  following  out  the  suggestive  incidents  related  in  the 
-Acts. 

Busching  wrote,  in  German,  an  Historico-theological  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to  which  illustrative 
Botes  were  appended  by  Baumgarten.  Eisner  published,  at 
BerUn,  a  course  of  sermons  expounding  thise  pistle.  Numer- 
ous other  works,  exemplifying  by  this  book  the  Pauline  method 
of  instru'*tion  and  the  state  of  the  primitive  christians,  have  is- 
sued £rom  the  industrious  divines  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

None  of  the  apostle^s  writings  abound  more  in  allusions  to 
opinions  now  obsolete  in  Europe  than  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
8IANS.  Calvin  did  not  give  much  time,  amid  his  multifarious 
engagements,  to  the  elucidation  of  these  obscurities,  neither 
was  such  a  work  within  the  scope  of  his  design.  Kypke,  Krebs, 
and  Loesner, — somewhat  erroneously  in  our  opinion, — represent 
the  term  'philosophy,^  as  descriptive  of  the  Jewish  religion 
generally.  Michaelis,  Herrmann,  and  other  German  critics 
collected  by  Zackary,  take  nearly  the  same  view,  only  re- 
stneting  the  description  to  the  Essenes,  one  of  the  sects  of  the 
Jews.  Though  there  is  some  portion  of  truth  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  these  opinions,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  allusions  of  the 
apostle  are  to  a  more  ancient  and  general  system  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation  prevailing  in  the  Oriental  world  from  a  remote 
antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  these  speculations  had 
been  adopted  by  the  later  Platonists,  and  others  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans in  Greece,  and  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  in  Phrygia, 
long  before  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  that  country. 
The  study,  to  some  extent,  of  these  hoary  eastern  philosophies, 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  intelligent  reading  of  many  passages 
in  tins  epistle,  which  otherwise  must  be  but  dimly  and  vaguely 
apprehended.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  such  expressions 
as  '  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,^  '  traditions  of  men,'  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,'  '  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of 
angels,'  'intruding,'  'puffed  up,'  'neglecting  of  the  body,' 
'  satisfying  of  the  flesh,'  all  of  which  have  a  specific  allusion, 
although,  as  in  other  cases,  they  touch  a  broad  principle  of 
almost  boundless  application.  That  broad  principle  it  behoves 
us  ever  to  keep  in  memory: — that  all  opinions  are  to  be 
rejected  which  interfere  with  the  simplicity  and  earnestness 
with  which  we  are  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  divine  truth 
graciously  revealed  by  God  for  our  salvation.  The  purblind 
speculations  of  man  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sure  verities  of 
God. 
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Art.  II.  Travels  in  Kordofan;  embracing  a  description,  of  tkat  fn- 
vince  of  Egypt,  and  of  some  of  the  Bordering  Countries,  with  a  Redew 
of  the  Present  State  of  Commerce  in  those  Countries,  of  tk 
Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  as  also  an  Account  ofth 
Slave  Hunts  taking  place  under  the  government  ofMehemet  AU,  Br 
Ignatius  Pallmc.  From  Notes  collected  during  a  Residence  of  neirly 
Two  Years  in  Kordofan.     Svo.  London :  Madden  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  Bohemian  by  birth^  undertook  a 
journey  to  Kordofan  in  1837,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  tn 
Austrian  mercantile  establishment  at  Cairo.  Hia  object  vas  to 
obtain  commercial  information,  and  more  especially  to  ascertain 
whether  a  profitable  trade  might  not  be  carried  on  with  Centnl 
Africa,  without  the  intervention  of  the  numerous  agents  through 
whom  the  traffic  of  that  country  had  been  accostomed  to 
pass.  He  was  well  qualified  for  the  mission  by  a  protracted 
residence  in  Egypt,  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  spoken,  and 
his  previous  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  Soudan.  His  jour- 
ney occupied  a  period  of  nineteen  months,  during  which  be 
travelled  through  various  districts,  carefully^  noting  every  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  enncing  a  caution,  intrepidity,  and 
endurance  of  fatigue,  to  which  there  are  few  paraUeLs.  litUe  was 
previously  known  of  the  countries  which  he  describes.  Few 
Europeans  had  \isitcd  them,  and  the  sojourn  of  those  who  had 
done  so,  was  so  brief,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their  secnzitr 
such,  as  to  preclude  their  obtaining  the  minute  and  extenaiTe 
information  collected  by  our  author,  who  wandered  through  the 
province  alone,  or  attended  at  most,  by  a  solitary  servant.  'I 
have  often,^  he  remarks,  '  shared  the  humble  fiire  of  a  camd 
driver  in  the  desert,  or  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their  damp 
and  obscure  Tukkoli ;  whilst  at  other  times  I  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  information  from  the  governor  and 
higher  officials,  to  whose  feasts  I  was  firequently  invited.' 

Such  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Pallme^s  journey,  and  such  wee 
the  means  adopted  for  its  attainment.  Returning  finom  hii 
travels  he  laid  his  memoranda  before  his  friends,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion, and  more  particularly  that  of  the  French  travel^ 
Antoine  d'Abbadie,  he  prepared  them  for  publication.  They 
are  introduced  by  a  modest  and  sensible  preface,  in  which  Iw 
disclaims  all  literary  pretensions,  and  solicits  the  indulgent  can- 
dour of  his  readers.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  reject  his  appeal, 
whilst  the  simplicity  of  liis  style,  the  obvious  absence  (rf  all 
pretence,  and  the  air  of  truthfulness  pcnading  his  pages,  will 
secure  for  him  much  more  than  he  asks. 

Kordofan  is  one  of  the  most  southern  provinces  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  is  divided  into  five  districts,  and  may 
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be  said  to  consist  mainly  of  a  cluster  of  large  and  small  oases. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  country  rather  flat.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  unfertile ;  '  for  with  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season^  vegetation  springs  up  from  the  earth  as  if  by 
magic,  and  nature  there  shews  herself  in  her  full  vigour  and 
pomp ;  balsamic  odours,  which  act  almost  intoxicatingly  on  the 
senses^  are  everywhere  breathed  forth,  and  the  traveller  might 
imagine  himself  transplanted  into  the  fairy  gardens  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Tales/  The  climate  is  most  insalubrious 
and  makes  fearful  ravages  in  consequence  amongst  European 
visitors,  few  of  whom  escape  its  destructive  power.  Mr.  Pdlme 
remarks,  and  his  volume  supplies  numerous  confirmations  of 
his  statement, 

*  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  especially  during  the  rainy  season ; 
no  hut  is  then,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  in  which  there  are  not  at  least 
several  sick ;  in  the  dry  season,  again,  all  dbease  disappears  ;  at  this  time, 
however,  not  only  man,  but  all  living  creatures,  suffer  from  the  extreme 
heat.  The  eye  then  rests  with  melancholy  on  the  desolate  and  parched 
plains, — trophies  of  the  victory  of  the  heat  over  animated  nature, — 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  bones  of  men  and  animals  bleached  by 
the  burning  sun.  During  the  whole  of  this  season,  which  endures 
about  eight  months,  the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  heat  is 
insupportable,  especially  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  From 
eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  to  three,  p.m.,  when  the  thermometer  stands  in  the 
shade  at  38',  or  even  at  40",  Reaumur  (117°  to  122'*  Fahrenheit),  it  is 
impossible  for  any  breathing  creature  to  remain  in  the  open  air. 
Every  living  being,  both  men  and  cattle,  with  equal  eagerness  seek  the 
shade,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  fierce  sun. 
Man  sits  during  these  hours  as  if  in  a  vapour-bath,  his  cheerfulness  of 
disposition  declines,  and  he  is  almost  incapable  of  thought ;  listless,  and 
with  absence  of  mind,  he  stares  vacantly  before  him,  searching  in  vain 
for  a  cool  spot.  The  air  breathed  is  hot  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  heated 
furnace,  and  acts  in  so  enervating  a  manner  on  the  animal  economy,  that 
it  becomes  a  trouble  even  to  move  a  Umb.  All  business  ceases,  every- 
thing is  wrapped  in  a  sleep  of  death,  until  the  sun  gradually  sinks,  and 
the  cool  air  recalls  men  and  animals  again  into  life  and  activity.  The 
nights,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  sharp,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
careful  in  guarding  against  the  effects  of  cold  in  this  country,  than  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  during  the  severest  winter,  for  the  conse- 
quences frequently  prove  fatal.* — pp.  3,  4. 

The  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  records  a  melancholy  tale.  The  aborigines  were 
Negroes  from  Nubia,  many  of  whom  are  represented  as  still 
inhabiting  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1779  it  was  sub- 
dued by  the  King  of  Sennaar,  who  was  expelled  a  few  years 
afterwards  by  the  Melehs,  whose  supremacy  was  maintained 
till  1821.     During  this  latter  period  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
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try  was  prosperous.  '  The  inhabitants  lived  in  peace,  and  were 
not  troubled  with  taxes ;  the  merchants  were  exempt  from  all 
duties,  and  the  tribute  paid  was  a  voluntary  present  to  the 
Sultan  of  Darfour.  .  .  .  The  whole  population  in  fact  lived  free 
from  care  and  was  wealthy;  singing  and  dancing  resounded 
from  place  to  place;  in  shorty  this  was  the  golden  age  of 
Kordofan/ 

This  state  of  things  was  not  of  long  continuance^  for  in  1821 
Mchemet  Ali  sent  his  son-in-law,  the  brutal  Defturdar,  with  a 
large  military  force  to  subdue  the  country.  The  inhabitaiits 
bravely  defended  themselves,  but  the  Egyptian  soldiers  pre- 
vailed, and  a  terrible  scene  of  rapine  and  murder  ensued.  The 
country  was  devastated  on  every  hand,  its  rising  commerce  wai 
extinguished,  and  every  sign  of  wealth  disappeared.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Egyptian  forces  appears  to  have  united  the  worst 
qualities  of  his  class,  and  the  people  literally  groaned  beneath 
his  cruelties.  He  is  justly  entitled  by  our  author  '  a  tiger  in 
human  shapc,^  and  became  such  an  object  of  terror  and  detesta- 
tion to  all,  that  a  bowl  of  poison  was  ultimately  presented  to 
him  by  command  of  his  father-in-law.  Referring  to  his  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Pallme  says : 

'  The  Dcfturdor  did  all  in  his  power  to  degrade  this  country,  and  his 
name  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  word  of  terror  to  the  natives. 
Terribly,  indeed,  the  tyrant  abused  his  authority  in  this  unhappy 
country  ;  no  pen  can  describe  the  cruelties  which  he  perpetrated  in  the 
province.  Human  nature  revolts  at  hearing  the  inventionB  of  this 
ruffian,  practised  upon  his  unfortunate  victims  for  the  mere  gratificitioD 
of  his  passion  of  cruelty.  I  should  not  have  believed  every  nunonr,  or 
have  regarded  the  accounts  I  heard  of  the  atrocities  of  this  man,  for  the 
most  port,  in  the  light  of  fiction,  if  I  had  not  received  corroboratiiig 
evidence  in  all  the  districts  of  Kordofan,  Sennaar  and  Egypt,  tbroagh 
which  I  travelled  ;  tales  the  more  worthy  of  credit,  inasmuch  as  many 
persons  are  yet  hving  who  were  not  only  eye-witnesses  of  aU  these 
deeds  of  horror,  but  even  themselves  sufferers  by  his  cruelty.' — ^p.  1 7. 

Some  advantages  have  unquestionably  followed  from  the 
establishment  of  Egyptian  rule,  amongst  which  our  author  notes 
the  greater  security  with  which  the  province  may  be  travelled 
through.  Murder,  except  in  the  case  of  negroes,  is  of  veiy 
rare  occurrence ;  and  robbery,  save  in  a  petty  form,  equally  so. 
The  habits  of  the  people  are  very  simple,  their  wants  few,  and 
the  amount  of  laboiu:  performed  by  any  of  them,  very  limited. 
The  following  account  of  an  entertainment  given  to  our  author 
by  an  eminent  resident  at  Denagle,  will  not  awaken  much 
desire  in  our  readers  to  partake  of  such  hospitality. 

'  If  a  foreigner  visit  an  influential  person  in  the  morning,  a  pipe  and 
merissa  arc  offered  him,  and  a  dish,  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  which 
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requires,  however,  a  stomach  difierently  constituted  to  that  of  an 
European  to  digest  it.  I,  on  one  occasion,  had  the  honor  of  being 
treated  with  this  dish.  I  was  one  day  invited  by  a  djelabi  at  Denagl^ 
to  breakfast.  Having  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  I  was  conducted  to 
a  seat  on  an  angareb  covered  with  b^utiful  carpets,  and  a  pipe  and 
merissa  were  handed  to  me.  When  I  observed  that  no  fire  was  Ughted 
in  the  fire-place  and  that  no  other  preparations  were  being  made,  I 
asked,  without  further  ceremony,  where  the  breakfeist  was,  for  I  knew 
very  well  that  simple  merissa  would  not  be  considered  sufficient  to  ofier 
me,  and  I  had  not  time  to  remain  longer.  The  djelabi  told  me  that  it 
would  be  ready  immediately,  and  pointed  to  a  sheep  which  was  running 
about  in  the  court,  adding,  that  he  would  not  have  it  slaughtered  until  I 
had  arrived.  I  replied, '  It  will  soon  be  midday  and  I  have  other  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  cannot  wait  until  the  meat  is  roaisted  or  boiled, 
especially  as  you  have  not  even  prepared  a  fire.'  My  host  assured  me 
that  the  breakfast  would  be  ready  immediately,  and  that  I  should  have 
ample  time  to  attend  to  my  business.  My  curiosity  was  now  excited  to 
the  utmost  to  know  with  what  kind  of  breakfieuBt  he  intended  to  honour 
me,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  continually  on  the  sheep,  which  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  honour  of  my  visit ;  judge,  however,  of  my  embarrassment  when 
a  slave,  on  a  signal  from  his  master,  quickly  decapitated  the  sheep,  and 
without  waiting  to  flay  the  animal,  ripped  up  its  abdomen,  took  out  the 
stomach,  cleaned  it,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  laying  them  on  a 
wooden  dish,  squeezed  the  gall-bladder  of  the  animal,  as  we  might  a 
lemon,  on  the  fragments,  and  lastly,  strewed  *a  considerable  quantity  of 
cayenne  pepper  over  the  whole  mess.  This  being  done,  and,  indeed,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  I  was  pressed  to  help  myself  quickly, 
before  the  (£sh  became  cool ;  I  sighed,  however,  and  thanking  my  host, 
begged  to  be  excused,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  an  European 
stomach  could  not  possibly  bear  this  very  exquisite  dish,  and  that  I 
would,  therefore,  content  myself  with  looking  on.  He  smiled  piteously 
at  my  fastidiousness,  and  showed  evident  symptoms  of  relishing  the 
dehcacy.  I  afterwards  frequently  observed  that  this  is  a  very  favourite 
dish,  and  was  tempted,  rather  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  than  my  appetite, 
to  partake  of  it ;  and  really  the  flavour  is  not  very  disagreeable,  for  the 
g^l  in  combination  with  the  cayenne  takes  away  the  odour  and  taste  of 
the  raw  paunch,  nevertheless  I  could  never  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger.  Not  only  in  Kordofan,  but  in 
Sennaar,  and  Abyssmia,  also,  this  dish  is  considered,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  a  great  dehcacy.' — ^pp.  67,  58. 

The  following  is  more  to  our  mind,  and  we  should  be  amongst 
tlie  last  to  object  to  the  practice  described  being  substituted  for 
the  more  destructive,  but  not  more  honourable,  duel  prevalent 
amongst  ourselves. 

'  Among  the  Dongolavi,  I  found  a  very  singular  custom  prevalent  for 
settling  their  afliEurs  of  honour,  as  they  are  termed ;  these  are,  generally, 
disputes  arising  from  love,  or  jealousy,  at  which  the  young  unmarried 
men  have  taken  mortal  ofience ;  the  married,  who  certainly  have  better 
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cause  for  duellinp^,  never  proceed  to  such  extremitiea ;  they  are  far  more 
tolerant  on  the  like  occasions,  and  not  very  particular  about  such  trifling 
affairs.  The  young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  take  these  things  far  more 
to  heart ;  when,  therefore,  the  friendfl  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  the 
quarrel,  a  fonnal  challenge  is  sent.  The  duel  takes  place  in  an  open 
s])ace,  in  presence  of  all  their  friends  and  comrades,  who  act  as  seconds, 
or  nither  as  umpires.  An  angarcb  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
of  battle :  the  two  combatants  strip,  and,  binding  their  shirts  round 
their  loins,  each  man  places  his  foot  close  to  the  edge  of  the  couch,  the 
breadth  of  which  simply  separates  them  from  each  other.  A  whip,  made 
of  one  ^olid  thong  of  the  liide  of  the  hippopotamus,  is  handed  to  eadi, 
and  attempts  to  reconcile  them  are  again  resumed.  If  both  parties,  how- 
ever, prove  obstinate,  or  their  sense  of  honour  be  too  deeply  implicaled, 
for  citlier  to  yield,  the  signal  of  battle  is  at  last  given.  He  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  first  blow,  now  inflicts  a  severe  lash  on  the  body  of  his 
udvcrsar}',  who  instantly  returns  the  compHment,  and  thus  the  conflict 
ii«  kept  u]),  blow  for  blow,  with  great  regularity.  The  head  must  not  be 
struck.  The  manner  in  which  they  lacerate  each  other  is  perfiectly 
frightful ;  for  the  blows  are  dealt  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the 
weapon  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  cause  an  immense  ecchymosis  with 
the  very  first  stripe, — with  the  third  or  fourth  blow,  the  blood  begins  to 
flow  most  co])iously.  Not  the  shghtest  expression  of  pain  is  uttered  by 
either  ])arty,  and  the  umpires  remain  cool  spectators  of  the  scene. 
Hius  the  duellists  persevere  with  their  barbarous  cruelty,  until  the  one 
or  the  other,  overcome  with  pain,  or  exhausted  with  fatigue,  throws  down 
his  whip,  whereupon  the  victor  does  the  same,  and  both  shake  hands,  in 
sign  of  mutual  satisfaction.  Their  comrades  now  rend  the  air  with  their 
ex(!lamations  of  joy,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  reconciliation ;  their 
lacerated  backs  are  washed  with  water,  and  the  afl^r  terminates  with  a 
copious  libation  of  merissa,  sundry  jugs  of  which  had  been  provided 
beforehand  for  the  occasion.' — pp.  60 — G2. 

The  natives  of  Kordofan  arc  good-tempered  and  hospitable, 
mid  the  truvcllcr  wlio  arrives  amongst  them  without  suspicion 
of  being  in  the  service  of  their  despoilers,  is  sure  of  a  kind 
n^coption.  The  inba])itants  immediately  surrender  to  liis  use 
any  hnt  which  lie  selects^  tlie  inmates  of  which  are  quartered 
on  th(;ir  n(M<;;li1)()urs^  or  remain  in  the  open  air  if  the  weather 
])erniit.  '  If  hi)  do  not  despise  their  tare,  lie  will  not  have  a  sou 
of  outlay^  niMthor  for  himself^  his  servant^  nor  for  his  camels, 
who  will  find  their  food  close  to  the  village/  During  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  which  threatened  his  life,  Mr.  Pallme  was 
attc^iided  by  them  with  all  the  solicitude  and  tenderness  gene- 
rat(;(l  by  home  aiVections.  His  life  was  saved  by  their  kindness, 
whicli  left  no  means  niitried^  that  promised  to  arrest  his  periloui 
malady.  '1  could  not/  he  remarks,  'have  expected  better 
tn^atnu^nt  in  my  own  country  from  my  nearest  relations.' 

'Vhv  villages  lying  on  the  borders  form  an  exception,  and 
should  he  carefully  avoided  by  the  traveller  who  has  anything  to 
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It  lose.     Various  tribes  occupy  distinct  portions  of  the  country 

0  whose  characteristics  greatly  vary.  These  should  be  carefully 
»  noted  by  the  traveller^  as  the  conduct  adopted  in  one  case  would 
:•  not  be  appropriate  in  another,  and  might  provoke  a  result  the 
f-  very  opposite  of  that  which  was  desired.  Our  author  is  specially 
^  urgent  in  enforcing  this  point,  and  relates  in  support  of  his 
^  views  the  following  incident,  which  nearly  cost  the  Uves  of  him- 
f  self  and  his  servant.     It  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  Shil- 

1  Ink's  country,  on  the  White  Nile,  and  illustrates  qualities  both 
good  and  bad  in  the  negro  character. 

'  With  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  by  hamoor- 
ing  them,  and  thus  gaining  on  their  weak  points,  I  was  alone  able  to 
help  myself  out  of  this  embarrassment.     I  pitched  my  tent,  namely,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Nile,  and  sent  my  servant  out  in  search  of  the  wood 
requisite  for  our  consumption  during  the  night ;  for  it  is  necessary  in 
these  regions,  when  encamped  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  river» 
to  keep  up  a  fire  all  night  long,  partly  on  account  of  the  crocodiles, 
which  swarm  in  these  lo^ties  and  are  very  dangerous,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  hippopotami ;  for,  although  the  latter  never  do  any  injury, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  an  agreeable  acquaintance.     lions,  moreover, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey,  might  pay  a  very  disagreeable  visit  in  the  dark, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  maintaining  a  fire 
throughout  the  night.     Just  as  my  servant  was  about  to  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  fuel,  a  boiEtt,  laden  with  wood,  and  rowed  by  a  negro,  crossed 
the  river,  and  landed  near  my  tent.     My  servant  immediately  walked  up 
to  the  negro,  and  demanded  a  quantity  of  wood,  as  he  could  find  none 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  good-tempered  black  instantly  gave  him 
the  half  of  his  store ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  had  turned  my  back,  my  ava- 
ricious  servant  asked  for  more,  which  the  negro  flatly  refused ;  the  for- 
mer, hereupon,  became  abusive,  and  his  opponent  by  no  means  remained 
mute,  until  from  words  they  fell  to  blows,  and  finaUy,  began  to  fight  in 
real  earnest.     The  negro,  who  was  the  better  man  of  the  two,  gave  my 
servant  a  sound  beating,  and  did  not  cease,  until  he  roared  out  most 
lustily  for  mercy.     I   observed  the   scuffle  from  the  distance;  but, 
imacquainted  with  what  had  transpired,  and  merely  seeing  that  my  ser- 
vant was  getting  the  worst  of  the  affray,  I  took  my  double-barrelled 
gun,  presented  it  at  the  negro,  and  commanded  lum  to  desist.     He 
instantly  sprang  on  his  feet,  seized  his  spear,  and  threw  it  at  me,  before 
I  was  even  aware  of  his  intention  ;  the  missile,  fortunately,  only  grazed 
my  wide  papooshes.     He  was  now  disarmed,  and  I  again  presented  at 
him.     The  negro  remained  perfectly  cool,  and  merely  said  :  •  Shoot  on  ! 
I  die  ;  and  what  of  that !'  I  now  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected  by 
intimidation,  laid  my  gun  aside,  and,  walking  up  to  him,  enquired  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  he  ^thfully  related.     Coa- 
vinced  of  the  injustice  of  my  servant,  I  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  n^;ro, 
and  assured  him  that  I  would  punish  the  former.     All  my  persuasion 
was,  however,  in  vain ;  he  foamed  with  rage,  and  replied,  that  we  should 
both  suffer  for  this  act.     Seeing  that  he  was  too  weak  to  offsr  battle 
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te  us  both,  he  ran  away  in  an  instant,  loudly  uttering  his  war-cry  of 
'  Lu,  lu,  lu  V*  This  was  an  ill  omen  for  us,  and  put  us  both  in  no  slight 
degree  of  fear.  Flight  was  out  of  the  question,  we  had  no  chance  of 
thus  escaping.  I,  therefore,  set  my  wits  to  work  to  devise  a  remedy,  to 
avert  at  least  the  first  outbreak  of  our  enemies  rage.  I  bound  my 
servant  hand  and  foot  with  a  cord,  and  taking  up  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  lay  near  me  pretended  to  beat  him  most  unmercifully ;  he  played 
his  part  remarkably  well,  and  screamed  as  if  he  were  b^ng  impaled, 
whenever  I  made  the  slightest  movement  with  my  hand ;  for  we  already 
descried  a  crowd  of  natives  at  the  distance,  running  towards  us,  their 
lances  glittering  in  the  evening  sun,  and  the  shouts  oi  the  women,  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  men,  boded  us  no  good ;  but  the  nearer  they 
approached  the  better  we  played  our  parts ;  and  my  servant  continued 
his  screams  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  breath.  Those  of  our  enemies,  who 
were  nearest,  called  out  to  me  to  desist ;  and  when  I  obeyed,  my  servant 
rolled  himself  about  in  the  sand  like  a  madman.  The  negro  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  whole  scene  now  walked  up  to  me,  took  my  hand, 
and  said,  '  Have  no  fear,  you  shall  not  be  hurt,  because  you  have 
acknowledged  the  injury  your  servant  has  done  me,  and  have  punished 
him  for  it."  An  old  man  now  untied  the  cord  which  bound  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  culprit,  and  approached  me,  to  be  informed  of  the  whole 
affair.  They  proved  to  be  Bakkara.f  I  invited  the  old  man  and  the  negro, 
of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  into  my  tent,  where  I  entertained  them 
with  coffee,  and  gave  them  my  pipe  to  smoke.  Harmony  was 
immediately  restored,  and  every  one  conciliated.  They  asked  me  whence 
I  came,  and  where  I  was  travelling  to,  and  then  the  conversation  turned 
on  other  topics.  When  the  night  closed  in,  they  all  gradually  retired, 
with  the  exception  of  five  men,  who  remained  with  me  all  night  as  a 
guard,  emptied  several  pots  of  merissa  together,  and  kept  up  the  fire, 
thus  consuming  the  whole  of  the  wood  which  had  been  the  belli  teterrima 
causa.  When  they  took  their  leave  of  me  in  the  morning,  they  presented  me 
with  a  young  gazelle,  as  provision  for  my  further  journey.* — ^pp.  100 — 103. 

A  less  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  mereliant  class  than 
of  some  others^  at  which  we  are  not  much  surprized^  their 
position  and  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  their  wealth 
exposes  them  leading  to  artifice  and  deceit  as  their  only  appa- 
rent means  of  security.  Mr.  Pallme,  referring  to  the  Dongolavi^ 
who  under  various  denominations  are  scattered  over  a  great  part 
of  Africa,  says : 

*  The  Dongolavi  are  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  KordofiEai,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  export  trade  by  caravan  is  in  their  hands. 
They,  also,  carry  on  the  less  important  home  trade  with  the  negroes  in 
the  hills,  with  whom  they  barter  for  slaves,  ivory,  etc.    They  have  immi- 

*  Ltt,  /tf,  lu  /  This  cry  has  a  triple  signification,  It  expresses  joy,  grief, 
and  danger,  and  serves  also  as  an  encouragement  in  battle.  The  mtonation 
of  these  sounds  determines  the  difference  of  their  import.  It  may  be  readily 
recognised  when  it  has  frequently  been  heard,  but  cannot  be  descnbcKi. 

t  Bakkara  are  a  race  of  Arabs,  who  occupy  themselves  with  breeding  cattle. 
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grated  from  Dongola  into  Kordofan,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 
negro  states,  where  they  have  become  residents  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  trade.  The  Dongolavi  have  frequently,  also,  been  obliged  to  fly  and 
settle  in  diflerent  places,  on  account  of  debt  or  other  ofllences ;  they  are 
of  very  cheerful  (hsposition,  but  shun  all  manner  of  work.  They  are  the 
greatest  liars  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  truth  never  proceeds  horn  their 
mouths  ;  they  will,  indeed,  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  murdered  than 
speak  the  truth,  especially  if  their  interests  be  concerned.  In  trading 
with  them,  they  should  never  be  trusted  with  cash,  which  would  be  irre* 
coverably  lost,  for  they  will  part  with  their  wives  and  children  rather 
than  with  money.  They  know  no  gratitude,  and  understand  merely  how 
to  flatter.  If  a  person  accept  anything  of  them,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  demand,  at  least,  twice  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  on  the 
following  day.  Their  women  are  very  frivolous.  Servants  of  this  tribe 
should  be  carefully  avoided ;  and  I  advise,  indeed,  every  European  about 
to  travel  in  Kordofan  to  hire  his  servant  at  Cairo.' — ^pp.  116,  117. 

Interesting  information  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  varions 
animals  and  of  the  means  adopted  for  their  capture  is  fur- 
nished. The  elephant^  lion^  giraffe^  and  numerous  other  wild 
animals  abound  in  the  region  through  which  the  author  travelled, 
and  their  tusks  and  skins  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Foreign  merchants  repair  to  their 
markets  to  exchange  the  manufactures  of  more  cultivated  lands 
for  these  products  of  the  forest^  and  constitute  the  outlets 
through  which  their  limited  conmierce  flows.  The  emigration 
of  the  elephant^  which  is  usually  a  solitary  «.TiiTTnn.1^  is  thus 
described^  and  the  passage  is  illustrative  of  an  interesting  feature 
in  its  habits. 

'  There  are  many  elephants  in  the  country  wandering  about  in  herds 
of  several  hundreds  each ;  they  are,  however,  met  with  singly,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  only  at  a  certain  period — ^gene- 
rally before  the  rain  sets  in^that  they  collect  together  in  herds,  and 
then  they  cross  the  White  Nile  in  the  direction  of  Fazoglo.  An  old 
female  elephant  is  always  the  leader,  and  determines  on  the  spot  for 
crossing  the  stream.  This  movement  is  eflfected  with  a  fearful  noise,  as 
may  be  easily  imagined  when  so  large  a  number  of  these  moving  moun- 
tains are  known  to  be  swimming  in  the  river  at  the  same  time.  They 
draw  up  a  quantity  of  water  in  their  proboscis,  and  spurt  it  forth  again 
like  a  fountain,  thus  appearing  to  convert  a  large  extent  of  the  water  in 
which  they  carry  on  tiieir  pranks  into  a  sort  of  whirlpool.  Notwith- 
Btanding  their  immense  weight  they  swim  with  incredible  facility,  and  I 
have  been  assured  that  when  these  animals  cross  the  river  singly,  the 
water  remains  frequently  undisturbed,  so  that  the  unwieldy  mass  appears 
to  be  moved  by  some  invisible  power.  Whilst  on  their  journey,  the 
emigrants  observe  the  strictest  order ;  their  leader,  a  female,  turns  fre- 
quently round  and  raises  a  cry  if  an  dephant  stray,  to  recall  him  to  the 
ranks  again.  A  herd  frequently  takes  its  route  directly  through  a  vil- 
lage, without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  huts^  or  to  the  inhabitants; 
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singly  they  never  do  any  harm.  Several  of  these  elephants  always  re- 
main behind  their  companions;  for  they  feel  a  presentiment  of  their 
approaching  end,  and  then  choose  a  sohtary  valley  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river,  where  they  patiently  await  their  death,  which  generally 
takes  place  before  the  large  herds  retmn  from  their  migrations.  No  one 
ever  (hsturbs  them,  for  death  generally  overtakes  them  in  a  short  tune, 
and  then  they  fall  a  certain  prey  to  the  negroes.  Hunting  expeditions 
are,  indeed,  occasionally  instituted  against  these  animals,  but  only  whilst 
they  are  to  be  met  with  singly,  and  dispersed  over  the  country;  for 
when  they  have  collected  together  in  herd  it  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger  to  attack  them.  Ivory  is  the  only  commodity  of  trade 
in  these  regions.' — pp.  152,  153. 

The  mode  adopted  of  destroying  lions  is  singular^  and  illus- 
trates the  ingenuity  with  which  the  human  being  adapts  himself 
to  his  peculiar  circumstances.  Fire-arms  are  not  used  in^  the 
district,  and  resource  is,  therefore,  had  to  artifice,  the  simplicity 
of  which  will  probably  surprize  our  readers. 

*  They  trace  out  the  lair  where  one  of  these  animals  generally  takes  its 
noonday  repose ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  must  be  such,  that  the 
tree  under  which  it  sleeps  is  isolated,  or  at  least  somewhat  distant  from 
the  other  trees.  If  the  ground  be  advantageous,  the  negro  betakes  him- 
self to  the  scene  of  action  four  hours  before  mid-day,  and  climbs  the 
tree  opposite  to  that  under  which  the  animal  takes  its  nap.  During  this 
time  he  knows  the  Hon  to  be  out  in  search  of  prey,  and  is  sure  that  he 
will  return  to  indulge  in  his  siesta  when  the  heat  increases,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock.  The  lion  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  bosi* 
ness  of  the  man  on  the  tree,  even  if  he  should  happen  to  see  him ;  and 
his  adversary  remains  perfectly  quiet  till  between  twelve  and  one.  The 
huntsman  is  furnished  with  a  sackfull  of  small  stones,  and  a  few  sharp 
spears.  When  the  sand  on  the  ground  is  burning  hot,  so  that  animals 
even  cannot  walk  about,  the  hunter  begins  to  pelt  the  Hon  with  stones* 
always  aiming  at  his  head,  and  the  negroes  are  very  expert  maiksmeOi 
The  proud  kmg  of  the  beasts  utterly  disregards  the  first  three  or  four 
stones,  and  does  not  consider  it  even  worth  his  while  to  rise ;  bat  the 
blows  upon  his  head  thickening,  and  being,  perhaps,  hit  in  the  eye,  the 
audacity  appears  too  great  to  be  borne  with  patience,  and  he  sets  up  a 
frightful  roar  as  a  signal  of  revenge.  With  one  leap  he  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  on  which  the  disturber  of  his  rest  is  perched,  but  receives  a 
lance  in  his  body ;  his  roar  now  becomes  more  terrific,  not  that  the 
wound  is  so  irritating  to  him  at  this  moment  as  the  burning  sand  pain- 
ful to  his  feet,  and  he  retires  once  more  to  his  lair.  Another  stone  hits 
him,  he  becomes  furious,  makes  a  second  charge  at  the  tree,  and  is  wel- 
comed by  one,  two,  or  more  spears.  He  now  takes  to  flight,  ycDing  and 
howling  with  pain ;  but  the  loss  of  blood  soon  exhausts  his  strength* 
and  the  huntsman,  who  keeps  him  in  sight  from  the  tree,  has,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  royal  beast  stretch  its  carcase  on 
the  plains.* — ^pp.  1 73 — 1 75 . 

One  more  extract  and  wc  must  leave  this  interesting  portion 
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of  our  author's  volume.  It  relates  to  the  capture  of  the  giraffe^ 
whose  graceful  form  is  only  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  European 
collections.  Until  recently  this  beautiful  animal  was  but  little 
known  in  our  country,  its  timidity  and  fleetness  keeping  it  at 
a  vast  distance  from  its  human  pursuer.  The  increased  inter- 
course, however,  of  Europe  with  Africa  has  greatly  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  its  habits,  while  the  high  value  set  upon 
it  in  the  market  of  the  North,  has  stimulated  African  inge- 
nuity to  devise  modes  for  its  capture.  Mr.  Pallme  thus  de- 
scribes the  measures  adopted  by  the  natives — 

'  The  giraffe,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  Africa,  is  frequently 
seen  in  Kordofan,  and  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  this  animal  sent  by 
way  of  Egypt  to  Europe  and  America,  have  been  caught  in  the  plains  of 
Kordofan.     During  the  rainy  season  they  are  not  to  be  met  with,  for 
they  are  supposed  to  travel  into  countries  situate  at  a  great  distance  from 
this  province.     The  natives  believe  them  to  betake  themselves  to  parts 
where  very  little  rain  falls,  as  of  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  torrid  zone, 
none  is  so  sensitive  to  climate  as  the  giraffe.     In  captivity  they  require 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  keep  them  alive ;  in  Egypt  even  they 
must  be  guarded  during  the  winter  months  against  cold,  and  their  diet, 
moreover,  demands  the  strictest  attention,  for  instances  are  known  of 
giraffes  dying  very  soon,  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  keepers.     As  soon  as  the  dry  season  commences,  the  giraffes 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kordofan ;  they  are  not  gregarious  in 
their  habits  like  the  antelopes,  and  are  only  to  be  seen  separately,  or  at 
the  most  in  pairs.     These  beautiful  creatures  are  caught  by  men  on 
horseback,  but  merely  the  young  animals  are  taken  ahve,  as  it  would 
almost  amount  to  an  impossibility  to  catch  an  old  beast,  who  would 
overthrow  both  horse  and  rider,  and  use  them  very  roughly.     The  latter 
are,  therefore,  slain  with  the  sword,  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  skins, 
which  form  an  article  of  trade.     The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  has  not  exactly 
a  disagreeable  flavour.     In  order  to  be  allowed  to  hunt  giraffes  for  a 
menagerie,  it  is  necessary  first  to  obtain  a  flrman  from  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  it  is  indeed  the  best  plan  to  apply  at  once  to  the  Sheikh 
Abdel  Had  at  Haraza  ;  he  will  immediately  give  an  order  to  his  people 
who  occupy  themselves  with  this  sport,  for  it  requires  not  only  a  very 
expert  horseman,  but  a  very  perfect  horse,  and  more  especiafly  expe- 
rience in  this  species  of  hunting.     Generally  speaking,  two  horsemen 
provided  with  one  or  two  camels  laden  with  a  supply  of  provender  and 
water  sufficient  for  a  few  days,  proceed  into  the  desert  frequented  by  the 
giraffes.     The  camels  are  left  at  an  appropriate  place,  whilst  the  riders 
reconnoitre  the  country  until  they  come  upon  the  track  of  an  animal. 
Great  experience  is  now  requisite  to  distinguish  whether  the  trace  be  of 
to-day  or  yesterday,  or  of  a  yet  older  date.     If  it  be  recent,  and  that  of 
a  young  animal,  it  is  immediately  followed  up,  and  the  huntsmen  may 
make  sure  of  gaining  a  sight  of  their  prey  in  a  few  hours.     As  soon  as 
the  giraffe  is  in  view,  the  run  instantly  takes  place  ;  for  the  animal,  very 
timid  by  nature,  seeks  refuge  in  flight,  and  indeed  with  extraordinary 
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fleetness.  Everything  now  depends  on  the  dexterity  of  the  rider,  and 
activity  of  his  horse.  They  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  gain  upon  the 
game  they  have  started,  an  endeavour  which  is  Uie  more  readily  to  be 
effected,  as  the  giraffe  never  takes  a  straight  course,  hut  hy  nature  timid, 
doubles,  in  the  fear  of  its  life,  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  and  is  thus  quickly  overtaken  by  the  horsemen.  Having  come  up 
with  the  young  animal  pursued,  the  rider  casts  a  lasso  over  its  head ;  Ins 
throw  but  seldom  fedls,  and  in  the  worst  case  must  be  repeated.  He 
then  attaches  the  end  of  the  rope  to  his  saddle,  drags  the  animal  ti 
closely  as  he  can  to  his  horse,  and  thus  the  capture  is  effected.  But  now 
a  steady  and  patient  horse,  well  broken  to  its  work,  is  again  neoessaiy 
for  the  further  transport ;  for  the  horse  must  resist  the  animal's  efforts, 
or  give  way  to  them  (for  it  pulls  and  jumps  in  all  directions),  in  convey- 
ing it  to  the  nearest  village,  which  the  huntsmen  endeavour  to  reach  as 
quickly  as  they  possibly  can.  A  she-camel  should  stand  in  readiness 
there  to  give  the  young  giraffe  milk,  with  which  it  is  fed  before  being 
weaned  to  grass  or  hay.  This  treatment  must  be  subsequently  followed, 
and  even  fidl  grown  giraffes  should  receive  milk  daily  as  drink,  if  it  be 
in  any  way  possible. 

'  When  the  young  animal  has  rested  for  some  time,  it  is  fnithered, 
without  delay,  to  Dongola,  but  on  this  occasion  great  attention  is  again 
required.  A  kind  of  head-stall  is  put  on  the  animal's  head,  to  which 
four  stout  cords  are  fastened.  Two  men,  each  holding  the  end  of  one  of 
the  ropes  in  his  hand,  walk  in  front,  and  two  follow,  to  keep  its  gait 
steady,  a  task  requiring  during  the  first  few  days  extraordinary  exertion. 
A  she- camel  must  accompany  the  young  giraffe  to  give  it  the  necessary 
nourishment  on  the  road.  Arrived  at  Dongola,  a  certain  time  is  again 
devoted  to  rest,  and  the  animal  is  here  accustomed  to  the  milk  of  the 
cow  and  to  grass.  It  is  incredible  what  difficulties  the  Arabs  have  to 
contend  with  in  preserving  a  giraffe  alive,  and  it  is,  consequently,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  their  price  is  so  enormous.  In  Egypt,  for  example, 
at  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  a  living  specimen  always  costs  from  five  to  six 
hundred  dollars.'— pp.  239—243. 

The  curse  of  slavery  is  stamped  upon  the  whole  country^  and 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  whic^  pre- 
vail. It  destroys  the  security  of  social  life^  and  spreads  its 
poison  through  every  department  of  the  government.  Dr.  Mad- 
den has  recently  made  us  acquainted  with  the  slave  hunts  of 
the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  from  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Pallme,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  dwell  on  the  horrifying 
details  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  scene  of  greater  crime  and  wretchedness 
than  these  slave  hunts  furnish,  and  we  regret  to  leam  that 
Mehcmet  Ali  is  again  resorting  to  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  a 
method  of  paying  his  soldiers. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  capture  and  sale  of  two  young 
girls,  one  of  whom  was  seen  at  Cairo  by  our  author,  contains 
more  of  real  romance  than  many  modem  novels.    The  story 
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illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  blacks  are  generally  treated^ 
and  the  subtlety  and  cunning  induced  by  their  wretched  circum- 
stances. 

•  A  slave,  who  had  been  stolen  in  Takele,  bought  by  a  Turk  in  Khar- 
toom,  and  liberated  on  the  death  of  his  master,  as  is  frequently  the  case* 
returned  to  his  home.  The  sheikh  of  the  ^place,  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
who  had  come  to  settle  in  those  parts  at  an  early  age,  and  had  adopted 
the  Mahommedan  religion  from  love  for  a  negro  girl,  received  this  dave 
hospitably  into  his  house,  and  completely  provided  for  him,  for  his 
parents  were  dead,  and  he  had  no  other  relations  living.  He  remained, 
during  several  months,  in  the  sheikh's  house,  where  he  ingratiated  him- 
self, by  his  pleasing  manners,  so  much  with  all  the  inhabitants,  but  more 
especially  with  the  children,  that  he  was  not  treated  like  a  stranger,  but 
regarded  as  a  member  of  the  feonily.  One  day  he  was  left  alone  with 
the  children  at  home,  the  sheikh's  wife  being  called  away  to  visit  a  sick 
friend  in  a  hut  that  was  rather  distant,  while  the  sheikh  himself  was  at 
work  in  the  fields.  He  amused  the  children,  for  some  time,  with  a 
variety  of  games,  then  left  them  for  a  short  interval,  and  on  his  return, 
invited  the  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  and  her  sister, 
who  was  rather  younger,  to  accompany  him  to  fetch  their  mother.  The 
children,  not  suspecting  any  harm,  acceded,  with  delight,  to  his  propo- 
sition, and  left  the  house  in  his  company.  He  immediately  led  them  out 
of  the  village,  pretending  to  shew  them  a  nearer  way  to  the  hut  of  their 
mother's  friend.  On  the  road,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  girls,  by  relating  stories,  shewing  them  flowers,  and  plucking  fruit 
for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  observe  that  he  was  leading  them 
on  an  unbeaten  track.  After  several  hours,  passed  with  many  consola- 
tory assurances,  they  arrived  in  an  open  country,  at  a  forest,  where 
several  men  lay  hidden  among  the  bushes,  and  were  feeding  their  horses. 
The  ungrateful  villain  now  again  assured  the  children  that  he  would  soon 
conduct  them  to  their  parent  in  the  company  of  all  these  men,  and  gave 
them  some  refreshments.  When  the  night  closed  in,  more  horsemen 
arrived,  and  they  all  immediately  set  out  on  their  inarch.  The  robber 
took  the  two  girls  on  his  horse,  the  youngest  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
eldest  behind,  again  protesting  that  he  would  very  soon  bring  them  to 
their  mother,  who  was  already  waiting  for  them.  The  whole  night 
through  they  rode  in  the  forest ;  and  to  prevent  the  girls,  who,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep,  from  slipping  off  his  horse,  he  bound  them 
both  with  a  rope  to  his  body.  The  younger  girl  still  believed  they  were 
going  to  their  home,  but  the  elder  began  to  scream  and  cry,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  that  she  knew  they  had  both  been  stolen  and  were  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  The  barbarian  now  chang^  his  conduct ;  he  beat  the 
poor  girls  about  the  head  and  face,  and  threatened  to  murder  them,  if 
they  uttered  another  note.  Thus  they  travelled  on  during  four  nights, 
for  by  day  these  Bakkara  robbers — such  they  proved  to  be— were 
obliged  to  hide  in  the  woods,  or  other  desolate  places,  to  avoid  being 
seen  and  attacked  by  the  natives.  At  last  they  reached  an  encampment 
of  Eg3rptian  troops.  The  kidnapper  now  led  the  two  ^Is  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  made  him  a  present  of  them,  of  course  against  a 
present  of  equal  worth.    The  officer,  moved  to  pity  by  the  tears  of  these 
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two  children,  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  offered  them  refreshment,  and 
asked  them  whence  they  came. 

'  When  they  had  told  the  Turk  the  name  of  their  father*  and  thdr 
place  of  residence,  and  at  the  same  time  related  the  maimer  in  which  this 
ungrateful  wretch  had  stolen  them  from  their  paternal  roof,  he  became 
enraged,  and  ordered  the  robber  a  bastinado  of  several  hundred,  stiipei. 
He  quieted  the  sobs  of  the  children,  and  promised  to  send  them  home 
again,  and  told  them  their  father  had  arrived  the  day  before  in  thecan^ 
but  hastened  back  home  again,  to  seek  them  elsewhere,  aa  he  had  not 
found  them  there.  It  so  happened  that  the  Egyptian  officer  was  a  firiend 
of  their  father's,  who  had  done  him  a  great  service  some  few  years  before. 
He  immediately  summoned  a  subaltern  into  his  presence,  and  put  the 
two  girls  under  his  care,  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  fiither. 
and  give  him  notice  of  his  arrival  at  the  borders.  The  mibordinate 
mounted  a  camel,  took  charge  of  the  girls,  and  delighted  them  with  the 
assurance  that  they  should  reach  the  borders  of  Takele  in  two  days,  and 
that  he  would  there  find  some  safe  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  dieir 
parents ;  but  how  were  they  deceived  on  their  arrival  at  Khartoom,  after 
ten  days,  when  they  observed  a  town  totally  unknown  to  them,  and 
when  this  second  robber  showed  himself  in  his  true  colours  !  He  has- 
tened immediately  to  the  blue  Nile,  and  hired  a  boat  for  the  remainder 
of  his  journey  to  Cairo ;  but  he  was  here  arrested  and  carried  before  the 
governor.  On  being  questioned  whence  he  came,  and  by  whose  au- 
thority he  was  escortiag  those  slaves,  he  pretended  to  have  received 
orders  from  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  borders  to  convey 
the  girls  to  Cairo.  The  governor  demanded  a  proof  in  writing,  but  the 
corporal  pretended  to  have  lost  his  passport.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  twice-stolen  girls,  corroborating  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  kidnapped  them,  and  deserted  from  the  ranks,  he  received  the 
punishment  he  richly  deser\-ed.  The  girls  were  now  given  in  charge  to 
a  Serjeant's  wife,  and  told  they  should  be  sent  with  tiie  next  transport 
back  to  their  father's  friend,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  on  the  borders,  who  would  then  see  them  forwarded  to  their 
parents ;  but  this  good  fortune  was  not  their  fate.  The  seijeant,  to 
whose  care  they  were  eDtrusted,  happened  to  meet  a  Djelabi  one  evening 
in  a  certain  house,  he  waked  the  girls  out  of  their  sleep  at  night,  tdd 
them  to  prepare  for  their  journey  home,  and  led  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  blue  Nile,  where  they  were  ferried  across,  and  immediately  mounted 
on  a  camel  standing  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  Early  the  next  day 
they  were  delivered  over  to  a  second  slave  merchant,  who  sold  them  to  a 
Turk  at  Cairo,  of  whom  the  European,  at  whose  house  I  met  the  dder 
girl,  had  bought  her.  Tims  we  see,  that  a  hard  fate  attends  these  poor 
blacks  everywhere,  and  that  slavery,  without  the  possibiUty  of  esci^, 
is  almost  their  certain  lot.' — pp.  179 — 183. 

The  extracts  given  will  sufficiently  inform  our  readers  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Pallme's  volume,  which  we  cordially  recom- 
mend to  their  early  perusal.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  valua- 
ble information,  conveyed  in  an  unambitious  style ;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished tlirougliout  by  an  air  of  veracity  which  wins  the 
coi^denceofthe  reader. 
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Art.  III.  The  Discovery  of  the  Science  of  Languages,    By  Morgan  Kava- 
nagh.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  liongman  &  Co.     1844. 

In  every  branch  of  human  thought,  each  generation  builds  on 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  is  indebted,  for  better  or  worse,  to 
previous  speculation.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  those  studies  in  which  this  dependence  on  our  prede- 
cessors is  unavoidably  manifest,  and  those  in  which  we  may  be 
unaware  of  the  fact.  The  possessor  of  a  cultivated  tongue  is 
little  aware  of  the  facility  which  his  memory  derives  from  it  of 
retaining  perpetually  the  refined  classifications  which  the  activity 
of  other  minds  first  devised ;  and  the  immense  power  of  con- 
ducting argument  which  he  hence  enjoys.  Equally  is  he  often 
unconscious  of  the  false  reasonings  and  prejudices  into  which 
he  is  led  by  the  imperfection  of  that  same  most  necessary 
instrument,  language  So  again,  in  morals,  and  we  may  add, 
in  the  abstract  properties  of  numbers,  men  are  often  prone  to 
forget  their  dependence  on  those  who  lived  before  them,  because 
they  seem  to  themselves  able  to  think  out  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples all  that  they  believe  on  these  subjects.  On  the  contrary, 
in  physical  science,  and  all  that  is  beyond  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  it  is  always  a  glaring  fact,  and  generally  within 
historical  record,  how  much  each  age  is  indebted  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Consequently,  there  is  never  danger  of  any  one,  in  the 
latter  topics,  undervaluing  the  necessity  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  labours  of  others ;  and  few,  who  can  afford  books, 
waste  their  time  in  fruitless  efforts  at  preposterous  originaUty. 

Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  branches. 
Crude  systems  of  metaphysics  and  morals  are  too  often  obtruded 
on  the  public  as  great  discoveries,  when  in  fact  they  are  nothing 
but  stale  errors  which  have  again  and  again  vanished,  by  their 
inherent  inability  to  stand  their  ground.  The  newspapers 
periodically  tell  us  of  clever  lads,  who  have  discovered  the  secret 
'how  to  square  the  circle;^  and  people  are  found  to  believe, 
that  envy  alone  excites  professed  mathematicians  to  declare 
that  there  is  no  problem  at  all  to  be  solved,  and  that  the  ima- 
gined discovery  is  a  mare's  nest.  In  grammar,  however,  and 
etymology,  these  fancied  new  lights  have  been  most  vexatious. 
Past  centuries  teemed  with  etymologists  who  turned  the  science 
itself  to  ridicule  by  their  extravagancies;  especially  those  who 
had  got  a  smattering  of  some  language  less  generally  known,  as 
Hebrew,  Welsh,  or  it  may  be  Irish.  In  more  recent  days  the 
imbecility  of  Colonel  Valiancy  and  Sir  W.  Betham  have  in- 
flicted a  fresh  stigma  on  our  country ;  and  we  are  a  laughing- 
stock alike  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Even  extensive 
erudition  has  proved  no  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  ordi- 
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nary  soundness  of  mind ;  as  may  appear  from  the  single 
example  of  the  truly  learned  Dr.  Murray,  who  nevertheless 
declared  that  all  the  European  languages  had  been  formed  finun 
the  monosyllables  ag^  wag^  kwag^  bag,  bwag,  dvmg,  cwag,  Ug^ 
mag,  nag,  rag,  swag ;  and  believed  himself  by  this  discoveiy  to 
have  bmlt  a  temple  of  ever-enduring  fame.  iS^nzy  of  this  kind 
has  more  than  once  united  itself  with  religious  speculationB. 
Not  very  different,  perhaps,  were  the  mystical  properties  of 
numbers  in  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  the  Cabbida  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  well-known  Hebrew  scholar  Farkhurst,  a  man, 
whose  works  attained  a  great  circulation  in  this  country  solely 
through  the  profound  neglect  of  Hebrew  at  our  universities, 
and  the  little  connexion  which  we  then  kept  up  with  the  lite- 
rature of  Germany,  we  have  a  more  recent  instance  of  equal 
extravagance.  Still  more  respectable  examples  of  kindred  halluci- 
nations can  be  found  in  the  last-named  country :  such  as  Caspar 
Neumann  of  Breslaw,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  a 
Hebrew  teacher,  who  endeavoured  to  give  every  syllable  of 
Hebrew  words  a  separate  signification.  Thus  bara  (to  create) 
was,  according  to  him,  from  bar  (to  bring  to  Ught)  and  m  (to 
see) :  kanaf  (a  wing)  from  kaf  (to  curve)  and  fU{f  (to  agitate). 
He  is  described  by  Hetzel  as  '  a  strange  intellect,  who  gained 
no  small  reputation  by  the  singular  weavings  of  his  brain.^ 
Nor  is  the  age  of  mistiness  and  pseudo-mysticism  yet  past.  We 
have  before  us  a  learned  German  book  (Leipzig,  1834),  entitled: 
Our  Alphabet  an  imitation  of  the  Zodiac:,  with  the  consteUatUm  ^ 
the  seven  planets  on  the  7th  September,  B.C.  1336,  probabbfin 
accordance  with  Noah's  personal  observations.  First /imndatum 
for  a  true  chronology  and  a  history  of  the  culture  of  all  nations. 
From  this  wc  shall  extract  nothing  but  his  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet. 

Aba  gad  hu  se         eclb  u  kd  auiii 

Geuitura       terra       hocce       est       dum       recessit       omneitBi       ftqoamm 

tog  paza  kara  schatli. 

post  flnem  vastationis  teme. 

So  writes  the  ingenious  and  fanciful  Or.  Seyffarth;  a  man 
whose  learning  and  acuteness  we  regret  to  see  thus  wasted. 
Differing  from  him,  perhaps  as  England  is  likely  to  differ  from 
Germany  in  her  erratic  speculations,  is  the  ignis  fatans,  whose 
book  is  the  title  to  this  article.  Mr.  Eavanagh  is  no  doubt  an 
amiable  gentleman,  and  one  of  whom  we  must  wish  to  speak 
with  temper  and  respect ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  no  want  of  urbanity,  but  a  necessity  of  our  position,  if  we 
treat  his  book  as  not  merely  worthless,  but  as  indicative  of 
a  mind  that  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  understand  why  we 
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thus  judge.  To  prove  to  him  that  he  is  wrong,  would  be  a 
futile  attempt ;  because  we  hold  all  his  principles  of  reasoning 
to  be  themselves  glaringly  false  :  because,  moreover,  he  himself 
often  quotes  what  is  obviously  true,  side  by  side  with  his  own  as 
obviously  false  notions,  and  yet  cannot  discern  his  own  absurdity. 
He  unceremoniously  sets  aside  plain  historical  fact  concerning 
the  transmission  of  words,  even  when  he  is  acquainted  with  it, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  his  own  unbridled  inventions.  Thus 
he  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  268 — 70),  that  the  French  verbs  voir,  recevoir, 
devoir,  etc,  do  not  come  from  the  Latin  videre,  recipere,  debere, 
etc.,  but  are  contracted  from  vu  avoir,  requ  avoir,  du  avoir.  In 
p.  284,  he  speaks  thus  feelingly  of  man's  ignorance  of  the  deri- 
vation of  sagesse  from  esse  sage,  or  ire  sage. 

*  All  this  appears  so  evident  and  simple,  that  the  reader  may  well  ask, 
with  surprise,  if  the  learned  have  hitherto  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 
Nothing  of  this,  however,  has  been  known.  The  greatest  lexicogra- 
phers have  not  even  suspected  that  sagesse  was  for  sage^esse  (sage  6tre); 
80  short-sighted  is  man  without  the  light  of  science  !  Then  mach  less  did 
they  suspect  that  for  to  be  and  to  go  there  was,  whilst  languages  were 
in  their  infancy,  but  one  word,  etc.,  etc.* 

In  a  like  spirit  he  coolly  informs  us,  p.  360,  that  Spirit  and 
Priest  are  a  modification  of  the  same  phrase,  Stre  pere,  to  be 
Father. 

*  Both  these  words  mean,  when  analyzed,  the  being  father,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  eternal  Father ;  for  the  word  impljdng  existence  is  here 

expressed  twice,  and  it  hence  implies  all  existence The 

words  Esprit  and  Spirit  mean  also  (when  thus  analyzed,  it  is  ip  ir),  it  is 
in  the  air ;  that  is,  it  is  a  being  in  the  air.* 

False  facts  like  these  admit  no  other  refutation  than  simple 
denial.  By  mixing  together  all  the  languages  accessible  to  him, 
without  regard  to  chronology  or  geography ;  avowedly  setting 
aside  the  history  of  words  (p.  6)  as  not  worthy  to  guide  our 
reasonings  in  language ;  and  by  inventing  words  of  his  own, 
and  meanings  for  them,  when  other  machines  fail,  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh  finds  extreme  ease  in  explaining  or  proving  whatever  he 
chooses.  We  will  here  annex  his  translation  of  the  Alphabet, 
as  a  set-ofi^  to  that  of  Herr  G.  Seyffarth. 

'  I  beg  here  to  give  the  contents  of  the  analysis  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, collectively  considered : — 

ABCDEFaHl(orj)KLMNOPQR8TU    (or  v) 

w  x  T  z  ; 

of  which  the  literal  meaning  in  modem  English  is — This  first  book  is 
had  of  the  Jews ;  it  opens  the  mind,  and  is  good  breeding  and  wisdom,' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Vol.  XVI.  o  o 
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Ill  his  second  volume^  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us  that  Alpha 
is  derived  from  All-iv-a,  that  is  (says  he !)  all  the  a,  which  (adds 
he)  is  identical  with  all  of  a.  Beta  and  Eta  (p.  117)  are  the 
Latin  word,  Vita,  life.  ^  Delta  means  head  life  it  w,  because  A 
is  another  name  for  life  or  woman,  since  it  becomes  a  v  when 
turned  up.  Delta  also  means  God  (to)  hell  he  is,  because  X  is 
another  name  for  life,  and  the  English  word  hell  simply  means 
the  life,  or  which  is  the  same,  ^  life,  Ufe,'  and  this  is  equal  to 
eternity.'  Page  upon  page  is  filled  with  discoveries  as  import- 
ant as  are  contained  in  this  passage ;  and  if  our  reader  is  allured 
by  the  specimen,  he  will  consult  the  book  itself.  To  speak 
generally,  the  author's  first  half  volume  is  such,  that  we  decline 
to  call  it  by  its  right  name ;  the  latter  half  is  equally  false,  but 
more  ingenious,  and  not  without  indications  of  an  active  and 
subtle  mind.  But  he  gradually  works  himself,  it  might  seem, 
into  a  religious  frenzy,  and  the  reader  finds  God,  l\fe,  being,  &c., 
to  recur  oftener  and  oftener.  The  second  volume  is  semimaniacal : 
every  second  word  with  him  means  God;  and  the  '  Trinity*  now 
and  then  is  pressed  into  his  service.  Alpha  (which  also  meant 
all  of  a !)  is  explained  (p.  89)  as,  the  first  whole  life,  or  all  Mgh 
life  it,  or  all  high  life,  or  the  Most  High,  names  (says  he)  for  the 
Divinity.  Beta  (p.  114,  116)  means  ^  being,  life,  all  existence, 
in  other  words,  the  Divinity.'  Gamma  (p.  174)  'means  the 
head,  and  is  another  name  for  the  Divinity,'  &c.,  &c.  He  even 
alledges  the  Enghsh  nouns  hat  and  wig,  to  have  the  same  sacred 
meaning,  and  declares  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  same  will 
be  found  true  of  wig  in  all  languages. — ^vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

Of  his  excursions  into  metaphysics  and  physiology,  as  his 
proof  that  the  mind  is  material,  and  the  soul  immaterial,  we 
can  here  take  no  notice :  but  the  reader  will  be  startled,  to 
Mr.  Kavanagh's  heart's  content,  by  the  following  remarkable 
discovery  in  mathematics — ^vol.  ii.  p.  342.  '  The  petty  mathe- 
matician will  of  course  see  little  or  nothing  in  what  I  have  dis- 
covered respecting  the  point,  the  circle,  and  the  straight  line ; 
which  three  I  have  proved  to  be  all  one  and  the  same  figure;  and 
he  must  be  equally  embarrassed  to  conceive  what  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  our  knowing,  that  in  all  numbers  there  ie  only 
one:  but  were  such  a  man  as  Newton  now  living,  he  could 
perceive,'  &c.,  &c.  We  might  fill  many  pages  with  extracts  of 
his  high  sounding  boasts :  but  laughable  as  they  are,  it  is  a 
melancholy  and  fruitless  work.  To  justify  our  own  statement, 
we  will  give  one  specimen,  and  by  no  means  the  worst : — 

*  Had  this  work  gone  no  farther  than  the  substantive  and  the  adjec- 
tive, this  were  surely  sufficient  matter,  with  numerous  quotations,  for 
two  large  quarto  volumes,  and  more  than  enough,  in  our  dajrs,  to  fill  a 
mind  of  great  capacity  :  but  the  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  these 
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two  words  will  also,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  be  soon  lost  sight 
of  by  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  in  the  many  other  discoveries,  equally 
important,  by  which  it  is  still  followed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
contents  of  almost  every  page  in  the  whole  of  this  work  :  each  new  dis- 
covery being,  through  its  importance,  calculated  to  banish  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  went  before.* — vol.  ii.,  p.  351. 

We  take  leave  of  this  well-meant  book,  with  satisfaction  at 
having  discharged  an  irksome  duty;  and  with  a  lamentable 
conviction  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  a 
man  of  attainments  so  extensive  as  Mr.  Kavanagh,  could  under- 
take such  a  task,  with  a  mind  so  singularly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating any  one  side  of  his  subject. 


Art.  IV.  Petri  Lomhardi  Sententiarum  Libri  Quatuor ;  necnon  Divi 
Thom(B  Aquinatis  Summn  Theologica,  8fC.  Peter  Lombard's  Four 
Books  of  Principles,  and  the  Sum  of  Theology,  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.     4  vols,  quarto.     Paris:  Printed  by  Migne.     1841. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  now  in  course  of  publication  at 
the  catholic  library  of  Migne,  Rue  d^Amboise,  at  Paris.  The 
series  is  designed  to  contain  a  complete  course  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  comprising  the  chief  works  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  of  its  ancient  advocates  and  defenders, 
together  with  those  modem  treatises  which  may  be  judged  most 
worthy  of  forming  a  part  of  what  may  be  considered  a  great 
national  undertaking.  The  entergrise  has  not  been  entered 
upon  without  due  care,  long  preparation,  and  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  authorities.  Equal  (filigence  and  skill  have  been 
employed  in  rendering  the  several  works  worthy  of  the  public 
patronage.  Whatever  learning,  diligence,  and  zeal  could  enable 
editors  to  effect,  has  been  achieved  in  the  portions  of  this  com- 
prehensive work  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  And  as 
the  aim  of  those  who  direct  the  publication  is  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  books,  intending  and  hoping  as  they  do,  to  place 
one  or  more  of  the  series  in  the  library  of  every  catholic  clergy- 
man, a  regard  has  been  had  to  economy  and  lowness  of  price, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  some  loss  of  appearance  in  the 
outward  and  material  workmanship  of  the  volumes.  This  draw- 
back, however,  we  consider  more  than  compensated  by  the 
great  facility  thus  afforded  to  ministers  of  small  means,  of  get- 
ting possession  of  works,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
some  opinions  they  contain,  must  be  allowed  to  be  master- 
pieces in  their  kind,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  desirable  for 
all  who  aim  at  any  thing  like  that  general  culture  of  mind,  and 
that  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  which  only  can  assure  a 

o  o  2 
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theologian  tlint  lie  is  on  safe  ground  in  the  opinions  he 
espouses^  and  the  aims  and  desires  which  occupy  his  heart.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  recommend  our  protestant  ministers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented^  for  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  works  which  the  church  of  Borne  puts  forth  as  her 
bulwarks^  if  only  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  his  own  ground.  Did  our  space,  indeed,  permit,  we  should 
go  on  to  show  that  there  are  other  than  merely  polemical  con- 
siderations, which  at  the  present  day  especially,  recommend  the 
study  of  the  giant  works  of  the  olden  time ;  .tliia  at  least  may  be 
said — that  these  were  by  men  not  only  of  renown,  but  mighty 
strength,  the  extent  of  whose  learning,  and  the  subtlety  of  whose 
logical  skill,  may  probably  have  been  equalled,  yet  certainly 
have  not  been  surpassed,  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
all  the  intellectual  excitements  of  modem  times. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  little  surprising  to  see  these  old  schoolmen 
thus  rise  from  the  dead.  What  is  their  errand  ?  What  their 
message  ?  After  having  been  in  the  tomb  some  scYen  hundred 
years,  here  they  are  on  this  earth,  not  in  bodily  presence,  but 
in  spirit.  Four  huge  tomes,  of  some  fifteen  hundred  quarto 
pages  each,  must  have  some  grave  work  to  perform.  And 
yet  this  is  one  only  of  a  long  series  of  pubucations,  a  few 
much  older,  some  of  the  present  hour,  but  all  breathing  one 
spirit,  and  having  a  similar  tendency.  What  has  suggested  this 
enterprise  ?  How  has  the  publisher,  how  has  the  printer  dared 
to  venture  on  it — to  say  nothing  of  literary  co-operators? 
A  vast  outlay  of  money  is  implied — a  large  sale  is  imperatively 
required.     How  is  it  ? 

Tlie  editor  has,  in  a  few  words,  let  the  reader  into  the  secret 
Peter  Lombard,  he  says,  ruled  Europe  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  being  the  spiritual  father  of  Thomas  Aquinsi, 
who,  surpassing  his  predecessor  in  influence,  ruled  Europe  tor  five 
hundred  years.  Yes,  these  mighty  rulers  are  called  up  to  m/eonce 
more.  Their  power  is  invoked  in  order  to  put  a  bit  into  the  mouth, 
and  a  bridle  upon  the  neck  of  the  present  too  free  generation.  Cs- 
tholiciHin  is  l)ringing  forth  her  mighty  men  of  war,  that  she  may 
regain  her  lost  dominions.  A  new  intellectual  tyranny  is  inten- 
ded, founded  on  the  exhumed  principles  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
wielded  by  the  high-ehurch  doctors  of  the  papal  see.  Nor  ii 
the  intent  without  support.  The  mere  undertaking  on  the  pait 
of  men  of  business  of  so  extensive  and  costly  a  series  of  book% 
shows  that  there  is  a  demand  for  works  of  tne  kind,  and  a  re- 
sponse in  the  public  miud  to  the  wishes  of  the  hierarchy.  In 
truth,  this  and  other  publications  arc  tokens  of  a  condition  of 
the  public  feeling  in  Kurope,  of  which  protestants  ought  not  to 
be  ignorant,  yet  to  which  their  attention  has  little,  if  at  sll, 
been  drawn  in  this  country. 
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Since  the  time  when  protestantism  first  obtained  firm  foot- 
hold on  the  earth,  there  never  was  perhaps  a  period  when  it 
behoved  its  enlightened  friends  to  be  more  on  the  alert  than  at 
the  present  hour ;  for  the  elements  are  gathering  on  every  side 
for  a  collision  between  it  and  its  antagonists — the  principles  and. 
power  of  Rome,  which  seems  likely  to  exceed  all  previous  strug- 
gles, in  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  conflict,  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  results.  Those  of  our  readers  whose  sphere  of 
observation  is  confined  within  the  borders  of  this  island,  may 
by  this  remark  have  their  minds  carried  to  the  catholic  hierar- 
chy of  Ireland,  and  the  hostile  position  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  governing  powers  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  advert,  in  the 
main,  to  foreign  lands,  and  especially  to  France ;  proposing  to 
enumerate  some  facts  and  considerations  which  will  serve  to 
show  that  Rome  is  making  preparation  for  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
onset  on  protestantism. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  subject,  we  think  it  well  to 
guard  against  misapprehension.  Our  remarks  are  not  dictated 
by  fear.  That  there  is  no  danger,  we  do  not  affirm,  for  the 
fortune  of  war  is  proverbially  uncertain,  and  even  in  a  war  of 
principles  no  one  can  predict  the  immediate  result.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  any  peril,  it  can  be  only  in  regard  to  the  immediate 
result.  The  enlightenment  of  the  day  is  too  ample,  and  too 
widely  spread  to  allow  the  slavish  principles  of  Romanism  to 
gain  the  mastery  of  the  world.  And  even  in  relation  to  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  rapidly  approaching  collision, 
there  can  be  no  danger,  as  there  ought  to  be  no  distrust,  if  only 
protestants  are  faithful  to  their  principles,  and  will  assert  and 
maintain  them,  charitably  indeed,  but  also  manfully.  The  col- 
lision of  the  antagonist  principles  will  only  serve  to  make  their 
separate  characteristics  more  fully  known,  and  give  truth  the 
better  chance  for  victory  and  dominion. 

With  this  confidence  we  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  en- 
suing observations,  to  intimate  a  desire  for  the  intervention  be- 
tween the  combatants  of  any  material  influences  whatever.  We 
invoke  no  power  but  that  of  right  reason  and  holy  writ ;  we 
repudiate  all  state  interference ;  we  eschew  all  resort  to  coer- 
cion ;  we  deprecate  all  harsh  words.  It  is  a  religious  issue  that 
has  to  be  tried ;  let  the  sole  appeal  be  to  spiritual  instrumen- 
talities. In  defending  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  human 
mind,  we  hold  and  assert  principles  which  are  applicable  to  our- 
selves, only  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  other  men,  and 
therefore  as  we  cannot  consent  to  wear,  so  we  must  not  attempt 
to  impose  the  lightest  shackle  on  any. 

But  this  general  and  impartial  regard  to  intellectual  rights 
does  not  require  from  us  the  tolerance  of  what  we  deem  error. 
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Charity  does  not  exact  indifference.  We  may  be  gentle^  and  yet 
honest.  At  all  events  a  regard  for  truth  must  be  supreme  with 
every  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  a  regard  for  truth  some- 
times requires  strong  and  bold^  if  not  severe  language  in  setting 
/orth  and  convicting  what  is  considered  error.  Indeed  the 
highest  and  purest  benevolence  not  seldom  demands  a  severityi 
which  is  the  truest  expression  of  its  spirit^  albeit  it  may  shed  tean 
over  the  means  which  its  own  divine  purposes  compel  it  to  employ. 

In  referring  to  the  movement  which  is  going  on  through- 
out Europe  back  towards  the  past,  we  cannot  fail  to  advert 
to  the  divines  of  the  Oxford  school.  In  truthj  Puaeyism  ii 
only  one  phase  of  a  very  widely  spread  state  of  mind,  and 
the  efforts  which  it  makes  are  only  one  striving  among  many 
after  a  certain  achievement.  Within  our  own  borders  there 
is  a  kindred  movement.  ^  Young  England'  and  Poseyism 
move  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  l^cy  differ  chiefly  in  their 
means.  What  the  one  seeks  in  religion^  the  other  seeks  in 
politics.  Their  great  point  of  agreement  is,  that  they  both  look 
backward,  in  order  to  find  power  for  influencing  the  present  and 
shaping  the  future.  The  Janus  of  the  old  Romans  u  an  embo- 
diment of  their  characteristic  principle.  They  have  at  once 
before  them  that  which  was,  and  that  which  may  be.  But  their 
regards  are  not  equal ;  they  think  of  the  future  and  love  the 
past.  Reverence  for  antiquity  is  the  god  of  their  idolatry.  Our 
present  ills  are  to  be  remedied,  and  our  coming  condition  made 
happy  and  prosperous  by  infusing  the  past  into  the  present. 

The  men  to  whom  we  refer  have,  we  believe^  been  thrown 
back  to  days  gone  by,  and  institutions  which  have  faded  and 
vanished,  mainly  by  a  certain  amiable  dissatisfiiction  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  appliances  whidi 
have  been  used  for  their  improvement.  That  condition  they 
know  to  be  unsatisfactory,  those  appliances  they  consider  in- 
sufKcicnt.  The  evils  under  which  the  people  suffer^  result  from 
a  disproportionate  development  of  the  material  and  the  mond 
interests  of  the  nation.  In  our  haste  to  be  rich,  we  have  almost 
creased  to  be  just,  and  lost  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
We  have  learnt  to  create,  but  know  not  how  to  distribute  wodth. 
We  are  therefore  suffering  under  the  two  extremes  of  plethoia 
and  inanition.  We  sttirve  one  member  of  the  social  frame  to 
pamper  another.  And  wc  have  carried  the  love  and  the  use  of 
machinery  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  regard  even  our  felhnr- 
mcn  only  as  instruments  for  making  money.  Society  is^  inoon- 
sequence,  materialized  in  nearly  all  its  parts.  The  rich  wui 
human  hearts,  tlie  poor  want  human  culture. 

1'hat  culture  is  not  to  be  afforded  bv  the  instrumentalitr  of 
which  Mechanics'  Institutions  may  be  considered  as  the  rcpre- 
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sentative.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  The  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  Society's  books  are  scarcely  more  than  so  much 
learned  lumber.  Neither  history  nor  algebra  will  make  a  poor 
(no,  nor  a  rich)  man  good  and  happy.  We  verily  believe  that 
die  chief  of  the  small  amount  of  good  which  the  labouring  popu- 
lation have  got  for  themselves,  within  the  last  half  century,  has 
<H>me  not  from  our  philosophic  philanthropists,  but  from  the 
Sible,  and  from  religious  ministrations,  and  from  the  solid  and 
nutritious  food  supplied  by  our  old  English  classics. 

A  widely  spread  and  deeply  seated  feeling  is  finding  utterance 
in  society,  that  a  very  different,  a  far  more  spiritual  influence 
most  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  people,  and  principally 
on  our  hand  labourers,  ere  this  nation  can  be  in  any  thing  like 
a  satisfactory  state.  In  truth,  '  the  condition  of  England  ques- 
tion' is  rapidly  passing  into  every  other  great  question,  and  will, 
ere  long,  find  its  instruments  (would  that  it  may  find  its  solution 
also)  in  religion  and  morals  still  more  than  in  politics,  or  if  in 
the  latter  mainly,  yet  derivatively  from  the  former. 

This  general  dissatisfaction  with  our  actual  social  condition 
and  instrumentalities  is  felt  with  special  strength  by  the  bene- 
volent and  enlightened  (if  somewhat  visionary)  men  who  form 
the  two-fold  party  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  peculiar  re- 
ligious and  political  feelings  in  which  they  have  been  educated, 
lead  them  to  look  with  special  intensity,  and  probably  undue 
confidence,  not  so  much  to  religion  in  general  as  to  the  religion 
of  by  "gone  days.  ^The  ages  of  faith'  they  find  in  periods 
before  protestantism  was  known,  or  the  intellect  had  been  deified. 
And  so  they  are  on  the  point  of  preferring  Rome  to  Lambeth, 
and  would  rather  see  chivalry  revived  than  the  Reform  Act  con- 
tinued. 

Not  essentially  dissimilar  influences  and  considerations  are  at 
work  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  make  men  look  with  favour  on  the  once  exploded 
principles  of  implicit  faith  and  deference  to  authority ;  and  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  present  disorders,  in  reviving  the  spirit  which 
animated  society  centuries  ago.  French  philosophy  also  has 
brought  a  reaction,  of  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  witness 
the  commencement.  Its  inanity  has  been  proved.  Men  are 
growing  as  much  ashamed  of,  as  they  are  dissatisfied  with  its 
scornful  negations.  They  feel  they  have  been  cheated  with  a 
dark  empty  dream,  when  they  expected  to  receive  the  solid  nu- 
triment of  truth.  And  therefore  they  are  favourably  disposed 
towards  religion,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  communion, 
are  prepared  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  some 
M'ith  tears  of  contrition,  and  all  the  warmth  of  a  former  love. 

There  is  thus  in  society  a  general  current  which  flows  freshly 
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and  strongly  to^vards  the  past,  of  whicb  Borne  is  the  professed 
and  in  fact  the  acknowledged  representative.  Another  cuirent 
indeed  there  is.  The  protestant  principle  is  not  inert.  Strong 
in  its  own  essential  vigour,  strong  in  that  strongest  of  earthly 
things,  a  good  cause ;  strong  in  the  divine  support  and  blesfling, 
it  is  strong,  also,  in  certain  great  social  tendencies,  most  of 
which  are,  and  all  of  which  may  become  good  and  benign. 
These,  however,  we  cannot  stop  to  describe,  as  onr  aim  is  to 
awaken  attention  to  the  opposite  movement. 

Of  the  state  of  feeling  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Borne  is  wdl 
informed.  She  knows  that  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  once 
her  enemies  are  turned  favourably  towards  her.  Her  sources  of 
information  reach  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  social  frame. 
The  Jesuits,  if  generally  under  a  social  ban,  are  not  extinct,  if 
quiet  they  are  not  the  less  watchful ;  and  the  detrusion  of  their 
activity  from  the  surface  of  society,  serves  only  to  make  it  more 
intense  and  effective,  beneath  and  within.  Bome,  therefore,  has 
a  species  of  omnipresence.  She  can  feel  the  social  pulse  in  every 
part.  She  knows  its  actual  condition.  She  niunben  every 
convert.  She  measures  every  tendency.  And  certain  it  is  that 
she  lets  no  opportunity  escape  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sets 
every  spring  in  motion  that  offers  a  fair  probability  of  furthering 
her  views  and  advancing  her  principles. 

Not  least  among  the  attempts  which  she  is  making  is  directed 
to  the  revival,  in  all  its  primitive  force,  of  that  spiritual  miHtia, 
the  Jesuits,  which  she  called  into  existence  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  withstanding  the  principles  and  arresting  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation.  Loyola  was  matched  against  Luther  by 
Rome  herself. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  no  such  indiscreet  step  would  be 
taken  as  an  attempt  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  Jesuits. 
Yet  members  of  the  body  are  found  in  England,  living  in 
more  instances  than  one  in  community,  engaged  in  training  and 
forming  the  minds  of  the  youthful  catholic  aristocracy,  while 
they  convert  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  to  catholic 
principles,  and  materially  aid,  if  they  do  not  superintend,  the 
general  efforts  made  here  for  the  promotion  of  Romanism.  It 
is  equally  true,  and  not  less  important,  that  wherever  Jesuits 
are,  they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole,  radii  leading  to  a  grand 
centre.  The  order  of  Ignatius  Loyola  exists,  though  it  may  be 
by  connivance — it  exists,  and  consequently  there  is  a  body  of 
learned  men,  a  body  of  religious  professors,  spread  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  who  have  but  one  object — ^the  advancement 
of  the  papacy,  who  pursue  that  object  as  with  the  will  of  one 
man^  who  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  make 
that  object  their  supreme  law  and  their  constant  aim.     Such  a 
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body  of  men — organised  and  compact^  each  of  whom  is  bound 
to  render  to  his  superior  in  every  grade  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience^ and  make  all  things  bend  to  the  good  of  his  order^  and 
the  good  of  his  order  bend  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman 
pontiff — such  a  body  of  men,  bound  together  by  living  joints 
and  bands,  so  bound  together  that  the  slightest  pulsation  at  the 
extremities  is  instantly  felt  at  the  centre  of  this  system  of  spiri- 
tual life,  must  possess  immense  power,  whether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  and  exert  immense  influence  on  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  the  fate  of  individuals ;  the  abuse  of  which  gigantic  strength 
caused  it  to  be  condemned  and  prohibited  in  every  civilized 
country  of  Europe.     That  ban,  with  the  exception  of  some  one 
petty  continental  state,  still  endures.     Its  removal,  however,  the 
body  is  eagerly  pursuing.     In  one  sense,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits  may  be  said  to  be  the  sole  object  of  Rome  at  the  present 
day,  for  fully  convinced  she  is  that  the  restoration  of  their  power 
would  go  far  to  realise  her  fondest  wishes.     For  years  pastj 
therefore,  there  has  been  an  unusual  activity  in  order  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  bring  about  the  public  res- 
toration of  the  order.     In  every  catholic  country  of  Europe  has 
this  aim  been  sought,  with  more  or  less  secrecy,  openness,  and 
diligence,  according  as  consummate  prudence  seemed  to  suggest. 
There  is  no  catholic  state  where  it  is  so  important  for  the 
papacy  to  gain  an  undisputed  ascendancy  as  in  France,  so  great 
is  the  influence  of  that  country  over  the  civilised  world.     And 
certainly  now,  for  a  long  period,  there  has  been  in  France  a 
spontaneous  and  therefore  natural  growth  of  religious,  that  is, 
for  the  most  part,  catholic  feeling  which,  if  duly  nurtiured,  may 
greatly  promote  the  purposes  of  Rome.     There  are,  however, 
three  generic  influences  which  more  or  less  powerfully  oppose 
and  withstand  the  progress  of  papal  views.     There  is,  first,  the 
leaven  of  infidelity ;  this,  which  is  the  faint  echo  of  the  encyclo- 
paedism  of  the  last  century,  prevails  extensively  over  the  genera- 
tion that  is  about  to  pass  into  the  grave.     The  superficial,  too, 
and  the  frivolous  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  classes  walk  in  its  dark- 
ness and  declare  that  they  see.     But  thinking  men  have  got 
into  deeper  water.     The  eclecticism  of  the  French  philosophical 
school  of  the  present  day  has  at  least  made  men  earnest.    It  has 
taught  the  possibility  of  there  being  something  good  and  true 
out  of  the  '  Philosophical  Dictionary.^     It  has  turned  attention 
to  the  works  and  conclusions  of  the  great  German  thinkers. 
It  has  dethroned  Voltaire,  and  found  seats  in  a  hall  of  philosophy 
for  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel.     In  consequence,  there  is  a  pre- 
dilection for  what  is  positive.     The  former  void  begins  to  fill, 
though  the  materials  may  be  somewhat  heterogeneous.     Pure 
negations,  however,  are  no  longer  k  la  mode.     Scorn  is  itself 
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scorned.     Infidelity,  ve  mean  that  poor  lifeless  thing  which  be- 
l:ere»  in  nothing  but  iu  ovn  infallibility,  is  rapidly  on  the  wane. 

The  second  is  a  more  formidable  antagonist.  It  is  this  Tory 
eclecticism  it^lf  to  which  we  hare  referred,  not  so  much  as  i 
well  defined  and  zealously  supported  system  oi  phikMophical 
truth,  as  a  general  spirit  and  toidency  in  the  minds  of  aooom- 
plLshed  and  influential  men,  which  being  embodied  in  social 
institutions,  the  offspring  of  the  political  changes  throogh  which 
France  has  passed  in  the  last  fifty  years,  presents  to  Jesuittsm 
and  the  papacy  an  unfiriendly  countenance.  This  really  great 
influence  finds  its  representatives  in  such  men  as  Guizot,  Cousin, 
Thiers,  Quinet. 

The  ground  which  has  been  chosen  by  the  Romanisto 
on  which  to  assert  their  claims,  is  the  higher  education 
and  the  university  of  Paris  which  is  its  recognised  organ 
and  special  minister.  Into  the  details  of  this  dispute  we  do  not 
cuter ;  our  readers  would  feel  little  interest  in  them.  The  great 
question  at  issue,  however,  must  be  well  understood.  That 
question  in  brief  is.  Shall  the  state  or  the  priest  educate  France? 
Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  differences  between  Catholicism 
and  protestantism  do  not  here  come  into  play.  Both  parties 
arc  avowedly  catholic.  It  is  only  in  hue  and  complexion  that 
they  differ.  Yet  is  that  point  of  diversity  one  of  the  greatest 
moment.  If  the  state  retains  its  actual  influence,  progress  is 
not  only  possible  but  certain.  If  the  formation  of  the  first 
minds  of  the  nation  is  handed  over  to  Jesuitism,  pn^ress  there 
cannot  be ;  the  wheels  of  society  will  be  rolled  back,  mental 
bondage  is  a  necessary  result,  and  the  enslavement  of  catholics 
would  prepare  the  way  for  suppressing  French  protestantism. 
The  aim  of  the  priesthood  is  not  merely  to  regain  their  ancient 
power.  They  have  a  yet  higher  purpose.  CJonvinced  that  their 
truth  is  the  only  way  to  heaven,  they  are  wishful  for  power  in 
order  that,  by  the  propagation  of  their  creed,  they  may  save 
thousands  of  souls  now  on  the  verge  of  perdition.  Their  aims 
have  thus  a  highly  benevolent  aspect.  Christian  charity  prompts 
their  efforts  and  covers  their  faults.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  regard  the  philosophy  of  the  German  or  any  other  school 
with  mortal  hatred,  and  can  never  be  satisfied  till  they  have 
stamped  an  image  of  their  own  mind  on  the  mind  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  and  their  fellow  creatures.  Accordingly, 
the  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  bitterly  and  perse- 
veringly  assailed.  It  is,  if  we  believe  these  ghostly  aggressors, 
a  system  of  unqualified  pantheism,  whose  aim  and  tendency  is 
to  undermine  reUgion,  and  rob  the  youthful  mind  of  France  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  a  God.  Thus  have  they,  however,  made  it 
clear  to  the  world,  that  the  alternative  which  lies  before  France 
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is,  philosophy  or  Jesuitism.  If  they  triumph,  philosophy  is 
banished.  If  the  university  gains  the  day,  Jesuitism  is  discom- 
fited. Compromise  is  out  of  the  question.  ^Allornone!'  is 
their  characteristic  war-cry.  A  modified  philosophy  they  will 
no  more  suflFer,  than  that  which  now  prevails.  The  curtailment 
of  the  power  of  the  university  over  education,  will  not  satisfy 
them.  They  demand  its  suppression.  France  cannot  endure 
two  Caesars.  The  point  from  which  they  start  is  of  a  nature  to 
allow  no  rival  near  their  throne.  Education  is  the  work  and 
the  duty  of  the  clergy : — this,  their  fundamental  principle,  if 
successfully  asserted  and  faithfully  applied,  places  the  mind  of 
the  nation  in  their  hands,  to  be  moulded  and  coloured  as  they 
will.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this  question  between  the 
university  and  the  priesthood,  is  only  the  old  question  over 
again — Which  shall  be  supreme  in  a  state,  the  civil  or  the 
spiritual  power  ?  It  is  with  a  loud  voice  that  history  speaks  on 
the  point.  Let  the  priest  become  predominant,  and  civil  liberty 
as  well  as  religious  is  at  an  end ;  nor  would  the  tenure  of  Louis 
Phillipe  be  then  worth  many  years'  purchase. 

Yet  it  is  no  little  amusing  that  the  arbitrary  principle,  as 
espoused  by  ultra-montanism  in  France,  has  hoisted  the  recog- 
nised colours  of  mental  liberty.     '  Liberty  of  teaching'  is  the 
demand  of  the   clergy.     Under  this   banner  they  assail  the 
university,  putting  forth  eloquent  pleadings  on  behalf  of  that 
which  they  least  of  all  men  understand.     They  speak  of  liberty, 
but  seek  an  exclusive  despotism  for  themselves.     Should  they 
succeed,   and   come  into  possession   of  power,   their  love   of 
liberty  would    prove   so   great,    that    they  would    part   with 
not  the  smalle&t  portion  of  it  to  others.     Under  the  plea  of 
religious  liberty,  the  same  party  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits.     How,  they  ask,  can  France  be  so  unjust  and  so  in- 
consistent  as   to   disallow   the  society  of  the  sainted  Loyola? 
France,  the  child  and  the  patron  of  liberty,  which  has  recog- 
nised, by  an  express  enactment,  the  indefeasible  rights  of  refi- 
gious  liberty  ?     And,  as  if  conscious  that  their  logic  here  was 
none  of  the  soundest,  they  hurry  away  to  chant  the  praises  of 
Loyola  and  his  band.     What  a  noble  army  of  martyrs !     What 
profound  and  varied  learning  !     When  did  the  world  possess 
such  a  body  of  educators?     And  then  for  piety,  holiness  and 
spirituality,  these  men  are  patterns  of  excellence,  and  blessings 
to  the  human  kind  !     Meanwhile,  their  faults  are  all  imaginary ; 
their  crimes  malicious  and  groundless  imputations.      Indeedj 
so  full  and  loud  are  the  notes  of  their  praise,  that  the  reader  is 
for  a  moment  half  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe  committed  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  in  universally  sup- 
pressing the  order.     And  certainly,  strange  things  as  we  have 
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seen  and  read  in  this  strange  and  changeful  worlds  we  nem 
expected  to  find  a  Jesuit  pleading  on  behi^  of  religious  liberty, 
still  less  claiming  on  that  sacred  ground  for  the  restoration  d 
his  ill-used  power. 

We  do  not  by  these  remarks  intend  to  say^  that  a  regard  to 
the  great  principles  of  religious  liberty  might  not  require  the 
removal  of  the  disqualifications  under  which  the  disciples  of 
Ignatius  lie.  Our  business  is^  to  unmask  the  false  firiend  of 
mental  liberty.  In  using  these  sacred  words,  a  Jesuit  cannot 
mean  what  they  import.  He  would  cease  to  be  a  Jesuit  if  be 
did  so.  Religious  liberty  is  incompatible  with  Jesuitism.  The 
tw'o  cannot  live  in  the  same  sphere.  Religious  liberty  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — '  Think  and  let  think  ;'  Jesuitism 
has  for  its  essence  the  slavish  principle, — '  Think  as  I  thinki 
else  eternal  perdition  awaits  you  in  fatimty,  and  the  penalties 
of  the  church  in  time.^  Therefore  we  should  be  sony  that  the 
papacy  should  increase  in  power.  Nothing  could  so  much 
endanger  the  liberty  of  the  world  as  its  predominance. 

The  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  university  and  the 
priesthood  in  France,  lies  yet  in  darkness.    We  are,  indeed, 
not  without  a  pretty  confident  hope  that  the  scale  will  turn 
finally  in  favour  of  the  better  cause.     But  we  equally  know 
that  there  are  possible  social  changes,  which  would  tend  to  give 
the  upper  hand  to  the  priests,  at  least  for  a  while.     Meantune, 
the    government   shows  little  firmness;   the  university  itself 
seems  to  vacillate,  and  recent  debates  in  the  two  chambers  give 
the   clergy  indirect   encouragement.     A   powerful  voice  was, 
indeed,  not  long  since  uttered.     Thiers  has  spoken  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses,  in  his 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  placing 
facts  in  their  true  light,  enimciating  correct  and  noble  prin- 
ciples, and  indicating  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.    The 
best  proof  of  the  merit  of  this  report  is  found  in  the  loud  outcry 
which  it  has  called  forth  from  the  clergy.     No  effort,  however, 
will  be  left  untried  by  the  Romanists  in  order  to  compass  their 
ends.     Like  the  elder  Bourbons,  with  whom  they  are  allied 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  afiection  too,  the  French  catholic  clergy  have 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.     The  old  spirit  remains 
in  full  force,  the  grasping,  exclusive,  despotical  spirit  of  a  priest- 
hood who  hold  that  out  of  their  pale,  there  is  no  salvation. 
And  this  spirit  has  animated  and  still  animates  them,  firom  the 
highest  members  of  the  hierarchy,  downwards  to  the  petty  cnr^ 
urging  them  to  annihilate  philosophy,  and  bring  the  university 
under  their  feet.  They  have  just  achieved  an  important  purpose, 
and  struck  a  great  blow,  having  ventured  to  make  tne  pope 
declare  liimself  on  their  side.    The  papal  nuncio  at  Pans, 
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Monseigneur  Garibaldi^  recently  said  mass  in  the  Temple  des 
Petits-Peres,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  heaven  in  favour  of  'the 
oppressed  church^  of  France.  Many  members  of  both  chambers 
-were  present  on  the  occasion^  having  been  honoured  with  special 
invitations.  It  is  understood  that  the  papal  nuncio  received 
firom  Rome  formal  authority  to  make  known  by  this  public 
demonstration  to  the  catholic  clergy^  that  the  holy  see  approves 
the  conduct  of  the  bishops  in  the  struggle  against  the  univer- 
sity^ and  that  it  considers  the  complaints  of  the  chuidi  well 
founded. 

The  kind  of  religious  liberty  which  papal  supremacy  would 
leave  the  world  in  possession  of,  may  be  inferred  from  an  im- 
portant fact  little  known  as  yet  in  this  country.    The  present 
pope,  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  has  recently  issued  a  bull  against 
Bible  Societies,  dated,  '  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  May  7th,  1844.' 
This  bull  ought,  as  being  addressed  generally  to  'the  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops  and  bishops'  of  the  catholic  church,  to  be  ■ 
published  in  England,  and  i  fortiori,  in  Ireland ;  but  we  are 
well  assured  that  the  Romanists  will  spare  no  pains  to  keep  the 
matter  secret  here.     Catholicism,  as  it  is  allowed  to  appear  in 
these  protestant  lands,  is  a  yery  different  thing  from  the  essen- 
tial type  of  it  which  is  found  where  it  is  indigenous  and  alone. 
But  what  it  is  abroad,  that  would  it  be  here,  were  opportunity 
given.     Its  essential  qualities  will  display  themselves,  and  take 
effect  wherever  outward  pressure  is  removed.    Most  needful, 
then,  is  it,  that  the  English  public  should  know  what  those 
qualities  are.    We  shall  find  some  of  them  in  this  Encyclical 
Letter,  of  which,  regretting  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
print  it  entire,  we  shall  give  in  its  own  words,  two  or  three  of 
the  more  important  parts.     It  thus  begins : — 

'Among  the  principal  machinations  by  which  in  our  days, 
those  who  are  not  catholics  endeavour  to  lay  snares  for  the 
faithful  servants  of  catholic  truth,  and  to  turn  away  their  minds 
from  the  holy  faith,  by  no  means  the  lowest  rank  is  held  by 
Bible  Societies,  originated  in  England,  and  thence  spread  to 
distant  parts,  forming  a  sort  of  army,  and  all  aiming  at  a 
common  object,  namely,  the  publication  in  countiess  numbers 
of  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  translated  into  all  the  ver- 
nacular tongues,  so  as  to  bring  about  their  indiscriminate  dis- 
semination, among  infidels  as  well  as  christians,  in  order  to  lead 
each  one  to  study  them  without  interpreter  and  without  guide. 
Thus  they  give  up  the  Scriptures  to  the  chatter  of  old  women, 
to  the  drivelling  of  the  decrepid  old  man,  and  to  the  loquacity 
of  the  sophist, — ^to  all  of  every  condition,  provided  they  can 
read,  and,  what  is  still  more  absurd,  and  almost  unheard-of, 
they  do  not  refrise  them  to  unbelieving  nations/ 
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Having  remarked  that  it  was  an  old  trick  of  heretics  to  alter 
the  Scriptures  and  corrupt  their  meanings  the  pope  continues: 

'  It  is  not  then  surprising^  if^  in  the  versions  multiplied  by 
the  Bible  Societies^  the  gravest  errors  have  been  inserted, 
through  either  the  want  of  skill  or  the  want  of  honesty  on  the 
part  of  so  many  interpreters— errors  which  the  multitude,  and 
the  diversity  of  the  translations  long  kept  hidden  to  the  ruin  of 
many.  But  what  does  it  matter  to  these  Bible  Societies,  if 
those  who  are  to  read  their  translations  SeJI  into  this  or  that 
error,  provided  people  become  insensibly  accustomed  to  make 
their  own  free  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  despise 
the  divine  traditions  of  the  Fathers  preserved  in  the  catholic 
church,  and  even  to  repudiate  the  authority  which  that  church 
possesses,  as  an  instructress  V 

There  ensues  an   attempt  to  justify  the  papal  see  in  her 
conduct  touching  the  sacred  books.    Then  instances  are  given 
in  which  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  has  in  past  times,  and  especially 
when  the  ^  audacious^  efforts  of  Luther  began  to  take  eflTect, 
been  vigorously  resisted  and  hindered  by  the  pope  and  his 
co-operators.     But   at  length  Bible  societies  were  instituted. 
When  '  Pius  the  Seventh,  our  predecessor  of  happy  memory, 
saw  these  societies  come  into  existence,  and  grow  as  they  spread, 
he  did  not  cease  to  withstand  their  efforts.     Leo  the  Twelfth 
exposed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Bible  societies  in  his  encyclical 
letter  of  the  fifth  of  May,  1824.    We  also  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  same  evils  claim  our  pastoral  caxe.^  The  pope  proceeds 
to  thank  his  venerable  brethn^n,  that  under  the  influence  of 
piety  and  wisdom  they  have  been  zealous  in   putting   their 
flocks  on  their  guard  against  the  enemy.    He  then  reproves  the 
energy  with  which  the  agents  of  the  Bible  societies  carry  for- 
ward their  work,   even  forcing  the  Bible  on  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  hindering,  in  heathen  countries,  the 
operations  of  catholic  missionaries.     And  notwithstanding  the 
immense  sums  lavished  to  no  purpose  in  these  endeavours,  new 
efforts  have  recently  been  begun,  particularly  in  the  establish* 
mcut  in  New  York,  (U.  S.)  of  a  society,  denominated  the  Chris- 
tian Alliance,  whose  object  is  to  carry  on  the  destructive  work 
even  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself.     Yet  Bome  is  the  centre  of  all 
that  i%  good  and  great.    Her  eminence,  however,  only  embitters 
the   animosity  of  these   her  enemies,  who,  not  content  with 
forcing  corrupted  Bibles  into  the  hands  of  some,  and  smuggling 
them  into  the  hands  of  others,  distribute  also  in  the  very  centre 
of  Rome,  '  the  most  detestable  books,*  such  as  '  the  History  of 
the  Reformation  by  Merle  d'Aubigne,  and  '  Memoirs  touching 
the  Reformation  in  Itulv,  bv  M'Crie.' 

Accordingly,   '  several   (^ardinals   of  the  holy  church  hare 
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assembled  in  council,  and  the  whole  business  having  been 
gravely  and  carefully  considered,  we  have,  under  their  advice, 
resolved  to  address  to  you  all,  venerable  brothers,  this  letter,  by 
which  we,  in  virtue  of  our  apostolical  authority,  again  condemn 
all  the  aforesaid  Bible  societies.  Let  it  then  be  known  by  all, 
that  those  will  be  before  God  and  before  the  church  guilty  of 
a  very  serious  crime,  who  shall  dare  to  give  their  name  or  lend 
their  aid  to  any  of  those  societies.  And  we  strongly  enjoin  you, 
venerable  brethren,  to  announce  and  explain,  as  place  and  time 
allow,  (pro  loco  et  tempore)  to  the  people  confided  to  your  pasto- 
ral care,  this  apostolical  decree,  and  our  present  commands ; 
accordingly  it  will  be  your  duty  to  remove  from  the  hands  of 
the  faithful  all  Bibles  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
pubUshed,  contrary  to  our  directions ;  and  to  take  care  that 
being  admonished  by  your  authority  they  may  be  taught  what 
pastures  are  salutary,  what  noxious  and  deadly.' 

The  whole  concludes  by  an  appeal  to  physical  power — '  Your 
efi*orts  and  ours  will  without  doubt  have  the  support  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  particularly  of  [the  very  high  and  very  powerful 
princes  of  Italy,  either  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  catholic  religion,  or  because  their  wisdom  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  public  good  is  concerned  in  causing  these 
projects  of  the  sectaries  to  fail.  It  is,  in  fact,  certain,  proved 
only  too  well  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  indifierence 
in  regard  to  religion  propagated  by  the  sectaries  under  the 
name  of  religious  liberty,  is  the  surest  way  to  withdraw  nations 
from  the  fideUty  and  the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  princes.' 

Such  is  the  bolt  which  the  pope  has  hurled  against  Bible 
Societies.  Habeo  confitentem  reum.  The  criminal  has  himself 
betrayed  his  criminality.  Here  is  his  confession  published  by 
himself,  put  forth  under  his  own  name.  What  does  he  mean  by 
liberty  ?  by  instruction  ?  See  the  answer  in  his  Bull  against 
that  institution  which  more  than  all  others  has  enlightened  the 
mind,  emancipated  the  heart,  and  saved  the  soul;  and  which  by 
its  purely  christian  aim  and  philanthropic  spirit,  has  united  and 
cemented  together  men  of  dissimilar  communions,  of  the  most 
diverse  aims,  and  of  widely  separated  countries.  The  Bible  is 
not  only  the  sun  for  diffusing  religious  Ught  and  heat,  but  the 
great  charter  of  christian,  nay,  generally  of  mental  freedom ; 
and  the  pope,  in  putting  his  ban  on  the  Bible,  has  avowed  him- 
self the  enemy  of  gospel  light,  and  the  patron  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism.  In  one  view,  however,  this  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Bible  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Here  the  two  great  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  mental  independence  are  forced 
into  broad  contrast  and  mortal  collision.  Their  real  nature, 
their  true  bearings  will  now  be  better  seen.     Who  is  for  the 
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Lord  ?  for  christian  truth  and  christian  liberty  ?  for  the  word 
of  truths  for  the  Bible  ?  The  alternative  is,  the  Bible  or  the 
pope  ? 

If  anything  were  needed  to  decide  the  lover  of  tmth  and 
holiness,  it  would  be  abundantly  founds  we  regret  to  add^  in 
the  kind  of  teaching  which  the  papacy  substitutes  for  the  salu- 
tary nutriment  afforded  by  the  sacred  volume.  We  are  not 
about  to  exhibit  this  teaching  in  detail.  We  call  attention  to 
one  single  point. 

A  letter*  has  recently  been  addressed  by  a  French  protestant 
minister  to  the  archbishop  of  Lyons^  which  exposes  the  natiuv 
of  some  of  this  teaching.  This  letter  has  excited  great  attentiou 
in  France,  and  has,  within  a  few  months^  run  through  several 
editions.  We  make  from  it  the  following  extracts^  given  for 
the  assurance  of  our  readers^  in  the  words  of  the  reverend 
author : — 

'  Wc  have  before  our  eyes  at  this  moment  a  work,  entitled  Collatiimet 
practice  in  sextum  et  nonum  decalogi  praceptum  necmm  comfmgatorum 
officia,  8fC ;  that  is,  '  Practical  ConfereDces  on  the  sixth  and  ninth  com- 
mand of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  duties  of  married  persons.  Published 
by  the  order  of  the  most  illustrious  and  very  reverend  E.  de  Gualy. 
D.D.,  liishop  of  Saint  Flour,  and  adopted  by  his  seminary ;  Lyons, 
Guyot.  1833/  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  consists 
of  conferences,  properly  so  called  ;  the  second  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
sjicrcd  embryology,  or  treatise  on  the  duties  of  priests,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, midwives,  towards  infants  before  their  birth,  by  the  Abb6  IXnooart. 
TliQ  conferences  also  are  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  relates 
to  the  observance  of  the  Gth  and  of  the  9th  commandment,  and  the  second, 
to  the  duties  of  married  persons.  A  short  preface  states  that  the  work 
is  intended  only  for  priests  and  deacons ;  that  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
treated  of  in  the  volume  is  very  necessary  for  directors  of  consciences ; 
that  the  rules  laid  down  are  drawn  from  the  best  theologians ;  and  that 
they  refer  to  the  daily  duties  of  the  confessional.  The  treatise  is  pot 
into  the  hands  of  students  for  the  ministry,  who  are  exhorted  to  read  it 
'  with  a  mind  raised  towards  Grod,  and  in  the  intention  of  becoming  more 
fit  to  purify  men  from  that  leprosy  which  defiles  so  many  christians,  and 
hurries  them  into  hell  fire.'  Well,  what  are  the  contents  of  this  volume  ? 
They  cannot  be  published.  The  work  is  '  a  complete  treatise  of  all  kinds 
of  inimodoHty  and  lust,  possible  and  impossible  ; — a  treatise  which  ad- 
mits even  fabulous  abominations,  abominations  unheard  of;  refinements 
of  impurity,  the  horror  of  which  revolts  the  most  practised  debauchees. 
All  that  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  state  conceals,  is  laid  open  in  a 
series  of  suppositions  and  revolting  questions ;  the  luxuriousness  of 
imagination  employed  in  conjugal  conjectures,  is  incredible,  and  beyond 
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a  doubt  never  has  a  book  been  written  in  the  design  of  preventing  or 
correcting  evil  which  suggests  the  idea  of  it  with  more  force,  or  presents 
the  image  of  it  with  more  liveliness/ 

*  The  conferences  are  concluded  by  a  chapter  entitled,  '  On  the  duties 
of  the  confessor  towards  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  about  to  be 
married.'  The  first  section  contains  a  short  address,  which  the  con- 
fessor is  to  deUver  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  before  their  union.  He 
is  to  require  them  to  appear  in  the  confessional  shortly  after  the  con- 
summation of  their  marriage,  and  the  second  section  presents,  under 
eleven  heads,  the  instructions  and  questions  which  he  is  to  address  to 
them.     '  Here,'  says  the  author,  *  the  pen  falls  from  my  hand.' ' 

Yet  this  book  is  intended  for  persons  about  to  take  holy 
orders,  persons  who  have  vowed  to  live  a  life  of  celibacy.  And 
these  instructions  and  these  questions  addressed  to  the  virgin 
and  the  young  wife,  from  whose  lips  do  they  come — a  mother^s 
in  the  secresy  of  home  ?  No  !  Froo^  a  man^s — it  may  be  a 
-young  man's,  in  the  solitude  of  the  confessional ;  the  same  man 
whom  she  has  met  in  the  intercourses  of  society,  and  is  about, 
perhaps,  to  sit  opposite  to  at  table  !  '  If,'  says  our  authority, 
'  this  work  was  read,  we  declare,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that 
there  is  not  a  mother  who  would  allow  her  daughter  to  kneel 
before  a  priest ;  there  is  not  a  husband  who  would  allow  his 
wife  to  go  again  to  confess ;  there  is  not  a  man,  about  to  enter 
into  wedlock,  who  would  not  lay  it  down  as  a  condition  that  his 
future  wife  should  not  carry  to  this  altar  the  modest  first-fruits 
of  her  loving  confidence.' 

The  second  part  of  the  book  we  must  leave  to  be  conceived  of 
by  our  readers.     The  subject  speaks  for  itself. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  no  slight  matter.  Confession 
is  an  imperative  and  indispensable  duty  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
From  childhood  to  the  dying  hour,  confession  is  a  duty  which  all 
and  each  must  observe.  All  then,  whatever  the  sex,  all,  after  a 
certain  age,  are  liable  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  this 
shocking  book ;  all  minds  may  be  corrupted,  all  hearts  may  be 
polluted ;  the  sanctities  of  home  and  of  the  marriage  bond  are 
sanctities  no  longer.  There  are  flowers  so  delicate  as  to  lose 
their  beauty  if  you  but  breathe  on  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
our  purest  and  deepest  afiections.  One  word  would  blight 
and  defile  them.  Yet  these  are  the  emotions  which  are  most 
precious  and  also  most  elevating  of  all  mere  earthly  in- 
fluences. 

No !  we  must  not  surrender  the  minds  of  our  wives,  our 
daughters,  our  sons,  into  the  impure  hands  of  papistical  confes- 
sors. We  love  the  Bible  the  more  when  we  see  by  whom  it  is 
assailed.  And  if  France  is  wise,  it  will  decide  in  favour  of  the 
university,  leaving  the  priesthood  to  their  own  principles,  and 
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the  fate  which,  sooner  or  later  is,  we  verily  believe,  inevitable. 
The  pope  of  Rome  may  send  forth  his  bulls,  and  the  clergy  may 
'  rage  ^  in  their  zeal  to  second  his  efforts,  but  the  Bible  will 
prove  too  strong  for  them  all  -,  liberty  will  not  be  given  up ; 
education  wiU  not  be  handed  over  to  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
and  the  impurities  of  the  confessional ;  the  eyes  of  men  have 
been  opened,  the  sacred  scriptures  have  been  read,  are  known, 
are  loved ;  and  the  issue,  though  it  may  possibly  be  delayed, 
cannot  be  warded  off.  Meanwhile  the  contest  proceeds,  with 
'  submission  ^  for  the  motto  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
'  Dieu  et  mon  droit,' '  God  and  my  right.'  And  on  behalf  of 
the  young  iu  France,  and  every  where  else,  we  claim  the  right 
that  their  minds  shall  be  allowed  to  think  in  freedom  and  their 
hearts  to  beat  in  purity.  Well  has  the  alternative  which  now 
lies  before  the  French  nation  been  put  by  M.  Thiers,  in  a 
speech  recently  deliverefl^in  the  chamber  of  deputies : — 

'  If  I  had  the  gift  of  faith  in  my  hands,  I  would  open  them  to  my 
country,  always  on  condition  that  to  faith  should  be  united  toleration  and 
liberty  of  thought,  without  which  no  enlightened  man  would  at  this  day 
wish  to  live.  But  do  you  consider  what  you  will  render  the  rising  gene- 
ration by  giving  them  over  to  the  clergy  ?  I  do  not  think  that  you  do, 
and  I  will  cite  a  striking  example.  The  18th  century — ^that  century  so 
renowned  for  incredulity — from  whose  hands  did  it  come  forth  ?  IVom 
the  hands  of  educational  corporations  ;  and  the  present  generation,  you 
will  at  least  allow,  is  more  inclined  to  religious  ideas  than  that  which 
preceded  it.  You  will  allow,  that  if  it  is  not  believing,  it  is,  at  least, 
decent  and  respectful  towards  religion. 

'  Well,  it  sprang  from  the  university. — How  comes  it  that  the  nniver- 
sity  produces  men  more  pious,  or,  at  least,  more  respectful  than  the 
Oratoriers  and  the  Jesuits  ?  It  arises  from  a  single  cause — it  has  not 
wished  to  force  the  growth  of  youth — the  government,  the  university, 
in  giving  to  the  young  religious  instruction,  have  in  some  sort  respected 
their  liberty.  But  give  me  the  professors  of  Fribourg,  in  all  France,  and 
I  promise  you  a  Voltaire.' 

The  third  antagonist  influence  to  which  we  alluded,  is  protes* 
tantism — the  protestant  church  of  France.  And  here  we  come 
to  the  chief  object,  as  of  the  clergy's  fear  so  of  their  assaults. 
This  church,  it  is  true,  is  but  small.  In  numbers  it  is  com- 
paratively inconsiderable.  It  does  not  abound  in  great  men, 
though  it  has  noble  and  heart-stirring  reminiscences  in  its  his- 
tory. In  learning  it  is  indeed  more  in  advance  than  its  catholic 
rival,  yet,  at  the  best,  it  only  reproduces  the  thoughts  that  have 
been  matured  along  and  beyond  the  Rhine.  Still  it  is  feared^  it  is 
dreaded — ^the  reason  is,  it  embodies  a  great  principle^ — the  very 
antagonism  of  Rome  and  Loyola.  Thus,  it  embodies,  repre- 
sents, and  vindicates  a  principle  which  admits  sound  philosopher 
to  an  alliance  with  itself,  and,  indeed,  gathers  around  it  as  by  a 
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natural  affinity,  all  iafluences  which  conduce  to  the  enlighten- 
nient  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
heart,  to  the  elevation  of  our  nature,  and  generally  to  social 
progress.  Protestantism,  therefore,  is  the  Mordecai,  sitting  at 
the  king's  gate,  to  the  haughty  and  self-seeking  Haman  of 
Gallic  orthodoxy.     So  regarded,  it  is  ceaselessly  assailed. 

One  mode  of  crippling  the  French  protestant  churchj  has 
been  to  abridge  the  ci^il  rights  of  its  members.  With  this  view, 
the  imperfections  of  the  law  were  made  the  most  of.  Instigated 
by  the  clergy,  mayors,  and  other  petty  officials,  commenced  a 
series  of  annoyances  against  protestants,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, led  to  an  open  invasion  of  their  social  liberty.  Under 
the  pretext  of  suppressing  sedition,  and  breaking  up  unlawful 
assemblies,  congregations  have  been  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
their  devotions,  by  the  sudden  iutmsion  of  armed  men,  and 
cither  rudely  dismissed,  or  still  more  rudely  hurried  away  to 
prison.  This  serious  grievance,  with  others,  roused  the  protes- 
tant church.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  government.  Peti- 
tions were  poured  into  the  legislature— private  inflneuce  wsa 
set  in  motion.  For  a  long  time  these  efiorts  were  vain.  Tha 
state  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  these  its  injured  children. 
Rome  stood  and  watched,  well  pleased  that  the  cry  for  redress 
availed  nothing,  and  secretly  applaading  the  inexorableness  of 
the  governing  powers.  Justice,  however,  prevailed  at  length : 
one  step  in  the  right  direction  has  just  been  taken.  The  perse- 
cution had  been  directed  against  rural  congre^iitions,  scntud  in 
the  midst  of  catholic  populations,  whom  the  state  had  not  recog- 
nised, and  who  generally  worshipped  under  the  giudance  of  an 
elder  or  of  a  minister,  paid  in  each  case  by  the  members  of  the 
society.  A  full  measure  of  justice  would  have  put  these  com- 
munities in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  pro- 
testant congregations,  uniting  them  for  the  sake  of  organization 
to  the  nearest  consistory.  A  letter  signed  by  the  minister,  '  de 
la  justice  ctdes  cnltes,'  dated  Paris,  the  28th  of  February,  l&U, 
confined  itself  to  declaring  that  'the  principle  of  rehgious 
liberty  ought  to  be  liberally  interpreted,'  and  to  requiring  from 
municipal  and  parochial  authorities  favourable  dispositions  to-^ 
wards  those  protestanta  who  might  assemble  for  prayer  in  pri- 
vate houses ;  and  a  constant  watchfulness,  in  older  to  prevent 
the  members  of  one  communion  from  interfering  with  the  wor- 
ship of  members  of  the  other. 

A  more  painful  as  well  as  more  effective  species  of  aggression 
has  to  bo  mentioned.  We  allude  to  the  hot  proselyting  zeal 
wliich  has  now  for  years  harassed  the  French  protestants,  and 
which  shows  but  too  plainly  that  the  spirit  which  caused 
and  animated  the  dragonsdes  of  the  days  of  Louis  the  Four- 
pp2 
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teenth,  is  still  in  active  existence,  and  may,  if  not  withstood, 
break  forth  in  similarly  deplorable  results.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  word  of  blame  for  fair  and  temperate  eflforts  on  the  part  of 
any  church  to  convert  dissidents.  Zeal  for  the  spread  of  opinions 
encourages  discussion,  and  discussion  is  the  parent  of  truth. 
But  when  one  religious  community  proceeds  to  domineer  over 
another,  and  being  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  powerful, 
spares  no  pains  to  heap  obloquy  on  her  '  httle  sister,'  and  even 
goes  to  the  extreme  of  invading  the  privacy  of  home,  and  setting 
at  nought  the  rights  of  parents,  then  we  must  raise  our  voice 
in  condemnation ;  and  every  one,  we  are  sure,  who  understands 
and  feels  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  will  join  in  our  protest. 

It  would  be  a  long  catalogue  were  we  to  attempt  to  enume- 
rate the  several  invasions  of  the  private  rights  of  protestants,  of 
which  the  clergy  of  the  dominant  church  have  been  of  late  guilty. 
We  find  some  of  them  thus  enumerated,  on  an  authority  which 
we  know  to  be  honest  and  trustworthy,  as  well  as  highly  accom- 
pUshed.  *     '  In  a  protestant  temple,  tombs  have  been  profiEmed 
by  a  catholic  priest;    on  diflFerent  occasions  common   burial- 
grounds  have  been  closed,  so  far  as  the  priests  could  succeed, 
against  the  mortal  remains  of  our  fellow  believers;  attempts 
have  been  made  by  priests  or  their  partisans  to  shut  up  schools 
intended  for  our  children;   efforts  have  been  undertaken  in 
order  to  exclude  our  rehgious  books  from   mixed   schools  of 
catholic  and  protestant  children ;  in  parishes  where  protestants 
form  two-thirds   of  the  population,  local  authorities,  lending 
themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  catholic  clergy,  have  refused  to 
needy  parishioners  the  aid  which  they  had  a  right  to  claim ;  all 
these  assertions  it  is  in  our  power  to  establuh  by  numerous 
and  incontestible  facts,  and  if  we  wished  to  add  others  to  these 
griefs,  we  should  not  fail  in  instances  to  justify  our  complaints. 
We  know  a  father,  whom  his  position  in  a  place  distant  from 
any  protestant  minister  and  worship ;  his  narrow  circumstances; 
the  wants  of  a  numerous  family ;  promises,  which  however,  were 
not  realized ;  finally,  ceaseless  importunities,  at  length  prevailed 
with,  to  send  two  of  his  children  into  a  catholic  school :  we  have 
seen  a  poor  woman  eighty-four  years  of  age,  ask  in  vain,  when 
on  her  death-bed,  for  her  pastor,  against  whom  the  door  had  been 
rigorously  closed :  we  have  seen  in  poor  houses  sick  persons  and 
children  beset  by  importunities  of  every  kind,  and  deprived  of  the 
services  of  ministers  of  their  religion  :  we  were  witness  to  a  clan- 
destine abjuration  extorted  from  one  of  our  sick  sisters ;  resto- 
ration to  health  by  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  Mary  having 
been  promised  her,  on  condition  that  she  turned  cathohc.  More 
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recently,  at  Sommieres,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age 
was  carried  off  from  her  iather,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  commence  her  religious  education.  The  unhappy 
parent  in  vain  appealed  to  the  guardians  of  the  land.  In 
another  part  of  the  south  of  France;  a  girl  about  the  same  age 
disappeared  from  her  paternal  abode,  and  the  researches  of  the 
magistrates  have  not  yet  (March  2nd,  1844)  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering her.  At  Sommieres,  an  aunt  devoted  to  the  priesta 
carried  off  the  child  by  night ;  at  Bessonni^,  a  school  mistress, 
in  concert  with  a  priest,  persuaded  the  child  to  qnit  her  father 
and  mother,  and  sent  her  one  knows  not  whither,  but  doubtless 
into  some  cathohc  estabUshment.' 

The  name  of  the  last  mentioned  child  is  Alby.  She  has 
since  been  discovered.  Wc  again  translate  from  the  same 
authority — '  Ou  the  24th  of  last  month  (March)  in  the  evening, 
a  magistrate  saw  a  young  girl  enter  his  house,  of  an  intelligent 
countenance  and  superior  manners,  who  announced  herself 
as  Eugenie  Alby.  She  came  unaccompanied,  and  refused  to 
Bay  who  had  carried  her  off,  or  directed  her  actions.  An  ex- 
press was  immediately  dispatched  for  her  father,  who  arrived 
early  the  next  day,  when  his  daughter  was  subjected  to  a  secret 
examination,  in  which  she  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  dis- 
closure, firmly  declaring  that  she  would  rather  lose  her  life. 
She  lias,  as  appears,  been  well  trdncd.  As  soon  as  she  saw  her 
father,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  sobbing  out,  '  Take  mc, 
carry  me  away.'  Two  hours  afler  she  set  out  with  her  parent, 
accompanied  by  a  constable,  in  order  to  replace  her  safely  in 
her  paternal  home.  But  after  what  an  interval !  During  three 
months  of  anguish,  the  health  of  her  parents  had  severely  suf- 
fered, and  her  mother  at  last  had  nearly  lost  her  reason.  She 
was  constantly  pursued  by  the  notion  that  her  child  had 
dron'iied  herself  in  a  reservoir  situated  near  the  house ;  and  for 
some  days  she  caused  it  constantly  to  be  emptied,  forgetting 
from  one  hour  to  another  that  she  had  fmmd  nothing  in  it.  It 
is  shocking  to  think  that  persons  ran,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
thus  waste  the  existence  of  a  father  and  a  mother ;  it  would  he 
more  shocking  still  to  see  fanaticism  escape  from  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  remain  free  to  pursue  its  odious  work,  without 
fear.' 

The  law,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  emphatic ;  but  in  a 
population  mainly  catholic,  where  the  priests  have  full  vogue 
and  every  opportunity  to  use  their  influence,  and  where,  by  rea- 
son of  that  influence,  hundreds  are  willing  to  lend  aid  in  what 
they  consider  a  work  of  religion  and  charity,  the  law  which 
sternly  forbids,  under  severe  penalties,  the  carmng  off  of  any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  (Art.  3S6  of  the  penal  code), 
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may  easily  be  evaded,  and  parents  be  robbed  of  their  children 
with  almost  certain  impunity.  And  so  it  happens,  that  these 
abductions  are  any  thing  but  rare.  About  the  end  of  March 
last,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castres,  another  girl  of  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  her  home,  a 
place  having  been  provided  for  her  in  a  convent,  when  her  parents 
were  put  into  possession  of  the  secret  and  the  plot  was  frus- 
trated. 

Before  we  pass  on,  we  must  state  that  fanaticism  fully  wrought 
its  work  in  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  Alby.  Her  return  appears 
to  have  been  necessitated  by  circumstances.  No  disclosures  could 
she  be  induced  to  make ;  indeed,  she  had  become  thoroughly 
catholic  and  fanatical,  as  the  language  she  held  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family  too  plainly  showed.  She  one  day  said  to  her  elder 
brother,  '  In  hell  the  devil  will  tear  you  to  pieces,  part  after 
part,  and  then  cast  you  into  a  flaming  fire.^  It  has  been  judged 
prudent  by  her  parents  to  send  her  away  from  a  neighbourhood 
where  she  had  been  the  object  of  so  injurious  a  seduction,  and 
where  an  excited  curiosity  could  not  fail  to  add  evil  to  evil. 
The  child  who  was  stolen  at  Sommieres  is  named  Marie  Vedel. 
Her  father,  we  learn,  after  much  hesitation,  has  determined  to 
prosecute  the  guilty  aunt.  He  has  lost  all  traces  of  his  daughter, 
and  is  inconsolable  at  her  loss,  being  perpetually  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  she  will  be  taught  to  hate  him. 

A  similar  act  of  proselytism  was  lately  perpetrated  near  Ge- 
neva :  Mademoiselle  P  .Genevoise,  a  protestant,  and  an  orphan, 
disappeared  from  Carouge,  with  her  grandmother,  without  her 
uncle  and  guardian  knowing  what  had  become  of  his  i^elatives. 
After  some  time  spent  in  researches,  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  were  at  Collonge  sous-Saleve,  where  they  received  the 
visits  of  a  Genevese  priest  who  lived  in  the  neighboiurhood.  It 
appears  that  the  young  lady,  though  a  minor,  not  being  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  taken  the  oommunion  at 
Easter,  the  year  before,  and  having  on  that  occasion  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  her  pastor,  had  been,  contrary  to  the  will  of  her 
guardian,  carried  off  to  Collonge,  where,  in  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night, she  had  been  re-baptized,  indoctrinated,  received  into  the 
catholic  church,  and  finally  married  to  a  yoimg  cathoUc,  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  without  the  guardian^s  authority, 
without  any  of  the  legal  pre-requisites,  without  regular  docu- 
ments, in  Lent, — that  is,  in  opposition  to  all  the  civil  and  canon- 
ical laws.  It  is  said  that  priests  of  note  took  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

Every  day  adds  facts,  which  serve  to  show  that  the  spirit  of 
Rome  is  still  as  persecuting  as  when  it  originated  and  sustained 
the  inquisition.     In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  where  the  pope  is 
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supreme,  two  disgraceful  events  have  recently  occurred.  One 
is  a  law  suit  intended  to  exclude  from  their  patrimonial  rights 
certain  Israelites,  on  the  ground  that  the  devisor  having  been 
converted  to  Catholicism,  the  bonds  which  existed  between  him 
and  his  heirs  were  dissolved  by  baptism.  The  other  fact  is  the 
abduction  of  the  yoimg  daughter  of  M.  Heldevier,  formerly  am- 
bassador of  the  King  of  Holland  at  the  court  of  Sardinia.  The 
girl  fled  from  her  home  under  the  protection  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  and  was  received  into  the  ronvent 
of  the  nuns  of  Sainte-Croix.  Some  mystification  has  been  at- 
tempted in  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  the  archbishop.  This 
dignitary  has  indeed  been  too  prudent  to  put  his  hand  to  paper 
on  the  occasion,  for  ^  litera  scripta  manet,^  but  we  learn  that  he 
did  that  which  answered  the  end  designed  equally  well.  In 
order  to  secure  admission  for  the  girl  at  the  convent,  a  piece  of 
paper  was  sent  to  the  superior  cut  in  a  peculiar  form,  and  a  cor- 
responding piece  supplied  to  Miss  Heldevier,  who,  on  presenting 
the  token,  was  at  once  admitted. 

Tricks  of  a  truly  Italian  character  are  not  seldom  employed 
on  these  occasions.  An  eminent  French  protestant  family  has 
just  had  one  of  its  numbers  turned  aside  from  the  faith  of  her 
fathers.  Fabricated  letters  were  employed  as  from  a  female  friend, 
who  it  was  declared  had  espoused  Catholicism.  The  pious 
fraud  was,  however,  discovered.  The  lady  who  was  stated  to 
have  abjured  her  faith,  had  never  once  thought  of  quitting 
tlie  protestant  church. 

The  last  instance  of  abduction  which  we  shall  relate  is  also 
very  recent.  It  has  taken  place  in  Lyons.  A  protestant  family 
had  left  a  daughter,  aged  thirteen  years,  in  that  city.  The 
person  to  whose  care  she  was  entrusted,  placed  her  in  a  convent 
without  her  father^s  knowledge.  He  has  in  vain  demanded  that 
she  should  be  restored.  The  authorities  of  the  place  assure 
him  that  every  care  is  taken  of  the  child,  and  that  he  need  not 
disquiet  himself  on  her  account  ? 

That  the  circumstances  which  have  now  been  laid  before  the 
reader  are  substantially  true  there  can  be  no  question.  What 
a  lamentable  picture,  then,  do  they  present !  And  is  it  not 
high  time  that  the  indignant  voice  of  protestants  in  this  country 
should  be  raised  to  brand  these  shameful  proceedings  of  false 
and  inflamed  zeal,  and  to  aid  their  feUow-believers  by  the  ex- 
pression of  their  warm  and  generous  sympathy  ? 
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Art.  V.  German  Experiences :  addressed  to  the  English;  both  stayers  d 
home,  and  goers  abroad.  By  William  Howitt,  author  of  the  '  RqfbI 
and  Social  Life  of  Germany/  &c.  London:  1844.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  viii.,  352. 

In  this  work  we  have  the  result  of  Mr.  Howitf  s  reflections  upon 
some  parts  of  the  social  system  of  Germany^  which  he  had 
passed  over  in  his  previous  publications.  We  were,  we  miiat 
confess^  not  quite  prepared,  by  the  title  of  the  volume,  for  the 
principal  portion  of  its  contents.  It  is  divided  into  two  oneqiul 
parts.  The  former  of  these,  comprising  ninety-two  pages,  com- 
municates, in  seven  chapters,  those  '  German  Experiences/  whid 
may  be  presumed  to  possess  a  special  interest  for  persons  intend- 
ing to  settle  with  their  families  in  that  country,  or  to  send  their 
children  thither  for  their  education.  The  latter  part,  containing 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  matter  of 
experience  at  all,  as  far  as  Mr.  Howitt  is  concerned :  but  rather, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  result  of  his  studies  and  reflections 
concerning  certain  portions  of  the  social  system  of  the  country 
in  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  resident.  The  work,  as  a  whole^ 
is  not  devoid  of  interest ;  though  we  are  not  able  to  speak  of  it 
as  possessing  equal  merit  with  several  of  the  author's  other 
publications  on  Germany. 

The  principal  topics  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  are  : — Cau- 
tions necessary  in  travelling — choice  of  a  place  of  residence — 
arrangements  connected  with  settling  in  a  house  or  lodgings — 
advice  respecting  servants  and  tradesmen — and  education,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  economy.  From  our  own  experience^ 
during  a  long,  continued  residence  in  Germany,  we  are  able  to 
attest  the  soundness  of  the  advice  which  Mr.  Howitt  gives  on 
all  or  most  of  these  matters ;  we  did  not,  it  is  true,  fall  into 
quite  such  bad  hands  as  he  appears  to  have  done,  but  we  felt 
a  little,  and  heard  from  friends  abroad  at  the  same  time  of  much 
more,  which  justifies  generally  the  cautions  he  has  given.  We 
consider,  however,  that  his  complaints  are  in  some  points  exag- 
gerated, and  we  should  strongly  protest  against  our  readers 
forming  their  notions  of  German  society,  particidarly  in  univer- 
sity towns,  from  his  too  partial  representations.  To  be  alive  to 
every  precaution  which  is  necessary  to  secure  comfort  during  a 
residence  abroad,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  set  out  with  the 
idea  that  every  body  with  whom  we  shall  have  to  do  is  systemati- 
cally prepared  to  cheat  us.  This  is,  however,  too  much  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  part  of  the  book.  For  ourselves,  we  must  assert,  that 
having  lodged  for  brief  periods  in  several  capitals,  and  lived  the 
year  together  in  a  university  town,  we  foimd  the  instances  of 
rectitude  and  friendliness  far  outnumber  the  opposite  instances  of 
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deceit  and  imposition.  Some  of  Mr.  Howitt^s  experiences  at 
Heidelberg  were  certainly  sufficiently  annoying,  and  may  extenu- 
ate the  harshness  which  he  uniformly  expresses.  We  could 
quote  in  his  defence  his  account  of  his  lady-lodging  keeper  (pp. 
52 — 59),  but  it  is  too  long  for  our  ^ges.  Our  readers  may, 
however,  Uke  to  know  how  he  fared  with  some  of  his  tradesmen. 

*  During  the  three  years  that  we  resided  in  Heidelberg,  I  bought, 
frequently,  a  great  quantity  of  books  from  one  Mohr.     The  father,  who 
has  always  borne  an  honourable  character  amongst  the  trade  houses,  had 
given  over  his  business  to  his  son,  who,  to  all  the  old-fashioned  slowness 
of  the  old  school,  added  the  sullen  closeness,  and  want  of  truth  of  too 
many  of  the  present  generation.     Two  years  before  I  left,  I  purchased  of 
this  man  an  edition  of  Goethe,  in  forty  volumes ;  these  he  proposed  to 
get  bound,  making  that  part  of  his  business.  When  the  books  were  sent 
home,  it  was  found  that  nearly  half  of  them  were  totally  spoiled  by  the 
binder  having  scattered  his  size  amongst  the  leaves,  so  as  to  stick  scores 
of  leaves  together,  which,  if  you  attempted  to  open,  tore  out  whole 
words  and  patches  of  words.     This  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he,  of 
course,  consented  to  replace  the  defective  volumes,  which  were  sent  to 
him  for  the  purpose.     Months,  however,  went  on,  and  the  volumes 
never  were  supplied.  When  asked  for,  they  were  always  on  the  point  of 
coming.     In  a  year,  insisting  very  strenuously  on  having  them,  they 
came  ;  but  what  was  our  astonishment  to  find,  that,  instead  of  new  and 
perfect  volumes,  the  man  had  actually  been  at  the  trouble  (though  the 
loss  was  really  that  of  the  binder,  and  not  his)  to  go  through  the  almost 
innumerable  leaves  —  to  tear  all  asunder,  and  to  fill  in  the  tom»out 
words  laboriously  with  a  pen  !     The  ink,  as  might  have  been  expected^ 
had  run,  and  instead  of  words,  we  had  now  so  many  hideous  blots  !  Tlie 
amusement  this  gave  us  may  be  conceived.     We  shewed  the  volumes  to 
our  English  friends,  who,  too,  were  very  merry  over  this  odd  circum- 
stance, and  thought  the  edition  quite  worth  bringing  to  England,  as  a 
curiosity.     As  we,  however,  preferred  a  perfect  copy,  I  returned  these 
oddly  patched  volumes,  pointed  out  to  Mohr  that  such  a  feet  would  be 
very  amusing  to  a  London  bookseller,  and  that  I  must  have  new  ones. 
The  Dumm  Kopf,  as  such  a  fellow  is  expressively  called  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, blushed  like  a  great  booby  of  a  boy,  and  promised  most  readily 
to  replace  them  with  new  ones.     Another  half  year,  however,  went  on ; 
they  were,  as  usual,  always  coming,  but  never  came.     It  was  then  sug- 
gested to  us  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  that  Mohr  probably  felt 
himself  internally  '  beleidigt,'  or  offended,  by  my  amusement  at  the 
patchwork  of  the  books,  and  never  meant  to  send  the  new  ones  at  all. 
On  this,  I  proposed  the  immediate  sending  of  them  in,  but,  spite  of  the 
most  ready  promises,  a  month  only  remained  for  my  stay,  and  they  had 
not  made  their  appearance.     I  then  assured  Mohr,  that  nothing  was  so 
annoying  to  me  as  to  have  my  afiairs  unsettled  at  the  last  moment,  and 
that  they  must  be  sent  instantly  home.     Up  to  the  day  before  I  left 
town,  they  came  not,  and  then  came  the  old  patched  volumes  again, 
with  a  note,  that  the  time  was  so  short  that  he  could  not  get  the  new 
ones  ;  '  if  I  could  allow  him  ten  days  more,  he  thought  he  could  have 
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them  from  Leipsic*     The  man  had  had  them  two  years  to  rectify,  and 
he  wanted  only  ten  days  more  ! 

*  But  he  knew  very  well  that  I  had  now  not  ten  hours  to  give  him. 
My  boxes,  which  were  waiting  for  these  books,  were  obliged  to  be  dis- 
patched. I  therefore  sent  the  whole  edition  back  to  him,  and  requested 
he  would  return  the  money. .  No  answer.  I  then  took  a  German  gentle- 
man, who  had  seen  the  volumes,  and  declared  that  no  Jew  would  offer 
such  on  a  bookstall,  and  applied  to  the  Biirgermeister  for  redress.  The 
Biirgermeister,  very  indignantly,  said — 

'  *  Send  the  man  his  books  back. 

* '  They  are  sent. 

'  *  Then  don't  pay  him. 

' '  Unfortunately  he  is  paid. 

*  *  Then  employ  an  advocate ;  go  to  the  Amtmann,  and  he  will  compel 
him  to  refund  the  cash,  to  pay  the  costs,  and  that  speedily. 

*  *  How  speedily  ? 
'  *  In  a  fortnight. 

* '  But  I  go  to-morrow. 

*  The  answer  was  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  then  this 
singular  transaction  ended. *^pp.  47^50. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Howitt  when  he  says,  (p.  71)  'the 
sending  of  children  to  a  foreign  country,  I  consider  so  ftdl  of 
dangers,  that  1  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  at  all.     On 
the  contrary,  it  is,  in  my  eyes,  so  hazardous,  both  to  the  physical 
and  moral  constitutions  of  youth,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done, 
except  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution,  and  is  what  I  could 
not  undertake  to  advise.^     There  is  no  parent,  we  think,  who 
can  peruse  what  the  author  has  said  respecting  this  subject  in 
pages  71  to  92,  without  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion.     The 
best  plan,  as  Mr.  Howitt  says,  is  '  where  there  is  a  family,  and 
you  can  do  it,  to  go  and  see  your  children  educated  yourselves.' 
The  next  best  is  to  send  them  out  under  the  care  of  a  responsible 
English  friend,  who  may  have  charge  of  a  few  more.     But  why 
should  boys  or  girls  be  sent  to  Germany  for  education?     Esta- 
blishments of  the  character  described  by  Mr.  Howitt  in  pages 
87,  88,  offer  every  real  advantage,  with  none  of  the  alanning 
drawbacks,   which,   under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
attend  a  lengthened  residence  abroad.     Mr.  Howitt  has  not 
adverted  to  some  considerations  which  we  consider  to  be  of  great 
importance — we  mean  the  desecration  of  the  sabbath,  whiqh  is 
common  to  nearly  all  the  continental  nations,  and  the  want  of 
that  '  form  and  pressure '  of  domestic  piety,  which  in  England 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  practical 
training. 

8  obj(    ;,  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  is  to 

£      r  which  he  finds  in  this  country  to  admire 

tutions.     He  sees  great  reason  for  alarm 
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in  our  new  police  system.  That  others  may  share  it  with  him, 
he  discusses  at  great  length  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Germany. 
With  much  that  is  true,  there  is  also  some  exaggeration  and 
partiality  in  this  discussion.  Several  of  the  objects  over  which 
the  police  have  controul,  are  in  themselves  highly  excellent  and 
praiseworthy,  and  are  really  and  efficiently  carried  out,  however 
we  may  disapprove  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  done. 

Another  of  his  topics,  is  the  censorship  of  the  press.  On  this 
head  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  Mr.  Howitt^s  views.  We 
only  think  he  would  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty  better,  and 
more  rationally,  if  instead  of  pamphleteering  declamation  he  had 
given  a  more  copious  statement  of  facts.  We  have  seen  works 
which  have  passed  under  the  censor's  eye  in  Hanover,  while 
that  country  was  under  the  government  of  George  the  Fourth, 
the  starred  appearance  of  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  volumes,  and  the  matter  which  was  suffered  to  remain, 
has  excited  our  utmost  wonder,  from  the  impossibiUty  we  found 
of  conceiving  what  there  could  have  been  in  the  connection 
which  might,  by  possibility,  do  harm.  We  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Howitt  had  communicated  more  of  his  discoveries  in  this  kind, 
or  at  least  explained  some  of  his  allusions — as,  for  instance,  that 
to  Otto  Wigand's  Jahrbuch. 

In  chapter  vi.,  the  ^  system  of  patronage  and  employment'  is 
illustrated,  and  in  chap,  x.,  that  of  national  education  in  Ger- 
many. The  former  needs  no  particular  remark.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  Germany  almost  all  employments,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  through  its  various 
agencies,  and  that  this  has  led  to  a  spirit  of  dependence  and 
servility,  very  different  from  the  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  a 
representative  legislature.  The  latter  subject  suggests  much 
that  bears  upon  the  circumstances  of  our  own  country.  If,  as 
Mr.  Howitt  states,  Prince  Metternich  saw  from  the  first  how 
subservient  such  a  national  system  might  be  made  to  the  cause 
of  despotism,  he  was  certainly  much  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despots,  till  lately,  showed 
themselves  to  be.  They  have,  however,  got  their  cue  at  length ; 
and  every  effort  which  they  are  now  ma^g,  only  goes  to  prove 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  real  friends  of  education — those  who 
value  it  for  its  own  sake — should  continue  to  resist  every  attempt 
to  nationalize  it,  as  a  measure  which,  under  whatever  represen- 
tations or  promises  it  might  be  broached,  could  have  no  other 
result  than  intellectual  lethargy  and  moral  bondage. 

Chapter  vii.,  on  the  Roman  law  and  its  secret  tribunals,  con- 
tains some  curious  developments.  We  learned  something  inci- 
dentally, of  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Germany,  from  a  friend 
who  was  a  justiz-commissarius,  but  were  not  aware  corporeal 
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inflictions  were  still  resorted  to,  as  here  described^  with  a  view 
to  force  evidence.  Knowing,  indeed,  that  the  Germans  claim 
the  throne  of  philosophy,  and  write  philosophy  of  all  sorts^  we 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  work  upon  the  theory  of  evidence,  but 
could  not  hear  of  one,  though  we  applied  to  professors  of  three 
faculties.  We  are  now,  however,  less  surprised  at  our  failure 
than  we  were.  Where  cudgelling  and  the  rack  are  resorted  to, 
the  philosophy  of  evidence  must  be  quite  an  unnecessary  study. 
Mr.  Howitt  quotes  from  '  Laing's  Tour  in  Sweden,^  the  case  of 
the  gardener  and  coachman  of  the  chamberlain.  Yon  Qual,  who 
having  been  suspected  of  murdering  their  master,  were  impri- 
soned for  six  years  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  days  in 
fetters,  before  their  innocence  of  either  was  declared ;  and  even 
then,  though  the  writings  in  the  case  formed  twenty-five  foUo 
volumes,  one  of  them,  '  not  being  able  to  prove  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  his  being  guilty,  was  ioxmdigutUy  of  being  suspected^ 
and  left  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  for 
the  debt.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  equal  a  case  which  a 
few  years  ago  occurred  in  Germany,  and  of  which  the  details 
are  given  in  the  present  work.  This  was  a  case  of  poisoning, 
in  which  one  Wendt,  a  cabinet  maker,  was  falsely  accused  by 
one  of  his  apprentices,  of  causing  arsenic  to  be  given  to  his 
family,  and  thus  occasioning  his  wife^s  death.  On  the  most  con- 
tradictory evidence  of  that  witness,  he  was  tortured  into  cor^essionf 
and  condemned.  We  have  never  read,  that  we  remember,  a 
more  barefaced  instance  of  judicial  torture  than  this  case,  or 
one  which  exhibits  more  forcibly  the  unsatisfactory  and  perni- 
cious character  of  those  cruel  methods  of  obtaining  evidence 
which  are  resorted  to  where  trial  by  jury  is  unknown.  This, 
however,  we  must  now  pass,  to  notice  a  most  remarkable,  and, 
if  it  were  not  connected  with  such  serious  proceedings  we 
should  say  most  ridiculous,  circumstance.  Sentence  being 
pronounced,  it  was  appealed  against,  by  sending  an  attested 
copy  of  all  the  minutes  of  the  trial  to  three  different  courts  in 
succession, — viz.,  the  respective  faculties  of  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Goitingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  the  grand  court  of 
appeal  for  the  State.  These  courts,  it  must  be  remembered, 
summon  no  parties  before  them,  they  see  neither  accuser  nor 
accused,  they  hear  no  counsel,  they  examine  no  witnesses. 
They  see  merely  the  written  minutes  of  what  has  been  done.' 
But  we  must  give  the  result  of  these  appeals  in  our  author's 
words  : 

*  The  first  appeal  was  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  ;  which,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1834,  gave  this  decision  :  that  Wendt  must  be  freed 
by  the  court  from  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  mother,  the  mdow  Stege- 
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mann,  till  better  evidence  can  be  brought  against  him  ;  but  that  for  the 
poisoning  of  his  wife,  and  the  attempt  to  poison  his  mother-in-law, 
Eleonore  Kiichenthal,  by  instigation,  and  the  wicked  injury  of  other 
persons  by  poison  and  arson,  he  must  be  condemned  to  be  put  to 
DEATH  BY  BEING  BROKE  ON  THE  WHEEL.'  Thc  apprentice  Kecscr,  his 
accuser,  as  accomplice,  to  be  confined  for  life  in  the  Bridewell ;  and 
Saal  the  journeyman,  to  be  set  free.  The  ground  of  this  judgment  we 
will  for  the  present  pass  over.  The  next  decision  was  that  of  Heidel- 
berg, which,  on  the  very  same  documents,  on  the  14th  January,  1836, 
about  a  year  and  a  quarter  afterwards,  was : — '  that  Wendt  must  be  fully 
freed  from  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  mother,  and  from  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  poison  his  mother-in-law,  as  well  as  from  that  of  setting  fire  to 
the  buildings.  As  to  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife,  he  was  also  to 
be  liberated  from  it,  but  only  from  want  of  evidence.*  He  was  to  be 
exempt  from  all  costs,  except  those  of  appealing  to  themselves ;  and  for 
his  not  sticking  to  the  truth,  and  his  confession  of  petty  cheats,  his 
imprisonment  was  to  be  taken  as  the  punishment. 

*  This  judgment  saved  him  from  death  on  the  wheel,  and  set  him  at 
liberty,  but  with  the  suspicion  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  riveted  on  him, 
so  that  it  at  the  same  time  ruined  him.  It  condemned  him,  in  fact,  to 
starvation ;  for  the  cabinet-makers'  Guild  refused  him  admittance  to 
their  meetings,  and  to  prosecute  his  trade  in  the  city.  Wendt's  attorney 
.  .  .  complained  to  the  Stadtrath,  the  city  justice,  against  this  exclu- 
sion. But  the  Stadtrath  refused  to  assist.  .  .  In  vain  did  the  attorney 
apply  to  advocates  :  in  vain  to  the  government.  . .  Had  not  the  attorney, 
Herr  Kriill,  taken  him  into  his  own  care  and  protection,  he  must  have 
perished  in  despair,  and  had  no  roof  to  shelter  him  but  God's  free 
heaven.  The  good  man  did  more.  Convinced,  by  a  carefuL perusal  of 
the  minutes  of  trial,  of  Wendt's  innocence,  he  advanced  money  to  re- 
place Wendt  in  his  house  and  property,  which  had  been  sold  by  the 
inquisitorial  court  which  had  condemned  him,  .  •  .  gave  him  work  .... 
[and]  did  not  cease  till  he  had  got  Wendt's  case  before  the  grand  court 
of  Appeal ;  and  on  February  5,  1838,  that  is  two  years  after  the  Heidel- 
berg decision,  and  three  years  after  the  Gottingen,  this  last  court  of 
Appeal  decided,  that  he  was  perfectly  innocent  of  all  the  charges  what- 
ever, and  from  all  the  costs,  even  those  of  the  appeals. 

*  That  this  decision,'  says  the  compiler  of  the  case,  '  filled  Wendt  with 
indescribable  thankfulness  and  joy,  any  one  may  readily  conceive  ;  but,* 
adds  he,  'in  the  meantime,  he  had  suffered  all  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  prosecution,  and  this  decision  could  not  remove  them.*  The  attor- 
ney apphed  to  the  court  of  Appeal  for  an  order  for  the  payment  of  full 
damages  to  Wendt,  but  this  it  would  not  grant ;  and  he  had  now  been 
seven  years  under  the  harrows  of  the  law,  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
prison;  his  household  were  scattered,  his  property  ruined,  his  trade 
gone  for  ever.* — pp.  214 — 217. 

^  Such/  adds  Mr.  Howitt,  ^is  the  established  system  of  criminal 
judicature  in  philosophical  Germany,  and  such  are  its  fruits/ 
He  speaks  triQy  when  he  says,  'the  very  idea  is  terrific,  of  a 
country  filled  with  such  secret  tribunals.     Our  worst  culprits 
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have  this  hope,  at  the  furthest,  of  being  brought  out  to  the  fiioe 
of  day  in  six  months ;  and  then  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
public,  face  to  face  with  their  accusers,  their  judges  sitting  aloft 
in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  of  God,  and  all  good  men,  and  then  and 
there  being  condemned  only  on  the  fullest  actual  evidenc5e/ 

In  chapter  viii.,  we  have  an  account  of  the  political  poets  of 
Germany,  particularly  Count  Auersperg ;  the  Cosmopolitan 
Watchman ;  Hoffmann  von  Pallersleben ;  Benedikt  Dalei ;  and 
Herwegh.  Some  tolerable  translations  of  a  few  of  their  pieces 
are  given.  As  this  chapter  is  reprinted  from  the  'Athenaeum,' 
we  need  not  detain  our  readers  with  it,  but  must  make  room 
for  the  following  short  piece  of  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  : 

'  On  thb  Walhalla. 

'  [In  which  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  assembled  the  busts  and  statues 
of  the  great  men  of  Germany,  heroes,  patriots,  and  reformers  ;  Luther, 
and  such  little  men,  however,  excepted.] 

*  Hail  to  thee,  thou  lofty  hall. 

Of  German  greatness,  German  glory  ! 
Hail  to  you,  ye  heroes  all. 

Of  ancient  and  of  modem  story  ! 

'  Oh !  ye  heroes  in  the  hall. 

Were  ye  but  alive,  as  once  ! 
Nay — that  would  not  do  at  all — 

The  king  prefers  you>  stone  and  bronze.' — pp.  259,  260. 

On  reviewing  the  impression  which  this  book  has  made,  we 
see  no  reason  to  alter  the  judgment  we  have  already  expressed. 
It  certainly  falls  short  of  the  interest  which  several  of  Mr. 
Hewitt's  other  publications  have  excited,  and  it  has  some  de- 
merits of  its  own.  It  is,  for  instance,  written  in  a  less  amiable 
spirit  than  his  works  have  usually  been,  especially  his  '  Bund 
Life  in  Germany.'  Any  one  would  suppose  that  it  was  written 
by  a  quarrelsome^  discontented  man,  who  had  been  continually 
in  hot  water.  His  political  discussions  also  appear  to  ns  ratlicnr 
out  of  place  in  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  ^  German  Experi- 
ences.'  They  are,  besides  this,  as  already  noticed,  partial  and 
exaggerated,  deficient  in  moderation,  and  moral  dignity. 
Glimpses  appear  of  something  like  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
worst  writers  (because  least  conscientious)  whom  Germany  has 
ever  produced;  as,  for  instance,  Vatke,  whom  the  renoumbig 
mania  induces  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  by  a  ridiculous  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic 
religion.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Howitt  knew  litdc 
about  him,  when  he  described  him  as  one  of  those  patriots  who 
have  ^  purposely  married  women  of  property  to  enable  them  to 
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act  independently  against  the  growing  pressure  of  royal  des- 
l)otism  in  Germany/  Strauss^s  first  infidel  work  he  describes 
very  equivocally,  and,  to  say  the  least,  carelessly,  as  '  a  most  ably 
written  Life  of  Christ,  of  which  a  cheap  and  very  poor  transla- 
tion is  now  to  be  seen  in  our  infidel  book-shops  in  London/ 
It  is  true  that  this  notice  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  work  where 
Mr.  Howitt  is  holding  out  a  caution  against  German  education 
on  the  score  of  infidelity,  but  it  is  certainly  both  inaccurate  and 
dangerous  as  a  description  of  Strauss's  work.  We  believe, 
however,  that  most  of  the  blemishes  of  this  class  are  produced 
by  haste,  and  we  could  have  wished,  for  Mr.  Howitt^s  own  sake, 
that  he  had  taken  up '  the  very  important  questions  which 
occupy  the  second  part  of  his  work,  more  at  leisure,  and  in  a 
way  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  both  them  and  him- 
self more  real  justice. 


Art.  VL  Journals  of  the  Rev,  Messrs.  Isenbery  and  Krapf,  missionaries 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  detailing  their  proceedings  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa,  and  journeys  in  other  parts  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
years  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842.  To  which  is  prefaced,  a  Geo- 
graphical Memoir  of  Abyssinia,  and  South-eastern  Africa,  By  James 
M 'Queen,  Esq.,  grounded  on  the  Missionaries'  journals,  and  the 
expedition  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  up  the  Nile.  Phe  whole  illustrated 
by  two  maps,  engraved  by  Arrowsmith.  pp.  653.  London ;  Seeley, 
1843. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  book.  Without  possess- 
ing some  of  the  attractions  which  a  large  portion  of  the  reading, 
and  even  the  religious,  world  alone  acknowledges,  it  has  great 
worth.  It  does  not  record  the  exciting  incidents,  nor  is  it  written 
in  the  bewitching  style,  required  by  the  highly  stimulated  and 
vicious  taste  of  the  present  day,  but  its  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  will  be  permanently  valuable,  its  representation  of 
matters  relating  to  missions  must  do  great  good,  while  even  of 
personal  adventure  there  is  enough  to  prevent  its  being  dull  to 
any  healthy  mind,  although  taking  no  interest  in  its  most 
important  contents.  There  is  only  one  complaint  which  we 
have  to  make,  and  that  is  of  the  size  of  the  book.  Were  it  just 
one  half  as  large  as  it  is,  it  might  contain  in  a  more  condensed 
and  therefore  better  form,  all  its  present  information,  with 
the  exception  only  of  what  might  be  readily  excused.  We 
regret  that  so  much  sterling  excellence  should  be  diluted  by 
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the  introduction  and  repetition  of  so  many  records  which  few 
beside  the  authors  can  be  expected  to  care  about. 

Africa  possesses  pecidiar  claims  to  attention.  The  source  ci 
European  science  and  civilization — Egypt  being  old  when 
Greece  was  young,  and  wise  to  a  proverb  even  in  the  days  of 
Moses — it  has  been  long  a  land  of  curiosity  and  wonder.  And 
if  the  records  of  the  past  did  not  make  it  an  object  of  interest, 
present  proceedings  and  prospects  would.  France  and  England 
arc  both  looking  towards  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
events  of  which  it  will  be  the  scene,  or  the  advantages  that  wiD 
be  derived  from  it,  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfiBure  of  the 
world.  Its  magnificent  pyramids,  monuments  of  a  far  distant 
age,  and  promising  a  perpetuity  of  existence,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  connecting  links  between  its  early  and  its  future 
fame,  while  the  disclosure  of  their  hieroglyphic  secrets  affords  a 
type  of  the  glorious  renovation  that  yet  awaits  its  resources  and 
its  powers.  Of  this  mysterious  and  goodly  land^  Abyssinia  is, 
from  many  causes,  one  of  the  most  important  and  promising 
<listrict8.  Two  circumstances  especially  give  it  interest  to 
Europe — '  its  river  and  its  church ;  and  it  is  certainly  pleasing 
to  reflect,  that  Egypt — the  granary  of  the  east,  a  field  annuaUy 
enriched  by  a  triple  harvest,  a  smiling,  luxuriant  garden^  in  i 
remote  corner  of  the  blank,  lifeless  desert  of  Africa— owes  its 
fertility  to  a  river  which,  rising  in  a  christian  country^  may 
not  unjustly  be  considered  as  a  type  of  that  religion  which, 
calmly  proceeding  in  its  course,  is  ever  offering  to  the  vart 
moral  deserts  through  which  it  flows,  peace,  happiness^  dviliza- 
tion,  fertility,  present  and  future  enjoyment.^ 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  missionary  journal  that  the  work  before  us  is 
to  be  regarded.  In  other  views — especially  as  correcting  and 
enlarging  our  geographical  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  Africa 
which  it  describes — ^it  deserves  a  place  among  the  most  impor- 
tant records  of  modem  times.  The  excellent  paper  suppliea  by. 
Mr.  Mc  Queen,  greatly  enhances  its  value  in  this  respect.  It 
will  be  seen  from  it  how  recent  investigations  have  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  Bruce's  information,  abundantly  redeeming 
his  testimony  from  the  scepticism  and  obloquy  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  treated.  There  are  few  things  more  plea- 
sant than  the  contemplation  of  such  a  result — but  it  seems 
almost  a  rule  of  Providence  that  in  this  world  at  leasts  good 
uaines  shall  not  reach  their  culmination  without  a  shaip  con- 
tent with  obscuring  clouds;  that  they  shall  pass  to  glory  through 
A  |>urgatt)ry  ;  and,  like  seed,  die  in  part  to  live. — ^Another  illus- 
ly^tion  is  supplied  by  these  journ^s,  in  addition  to  the  many 
^s^wiously  existing,  of  the  incidental  benefits  which  are  secured 
1^  iMaukiud  bv  christian  missions.     Science  and  commerce  are 
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much  indebted  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  And  this  is 
but  an  indication  of  a  general  truth.  The  conduct  of  our  divine 
Redeemer^  in  putting  his  moral  lessons  and  the  authentication 
of  his  claims  in  the  form  of  physical  remedies^  was  a  declaration 
and  a  specimen  of  the  relation  of  his  religion  to  the  universal 
good  of  men^  and  ever  since  the  most  devoted  servants  of  his 
&ith  have  been  the  best  temporal  benefactors  of  their  race. 
Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  indulge  in  general  reflections^  so 
much  as  to  present  our  readers  with  some  of  the  information 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Ejrapf.  From  Zeilah^ 
where  they  landed  in  the  beginning  of  AprU^  1839^  they  sailed 
to  Tajoura^  a  small  town,  whose  exact  position,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  the  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  it  is  situated,  they 
were  the  first  to  state.  From  Tajoura,  the  best  point  from 
which  to  enter  Abyssinia,  they  travelled  to  Ankobar,  the 
capital  of  Shoa,  an  independent  state  of  great  importance  in 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  Mr.  Krapf  chiefly  resided  at  Ankobar 
during  his  stay  in  Abyssinia,  for  nearly  three  years,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  was  a  solitary  labourer,  Mr.  Isenberg  having 
soon  returned  to  England.  Very  little  in  the  shape  of  direct 
and  perfect  fruit  appears  to  have  resulted  from  their  zealous 
efforts.  Indeed,  their  principal  means  of  pursuing  their  ends 
were  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  teaching  of  a  few 
boys,  the  distribution  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Amharic,  and 
conversation.  We  confess  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
want  of  immediate  and  specific  usefulness.  There  is  no  greater 
display  of  ignorant  and  narrow  views  than  is  made  in  the  judg- 
ments often  formed  of  what  is  called  success.  Taking  broad 
views  of  the  matter,  we  think  that  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Ejrapf 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  what  they  were  permitted  to  do,  in 
the  entrance  they  gained,  the  inquiry  they  stimulated,  the  sound 
principles  they  disseminated,  and  in  the  good  foundation  th^y 
laid  for  wider  and  more  prolonged  exertions. 

Shoa  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abyssinian  empire,  but  in  the 

sixteenth  century  became  an  independent  state.     The  king  is 

entirely  despotic,  being  able  to  do  with  his  subjects,  and  their 

possessions,   after  the  most  approved   fashion   of  tyrannical 

power.   Sahela  Selassieh,  the  present  king,  received  and  treated 

our   missionaries  with   much  civility,  though  evidently  more 

intent  on  obtaining  presents  from  them,  and  employing  their 

skill  and  knowledge  in  advancing  his  own  secular  interests, 

than  in  furthering,  their  spiritual  objects.     He  is  the  seventh 

king  of  Shoa,  and  has  several  wives  and  children.    The  method 

adopted  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  succession  is  rather 

amusing — all  the  male  children  being  confined  in  prison  until 

Vol.  XVI.  q  q 
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the  death  of  the  sovereign,  when  the  oldest  is  releaaed^  and 
crowned  by  the  Malafa  Agafari,  the  first  door-keeper.  The 
rest  are  kept  in  confinement  by  the  same  wise  policy. 

The  most  demoted  advocate  of  centralization  could  not  desire 
a  more  perfect  uniformity  than  is  here  secured.  The  king  is 
the  life  and  rule  of  all  tilings — the  universal  head. 

*  June  13,  1839. — ^This  morning  we  met  with  the  king  at  the  place  of 
judgment.  He  was  sitting  on  an  elevated  spot,  and  the  persons  who 
had  complaints  or  business  were  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  king's 
house.  Four  judges  sit  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  de- 
cide upon  them.  If  their  decision  should  not  please  the  king,  he  himself 
decides.  In  giving  judgment,  he  spends  several  days  every  week. 
Having  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  king  gives  judgment,  we  were 
then  introduced  to  his  workmen.  Blacksmiths,  weavers,  and  other 
tradesmen  are  gathered  within  a  large  place,  where  each  of  them  per- 
forms the  piece  of  work  assigned  to  him  ;  which,  having  finished,  he  is 
obliged  to  shew  to  the  king,  who,  if  not  pleased  with  it^  orders  him  to 
improve  it.' — p.  62. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  observed  respecting  his 
disposition  to  use  the  missionaries  for  secular  purposes,  and 
also  the  oppressive  nature  of  his  rule,  we  may  give  the  follow- 
ing, which  shows  what  an  adept  he  is  in  the  restrictive  and 
monopolizing  system  of  more  enlightened  countries : — 

'June  17. — ^This  morning,  Bern,  the  king's  boy,  came,  askiDg  as,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  whether  we  understood  how  to  prepare  sagtr 
and  brandy.     We  answered  as  on  a  former  occasion,  and  repeated  oar 
request  to  receive  boys  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  ;  and  that 
we  would  then  serve  the  king  as  far  as  we  could.     Bern  went  away ; 
but  returned  immediately  to  fetch  our  kitchen-vessels,  which  the  king 
wished  to  see.     At  the  same  time,  he  longed  for  a  European  dish,  and 
begged  us  to  write  down,  as  far  as  we  knew,  how  to  prepare  one. 
Having  answered  that  we  could  not  meddle  with  such  matters,  we  re- 
quested our  servant  to  serve  the  king  in  this  respect.     He  was  iomiedi- 
ately  called  to  prepare  a  dinner.     The  king  is  anxious  to  get  from 
Europeans  all  that  he  sees  and  hears.     It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted* 
that  he  only  endeavours  to  consult  his  own  personal  advantage   and 
comfort,  without  reflecting  upon  the  welfiare  of  his  people.     Well  quali- 
fied mechanics  of  all  kinds  are  well  received  by  the  king ;  but  they  dare 
not  expect  European  wages.     They  receive  their  daily  maintenance,  but 
that  is  all.     I  am  sure  that  skilfid  artizans,  who  are  real  christianSr 
would  render  great  8er^dce8  to  our  mission.     How  much  the  king  sedoi 
after  his  own  interest,  the  following  instances  will  prove.     No  man  ia 
Shoa,  except  the  king,  is  allowed  to  prepare  the  Abyssinian  hydromd» 
which  is  called  Zatsh — prepared  from  water,  honey,  and  a  plant,  named 
Zadoa.     Furthermore,  an  Albanese,  whose  name  is  Johanes,  who  wai 
formerly  a  Mahomedan,  and  turned  a  christian  in  Shoa,  built  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Beresa  ;  but  nobody,  except  the  king,  is  allowed  to  pan 
over  it,  even  at  the  rainy  season.    This  y       four  persona  have  been 
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drowned  in  the  river.  Farther  :  he  levies  high  customs  upon  goods. 
From  ten  pieces  of  salt,  he  takes  one  ;  from  ten  dollars,  one  is  paid  to 
him.  By  these  measures  commerce  is  stopped.  Demetrius,  a  Greek, 
built  a  mill ;  but  nobody  can  use  it.  These  are  only  a  few  instances^ 
among  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  king  wDl  discontinue  such  measures,  when  he  has  become  more 
acquainted  with  Europeans.  At  present  he  is  too  narow-minded,  follow- 
ing the  principles  of  all  other  rulers  of  Abyssinia.  In  some  respects,  he 
is  inferior  to  them ;  attacking,  for  instance,  a  Galla  tribe,  without 
sufficient  reasons,  taking  their  property,  and  sending  the  captives  as 
slaves  to  Tadjurra.  He  repeats  this  cruel  custom  every  year,  when  the 
rainy  season  is  over.  In  this  manner  he  has  enlarged  his  dominions. 
The  country  which  he  has  taken  in  war,  is  said  to  be  thirty  times  greater 
than  Shoa  itself.' — pp.  63—65. 

In  one  of  these  expeditions^  in  which  the  king^  according  to  his 
custom^  ordered  many  villages  to  be  destroyed^  their  inhabitants 
refusing  tribute,  and  escaping  to  the  mountains,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Krapf,  a  circumstance  which  we  confess  our 
inability  fnlly  to  approve,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  in 
relation  to  hunself,  and  the  mission,  which  he  alleges  to  have 
resulted  from  it. 

The  religious  condition  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  such  as  to 
excite  great  regret  in  the  mind  of  every  lover  of  ^  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion.'  Abyssinia  is  nominally  a  christian  countiy, 
having  received  Christianity  at  an  early  period,  and  retained  it, 
through  many  trials,  to  the  present  time.  The  Coptic  patriarch 
of  Cairo  is  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  church.  It  forms  no 
exception  to  the  corruption  which  has  disfigured  and  enfeebled 
the  true  faith  in  every  country  of  the  earth.  Judaism  and 
heathenism  have  liberally  supplied  the  elements  of  weakness  and 
impurity.  Superstition  reigns  without  a  check.  Their  absti- 
nence from  certain  meats,  circumcision,  fasts,  monasteries,  ve- 
neration of  the  virgin,  miracles  and  pictures  of  saints,  charms, 
all  declare  how  sadly  thSy  have  lost  the  power,  and  departed 
from  the  apostolical  form  of  godliness.  A  few  sketches  will 
show  our  readers  that  this  is  only  the  melancholy  truth.  The 
first  relates  to  public  worship*  .  - 

'  June  30 — Lord* 8  Day, — ^I  went  this  morning  to  the  church.  We 
think  it  necessary  to  go  often,  partly  that  they  may  not  accuse  ns  as 
despisers  of  their  church  ;  partly  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  priests ;  and  partly  thatjl^e  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  . 
manner  of  their  worship.  Cm  coming  to  the  door  of  the  church,  I  was 
obliged  t©  pull  off  my  shoes.  Having  entered  the  church,  I  was  re- 
quested to  sit  at  the  side  of  the  Alaca,  and  received  a  long  stick,  which 
the  priests  carry  with  them,  and  on  which  they  lean  in  church.  All 
that  they  do  in  church,  is  to  make  a  terrible  bawling,  which  they  call 
singing.    Their  hymns  are  contained  in  a  book  called  Degua,  "^ich 

n  n  9. 
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book  is  composed  by  an  ancient  teacher  of  their  church,  whose  name  ii 
Fared,  from  Samien.  In  singing,  they  fiisk  and  dance,  beat  together 
with  their  sticks,  then  with  symbols  and  drums.  Their  bawling  is  inter- 
rupted by  reading  a  portion  of  scripture.  In  feict,  the  whole  seems  to 
be  rather  a  play  than  worship.' — pp.  71,  72. 

Their  fasts  are  numerous^  and  long  enough  to  satisfy  any  one, 
however  intent  on  ^  neglecting  of  the  body.' 

'  August  7,  1839. — ^This  morning  I  asked  Akaloo,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  what  the  Abyssinians  eat  when  they  fast.  He  answered, 
that  they  were  only  allowed  to  eat  goman,  stinging  nettles,  and  dry 
bread.  The  present  fast  is  called  the  fast  of  Nahasie.  Nahasie  is  cor 
August.  Then  follows  the  Hodad  fast,  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  which  lasts  forty  days ;  after  which,  in  June,  the  feuit  of  the 
Apostles,  which  lasts  twenty-five  or  thirty  days ;  and  then  the  &st  of 
Nineveh,  which  lasts  three  days.  In  the  month  of  December  is  TVoma 
ledat.  Otherwise  they  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  fasts  of 
Felsata,  Hodadie,  Apostles,  as  well  as  those  of  every  week,  are  imposed 
on  them  as  a  work  of  necessity.  As  to  keeping  of  the  other  fasts,  it  is 
voluntary.  Thus  they  pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  fasting,  seeking 
thereby  their  own  righteousness.  If  a  person  does  not  fast,  he  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  church ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent,  he  is  not  interred  in 
the  common  burial  ground. 

'August  8. — *  *  *  *  To-day  was  the  fast  of  the  children. 
Children  are  exempted  from  fasting  till  they  are  twelve  years  of  age, 
except  when  they  go  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  they  are  compelled  to 
fast.  Once  in  the  year,  that  is  to-day,  they  are  obliged  to  take  the 
blessed  sacrament.  Any  one  who  spits,  or  plucks  off  a  leaf  from  a  tree, 
is  not  admitted  to  the  communion  table.  They  receive  a  white  doth  from 
the  church,  in  which  they  are  enveloped  up  to  the  mouth,  and  stand  frtim 
morning  till  the  evening,  observing  the  greatest  silence  ;  but  they  do  not 
understand  any  tiling  about  the  ceremony.  I  asked  a  boy  whether  he 
knew  why  he  took  the  blessed  sacrament ;  when  he  replied,  because  it 
made  him  grow.' — pp.  88,  89. 

After  such  edifying  proceedings  as  these^  our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  most  puerile  opinions^  mystical  views 
of  scripture,  and  absurd  controversies,  abound  in  this  church. 
A  few  specimens  of  these  must  suffice. 

'June  26, — The  Alaca  Wolda  Serat  told  us  this  morning  that  the 
Abyssinians  are  of  opinion  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew. 
St.  Mark  in  Latin,  and  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  in  Greek.  He  then 
asked,  whether  we  beheved  that  Adam  was  seven  years  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  We  replied,  that  we  did  not  know,  as  the  scriptures  say  nothing 
about  it ;  and  that  we  did  not  acknowledge  their  book  Senafehat,  on 
which  that  opinion  rests,  as  divinely  inspired.'  (p.  68.)  •  He  (Wdda 
Serat)  then  asked  about  our  chronology.  I  told  him  that  wecount4004 
years  before  Christ.  The  Abyssinians,  he  said,  5500  years  before  Christ, 
which  they  prove  from  Luke  i.  26,  '  And,  in  the  sixth  month,  the  mgd 
Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  unto  Mary,*     I  said,  that  I  did  not  wonder 
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at  such  an  opinion,  as  the  Abyssinians  had  not  a  sound  exposition  of 
«  scripture  to  rely  upon,  as  they  either  followed  human  books,  or  wrested 
f  the  sense  of  the  passages  of  the  Bible.  I  then  referred  him  to  the 
s      genealogy  in  Genesis  v.* — p.  71. 

f?  '  July  1,  1839. — Very  early  this  morning  I  heard  a  loud  cry  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  our  house.  On  asking  what  it  was,  I  was  told,  that 
there  were  several  persons  who  wished  to  make  their  complaints  known 
to  the  King.  They  cried,  Abiet !  Abiet !  It  is  the  duty  of  the  King's 
counsellors,  who  are  called  Wanberotsh,  that  is  Deputies,  to  carry  Sie 
'  complaints  of  the  people  before  the  King.  In  general,  the  four  Wanbe- 
rotsh decide  themselves ;  but  they  must  always  bring  their  decision 
before  the  King,  who,  in  other  cases,  rehes  upon  them  as  his  Deputies. 
With  the  cry  Abiet !  Abiet !  the  Abyssinians  connect  a  strange  story. 
They  say  that  the  devil,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  will  cry  in  the  same 
manner ;  when  the  Lord  will  ask  him  what  he  requires  from  Him.  The 
devil  will  answer,  that  the  angels  have  taken  from  him  a  number  of  souls 
who  belonged  to  him ;  when  the  Lord  will  ask  him  their  names,  to 
which  he  yn\l  reply,  *  I  do  not  know.'  The  Lord  will  then  answer,  '  If 
thou  dost  not  know  the  name  of  the  thieves,  I  cannot  help  thee.' ' — p.  72. 
'  As  I  would  not  halt  at  Debra  Berhan,  I  sent  my  compliments  to  the 
Alaca  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  I  also  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
^thiopic  New  Testament.  He  thankfully  acknowledged  the  receipt, 
and  wished  me  a  happy  journey.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  party  in  Shoa,  which  denies  that  the  human  soul  has  any  knowledge 
in  the  womb — that  the  Holy  Virgin  did  not  die  a  victim  of  man)dnd, 
and  should  not  be  worshipped  Uke  the  Son  ;  and  that  the  Son  does  not 
praise  the  Father  in  His  state  of  exaltation.  These  are  at  present  the 
principal  Shoan  controversies,  which  ran  so  high,  that  his  majesty  thought 
it  necessary  to  interfere  and  decide  the  dispute  by  his  royal  authority  in 
favour  of  those  who  teach  the  contrary,  and  who  prefer  their  own  con- 
ceptions to  the  standard  of  the  Bible.  The  latter  having  got  the  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Shoan  church,  expelled  the  others  from  their  ecclesiastical 
functions.  These,  however,  applied  to  the  new  Abuna,  Abba  Salama, 
who  decided  in  their  favour,  and  ordered  the  King  of  Shoa  to  restore 
them  to  their  office ;  but  the  king  has  not  yet  obeyed,  and  will  delay  the 
matter  till  he  is  put  by  the  Abuna  to  his  last  resource.' — pp.  273,  274, 

These  extracts^  and  many  others  that  might  be  given^  show 
the  direction  in  which  the  corruption  of  Christianity  has  gone 
in  Abyssinia^  and  it  is  the  same  in  all  landjs.  The  tendency  of 
human  nature  has  ever  been  more  to  superstition  than  to  scep- 
ticism, to  multiply  gods,  than  to  deny  a  deity,  to  magnify^ 
than  to  derogate  from,  the  importance  and  the  power  of  those 
who  teach  religion.  The  evils  that  have  afflicted  Christianity, 
from  its  first  introduction  to  the  present  moment,  have  arisen 
from  the  extravagant  indulgence,  not  the  unnatural  suppression, 
of  certain  religious  sentiments,  good  in  themselves,  and  so  power- 
ful as  to  require  the  greatest  caution  and  wisdom  for  their  proper 
regulation  and  healthy  indulgence.    The  great  danger  of  the 
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present  times  lies  in  this  quarter.  It  comes  not  £rom  infidditf, 
which  need  excite  but  little  fear ;  it  is  firom  the  diseased  find 
and  feelings  of  professed  believers.  And  the  fiinction  of  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  purity  of  the  gospel  is  to  ascertain  the 
real  source  of  the  perils  while  the^  condemn  its  manifestatioos; 
to  discover  what  the  good  (for  it  is  good)  in  man  is  which  lesdi 
to  so  much  evil ;  and  to  cultivate  the  due  and  holy  exercise  of 
sentiments^  whose  undue  and  imholy  operation  has  occasioned 
so  much  mischief,  remembering  that  it  is  vain  to  strive  with 
nature,  and  that  the  right  use  of  its  powers  is  the  best  defence 
against  their  abuse.  There  is  an  injurious  mistake  exhibited  in 
much  zealous  effort  directed  against  the  reigning  pervendons  of 
Christianity.  This  consists  in  losing  sight  of  the  fact^  that  they 
arc  perversions.  Indiscriminate  censure  takes  the  place  of  skil- 
ful analysis,  and  the  work  of  curing  begins  where  it  ought  to 
cud.  This  method  is  not  simply  useless^  it  is  pemicioas,  the 
disease  is  forced  in  and  confirmed  by  injudicious  treatmentj 
whereas  the  system  should  be  strengthened  to  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Krapf  left  Ankobar  for  Egypt  in  March^  1842,  intending 
to  return  to  Shoa.  At  Angollala  he  waited  on  the  kingi  who 
consented  to  the  journey,  and  offered  to  supply  him  with  whil 
he  might  require  for  it.  A  somewhat  curious  incident  took 
place  just  afterwiirds,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  selfishness  of  hit 
Majesty. 

'  I  therefore  went  home  in  order  to  reflect  on  what  I  should  reqaiit 
from  his  Majesty ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  returned  to  my  house  than  A3rto 
Habti  appeared  again,  and  informed  me  that  his  Majesty  had  taken  » 
fancy  to  my  1)eautiful  rifle  gun,  presented  to  me  by  Captain  Haines ; 
and  that  his  majesty  had  ordered  him  to  express  his  wish  that  I  woakl 
leave  it  with  him  before  I  departed.  I  replied,  that  I  had  formeily  given 
several  handsome  presents  to  his  majesty,  and  could  not  therefore  ghc 
any  more ;  that  I  wanted  the  gun  for  myself  on  my  dangerous  joorncy ; 
and,  besides,  I  could  not  part  with  a  present  which  I  had  reeaved  from 
n  friend  whom  I  valued  and  respected.  I  hoped  that  this  reply  wooM 
induce  his  Majesty  to  desist  from  his  desire  for  my  rifle  ;  bat  fiur  from 
giving  up  tlie  matter,  he  carried  it  on  so  long,  that  I  became  tired  snd 
(Ii^«gustcd,  and  parted  with  the  beautiful  weapon.  He  sent  me  a  donb&e" 
biirrel  flint  gun,  but  so  miserably  made  that  I  would  not  look  upoci  the 
messenger  who  brought  it.  This  he  requested  me  to  accept  instead  of 
the  rifle ;  which,  if  I  should  lose  on  the  road,  would  msJce  him  vm 
sorry.  I  sent  word,  that  the  desire  of  his  Majesty  for  my  rifle  had  made 
mc  very  sad  ;  yea,  angry  with  him,  at  the  moment  of  my  leaving  hi> 
country  ;  that  it  was  a  bad  practice,  disgracing  his  name  in  my  countrr, 
to  deprive  strangers  of  the  vcr\'  property  which  they  consider  most  vi- 
lua])le ;  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  a  stranger  not  to  bring'  with 
him  any  article  of  value  to  this  country,  as  the  people,  and  erpecialhr  the 
King,  would  immediately  deprive  him  of  it  by  means  of  daily  ii  '  ' " 
petitions  of  the  most  annoying  and  unpleasant  kind. 
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^         '  This  strong  language,  which  I  was  obliged  to  use,  had  an  effect, 

'       though  only  of  a  temporary  nature.     He  sent  another  messenger,  who 

informed  me  that  the  king  begged  me,  for  Christ's  and  the  gospel's  sake, 

not  to  mention,  in  my  country,  that  the  king  of  Shoa  had  endeavoured 

to  deprive  me  of  my  property  ;  and  that  he  had  only  advised  me  to  leave 

^      the  gun  in  his  hands,  lest  it  might  be  lost  on  the  road.     At  the  same 

'     time,  the  messenger  hinted  to  me,  that  his  Majesty  had  intended,  if  I 

;      had  not  left  the  country,  to  invest  me  with  a  government/ — ^pp.  267 — 

:      269. 

The  journey  of  Mr.  Krapf  from  AngoUala  to  Massowah^  the 
account  of  which  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  journals^  was 
attended  with  a  great  variety  of  experiences.   The  keenest  sym- 
pathy must  be  felt  by  all  who  read  the  narrative  of  so  many 
difficulties^  and  dangers^  and  distresses.     We  can  only  afford 
room  for  the  description  which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  by 
Adara  Bille.     The  king  of  Shoa  had  sent  him  through  the  terri- 
tory of  this  man^  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe  Lagga  Ghora,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  going  the  shorter  road  through  the  territory  of 
Abie^  who^  he  said^  would  plimder  and  perhaps  kill  him.     !But 
the  measures  taken  for  security  led  into  danger^  and  the  Mendly 
chieftain  turned  out  to  be  an  unscrupulous  robber.     On  going 
through  the  capital  of  Adara  Bille^  to  Gondar^  Mr.  Ejrapi  had 
an  interview  with  him,  in  which  '  he  used  all  sorts  of  compli- 
mentary  words,   and  was  in   general  so  Mendly,   civil,  and 
familiar,  that  Mr.  Krapf  could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a 
chieftain  like  Adara  Bille.'    A  few  miles  beyond  the  Bashilo, 
tidings  of  war  obliged  Mr.  Krapf  to  return,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Gatira,  the  capital  of  Adara  Bille,  he  was  made  to  feel  how  hol- 
low were  his  words,  how  deceitful  his  smiles.     After  detaining 
our  missionary,  on  false  pretence,  for  several  days,  he  gave  him 
a  solemn  promise  that  he  should  leave  on  the  day  following : 
Mr.  Krapf  intending  to  make  his  escape  on  the   succeeding 
night,  provided  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  He  was  awakened 
in  the  midst  of  his  slumbers  by  a  servant  of  Adara  Bille,  wishing 
him  to  call  and  take  a  final  leave,  as  the  chieftain  might  not  be 
able  to  see  him  in  the  morning.     He  made  great  professions  of 
friendship  and  pleasure;  tried  on  Mr.  Krapf s  spectacles  and 
boots ;  asked  many  questions,  and  so  tired  Mr.  Krapf  that  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  depart. 

'  But  he,  hearing  this,  said, '  Do  not  go  yet,  my  father ;  I  have  not 
yet  been  delighted  enough :  you  must  eat  and  drink  more,  as  you  have 
scarcely  taken  anything  since  you  entered  my  room.'  After  a  few 
minutes,  I  repeated  my  desire  to  go  home,  and  then  got  up ;  when  he, 
seeing  my  intention  to  leave  him,  went  into  a  small  cabinet  behind  the 
bedstead  on  which  he  was  sitting.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered,  his  ser- 
vants fell  upon  me  and  my  people,  as  if  a  signal  had  been  given  for  the 
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purpoae.  The  man  who  had  seized  my  arm  said,  'You  are  a  prisoner: 
give  surety  that  vou  will  not  escape.*  My  servants,  as  well  as  m3r8df, 
were  astonished  at  this  strange  proceeding. 

*  At  first,  I  took  the  whole  scene  for  an  expedient  of  Adara  Bille  to 
prove  my  intrepidity  and  courage  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  WoDa 
chieftain  made  no  sport  with  me  or  my  people.  They  took  me  out  of 
Adara's  room,  into  a  small  house  which  had  been  already  arranged  for 
my  prison.  They  first  allowed  me,  however,  to  see  the  small  cottage  in 
which  my  servants  were  confined.  I  was  then  separated  from  them,  and 
conducted  to  my  private  jail.  There  I  was  ordered  to  give  up  all  my 
clothes,  and  the  contents  of  my  pockets.  As  I  hesitated  to  do  this,  my 
guards  declared  that  they  were  ordered  by  Adara  Bille  to  put  me  to 
death,  if  I  did  not  instantly  give  up  all  that  I  had  with  me.  At  the  same 
time  they  snatched  from  me  my  Abyssinian  cloak.  I  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  justice  and  friendship  of  Adara  Bille.  *  Give  up  the  treasures 
which  you  have  with  you,*  was  the  continual  clamour  of  the  plundering 
soldiers.  *  You  must  die  immediately,  if  you  conceal  the  least  of  your 
property.*  The  female  slaves,  who  were  grinding  meal  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  began  to  lament  and  cry  aloud.  When  the  soldiers  endea- 
voured to  take  off  my  boots,  shirt,  and  trousers,  I  obstinately  refused, 
till  they  at  hist  desisted,  most  probably  not  knowing  how  to  take  them 
off  without  cutting  them  to  pieces.  However,  they  examined  me  very 
closely,  in  order  to  discover  whether  I  had  any  money  or  any  thing  else. 
Unfortunately  a  dollar,  with  the  keys  of  my  boxes,  and  my  penknives 
were  discovered,  and  immediately  taken.  Also  a  small  copy  of  the 
English  New  Testament,  with  some  notes  of  the  day,  was  found  and  taken, 
though  I  entreated  them  to  leave  this,  which  I  considered  a  greater  trea- 
sure than  any  thing  else,  as  it  contained  the  Word  of  God.  But  what- 
ever fell  into  their  hands,  they  would  not  give  me  back.  I  remembered 
the  proceedings  of  the  raging  multitude  towards  my  Saviour  before 
Pontius  Pilate  :  His  example  w^as  the  only  treasure  which  strengthened 
me  in  this  dreadful  moment,  when  even  my  life  was  at  stake.  I  en- 
deavoured several  times  to  remind  them  of  death,  and  the  judgment 
hereafter;  but  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  minds  for  this  application. 
'  Give  up  your  money,'  was  their  cry.  A  short  time  afterwards  one  of 
my  boxes,  which  they  could  not  open,  was  brought  in,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  open  it.  I  patiently  perfonned  this,  when  the  box  was  taken 
to  Adara  Bille,  who  examined  its  contents,  and  afterwards  sent  it  back, 
with  the  order  that  I  should  shut  it  up  again.  From  that  moment  I 
never  saw  the  box,  nor  any  other  part  of  my  property. 

'  As  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  little  fire  was  not  of  much  use,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  my  Abyssinian  cloak.  A  soldier  acquainted  Adara 
Bille  with  my  request,  and  the  cloak  was  restored.  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain any  thing  of  my  poor  servants  that  night ;  the  slaves,  who  were 
with  me  in  the  room,  did  not  venture  to  communicate  with  me.  The 
onlv  consolation  which  thev  ffave  me  was,  that  I  should  not  be  mur- 
dered,  and  that  my  people  would  not  be  sold  as  slaves,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. As  it  was  already  very  late,  and  being  tired  and  tormented 
with  anxiety,  I  laid  down  on  the  ground ;  but  sleep  fled  from  my 
eyes.     My  mind  was  engaged  in  sighing  after  the  support  of  Him  who 
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knows  the  afflictions  of  His  servants  and  children.  I  begged  Him  to 
prepare  me  for  a  happy  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  this 
should  be  my  last  night  on  earth. 

•  The  room  was  full  of  watchmen,  others  were  posted  around  the 
outside  of  the  house,  while  others  watched  the  fence  and  walls ;  Adara 
Bille  probably  being  afraid  of  my  escape.  A  soldier  lay  over  my  legs, 
another  close  to  my  head,  and  one  on  either  side :  these  lay  upon  the 
ends  of  my  cloak.  BeUeving  that  I  had  fallen  asleep,  as  I  made  no 
movement,  the  soldiers  began  to  talk  in  the  Galla  language,  which  they 
probably  thought  I  could  not  understand.  Some  of  them  disapproved 
of  Adara  Bille' s  behaviour,  which  would  compromise  him  in  the  whole 
country ;  while  others  said,  that  he  had  done  right  in  plundering  the 
white  man.  Others  thought  that  I  should  be  killed,  lest  Sahela  Selas- 
fiieh  and  Ras  Ali  should  hear  of  what  Adara  Bille  had  done ;  but  others 
advised  that  I  should  be  sent  to  the  road  of  Tehooladere  and  Yechoo, 
when  I  should  either  die  of  fatigue  on  the  road,  or  be  killed  by  the 
Raia  Gallas.  You  may  suppose  that  this  conversation  was  not  very 
pleasant  to  me ;  but  I  inwardly  said  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  '  Men  are 
all  liars ;  not  my  will,  nor  theirs  shall  be  done,  but  only  thine.' ' — 
pp.  377—380. 

On  the  third  day  after  this  occurred,  having  been  in  the 
meantime  uncertain  what  would  become  of  them,  Mr.  Krapf 
and  his  attendants  were  ordered  to  be  conducted  beyond  the 
territory  of  Adara  Bille  by  six  soldiers,  who  preceded  them  with 
spears,  shields,  and  swords.  '  Almost  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Gatira  was  assembled.  Most  of  them  wept;  others 
wished  us  a  happy  journey;  none  praised  their  chief;  and 
many  expected  a  punishment  from  heaven  would  be  inflicted 
upon  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  shown  towards 
strangers.' 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting  volume,  with- 
out referring  to  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  at  the 
present  time.  While  our  missionaries  were  in  Shoa,  a  French 
traveller,  M.  Rochet,  arrived  there,  and  after  some  time  returned 
to  France,  where  he  published  a  volume,  entitled,  '  Voyage  dans 
la  cote  orientale  de  la  Mer  Rouge,  dans  la  pays  d'Adel,  et  la 
Royaume  de  Choa.'  In  this  work  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia,  and  adds  these  observations, 
which  we  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Protestants : 

'  The  critical  state  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  should 
call  for  the  efforts  of  a  Catholic  mission  in  that  country.  I  should 
desire  that  missionaries  of  this  commimion  might  succeed  in  rallying 
the  Amharras  round  it ;  but  I  think  there  is  not  a  more  delicate  task — 
that  there  is  not  a  work  which  demands  more  prudence  :  an  ardent  in- 
considerate zeal  would  endanger  all.  Our  missionaries  should  not  for- 
get that  the  heat  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  lost  all  the  advantages  which 
Catholicism  had  previously  obtained,  and  ended  by  causing  them  to  be 
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Art.  Vf I.  ^f Xs/  .S<i/M  ike  X^  Te^tmeni :'  or  ike  EctlenuOcnl  Poiky  ^ 
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Tififi  little  work  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
timf;«.  Ah  the  ideas  of  popular  freedom  deepen  their  roots  in 
thr:  5trKrial  Miil,  it  »  inevitable  that  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  .should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  complete  and  search- 
ing enquir}'.  This  investigation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  now 
c^frnrnencing,  but  circumstances  affecting  the  present  times  have 
given  tr>  it  a  force  and  energy  firom  which  we  cannot  bat  eicpect 
imfKirtant  results.  Nor  is  this  enquiry  confined  to  a  party  or  a 
sect,  the  very  posMCssors  of  ecclesiastical  power,  no  less  than 
those  wlio  Huffcr  under  its  imperial  rule  are  daily  examining  the 
foundations  of  their  authority,  and  the  grounds  of  their  subser- 
viency. We  entf;rtain  no  doubt  that  these  investigations  will 
isHiie  in  tlic  full  admission  of  the  claims  of  conscience^  in  the 
amf)le  recognition  of  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

Tlie  work  before  us  enters  briefly  and  yet  comprehensively 
into  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  scriptural  constitution  of  a 
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.|Christian   churcli;    and  with  a  happy  judiciousness  draws  its 

sisrgaments  and  illustrations  not  only  £rom  the  direct  language 

sof  scripture^  but  &om  the  open  and  unequivocal  admissions  of 

ritihe  leading  writers  of  the  Anglican  church.  It  commences  with 

i»  lecture  devoted  to  the  definition  of  a  churchy  and  in  that 

*  definition  the  views    of  our  author  are   fully  borne  out  by 

■the    language    adopted   by    the    protestant    hierarchy   itself, 

which  represents  it  as  a  community  of  faithful  men^  embrac* 

^ing  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament^  and   observing  the 

''  ordinances  of  the  christian  religion.     Under  this  definition  the 

'  term  is  shewn  to  be  erroneous ;  firsts  as  popularly  applied  to  an 

edifice^  and  secondly^  as  designating  an  alleged  succession  of 

individuals,  extending  over  centuries^  and  united  by  no  common 

bond  either  of  doctrine  or  practice. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  point  we  consider  our  author 
perfectly  successful,  and  if  his  arguments  needed  the  corrobo- 
ration of  authority,  we  might  adduce  that  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  views  upon  this  point,  at  once 
luminous  and  liberal,  the  reader  will  find  at  large  in  his 
work  on  the  '  Kingdom  of  Christ.'  From  this  view  our  author 
argues  out  naturally  enough  the  independence  of  individual 
churches,  in  proof  of  which,  as  a  historical  truth,  he  cites  the 
authority  of  Gibbon,  and  as  a  theological  principle,  the  admission 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  even  of  the  English 
hierarchy.  He  makes  it  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  apos- 
tolic churches  were  solely  composed  of  men  of  approved  religious 
character,  and  most  happily  contrasts  their  constitution  in  this 
respect  with  the  lax  discipline  that  prevails  in  the  established 
churches  of  modem  times.  '  A  most  extraordinary  opinion,'  says 
he, '  has  lately  issued  from  an  evangelical  quarter ;  viz.,  that  it  was 
intended  the  church  in  this  world  should  be  mixed,  and  that  to 
attempt  to  erect  a  pure  community  on  earth  is  to  forestall  the 
separation  that  shall  take  place  in  the  judgment.  According  to 
this,  Paul  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  corrupt  commu- 
nity at  Corinth,  and  to  have  considered  it  as  necessanly  belong- 
ing to  the  church  during  its  terrestrial  sojourn.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  their  ecclesiastical,  but  in  their  civil  and  temporal 
condition  that  the  good  and  evil  are  represented  as  mixed 
together.  "The  field'  in  which  the  tares  and  wheat  grow 
together  '  is  not  the  church,  but  the  world ;'  and  the  direction 
to  let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest,  is  a  command  to  the 
church  to  leave  unbelievers  to  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished,  being  condemnatory  of  the  practice  of  visiting  with 
penalties  and  death  those,  who  being  in  the  world,  act  according 
to  their  character.  The  church  must  not  judge  those  that  are 
without,  for  them  Grod  judgeth.    That  the  tares  'in  the  church 
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are  to  be  rooted  out^  is  evident  from  the  excommunicatioiii 
effected  by  the  command  of  the  apostles.  They  did  not  nnder- 
stand  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat  as  forbidding  to  deaue 
the  church  of  its  corrupt  members.  Their  animadversions  oi 
the  unworthy  characters  which  had  gained  access  to  this  com- 
munion^ prove  how  offensive  it  was  to  Christy  while  he  himidf 
commends  the  Ephesian  church  because  it  could  not  bear  thaft 
that  were  evil/     p.  54. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the 
pastor^  or  bishop^  terms  which  are  proved  to  designate  one  ud 
the  same  office^  with  more  brevity  and  clearness  than  we  haie 
usually  seen  exemplified  in  this  controversy.  The  three  clericd 
orders  of  bishop^  priest^  and  deacon  are  disposed  of  in  the  moit 
striking  and  convincing  manner.  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  councils^  and  of  church  discipliue  generally^  is  treated 
with  much  lucidness  and  skiU^and  the  claim  to  a  power  of  inflictiiig 
pains  and  penalties  of  any  other  than  a  purely  spiritual  natmc 
on  the  part  of  any  body  whatever,  whether  civfl  or  ecdesiasticd, 
as  applied  to  the  government  of  the  christian  churchy  is  shown 
to  be  entirely  destitute  of  the  slightest  colour  or  conntenanoe 
from  the  word  of  God. 

The  general  subject  of  church  discipline  is  discussed  in  a  xerj 
comprehensive  manner,  while  the  secession  from  corrapt  com- 
munities and  erroneous  teachers  is  conclusively  vindicated  on 
New  Testament  authority  from  the  sin  of  schism. 

If  amidst  much,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  strong 
feelings  of  approbation,  we  were  required  to  particulariie 
some  features  in  this  little  work  which  appear  to  us  espe- 
cially valuable,  we  should  refer  to  the  chapter  on  lay  agency, 
and  to  that  which  respects  voluntary  pecuniary  contributioni 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  christian  religion  in  the  world. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  appears  to  us  to  be  of  incalcnlabk 
importance.  If  a  stated  order  and  succession  of  men  alone  are 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity^  that  pro- 
cess will  cither  go  on  in  arithmetic  progression,  or  there  will  be 
no  progression  at  all ;  but  if  every  one  that  '  heareth'  is  to  say 
^  conie,^  if  every  one  that  is  converted  is  to' '  strengthen  his  bre- 
thren,' if  the  blessing  of  God  is  to  be  sought  that  his  way  may 
be  known  upon  earth,  a  new  power  is  introduced  into  the  pro- 
cess of  evangelizing  the  world ;  it  advances,  if  we  may  boirow 
from  an  exact  science  a  term  to  illustrate  a  spiritual  operatkuii 
in  a  geomctricjd  ratio,  and  even  those  who  may  not  understand 
this  technical  distinction,  must  perceive  how  incalculablv  the 
cause  of  religion  is  a  gainer  by  the  change. 

Too  much  credit  can  hardly  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Hillyard  for 
the  really  exemplary  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  Jus  task. 
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^piere  is  no  special  pleadings  no  oratorical  display^  no  odium 
^,^keolofficum :  the  catholicity  of  spirit  which  his  work  exhibits  cor- 


jonds  with  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  its  temper.  It  is 
■■^tUtinguished  throughout  by  clearness  of  argumentation^  sim- 
^IjKcity  of  style,  and  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  which  in  their  com- 
^^^{■nation  constitute  the  safest  antidote  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
■■fceader.     We  conclude  by  recommending  his  work  as  an  excel- 

jent  compendium  of  the  principles  of  nonconformity  to  men  of 
^pU  parties :  while  to  christian  ministers  who  feel  the  vital  impor- 
■jlaiice  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  who  deplore  the  mischiefe 
"*  wMch  the  violation  of  this  right  has  induced  in  the  christian 
^(Chnrch,  and  are  devoutly  desirous  to  purge  that  church 
-  from  the  errors  it  has  admitted,  we  say,  '  Go  and  do  likewise.'  K 
*  every  dissenting  minister  would  only  feel  and  act  upon  the 
'  sense  of  his  duty  to  bring  all  within  his  influence  acquainted 
^  with  the  simple  and  sacred  grounds  of  his  faith  as  a  noncon* 

formist,  we  should  be  sanguine  in  our  hope  of  the  rapid  advance 

of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 


Art«  VIII.  The  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  comprising  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Society,  biographical  notices  of  some  of  Us 
Founders  and  Missionaries  ;  with  a  record  of  its  progress  at  home  and 
its  operations  abroad.  Compiled  from  original  docmncnts,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society.  By  William  Sllis,  late  Foreign  Secretary, 
etc.     Vol.  I.     London :  Snow. 

Among  the  advantages  which  the  public  have  derived  from  the 
jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Baptist  and  London  Missionary  So- 
cieties, it  is  no  inconsiderable  one  to  have  obtained  authentic 
histories  of  their  proceedings.  The  lapse  of  fifty  years  is  a 
period  long  enough  to  throw  the  incidents  of  their  earliest 
movements  into  a  distance  sufficient  to  impart  freshness 
and  novelty  to  the  story;  and  yet  brief  enough  to  furnish  the 
means  of  preserving  the  narratives  from  error  and  exaggera- 
tion. The  men  who  are  gone  have  left  their  characters  and 
their  actions  as  the  precious  heir-loom  of  the  great  missionary 
family,  and  the  few  who  remain  can  attest  the  truth  of  what  is 
written,  and  join  the  earnest  congratulations  of  their  younger, 
but  not  less  zealous  friends.  The  example  of  Dr.  Cox  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has,  we 
are  glad  to  find,  been  followed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  composing 
the  history  of  the  London  Missionary  Socie^.  Both  works 
start  from  the  same  point  in  referring  to  the  political  condition 
of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  origination  of  modem  missions, 
both  admirably  dove-tail  into  each  other  in  communicating  the 
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circ-iiinsuiicei  of  :he  formation  of  their  respective  soeietie&. 
*n  i  torerber  form  a  bmiv  of  fict  and  evidence  which  will  alwm 
c  jiint-ot  the  religious  historv  of  this  count rv  with  that  of  the 
m^r&I  jtdvaaceisent  of  Earc»pe.  America,  and  the  £astem  world, 
in  :'lo  e:z'!::eei::b  aud  nineteenth  centuries.  We  have  alreidf 
exiressc-i  our  hiirii  o;^:nion  of  the  former,  and  are  no  lei 
pronip:  and  happy  to  record  a  similar  estimate  of  the  latter. 
Thev  are  one  in  aim  and  tendency,  and  treat  of  a  subject 
which,  though  formeriV  the  derision  of  the  infidel,  has  of  late  vem 
acquired  an  incri'asins  pc'pularity.  and  bids  fair  to  compel  into 
eul_»jium  ihos^  whos^  pasres  former] v  ascribed  to  it  the  attribute! 
of  iu>aL:irv. 

Arier  various  individurJ  eJorts.  and  some  private  conferences, 
the  formation  of  the  Lrjndon  Missionarv  Societv  was  accom- 
pli>heJ.  in  September,  1795,  by  huldinsr  a  series  of  meetings 
in  L/jndou.  which  were  attended  bv  a  srreat  concourse  of  minis- 
ters  an  J  people.  A  preliminary  meeting  having  been  held  on 
the  21^t.  the  public  solemuirles  commenced  on  the  foUowing 
day  iu  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  when  Dr.  Haweis  preached  with 
great  fervour  and  el.v,uence;  alter  which  a  plan  was  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  a  sj?iety,  whose  object  was  deiined  to  be  *to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  heathen  and  other  un- 
enlightened nations/  In  this  we  think  the  projectors  surpassed 
their  predecessors  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  who  limited 
their  basis  to  the  heathen :  a  restriction  which  of  late  seems 
to  have  been  found  inconvenient,  as  that  society  has  adopted  a 
more  comprehensive  designation. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  first  suggested  that  the  newly 
formed  society  should  begin  their  missionary  career  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  Dr.  Haweis  afterwards  advocated  the 
same  course,  representing  that  as  a  field  which  presented  the 
fewest  difficulties  and  the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  The 
directors  were  encourased  bv  the  offer  of  his  official  services 
from  Captain  James  Wilson,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Dv^ 
was  purchased  and  equipped  for  the  enterprise.  The  cathoUc 
principle  of  the  society,  embracing  all  denominations  of  chris- 
tians, as  well  as  the  somewhat  romantic  character  of  the  pro- 
posed expedition,  attracted  universal  interest,  and  secured  the 
kind  co-operation  of  the  men  who  held  offices  of  influence  in 
the  government  of  the  countiy.  This  was  the  more  surprising, 
as  it  was  precisely  iu  this  department  of  government  that  the 
kindred  society  had  found  some  of  its  greatest  obstacles.  In 
another  respect,  however,  they  were  fellow  sufferers. — Both 
had  to  encounter  the  indifference  and  opposition  of  some 
of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  day ;  a  fact  which  mav  well 
awaken  surprise^  but  of  which  the  evidence  is  too  abundant  to 
admit  of  doubt. 
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_    On  the  10th  of  August,  1794,  the  Duff  sailed  with  thirty 
.  >«8ionaries,  of  whom  six  were  married,  amidst  the  sympathies 
,Mid  prayers  of  thousands ;  and  thoi:^h  in  time'of  war,  safely  pur- 
herway  across  the  ocean  to  Tahiti,  anchoring  in  Matavai 
ly  on  the  ensuing  first  of  March.    Nothing  could  be  more 
jHupicious  than  the  reception  of  the  missionaries.     They  were 
■'met,  on  their  landing,  by  the  king  and  queen,  who  w;elcomed 
.  .tliem  to  the  island,  and  on  being  made  acquainted  with  their 
^  obgeet,  promised  them  protection,  with  as  much  land  as  they 
,  needed  for  buildings  or  cultivation.     Soon  after,  Fomare,  the 
~  Aiiher  of  the  young  king,  and  actual  sovereign  of  the  islands, 
visited  them,  and  made  a  personal,  thpugh  in  fact  only  nominal, 
^  oeesion  of  the  district  of  Matavai  to  Captain  Wilson,  for  the  use 
of  the  missionaries.  On  the  voyage  they  had  agreed  to  a  division 
of  labour,  and  the  captain,  therefore,  having  seen  the  missionaries 
selected  for  Tahiti  settled,  set  sail,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  for 
the  Friendly  and  Marquesas  islands,  and  anchored  in  the  centre 
of  the  northern  shore  of  Tongatabu.     Several  chiefs  offered  to 
receive  them,  and  they  at  length  resolved  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  ruler  at  Aheefo,  whither 
seven  of  their  number  proceeded.    The  canoe  returned  for  the 
remainder  of  their  supplies  from  the  ship.    The  captain  was 
now  obliged,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  hasten  to  the 
Marquesas.     Here  too,  at  the  island  of  Santa  Christina,  they 
were  kindly  received.     Messrs.  Harris  and  Crook  having  sur- 
veyed the  district,  returned   to    the  vessel:    but  the    latter 
agreed  to  remain,  and  in  the  sublime  spirit  of  self-denial, 
for  Christ^s  sake,  he  took  up  his  solitary  abode,  though  aware 
that  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be  scanty,  and  his  work 
difficult.    The  Duff  returned  to  Tahiti  on  the  6th  of  July,  and 
Captain  Wilson  gave  every  assistance  to  the  missionaries  in 
their  negociations  with  the  chiefs.    When  at  length  the  great 
object  of  the  voyage  appeared  to  be  accomplished,  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  IViendly  Islands.     He  found  the  missionaries 
there  willing  to  remain,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nobbs,  whose 
ill  health  required  a  removal.     In  September  the  Di^  pro* 
ceeded  on  her  voyage  to  China,  reached  Macao  in  November, 
and  arrived  at  Cork  in  the  following  Jime.     It  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  state,  that  general  gladness  pervaded  the  christian 
world  on  this  successful  completion  of  the  voyage. 

The  directors  took  immediate  measures  for  sending  out  a  se- 
cond mission,  and  numerous  offers  of  service  were  received.  It 
was  proposed  that  one  of  their  own  number  should  accompany 
the  brethren,  for  the  purposes  of  advice  and  general  superinten- 
dence. Dr.  Bogue,  Dr.  Waugh,  and  Mr.  Wilks  were  succes- 
sively proposed,  but  felt  themselves,  from  dicumstances,  com- 
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pellcd  to  decline ;   and  at  length  Mr.  Howell^  of  Knaresborough. 
was   deputed.      In  November^    twenty-nine   missiouaries  em- 
barked;  but  were  not   permitted  to  reach  their  destinadon. 
When  scarcely  a  day's  sail  from  Rio  Janeiro^  where  they  in- 
tended to  touch  for   refreshments,  they  were   captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  were  taken  to  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Monte  Video,  where  the  Duff  was  ultimately  sold.     After 
being  detained  two  months,  the  missionaries  embarked  on  bosrd 
a  small  vessel  bound  for  Kio  Janeiro;  and  it  is  due  to  Captain 
Carbonelle,  of  the  privateer,  to  record,  that  he  declared,  he  would 
on  no  account  have  captured  them,  had  he  known  the  natuze 
of  their  expedition,  and  that  he  generously   advanced  them 
money  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  voyage.     After  a  stormy 
passage,  they  were  made  prisoners  a  second  time  by  a  Portuguese 
ship,  belonging  to  a  fleet  on  their  way  to  Europe.     Though 
Portugal  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  England,  they  were 
not  treated  with  becoming  kindness.      At   the  close  of  Sep- 
tember they  reached  Lisbon,  and  in  October  again  stood  on 
English  ground.  In  the  meantime,  distressing  calamities  had  be- 
fallen the  establishments  already  formed.     Mr.  Crook,  though 
treated  kindly,  found  his   efforts  entirely  useless.     Being  on 
board  an  American  vessel  at  the  time  when  it  was  blown  off  the 
island^  he  was  put  on  shore  at  Nukuhiva,  an  island  sixty  miles 
distant.    There  he  remained  seven  months,  and  finally  returned 
to  England  in  May  1799,  with  a  view  to  consult  the  directon; 
and  the  recent  disjisters  prevented,  for  many  years^  any  further 
attempts  on  behalf  of  the  Marquesas. 

The  mission  to  the  Friendly  Islands  was  still  more  painful  in 
its  termination.  In  addition  to  the  defection  of  one  of  their 
number,  Veeson,  the  missionaries  were  much  discouraged  by  the 
profligate  habits  and  pernicious  influence  of  several  seamen, 
who  landed  from  an  American  vessel,  soon  after  the  departuit 
of  the  Duff,  and  associated  with  those  of  similar  character, 
already  on  the  island.  Mr.  Ellis  has  justly  remarked,  that 
*the  commencement,  progress,  and  issue  of  the  Tonga  Mission, 
taught  with  fearful  distinctness  and  force,  what  eveiy  subse- 
quent efl'ort  among  tribes  in  similar  circumstances  has  amply, 
and  as  in  the  recent  tragical  occurrence  at  Erromanga,  fatally 
conflrnied,  that  the  greatest  difliculties  and  dangers  arise 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  abandoned  men  from  civiliied 
countries.  Those  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  there,  and  the  extent  to  ^hich  they 
had  identified  themselves  with  the  people,  revelling  in  all 
the  vices  to  wliich  they  were  addicted,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  languajjje,  views,  and  feelings  of  the  natives, 
and    had    acquired    an    influence    among    them    which    thej 
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■  jirere  not  slow  to  employ  in  furtheraoce  of  their  own  evil  pur- 
'  Aoses.'  Tbe  death  of  nn  aged  chief  woman,  it  had  been  io- 
ijlinuated  was  occasioned  by  the  prayers  of  the  mission wriea, 
_J'.aiid  some  af  the  roost  powerful  chiefs  requested  them  to  dis- 
~. continue  the  practice.     Afterwards,  they  solicited  permisaion 

—  "of  the  king  to  put  them  to  death,  with  a  view  probably  to 
obtain  the  articles  of  iron  and  clothing  which  they  possessed. 

"^On  the  21st  of  April,  1799,  a  civil  war  commenced,  in  conse- 
°"  quence  of  the  assassination  of  the  king  by  his  brother,  while 
'^'Asleep  in  his  bed.  This  occasioned  a  request  to  the  misaienaries 
^^  at  Aheefo  to  arm  themselves,  and  accompany  the  chiefs  with 
'^'  whom  they  resided :  which  being  refused,  as  they  determined 
'^  to  be  neutral  amidst  such  contentions,  they  were  informed  that 
"^  no  further  protection  would  be  afforded  them.  In  the  end, 
-  Boweil,  Harper  and  Gaulton  were  murdered,  and  the  mission- 
"^  house  pkir.dered.     But  even  the  restoration  of  peace  brought 

-  little  relief  to  the  missionaries.  The  native  mind  had  been 
*  poisoned  Against    them   by  base    Europeans,    and  they  were 

treated  with  great  harshness.  In  addition  to  the  miseries  of 
\var  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  famine  wrought  deso- 
lation in  the  land ;  to  which  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  suc- 
ceeded. Assured  that  the  death  of  some  of  them  was  deter- 
mined on,  destitute  of  raiment,  and  nearly  so  of  food,  and  per- 
ceiving no  signs  of  usefulness,  the  missionaries  resolved  on  es- 
caping to  New  Holland,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by 
the  providential  arrival  of  an  English  letter  of  marque,  bound  to 
Port  Jackson,  with  a  Spanish  vessel  as  her  prize.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Shelly,  aiter  a  short  residence,  returned  to  the  islands,  and 
joined  the  mission  in  Tahiti. 

The  moral,  civil  and  social  state  of  the  people  at  the  period 
of  the  early  efforts  of  the  missionary  society  in  Tahiti,  was  as 
bad  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  vice  and  war  had  for  years 
been  reducing  the  population  to  a  degree  which  threatened  total 
extinction.  The  missionaries  used  their  utmost  persuasion  to 
diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  people,  especially  at  a 
great  festival  in  the  district  of  Matavai,  where  the  chiefs  pro- 
mised that  infanticide  should  be  discontinued.  But  exactly 
twelve  months  from  the  Duff's  arrival,  their  labours  suffered  a 
disastrous  interruption.  The  Nautilus,  &om  Macao,  was  driven 
into  the  harbour  by  stress  of  weather;  and  the  captain  and 
crew  had  nothing  to  barter  with  the  natives  for  provisions  but 
muskets  and  ammunition.  These  were  what  the  chiefs  were 
most  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  precisely  what  the  missionaries 
were  most  anxious  they  should  not  secure.  The  latter  therefore 
offered  to  supply  the  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  this  exchange. 
FtveSandwichislanders,hDwever,havingabsconded&om  the  ship, 
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tlie  captain  declared  he  would  not  sail  without  them.  On  his  appli- 
cation to  the  missionaries^  one  of  the  deserters  was  appre* 
licnded^  but  the  others  remained  on  the  island^  being  pro- 
tected by  the  king.  The  vessel  sailed^  but  was  driven  back  by 
a  storm  in  a  fortnight^  when  the  missionaries  promised  again  to 
furnish  suppUes,  but  were  prevented  by  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  Pomare.  On  the  second  day  two  of  the  seamen  desertedi 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  king's  protection.  The  cap- 
tain addressed  himself  to  the  missionaries,  who  sent  four  of 
their  number  to  intercede  with  the  chiefs.  On  their  way 
to  Pomare  they  were  seized  by  some  of  the  natives,  and  were  ill 
treated.  Pomare  expressed  much  distress  and  sympathy  on  the 
occasion  and  sent  them  home  in  a  double  canoe.  They  found, 
however,  their  companions  under  arms,  and  in  great  alarm; 
reports  having  spread  of  an  intention  to  attack  their  dwel- 
ling. Considering  themselves  no  longer  secure  from  violence 
and  plunder,  eleven  of  the  missionaries  left  the  island,  accepting 
the  captain^s  otFer  of  a  passage  to  New  South  Wales.  They  re- 
ceived, however,  the  strongest  assurances  of  protection,  the  res- 
toration of  plundered  articles,  and  a  peace  offering  from  Pomare. 
This  hasty  departure  was  altogether  unjustifiable;  though  it 
appeared  afterwards,  from  the  conduct  of  some  of  them,  thit 
there  was  no  great  reason  to  regret  it.  A  few  worthy  individuab 
suffered  the  very  calamities  from  which  they  fled.  Mr.  Hassel 
was  robbed  and  wounded  at  Paramatta ;  Mr.  Clode  was  barba- 
rously murdered,  while  preparing  to  proceed  to  England ;  but 
the  former  filled  a  responsible  situation  under  Grovemment  for 
many  years  in  New  South  Wales;  ]Mr.  Cover  returned  to 
England,  and  Mr.  Henry  to  the  islands. 

Pomare  punished  the  inhabitants  of  Pare  for  the  outrage  they 
had  committed,  who,  in  retaliation,  declared  war  against  him. 
The  missionaries,  however,  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  con- 
flict. They  experienced  also  about  this  time  an  internal  trial 
in  the  determination  of  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
marry  a  native  woman.  He  was  ultimately  separated  from  their 
communion,  and  in  fact  from  their  society,  but  continued  to 
maintain  family  prayer  and  to  attend  christian  worship  till  hii 
death  in  November,  1799.  Mr.  Harris  went  to  England,  and 
his  place  was  speedily  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  the  brethren 
were  now  indulging  the  hope  of  a  second  ^dsit  from  the  Duft 
when  on  the  arrival  of  the  Albion,  they  learned  the  sad  disaster 
which  had  occurred.  By  the  same  vessel,  the  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  sent  a  letter  and  present  to  Pomare,  which  opened 
up  a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  that  has  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1801,  the  Royal  Admiral  brought  a  fresh 
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Niipply  of  missionaries^  who  in  harmony  with  the  superior  ohjects 
^^  their  mission,  sought  to  add  to  the  productions  of  the  island, 
importing  a  quantity  of  valuable  seeds  and  firuits. 

^  '  The  arrival  of  so  large  a  number  of  fellow-labourers  enabled  the 
iouaries  to  resume  those  plans  of  operation  which  had  been  inter- 

ted  by  the  departure  of  so  many  from  the  islands.     In  the  mean- 

jpne,  some  of  those  who  had  arrived  in  the  ship  Duff,  had  made  such 
K^ficiency  in  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  address  the  natives  without 
^  interpreter  on  the  great  subjects  of  religion ;  and  in  the  forenoon  of 
i^  Lord's  day,  August  16th,  this  year,  Mr.  Nott  preached  to  between 
■^Pty  and  fifty  natives,  assembled  by  invitation  in  the  large  room  of  the 
iSssion-house,  in  which  the  missionaries  were  accustomed  to  hold  their 
fc^etings  for  religious  worship.  The  natives  behaved  with  great  pro- 
c^ety,  and  listened  with  attention  to  tins  the  first  discourse  ever  deh« 
&red  by  a  christian  teacher  in  their  own  language  And  he  who  was 
^ns  first  enabled  to  make  known  to  the  Tahitians  the  glad  tidings  of 
Bilvation,  is  honoured  to  be  one  of  the  last  so  employed,  having  survived 
^  the  islands,  with  one  exception,*  all  those  who  arrived  at  the  same 
bne  with  himself,  and  still  preaching  the  same  glorious  gospel  which  he 
Srst  attempted,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Few  among  modem  mis- 
sionaries have  been  privileged  to  preach  to  any  people  for  an  equal  length 
of  time,  while  many,  very  many,  have  finished  their  labours  with  their 
lives,  before  being  fully  qualified  even  to  commence  this  great  duty  of 
missionary  life. 

*  A  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr.  Jefferson  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
he  native  language,  and  others  subsequently  engaged  in  this  important 
lepartment  of  missionary  labour.  With  their  ability  their  desire  inc- 
reased to.  make  the  great  objects  of  their  mission  known  as  extensively 
s  possible  among  the  people,  and  for  this  purpose,  very  soon  after  they 
e^n  to  preach  to  the  people  at  their  own  station,  they  went  on  the 
abbath-day  to  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  same  purpose. — 
p.  142,  143. 

The  chapter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  proceeds  to  give 
a  account  of  a  war  between  the  king  and  the  insurgent  people 
f  Atehuru,  which  occasioned  great  devastation,  and  exhibited 
t  once  the  idolatrous  and  savage  dispositions  of  the  people  and 
f  Pomare,  and  exposed  the  missionaries  to  considerable  danger, 
'hey  at  length  deemed  it  needful  to  obtain  some  gunpowder 
ad  a  few  muskets.  But  they  suffered  greatly  at  this  time  from 
arious  causes,  and  not  a  little  from  deficiency  of  food,  occasioned 
y  the  neglect  of  cultivation  and  the  desolations  of  war.  In 
he  midst,  however,  of  sufiFering  and  danger,  they  ceased  not  to 
reach  and  keep  in  view  the  great  object  of  their  mission.  They 
rere  also  very  useful  to  the  natives  from  the  medical  know- 
3dge  which  they  possessed,  and  in  consequence  obtained  much 

♦  Rev.  W.  Henry. 
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influence ;  but  in  relation  to  Christianity,  the  peojple,  as  well  as 
Pomare  himself,  continued  to  manifest  extreme  insensibility  and 
inaptitude  to  receive  even  the  plainest  truths.  The  island  ap- 
peared also  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  depopulation,  arising  from 
the  united  influence  of  superstition  and  sanguinary  contests.  In 
1803  Pomare  died,  leaving  the  government  to  his  son,  who  as- 
sumed Ids  name :  but  although  he  manifested  greater  concern 
than  previously  for  the  safety  of  the  missionaries,  his  devoted- 
ness  to  the  superstitions  of  lus  country  increased. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  that  the  mission- 
aries overcame  the  diflficulties  of  the  language,  nor  must  we  feel 
surprised  at  this,  when  we  take  into  account  the  extreme  disad- 
vantages attendant  upon  their  early  settlement.  They  also  endea- 
voured to  teach  the  children  by  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and 
were  not  without  hope  of  having  accomplished  some  good.  It  was, 
however,  doubtful,  and  one  of  their  nmnber  wrote,  'No  success 
has  attended  our  labours,  so  as  to  terminate  in  the  conversion 
of  any :  and  there  is  no  apparent  desire  after  instruction  in  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  gospel.     The  news  of  salvation  is  an  idle 
tale  to  them ;  and  though  they  are  visited  as  a  nation  with  sore 
afflictions,  they  still  reject  and  despise  our  message.^     In  con- 
sequence of  a  new  war  arising,  the  missionaries  were  not  only 
exposed  to  hazard,  but  the  rebels,  after  defeating  the  king  and 
plundering  the  districts  of  Matavai  and  Pare,  ransacked  and 
burnt  the  houses  of  the  missionaries,  and  destroyed  their  pro- 
perty.    They  now  doubted  the  propriety  of  attempting  longer 
to  remain  in  such  hopeless  circumstances,  and  accor£ngly  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1809,  they  aU  departed  to  New  South 
Wales,  excepting  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hayward,  who  remiained^  the 
former  at  Eimeo,  and  the  latter  at  Huahine. 

'  To  all  human  appearance  the  Tahitian  mission  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  attempt  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  an  idola- 
trous and  savage  nation  had  been  made,  perseveringly  and  ftdthfully 
made,  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  had  failed.  The  opinions  of  many 
as  to  the  injudicious  selection  of  the  field,  and  the  inutility  of  expending 
upon  it  the  resources  of  the  church,  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
events  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  doom  of  the  Tahitian  race  appeared 
sealed.  And  though  He,  in  dependance  on  whose  blessing  the  attempt 
had  been  made,  and  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  had  thoughts 
of  mercy  towards  that  people  still,  the  effects  of  the  calamities  detailed 
in  the  records  of  these  years  of  trial,  and  their  disastrous  termination, 
were  deeply,  painfully,  and  universally  felt.' — p.  195. 

Without  discussing  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Tahiti  as 
the  primary  field  of  evangelical  eflForts  among  the  heathen,  we 
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may  express  our  high  opinion  of  the  prudence^  picty^  and  self- 
denying  zeal  of  most  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  natural  to  desire 
and  anticipate  success^  and  our  sentiments  are  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced considerably  by  it ;  but  while  in  this  we  realize  the 
goodness  of  God^  it  is  well  to  estimate  the  missionary  enterprise 
by  a  diflferent  standard.  While  tempted  to  invest  with  a  facti- 
tious glory  both  the  men  and  the  measures  where  a  scene  of 
labour  has  been  distinguished  by  rapid  and  general  prosperity^ 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  true  grandeur  of  missions 
lies  in  the  principle^  and  is  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances. Pro  patria  mori,  in  the  rush  of  battle^  may  satisfy 
ambition ;  but  it  is  suffering  for  Christ^s  sake^  without  human 
reward  or  renowd,  that  exhibits  Christianity. 

Several  of  the  missionaries  returned  after  a  time  to  the 
islands^  and  found  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hayward  residing  with 
the  king  at  Eimeo.  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  Tahiti 
prevented  their  resuming  their  former  station ;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Society 
Islands^  they  proposed  to  commence  a  mission  to  Raiatea^  but 
were  detained  for  several  years  in  Eimeo  by  painful  circum- 
stances. 

The  most  important  event  that  occurred,  was  the  alteration 
of  the  king^s  mind,  who  came  to  the  missionaries  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1812,  offering  himself  for  baptism,  and  declaring 
his  fixed  determination  to  cleave  to  Jehovah,  the  true  Gt)d. 
His  wishes,  though  not  immediately  gratified,  were  even- 
tually fulfilled.  Soon  after  Pomare  had  avowed  his  belief 
in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  two  chiefs  arrived  from  Tahiti, 
inviting  him  to  resume  the  government,  whither  he  proceeded 
but  failed  in  his  object;  nevertheless,  frequent  communica- 
tions from  that  island  informed  the  missionaries  of  the  rise 
there  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  disposition  to  observe 
the  Sabbath.  In  June,  1813,  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hayward^ 
in  a  visit  to  the  valley  of  Huatana  found,  to  their  inexpres- 
sible joy,  that  some  of  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  that  neigbour- 
hood  had  renounced  the  gods  of  Tahiti,  and  professed  them- 
selves followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  small  chapel,  the  first  ever 
erected  for  Christian  worship  in  Eimeo,  was  opened  in  July, 
1813;  and  on  the  following  day,  thirty  natives  declared  they 
had  renounced  the  worship  of  idols,  with  its  accompanying 
abominations.  To  these  eleven  more  were  added  in  the  ensuing 
month,  including  a  priest  of  Eimeo,  and  the  young  chief  of  that 
and  Sir  Charles  Sanders^s  Island.  These  and  similar  events 
convinced  the  missionaries  that  their  long  years  of  appa- 
rently fruitless  labour  had  not,  in  fact,  been  in  vain.  Nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  than  the  conduct  of  the  native  chris- 
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tians  at  this  time^  i^hich  formed  a  most  striking  contrast  to  their 
previous  deportment. 

The  year  1815  opened  auspiciously  on  the  missionaries,  who 
received  four  hundred  copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the   New 
Testament,  and  one  thousand  copies  of  a  small  elementary  work, 
printed  for  them  in  New  South  Wales.     The  conduct  of  Patii, 
priest  of  Papetoae,  the  district  in  which  the  mission  was  esta- 
blished, afforded  them  great  delight.     On  his  return,  one  even- 
ing, from  the  encampment  of  the  young  chief  of  Huahine,  with 
Mr.  Nott,  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  belief  in  the  truths  he  had 
heard,  and  his  resolution  to  bum  his  idols  the  following  day. 
This  he  did ;  and  the  effect  was  beneficial  on  the  minds  of  some 
who  had  been  previously  wavering.     Many,  both  in  Eimeo  and 
Tahiti,  followed  this   example,  and   demolished  the  temples. 
The  growing  numbers  of  the  christians,  however,  incensed  the 
idolators,  and  the  chiefs  of  Pare,  Matavai,  and  Apaiano,  de- 
vised a  plan  for  assassinating  in  one  night  every  christian  on 
the   island.     This  project  was  mercifully  frustrated,  and  the 
christians  escaped  to  Eimeo;   but  the  extraordinary  state  of 
affairs  in  the  islands,  the  sanguinary  contests  that  had  taken 
place  in  Tahiti,  and  the  undiminished  hatred  to  Christianity 
evinced  by  the  idolators,  induced  the  appointment  of  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.     Soon  after,  the  chiefs  of  Tahiti  invited  the 
refugees  in  Eimeo  to  return,  and  the  king  accompanied  them. 
Negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  were  apparently 
satisfactory ;  but  the  king^s  party  were  suspicious,  and  the  idola- 
tors were  urged  by  the  priests  to  attempt  the  extermination  of 
the  christians.     They  were  attacked  during  their  worship;  a 
battle  ensued,  and  the  idolators  were  victorious,  till  they  reached 
the  position  occupied  by  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo  and  Huahine,  when 
their  leader  was  slain,  and  the  christian  party  became  masters 
of  the  island.     The  mild  treatment  of  the  vanquished  greatly 
conciliated  them,  and  Pomare  was  restored  to  supreme  authority 
in  his  hereditary  dominions.     The  family  and  district  temples 
throughout  the  island  were  destroyed,  the  idols  generally  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  idolatry  was  abolished. 

*  The  entire  population  of  the  group  of  islands  in  which  the  mission 
was  established,  was  before  the  close  of  this  year  professedly  christian ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority,  they  were  such  only  in  pro- 
fession ;  the  change  with  them  had  been  rather  a  civil  revolution  than  a 
religious  conversion :  multitudes  had  but  very  imperfect  ideas  of  what 
Christianity  was ;  they  had  complied  with  the  wishes,  or  followed  the 
example  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  though  a  considerable  number  had,  from 
the  instructions  of  the  missionaries  in  previous  years,  and  from  their 
more  recent  attendance  on  the  school  at  Eimeo,  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  outlines  of  christian  truth,  but  few  were  subjects  of  that  renova- 
tion of  heart  which  constitutes  the  true  christian.     Nevertheless,  there 
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were  at  this  time  a  number  who  gave  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
experienced  the  moral  change  which  is  produced  only  by  the  regenerat- 
ing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  best  proof  of  this  was  furnished 
not  in  their  clear  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  their  zeal  to 
extend  it,  but  in  their  entirely  altered  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
confirmed  by  their  consistent  deportment  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  often  extended  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

*  But,  though  comparatively  few  were  the  subjects  of  this  entire  and 
spiritual  renovation,  the  great  national  change  was  an  incalculable  bless- 
ing to  the  people.     They  were  hberated  from  the  intellectual  bondage 
and  the  moral  debasement  of  idolatry,  from  the  tormenting  apprehen- 
sions of  malignant  spiritual  influence,  or  of  treachery  and  murder  for 
human  sacrifices,  as  well  as  from  the  despotism  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
priesthood.     The  infamous  areoi  institution  was  abolished,  infanticide 
ceased,  polygamy  was  discontinued,  and  Christian  marriage  instituted. 
All  the  humihating  prohibitions  to  which  the  female  sex  had  been  sub- 
ject ceased,  and  the  social  habits  of  the  entire  community  in  this  respect 
changed.     Intoxication,  with  few  exceptions,  ceased The  deca- 
logue was  recognized  as  the  rule  of  human  conduct ;  a  knowledge  of 
letters  esteemed  the  highest  attainment,  and  universally  desired ;  the 
true  God  acknowledged  as  the  creator,  preserver,  and  benefactor  of  all ; 
the  Sabbath-day  regarded  as  a  season  divinely  appointed  for  religious 
engagements,  and  spent  in  cessation  from  ordinary  labour,  but  occupied 
in  the  private  or  pubUc  duties  of  religion ;  new  motives  to  industry  were 
supplied ;  and  prospects  of  security  and  peace  enjoyed,  to  which  pre- 
ceding generations  had  been  strangers.  .  .  .  This  astonishing  change 
was  not  produced  or  promoted  by  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  force  of 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  who  first  received  the  gospel,  by  the 
exemplification  of  its  principles  and  tendencies  in  the  benignant  conduct 
of  its  professors,  and  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  their 
favour.     Those  who  first  embraced  it  did  so,  in  every  instance,  not  in 
compliance  with,  but  in  opposition  to  the  civil  authorities  under  which 
they  lived.     The  civil  power  was  arrayed  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the 
established  idolatries,  which  the  first  christians  renounced.     Force  was 
used,  not  in  favour  of,  but  against  Christianity,  and  employed  with  all 
the  blind  infatuation  of  idolatrous  bigotry  for  its  extinction.     Force  was 
used  by  the  christians,  but  only  as  a  last  resort,  not  to  extend  their  faith, 
but  for  self-preservation ;    and  then,  especially  in  the  proceedings  at 
Tahiti  and  Raiatea,  evidently  with  less  reUance  on  the  force  of  arms, 
than  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  protection  of  the  Almighty.'— 
pp.  223—225. 

In  1816j  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  multitudes  who  applied  for  instruction^  both  in  reli- 
gious and  civil  concerns ;  chapels  were  multiplied  in  Tahiti^  the 
sabbath  observed  throughout  the  islands,  and  four  thousand  had 
learned  to  read,  some  to  write.  Additional  missionaries  arrived 
in  1817;  Mr.  Ellis,  in  February;  Mr.  Ormond,  in  April;  and 
Messrs.  Threlkeld,  BarflF,  Williams,  Bourne,  Darling,  and  Piatt, 
with  their  wives,  in  November.     Mr.  Ellis  took  out  a  printing 
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pren.  Tbe  Vr^g  wi  mTirii  pieced  at  the  idem  of  hafin^  books 
printed  in  hit  ov^  ccKmtnr;  oompcned  the  first  pmge  of  the 
nariTe  ^pelHnr-bw^k.  and  printed  o€'  the  first  afaeet  himadf,  ob 
the  5C>lli  of  June,  1S17. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  iLe  island,  at  Papetoae,  the  minaan- 
ane«  Lad.  in  1%1I.  be^nn  to  build  a  Tes^el,  and  being  nam 
assissted  br  >Lr.  WiHijLics^  completed  and  launched  it  in 
December.  It  va»  c&lkd  the  Haveis,  and  after  convering  the 
ini»»ona7ie§  to  their  respecdre  stations,  was  preseuted  br  the 
aocietr  to  Pomare.  On  the  ISth  of  >[aT,  1818,  the  season 
vhen  the  parent  society  was  holding  its  annujJ  meetings  the 
peiople  proposed  the  formation  of  a  Tahitian  MissionarT  SocietT, 
whiich  was  acccHnplished  nnder  the  anspioes  of  Pomaie  and 
amidst  circumstances  of  great  interest.  Arrangements  were 
now  made  for  establishing  a  mission  in  the  Soeiety  Islands,  and 
serenJ  were  appointed  to  the  serrice.  The  senior  missionaries 
remained  in  liuahine^  but  Messrs.  Williams  and  Threlkeld  pro- 
ceeded to  Raiatea,  and  schools  of  instruction  were  opened  in 
both  i»land>.  In  October,  1818,  at  the  request  of  Mahine,  the 
chief,  a  Missdonarr  Society  was  formed,  comprehending  the  in- 
habitants  of  Uuahine  and  Sir  Charles  Sanders's  Island;  and  in 
September,  1819,  a  similar  institution  was  established  at 
Rjoatea.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  long  employed 
themselres  in  erecting  a  large  place  of  worship  at  Papaoa,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  king ;  and  this  immense 
building,  712  feet  long  and  54  wide,  constructed  after  the 
native  manner,  by  native  workman,  was  opened  for  worship  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1819,  when  three  of  the  missionaries,  in  three 
pulpits,  fixed  at  equal  distances,  addressed  congregations, 
amoimting  altogether  to  nearly  6,000  persons.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  sifter,  the  king  was  publicly  baptized  by  Mr.  Bicknell, 
one  of  the  senior  missionaries.  A  number  of  natives  were  also 
baptized  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  all  the  stations  in  Ta- 
hiti and  Eimeo.  In  the  Leeward,  or  Society  Islands,  the  mis- 
sionaries met  with  great  encouragement,  and  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vear  1820,  a  christian  church  was  formed  at 
every  station  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  the  missionaries  having  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  and  examina- 
tion of  those  who  were  desirous  of  becoming  members.  Large 
places  of  worship  were  opened  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  in  Hua- 
hine  and  Raiatea,  and  churches  were  formed  there.  But  Satan 
raged.  The  life  of  Mr.  Williams  was  more  than  once  endan- 
gered, and  a  conspiracy  was  detected  against  the  life  of  Pomare. 
Various  islands  now  renounced  idolatry  and  professed  the  chris- 
tian faith.  Pomare  died  on  the  7th  of  December,  1821,  at  the 
age  of  47  years. 
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Messrs.  Tyreman  and  Bennett  had  been  sent  out  at  this  time  as 
a  deputation  from  the  society,  to  visit  its  stations,  and  were  heartily 
welcomed.  The  missionaries  had  long  been  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing the  gospel  to  the  Marquesas,  the  most  easterly  group  in 
the  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Ellis  went  with  the  deputation  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  winds  forced  them  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  king  and  chiefs,  and  some 
American  missionaries.  Here  they  were  detained  four  months^ 
and  rendered  important  aid  to  the  labourers  already  in  the 
field.  At  the  close  of  1822,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ElUs,  accompanied 
by  two  native  teachers,  from  the  church  at  Huahine,  left  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  arrived  in  February,  1823.  It 
was  his  privilege  to  administer  baptism  to  the  first  convert  in 
Hawaii,  the  mother  of  the  late  king,  and  to  assist  in  instructing 
the  king  and  queen  of  these  islands,  until  their  embarkation  for 
England,  where  both  died. 

The  Hervey  and  the  Austral  islands  received  the  gospel  imder 
interesting  circumstances,  and  the  visits  of  Mr.  Williams  were 
highly  conducive  to  the  encouragement  of  the  teachers  and 
people. 

The  press  of  matter  and  the  straitness  of  our  limits  will  ren- 
der it  impracticable,  however,  to  do  more  than  indicate  general 
events  in  the  briefest  form,  and  almost  in  the  way  of  tabular 
contents. 

A  code  of  laws  had  been  framed  by  Pomare,  in  1819,  which 
was  revised  and  enlarged  in  the  parliament  or  general  assembly 
of  Tahiti  and  Eiraeo,  in  1824.  It  was  founded  on  the  laws  of 
England,  and  partook  of  the  spirit  of  just  and  free  legislation. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  South  Sea  Academy  was 
formed  at  Eimeo,  designed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
missionaries  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  islands,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsmond.  Pomare  III.  was 
crowned  as  sovereign  of  the  two  islands  in  April,  1825,  when 
the  Bible  and  the  laws  were  recognised  as  the  principle  and 
rule  by  which  the  government  should  be  administered.  The 
deputation  left  the  islands,  after  four  years  inspection,  in  June, 
without,  however,  accomplishing  so  much  good  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  residence, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
language.  Mr.  Ellis  properly  remarks,  and  it  may  serve  as 
a  lesson  for  the  future — 'if  even  only  one  individual  had 
been  sent  out  who,  instead  of  spending  a  few  weeks  at  each 
station,  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  seven  or  teii  years  in  the 
islands,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language,  and 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  principles  of  their  social  organization^  his  influence  and 
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co-operation  with  the  missionaries  would  undoubtedly  have  le- 
cured  far  more  important  advantages  to  the  mission  and  the 
nation^  without  making  heavier  demands  on  the  means  of  the 
society/  Amidst  much  general  prosperity  in  Tahiti  and  the 
neighbouring  islands^  the  churches  were  greatly  injured  by  the  in- 
temperance of  some  of  their  members.  Nevertheless^  tiiey  had 
multiplied  reasons  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  In  the 
Spring  of  1827^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams^  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pitman,  went  to  Barotonga^  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  people,  and  found  that  the  entire  population  bid 
renounced  idolatry,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction 
of  the  native  teachers,  whose  agency  had  been  more  effectiTe 
there  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  missionary  field. 

The  wonderful  success  which  had  attended  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel  at  Rarotonga,  renewed  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams 
to  convey  the  same  blessings  to  the  remoter  islands  of  the  west, 
and  he  determined  to  build  a  small  vessel,  as  the  means  of  con- 
veyance, which  he  aptly  called  ^  The  Messenger  of  Peace.'  The 
Navigators^  Islands,  or  Samoas,  became  an  object  of  early  sohci- 
tude,  and  successful  operation. 

In  1830  Mr.  Crook,  who  had  laboured  with  fidelity  in  the 
islands  since  1816,  and  at  Taiarabu  since  1823^  removed  to 
New  South  Wales.  Two  among  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Society  Islands  died  in  1831 ;  one,  the  enterprising  chief  of 
Tahaa,  who  perished  at  sea ;  the  other,  Tamatoa,  chief  of  Raia- 
tea,  who  had  been  the  earliest  of  his  countrymen  to  receive 
Christianity,  and  an  eminent  friend  of  the  mission. 

In  touching  at  Manua,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Navigators 
Islands,  the  following  interesting  fact  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Williams : — He  found  there  some  natives  of  Ravavai,  who,  driven 
out  of  their  course  in  a  voyage  to  a  neighbouring  island^  had, 
after  drifting  about  the  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  tides, 
for  nearly  three  months,  reached  Manua,  a  distance  from  home 
of  nearly  2000  miles.  The  gospel  had  been  introduced  at 
Ravavai  before  their  departure,  and  on  recovering  from  their 
exhaustion,  they  built  a  chapel  for  the  worship  of  the  true  Qodj 
and  chose  one  of  their  number  to  be  their  teacher. 

In  the  month  of  December  1835,  one  of  the  most  important 
works  to  which  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  had  been  di- 
rected, was  completed ;  namely,  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Tahitian  language,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Nott.  The  inteUi- 
gence  was  received  with  no  ordinaiy  emotions  of  gladness.  Mr. 
Nott  proceeded  to  England  to  have  it  printed,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Having  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  re-embarked  in  August^  1838, 
taking  with  him  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Tahitian  Bible, 
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ind  an  equal  number  of  New  Testaments.  Mr.  Williams  also 
jonveyed  to  Rarotonga  five  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
nent^  in  the  native  language^  which  had  been  printed  by  the 
tame  society.  The  whole  were  speedily  purchased.  Arrange- 
nents  were  also  made  by  him  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
iition  for  educating  youths  of  piety  and  ability  to  become  native 
;eachers.  It  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Buzzacott^  and 
commenced  with  eleven  pupils. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1838,  Mr.  Williams  sailed  in  the  Cam- 
len  from  Gravesend,  with  nine  missionaries,  and  reached  Tutuila^ 
n  the  Navigators^  Islands,  in  the  following  November.  The 
accompanying  missionaries  immediately  proceeded  to  the  most 
necessitous  stations,  and  Mr.  Williams,  by  the  kind  compulsion 
>f  the  natives,  took  up  his  abode  at  Fasetootai,  in  Anana. 
\,  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the  district,  in  1839,  and 
ifterwards  at  every  other  station.  Mr.  Williams  now  prepared 
:o  enter  on  the  great  work  which  had  occupied  his  attention 
Tor  years  past,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  to  the 
aumerous,  extensive  and  populous  islands  between  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  New  Holland.  At  a  general  meeting  of  native  teach- 
3rs,  twelve  were  selected  to  accompany  him,  and  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, 1839,  he  proceeded  to  Apia.  Two  days  afterwards,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Harris  and  Cunningham,  he  began  his  voyage. 
Bind  soon  reached  Botuma,  600  miles  from  Samoa.  There  he  found 
several  chiefs  willing  to  receive  teachers.  Resuming  the  voyage  to- 
wards the  New  Hebrides,  the  Camden  reached  Fatuna  on  the  17th 
of  November,  and  on  the  18th,  the  island  of  Tanna.  As  the 
chief  seemed  friendly,  three  native  teachers  were  landed,  amidst 
the  prayers  and  blessings  of  their  friends,  while  the  Camden 
proceeded  to  Dillon^s  Bay,  in  Erromauga.  Mr.  Williams, 
foUowed  by  his  brethren,  proceeded  on  shore  to  establish 
friendly  communications.  In  this  they  appeared  to  succeed, 
and  walked  along  the  beach  towards  the  interior,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  the  natives.  The  sequel  is  too  weU  known. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  this 
was  an  act  of  retaliation  for  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the 
civilized  barbarians  of  Europe.  The  Camden  was  afterwards 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  service  of  the  mission,  but  the 
Qecessity  of  a  larger  vessel  being  recently  made  known,  a  strong 
and  handsome  one,  appropriately  called  the  John  Williams,  has 
been  obtained  for  ^6237,  by  the  generous  exertions  of  the 
young.  The  Samoan  mission  was  strengthened,  in  1843,  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  began  his  labours  in  a  considera- 
ble island,  Savaii;  and  there  are  at  present  in  the  Samoan  group 
fifteen  European  missionaries  and  one  European  assistant,  with 
a  large  number  of  native  teachers. 
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'  The  press  is  in  active  operation,  and  since  its  removal  to  its  pRMii 
locality,  in  1842,  upwards  of  120,000  copies  of  small  books,  indii&g 
editions,  of  10,000  each,  of  three  of  the  gospels,  and  the  episde  totk 
Romans,  have  heen  issued,  hesides  spelling-hooks,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
islands  to  the  west.  The  entire  population  of  the  Samoas  does  not  a- 
ceed  60,000,  of  whom  hetween  40,000  and  50,000  have  renooDoei 
heathenism,  and  the  majority  of  them  profess  Christianity.  More  tbi 
25,000  are  ahle  to  read,  and  a  considerable  number  have  learned  to 
write.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  profess  Christianity  and  attoid 
the  schools,  and  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  are,  as  the  nii* 
sionaries  are  painfully  aware,  only  christians  in  name.  There  is,  at  die 
same  time,  great  cause  for  thankfulness  and  encouragement  in  the  in- 
creasing number  who  are  earnestly,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  sin- 
cerely seeking  after  instruction,  more  especially  in  those  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries have,  after  attentive  observance  and  examination,  admitted  to 
christian  fellowship,  and  who  amount  to  1680  individuals. 

'  These'form  a  most  important  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  Society's  effcHts 
in  the  South  seas,  where  between  forty  and  fifty  European  missionaries, 
assisted  by  a  goodly  number  of  native  teachers,  in  connexion  with  the 
Society,  are  labouring  in  nearly  forty  islands,  containing  upwards  of 
100,000  inhabitants.  In  thirty  islands,  idolatry,  withaU  its  attendant 
misery  and  crime,  has  been  abolished,  and  Christianity  is  professed  by 
more  than  90,000  of  their  inhabitants,  among  whom,  in  addition  to  other 
cheering  results  of  the  labours  of  nearly  fifty  years,  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  besides  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gos- 
pel, 6135  communicants  belonging  to  the  native  churches  of  the  South 
Sea  Mission. 

'  In  addition  to  the  evidence  furnished  in  these  pages,  of  the  benefits 
the  people  have  received,  their  truly  exemplary  observance  of  the  Sal>- 
bath,  the  avidity  with  which  they  have  sought,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  hold  the  sacred  scriptures,  are  satisfactory  evidences  of  the 
extent  to  which  education  has  prevailed,  and  of  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
people.  Their  numerous  and  well  built  vessels,  their  neat  and  thriving 
towns  and  villages,  their  extensive  plantations,  their  decent  and  res- 
pectable apparel,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  domestic  Hfe,  are  so  many  proofs  of  their  temporal  improvements, 
while  the  single  fact  of  the  sum  of  £525  having  been,  within  the  last  two 
years,  sent  from  Tahiti  alone,  in  payment  for  the  Bibles  and  Testaments 
forwarded  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  furnishes  most  on- 
questionable  evidence  of  the  astonishing  progress  that  must  have  bem 
made  in  civilization  and  religious  feeling,  by  a  people  who,  prior  to 
their  profession  of  Christianity,  not  thirty  years  ago,  were  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  money,  the  use  of  letters,  the  existence  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  that  ever  blessed  God  whose  will  it  reveals.* — ^pp.  396 — 8. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a  clear  and  succinct  narrative  of  the  re- 
cent transactions  at  Tahiti^  connected  with  the  aggressions  of 
the  agents  of  France.  Upon  this,  however,  we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent enter,  since  the  whole  of  these  affairs  are  likely  to  be  more 
fully  developed  in  publications  which  are  speedily  forthcoming. 
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Te  may,  therefore,  take  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  expounding 
lore  fully  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

The  last  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  chiefly  in  details 
F  the  Chinese  mission.  This  we  propose  to  consider  in  con- 
exion  with  the  second  volume,  and  in  the  mean  time  recom- 
lend  our  readers  to  refresh  themselves  with  these  pages,  which 
irnish  ample  evidence  of  the  grace  and  providence  of  God ;  of 
is  grace  in  rendering  the  labours  of  faithAil  missionaries  emi- 
ently  successful  amidst  the  most  appalling  difficulties,  and  of 
is  providence  in  overruling  what  might  appear  to  be  casual 
r  most  direful  events  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel. 

On  the  whole  we  have  been  greatly  interested,  though  pre- 
iously  familiar  with  most  of  the  more  important  facts ;  and  we 
3ok  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  issue  of 
he  remaining  portion  of  this  valuable  addition  to  missionary 
listory. 


Irt.  IX.  The  History  of  the  English  Revolution.  By  F.  E.  Dahlmann, 
late  Professor  of  History  in  tiie  University  of  Gottingen  :  translated 
from  the  German  by  H.  Evans  Lloyd.  London :  Longmans.    1844. 

Few  things  ever  afibrd  us  more  real  pleasure,  as  we  have  often 
)bserved,  than  the  opinions  of  an  eidightened  foreigner  upon 
)ur  national  history.  That  Revolution,  which  has  always  been 
:he  idol  of  whig  statesmen,  is  precisely  one  of  those  grand  cir- 
rumstances  in  civilization,  more  open  to  an  impartial  verdict 
from  mere  spectators,  than  from  ourselves,  as  being  immediately 
interested  in  it.  The  eyes  of  Englishmen  always  look  at  it 
through  the  spectacles  of  party.  Tories,  who  once  abhorred  it, 
have  at  last  come  to  fall  in  love  with  it :  no  inconsiderable 
proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  school  of  Charles  James  Fox  must 
have  vastly  overrated  its  results  in  developing  the  real  liberties 
of  mankind.  Professor  Dahlmaun  favoured  his  countrymen 
with  this  most  masterly  sketch  now  lying  on  our  table.  All 
Germany  applauded  his  labours.  The  translation  appears  to 
us  thoroughly  well  executed ;  nor  can  our  readers  better  lay  out 
half-a-guinea,  in  increasing  their  stock  of  modem  publications, 
than  by  purchasing  this  volume.  We  shall  aim  at  an  analysis 
of  its  contents  and  character,  in  order  to  see  how  they  bear 
upon  our  present  times.  Events  of  the  mightiest  import  are 
evidently  about  to  absorb  the  attention  of  Europp :  let  history 
therefore  fall  into  her  proper  place,  and  realise  the  description 
of  the  ancients,  as  philosophy  teaching  by  example* 
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Our  author,  being  no  sciolist,  is  not  afraid  to  begin  ab  initio. 
His  survey  glances  back  a  long  way  :  since  he  justly  contends, 
that  traces  of  our  Revolution  may  be  discovered  even  under  the 
Tudors,  ^  when  the  governing  power  bore  with  heavy  pressure 
upon  the  lower  classes/  The  problem  among  sovereigns  then 
was  to  depress  the  aristocracy  just  so  far,  as  that  the  crown, 
instead  of  the  coronet,  might  suck  the  sweet,  and  devour  the 
strong.  Kings  wanted  to  be  lions  before  their  fellow-creatures ; 
living  upon  the  liberties  and  property  of  the  latter,  without 
being  liable  to  the  impertinencies  of  wolves,  bears,  or  even  smaller 
monsters,  who  had  for  ages  presumed  to  demand  an  enormous 
portion  of  the  plunder  from  their  royal  lord  of  the  forest. 
These  lesser  animals  of  prey  were  of  course  rampant  at  the 
change.  Feudahsm  and  aristocracy  almost  worked  themselves 
into  patriotism,  for  fear  the  sceptre  should  bow  down  the  backs 
of  the  people.  When  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  subsided, 
England  had  begun  to  breathe.  Forests  were  disappearing 
from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  mere  breeding  of  swine 
was  giving  way  to  the  multiplication  of  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep. 
Hides  and  wool  grew  into  articles  of  commerce ;  sure  signs  that 
the  castle  of  miUtary  oppression  was  about  to  crack  in  its  foun- 
dations. Not  but  that  fiscal  exactions  still  carried  all  before 
them.  Hanseatic  merchants  overreached  regal  state-craft, 
through  a  trade  fettered  at  home  having  to  compete  with  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  repubUcs  abroad.  It  was  a  common 
saying  on  the  continent, — '  We  purchase  from  the  English  the 
fox^s  skin  for  a  penny,  and  sell  them  the  fox's  tail  for  a  florin !' 
Ships  and  man\ifactiu*es,  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  liberty,  had 
yet  to  appear.  Henry  the  Seventh,  however,  preferred  wealth 
before  arms.  He  found  the  revenues  so  dilapidated,  that  only 
£5000  a  year  could  be  claimed  as  his  legal  income :  yet  besides 
making  such  improvements  as  enabled  him  to  equaUse  receipt 
with  expenditure,  he  went  a  step  further,  and  amassed  treasure. 
No  sovereign  had  done  so  before  him,  since  William  the  Con- 
queror. His  coffers  contained  at  his  death  no  less  than  £1,800,000 
sterling !  The  enormity  of  such  an  amount  will  appear  in  its 
proper  light,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  circulating  medium 
of  that  day,  for  all  England,  did  not  reach  a  higher  sum  than 
about  £6,000,000.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  reign^ 
therefore,  he  assembled  a  parliament  but  once ;  though  he  had 
augmented  the  power  of  the  Commons,  by  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  members.  His  predilections,  in  fact,  were  rather 
with  them  than  with  the  nobility.  '  His  relentless  rigour  was 
directed  exclusively  against  the  great  men:  and  that  extra- 
ordinary tribunal,  subsequently  so  justly  detested  as  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  Henry  had  instituted  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
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judicial  authority,  was  felt  by  the  people  to  be  a  blessing.  It 
checked  the  arrogance  of  many  a  powerful  nobleman,  who  till 
then,  could  be  reached  by  no  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
because  he  was  able  to  oppose  its  execution,  not  only  by  means 
of  his  own  servants,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  dependants 
and  followers,  who  were  distinguished  by  his  badge  and  colours^ 
and  who  were  bound  to  support  him  on  every  emergency.' 
These  troops  of  private  janizaries  he  repressed  with  the  right 
hand  of  the  law.  Even  his  riches  had  been  gathered  from  those 
who  too  often  unjustly  obtained  them;  so  that  the  poorer 
classes  really  loved  his  memory.  In  one  word,  he  pared  the 
talons  of  as  cruel  an  oligarchy  as  the  world  ever  smiled  upon. 
His  measures  at  least  wore  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  the 
many,  whatever  might  have  been  their  characteristics  towards 
the  few.  Greater  freedom  began  generally  to  prevail  through- 
out daily  life.  Long  leases  of  lands  came  into  fashion.  The 
vassal  peasantry  grew  up  into  a  free  tenantry,  with  no  incon- 
siderable body  of  freeholders  amongst  them.  Population  in- 
creased both  in  town  and  country.  Philip  de  Comines  and  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  condition  of  this 
realm  over  that  of  France,  as  to  government,  food,  quietness, 
and  the  various  comforts  of  life.  Trial  by  jury  had  not  yet 
been  cowed  by  the  frowns  and  ruffles  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We 
may  discern  plainly  enough  that  transitionary  state,  during 
which  autocracy  was  waxing  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  peerage. 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  children  turned  their  attention  more 
to  the  people. 

The  ambition  of  Wolsey  helped  forward  another  step  towards 
popular  emancipation,  by  cherishing  a  royal  taste  for  expensive 
enterprises.  As  the  treasiuy  became  empty,  stem  necessity 
compelled  an  appeal  to  parliament.  Then  followed  the  Refor- 
mation, with  all  its  marvellous  changes, — the  defiance  of  Rome, 
the  divorce  of  Catharine,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and 
the  extinction  of  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  spiritual  lords : 
for  unless  Henry  had  put  down  the  mitred  abbots,  he  would 
have  never  succeeded  in  his  ultimate  measures.  Here  we  possess 
an  invaluable  precedent  for  some  of  the  organic  modifications 
which  must,  ere  long,  be  made.  Cranmer  and  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell  soon  learned  to  play  with  those  dangerous  weapons, 
which  cut  off  their  enemies,  and  then  cruelly  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  They  that  take  the  sword  of  persecution  must  ex- 
pect to  perish  by  it.  The  pope  himself,  even  in  the  most  papal 
times,  had  always  found  England  ready  to  kick  and  plunge 
against  oppression.  The  officers  and  publicans  of  his  holiness 
had  been  watched  and  checked  by  the  statutes  of  Praemunire 
from  the  days  of  Edward  Plantagenet.  Before  Wieliffe  was  ever 
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heard  of,  very  severe  punishments  awaited  any  clergyman,  who 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  invested  with  preferment  from  Rome, 
in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Cromwell  directed  his 
first  thrust  at  this  weak  place.  A  thunderbolt,  not  from  the 
Vatican,  but  from  Windsor,  alarmed  the  entire  hierarchy.  It 
was  announced,  that  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  had  touched 
the  unclean  thing,  in  having  either  directly  or  indirectly,  accep- 
ted temporalities  from  the  tiara.  In  their  alarm,  they  offered 
£100,000  to  their  sovereign  for  a  full  pardon,  which  he  refused, 
until  they  agreed  to  insert,  in  the  preamble  of  their  grant, 
clauses  acknowledging  his  highness  as  ^  the  sole  protector  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England.'  They  succeeded  in- 
deed, after  long  negociations,  in  getting  the  words  inserted, 
Quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet :  yet  nevertheless  Henry  sub- 
stantially achieved  what  his  wary  minister  had  in  view.  The 
sceptre  culminated  over  the  crosier.  Here  lay  the  cardinal 
error  of  what  was  called  the  British  reformation.  It  overthrew 
that  which  was  wrong,  without  establishing  that  which  was  right. 
It  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath.  Its  spiritual  mer- 
cies, and  ecclesiastical  freedom,  were  to  be  only  for  one  class ; 
who  were  not  to  resist  religious  tyranny,  except  when  it  threat- 
ened their  own  Benjamin's  mess.  At  the  bottom  of  that  bowl 
was  the  grand  point  at  issue — Pelf!  We  are  not  now  impugn- 
ing the  sanctity  and  sincerity  of  such  individuals  as  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  or  Hooper  and  Taylor;  but  we  are  honestly  at- 
tacking a  false  system, — that  which  pretended  to  marry  the 
church  to  the  state,  and  join  together  those  which  God  always 
intended  should  be  kept  asunder.  That  false  system  forged  a 
chain  for  conscience,  still  remaining  unbroken.  Through  its 
existence  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  these  realms  are 
marked,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  even  branded  men  !  This,  we 
know,  is  strong  and  painful  language  :  but  is  it  not  just  ?  Is 
it  not  true  ?  Let  the  meshes  of  that  curious  net  answer  the 
query,  spread  as  they  are,  with  spider-like  skill,  over  more  than 
ten  thousand  parishes,  to  gather  in  an  irreligious  tithe-revenue 
of  five  millions  sterling  per  annum  I  What  shall  we  say  to  cur 
ecclesiastical  courts,  our  church-rates,  the  air  of  arrogance 
and  domination  with  which  our  present  EstabUshment  inanlts 
all  classes  of  nonconformists  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  state 
of  spiritual  matters  in  Ireland ;  or  to  the  extraordinary  fiicts  of 
the  case  recently  revealed  in  England, — that  until  ahnost  the 
last  act  of  the  late  session,  no  catholic  coidd  possess  a  horse 
worth  more  than  five  pounds ;  or  attend  the  ceremonial  of  bis 
worship  without  accidentally  rendering  himself  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  Our  right  reverend  Bench  might 
well  demur,  as  it  did  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  London,  to 
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the  new-born  zeal  for  religious  freedom,  displayed  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It 
raised  ugly  visions  of  more  important  concessions,  at  some  future 
crisis ;  when  perhaps  a  bolder  premier  than  Earl  Grey,  may 
thunder  in  the  ears  of  our  bloated  hierarchy,  '  Set  thy  house  in 
order,  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live  !^  Every  right  minded 
liberal  will  concur  with  Professor  Dahlmann^s  calm,  but  irre- 
fragable statement,  that  ^  to  this  day  the  Church  of  England 
has  not  recovered  from  the  stigma,  which  inevitably  attaches 
to  any  change  proceeding  from  external  motives,  and  not  from 
internal  conviction/ 

Among  the  more  unhappy  results  springing  out  of  the  pro- 
testant  union  between  church  and  state,  was  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  to  the  crown.     Cromwell  and  Cranmer  were 
both  equally  guilty  in  this  respect.     The  former  dared  to  call 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  image  of  God :  the  latter  implied  an  ap- 
proval of  such  blasphemy,  in  considering  disobedience  to  his 
earthly  sovereign  identical  with  rebellion  against  the  Most  High ! 
He  argued  down  the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More  with  the 
monstrous  proposition,  that  conscience  was  to  give  way  to  the 
royal  will,  when  that  will  was  fully  declared !     The  horrible 
maxim.  Quod  principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem,  became  at  once 
the  motto  of  loyalty.     Anglican  episcopacy  had  embarked  in 
the  same  boat  with  the  Blue  Beard  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  so 
that  there  was  no  other  course  open  for  it,  than  to  seek  the 
favour  of  its  new  head,  and  live  upon  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
Hence  it  attempted  to  enervate  and  enslave  the  national  mind 
accordingly,     A  monarch,  who  had  decapitated  or  divorced  his 
wives,  and  consigned  some  of  his  most  virtuous  subjects  to  the 
flames,  was  held  up  before  his  people,  as  surrounded  by  all  that 
was  holy;  as  the  patron  and  prince  of  the  new  purified  religion; 
as  associated  with  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  as  a  soUtary  bul- 
wark against  the  Pope  of  Rome.     His  parliaments  always  ad- 
dressed him  with  the  most  fulsome  adulation ;    assuring  him 
that  he  was  a  Solomon  in  wisdom,  a  Samson  in  strength,  and 
an  Absalom  in  personal  beauty  !     The  kingdom,  in  one  word, 
only  partially  enlightened,  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  just  as  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  commanded.      The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  secular  minister,  were,  from  necessity,  one 
in  heart  and  soul  and   spirit.     The  House  of  Commons  was 
even  induced  to  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce,  that  royal  proclama- 
tions, issued  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  shoidd  have  the 
same  force  as  acts  of  the  legislature !     Thus,  through  a  virtual 
suicide  of  its  rightful  powers  and  privileges,  this  body,  with  its 
own  hands,  set  up  a  ladder  for  kings  to  mount  upon  to  the  sum- 
mit of  their  ambition ;  whilst  religion  abdicated  her  functions 
Vol.  XVI.  s  s 


aa  liie  vurr^i  Drjenii  ot  'liv-j.  intMnm.  zo  ^TidAmtf*  resal  pride,  ind 
par-iier  '.:  x-*  tstit^i*!!  pr^risriiLv^a.  Wao,  there&^ey  can  woiukr 
at  :ht*  a.iriicr  :t  ^iiii  ^-.n  Arru'iei  nserrji^  to  himseif  xasiyarrr 
for  -T. Aii .  r.  I  ^£Lj  'ibjiz.x^  m  in:}  eccieaniitiLcal  reenlaciofu  whidi 
he  m:;jiiz  riiiiii  zz.  E^-irr  TTiescou  mmed  and  hinged  upon 
hw  <iiCir«:iiia4:'^ .  H.^  leisvine  m  enormoca  azLti-clirut  in  tike 
ht»iru  ^en.^  ..t  'iie  cL-rV'^Laiicc:*.  He  combined  «acerdoc&l  pro- 
fti;ra«:7  Tr.tii  imperju  liceTitii:ii:»ni»»s.  Sardanapahw^  N&o.,  and 
she  paci^A  Aleianiitrr  "w^ere  all  ^ninaieii  up  tocetiier-  and  sealed 
api,n  tiie  ''.Lrrriie  or  Enirland.  CrannLer  mnat  often  hare  sodeied 
from  pa^pitA-t:oa  •:■!  the  hear:.  Jio^  herore  the  reign  of  ifarr. 
EfivxT'i  thr:  SLith  a^ordeii  a  haicyon  mreival,  dnring  which  the 
k»v<:r  honAH  Tenrorer:  to  rea:$aert  ita  libertiea,  io  that  the  statute 
about  rojal  prociaznariocu  wa^  revoked,  beside  manj  simifair 
one>t,  to  the  tran*ient  jov  ot  all  men.  Meanwhile,  our  anthor 
calculates  that  at  the  death  of  Henrr  the  EiAth  no  less  than 
eievrrQ.t^eifth.^  ot  the  lover  claase:}  suU  remained  Romanists* 

The  deml/*e  ot  Edward  once  more  changed  the  entire  £>ee  of 
atfain.  State  reii^onii  mav  onlv  consider  themsehrea  as  kx^ing- 
gla««f:^  in  sriided  frames,  made  to  reflect  the  external  featmes 
of  th^/i^:  who  rire^.^  hv  them.  Marr  sent  for  Gardiner  out  of  the 
ToTi-er,  and  ordered  Cranmer  to  take  his  place  there-  How  conld 
he  complain  with  any  shadow  of  consistency  r  It  was  the  royal 
will,  which  he  had  most  panctilionsly  obeyed,  nnder  ail  the  der- 
matic oaprice:^  of  her  father.  He  was  reding  as  he  had  sown : 
a  remark  which  we  must  alwavs  make  in  sorrow,  and  not  in 
an<rf;r.  Philip  of  Spain  now  appeared  in  the  firmament  of  British 
p^>litic<i — a  meteor  ominous  of  woe.  Gardiner  had  opposed  his 
marria<^c,  and  in  some  other  respects  befiriended  the  liberties  of 
hi^i  own  country :  but  bigotry  quickly  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  [iresided  in  the  court  for  trying  heretics : 

'  The  yr;ar  1 555  bc^n  with  the  blazing  of  those  fimend  piles  des- 
tined for  the  victinw  of  frantic  rehgioas  persecation.  The  noUe  finn- 
neHfi  of  many  evidenced  that  they  were  inflaenced  by  higher  objects  than 
the  emolument j«  of  the  charch.  The  conduct  of  Gardiner  was  brutal 
and  inhaman.  He  iitigmatised  as  a  crime  deserving  death,  the  prayers 
agaiijft  the  pope,  which  he  had  himself  used  daring  the  times  of  the 
tyrant  Henry.  Hut  history  must  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that 
he  s^xifi  grew  wear>'  of  pre.<*iding  in  that  dreadfid  tribunal.  Of  the  four- 
Ureii  binhops  then  in  office  in  England,  only  five  tolerated  sach  atrocities 
in  their  rc«j)cctive  dioceses  ;  and  Gardiner's  diocese  was  not  one  of  thc^ 
^vc.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  ferocious  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London. 
The  intrepid  liatimer  was  banished,  several  deposed  bishops  were  other- 
wine  punished ;  while  Archbishop  Cranmer  atoned  at  the  stake  for  his 
many  weaknesses,  arising  from  ambition  and  his  questionable  expedients 
in  promoting  the  supposed  honour  of  God.  HLs  unmanly  vsicillation 
scarcely  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  reformers  of  Elngland,  for  it  was 
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not  until  all  hope  of  pardon  was  gone,  that  his  better  self  prevailed :  he 
then  bdidly  declared  his  real  sentiments,  and  when  brought  to  the  pile, 
dauntlessly  thrust  into  the  flames  the  hand  with  which  he  had  signed 
six  several  recantations!' — pp.  71,  72. 

Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  more  favourable 
auspices  for  royalty  and  the  hierarchy :  at  least  in  the  opinions 
of  those  persons  not  gifted  with  penetration  or  long-sightedness. 
History  has  done  her  more  than  real  justice;  prompted  to  do 
so  probably  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  and  the 
general  vigour  of  her  foreign  policy.     Yet  under  her  reign, 
those  elements  were  mightily  advanced  and  quickened,  which 
generated  the  future  Revolution.     She  steadily  adhered  to  the 
church  of  England;  but  it  was  upon  hard  conditions.     Her 
acuteness  saw  through  its  inconsistency :  and  she  would  fairly 
and  shrewdly  remind  her  prelates,  that  when  they  disputed  with 
papists  they  proved  themselves  puritans,  and  when  arguing 
against  puritans,  they  demonstrated  themselves  to  be  papists, 
lliere  coidd  be  no  genuine  via  media  between  Catholicism  and 
protestantism,  such   as  Archbishop   Laud  fondly  dreamed  of 
in  his  day,  and  such  as  Puseyism  at  Oxford  fancies  it  has  now 
discovered.    Power  was  her  grand  idol.     Upon  the  secret  un- 
derstanding that  she  was  to  be  pope  as  well  as  queen  over  her 
people,  the  state  alliance  in  all  religious  matters  was  sternly 
maintained.     Archbishop  Parker  submitted  to  have  his  wife 
insulted,  and  some  suffragan  see  every  now  and  then  pillaged, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  what  his  divine  master  had  prohibited. 
Hence  storms  of  retribution  began  to  gather,  although  the  cloud 
at  first  might  be  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.     In  her  latter 
years  her  high  commission  court  inflicted  numberless  pains  and 
penalties.     She  knew  that  Rome  hated  her  person,  which  was 
bad  enough :  but  the  '  sectaries  abhorred  her  authority,'  and 
that  was  much  worse.     Non-attendance  at  church  enriched  her 
exchequer :  but  malevolence  soon  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with 
fines.    Deposition,  imprisonment,  and  exile  were  resorted  to  in 
vain.    Two  anabaptists  were  burnt  to  ashes :  yet  their  sparks 
could  not  be  trampled  out.     '  The  queen  was  indignant  when 
she  perceived  liberal  principles  evidently  taking  root  in  the 
lower  house.     In  one  session  no  less  than  seven  motions  were 
made  in  the  Commons,  of  which  the  object  was  to  carry  still 
further  the  reform  of  the  church.    This  was  treated  by  the 
ministers  as  an  infiringement  on  prerogative.    During  the  Easter 
recess  Elizabeth  summoned  Strickland,  the  mover  of  these  bills, 
before  the  council,  and  prohibited  him  from  again  appearing  in 
the  house.     Being  missed  in  his  place,  it  was  moved  that  he 
should  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence : 
for  that  he  was  not  merely  a  private  indiyidual,  but  the  rcpre- 
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sentative  of  his  constituents;  that  his  exclusion  was  an  affront 
to  tlie  country^  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
The  result  was^  that  Strickland  was  allowed  to  resume  his  seat : 
but  the  house  did  not  escape  without  a  rebuke  for  meddUng 
Avith  matters  which  were  above  its  comprehension/  Nothing, 
however,  can  withstand  the  force  of  truth:  and  her  majestr 
might  consider  herself  only  too  happy  that  external  peace  and 
tranquillity  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  throughout  her  own 
time.  What  oftcnded  her  most  in  puritanism  was^  its  mode  of 
appealing  to  private  judgment,  its  doctrine  that  the  church  alone 
is  of  God,  and  that  civil  institutions  are  the  mere  contrivances 
of  man.  She  could  listen,  nevertheless,  to  its  unhappy  sugges- 
tions for  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  Romanism.  In  the  fourteen 
years  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada^  more  than  a  hun- 
dred catholics  suffered  death  for  their  reUgion ;  besides  the  crud 
compositions,  domiciliaiy  visits,  and  corporal  punishments, 
Avhich  were  practised  almost  every  where  with  little  mercy.  It 
is  melancholy  to  find  the  venerable  Lord  Burleigh  imparting 
his  sanction  to  such  procedures;  deeming  it  su£Bcient  that 
priests  should  be  hanged,  and  humanely  recommending  that 
*thc  drawing  and  quartering  should  be  dispensed  vith!' 
Statesmen  would  seem  to  have  been  no  better  than  savages  or 
cannibals  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  credit  the  amount  of  public  execu- 
tions, which  disgraced  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  centuTT. 
Yet  thousands  were  at  length  looking  towards  a  better  system: 
since  wealth,  books,  preachers,  and  patriots^  continued  to  mul- 
tiply. 

James  the  First,  Sully  justly  remarked,  was  the  wisest  fool  in 
Europe,  lie  also  favoured  the  rolhng  rock  of  the  Revolution 
with  a  prodigious  shove.  Tractarianism  has  been  guilty  of  a 
great  omission,  in  not  canonizing  him,  as  well  as  his  still  more 
unfortunate  descendant.  He  was  the  very  prince  for  established 
churches.  Beyond  the  Tweed  he  had  been  a  presbyterian, 
soundly  flogged  into  dogmatic  theology  when  young,  and 
twaddled  into  tyranny  as  he  grew  in  years.  Episcopacy  uow 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  his  majesty  informing  his  grace 
of  Cautcr])ury  at  their  earliest  meeting,  that  he  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  his  ways  for  at  least  six  years.  The 
primate  forthwith  fell  upon  his  knees ;  and  aftcrwa^rds  aflSrmed 
in  court  and  convocation,  that  '  his  heart  melted  within  him, 
when  he  listened  to  the  discourses  of  a  king,  who  had  not  had 
his  equal  since  the  birth  of  Christ' !  There  was,  doubtless,  a 
sense  in  which  this  was  perfectly  true,  as  the  sequel  numifested. 
Many  of  the  clergy  demurred  about  oaths  and  subscriptions ; 
and  not  being  able  to  imitate  our  evangelicals,  they  resigned 
their  ))enefices.  Religious  zeal  and  spiritual  vitality  were  ebbing 
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fast  away  from  prelacy  and  passive  obedience.     The  Stuarts^ 
moreover,  were  surrounded  with  needy  harpies,  possessing  few 
other  capacities  than  those  of  snuffing  the  prey  from  afar,  and 
rushing  upon  it  with  disgustful  rapacity.     Contempt  pointed  its 
finger  towards  a  sovereign  of  uncouth  dialect^  and  undignified 
manners.     He   could  neither  eat  with   decency,   speak   with 
gracefulness,  nor  govern  with  propriety.     His  rei^  was  a 
standing  violation  of  common  sense  for  twenty  years  and  up- 
wards.    The  throne  tottered  over  an  impoverished  treasury. 
Love,   fear,   and   power,   alike   departed   from    his    tremulous 
sceptre.     Favouritism  alienated  the  nobility ;  oppression  soured 
the  commonalty.     The  church  alone  remained,  illustrating  its 
own  inherent  sycophancy,  and  that  proverb  of  the  scriptures, — 
'  He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  early  in 
the  morning,  it  shall  be  accounted  a  curse  to  him.^     James  had 
greedy  ears  for  flattery  of  the  coarsest  and  noisiest  kind.     His 
views  were  twofold, — '  how  to  get  money,  and  how  to  make 
Scotland  as  like  as  possible  to  England.'     Prelacy  was  set  up, 
for  a  transient  interval,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
platform,   for  which  Knox  had   so   diligently  laboured.     But 
poverty  it  was,  who  drew  near  to  the  modem  Solomon,  to  empty 
vials  of  wrath  over  his  devoted  family.     The  Virgin  Queen  had 
at  least  e\idenced  prudence  and  strength  of  mind.     Her  suc- 
cessor was  destitute  of  both.     He  lavished  treasure,  before  he 
obtained  it ;  so  that  even  when  taxes  were  voted,  they  were  but 
as  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  rising  to  his  thirsty  lip,  and  as  quickly 
passing  away.     Anticipation  rendered  him  a  bankrupt,  com- 
pelled to   summon  parliaments,  for   no   other  purpose,  as  it 
proved,  than   to  punish  his   pride,  and  gradually  consolidate 
public  opinion  against  regal  usurpation.     He  created  baronets, 
sold  titles,  honours,  and  offices,  continually  ^  sent  bonds  to  the 
counties  with  merely  the  privy  seal  attached   to   them,'   and 
worked  silver  mines,  returning  not  a  third  of  their  outlay ;  all 
in  vain.     Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  failed  to  restore  finances, 
where  the  disbursements  so  far  exceeded  the  receipts :  and  on 
his  death,  confusion  'worse  confounded'  become  lord  of  the 
ascendancy.     Carr  and   Buckingham   brought  a  blight   upon 
their  employers :  and  the  following  is  the  graphic  description, 
by  our  professor,  of  Francis  Bacon ; 

'  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lord-keeper,  but  lost  his  offices  on  being 
convicted  by  the  parliament  of  having  taken  bribes.  It  was  melan- 
choly to  see  so  transcendent  a  genius  entangled  in  the  most  degrading 
practices  by  an  unbounded  prodigality.  Ought  such  a  maxim  as  *  a 
good  bowler  must  have  his  knee  almost  close  to  the  ground/  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  man  like  Bacon  ?  More  constant  in  science  than  in 
combat  with  the  seductions  of  office.  Lord  Verolam  survived  only  a  few 
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years  the  downfall  of  his  greatness.  Vain  were  all  hiB  endeavours  to 
regiun  it  by  the  most  abject  humiliation ;  a  fiime,  which  spread  om 
Europe,  was  wrecked  on  a  sea,  through  whose  whirlpools  and  shallowi 
the  slight  bark  of  Buckingham  glided  with  sportive  ease/ — ^p.  136. 

Charles  the   First  at  length  succeeded  his  fitther, — 'BJbj 

Charles/  as  his  weak  parent  had  always  styled  him ;  and  that, 

too,  not  without  propriety,  since  his  notions   of  goyemment 

Avere  really  little  more  sagacious  than  those   of  a   pampered 

manikin.     His  person  alone  seemed  to  have  grown  up  to  nuu- 

hood ;  whilst  his  inheritance  comprised  three  kingdoms,  eadi 

tlireatencd  with  a  tempest.     '  Woe  unto  the  land  whose  princei 

are  children ;'  and  so  it  proved.    That  the  people  were  made 

for  kings,  and  not  kings  for  their  people,  constituted  a  msin 

article  in  the  royal  creed.    When  Laud  and    Strafford  had 

acquired  absolute  ascendancy,  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  sooner  or 

later,  became  unavoidable,   flow  could  the  countrymen  of  Pnn, 

Eliot,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  consent  tamely  to  be  slaves  ?    "Was 

the  religion  of  the  puritans  quietly  to  be  offered  up  as  an  hsio- 

caust  to  the  high  commission  court  and  the  star  chamber? 

Prynne,  at  least,  thought  otherwise  in  his  denunciatioiiB  againit 

court  pastorals   and  theatrical  masquerades.     Who   can  look 

back  u})ou  his  fearlessness  without  admiration  ? 

*  'Flic  zealous  archbishop  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  honoor 
of  God  uiid  of  the  court ;  nor  did  he  rest  till  Prynne  waa  brought 
before  the  star-chamber  as  a  calumniator  of  her  majesty.     Prynne  de- 
chired  that  he  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  the  king  and  queen,  but  it 
availed  him  nothing ;  the  court  fined  him  £3000,  ordered  him  to  be 
expelled  from  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  society  of  Lincoln's  InOi 
and  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar  ;  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory*  to  lose 
both  his  earH,  to  have  his  books  ])umt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  !     His  ears  were  cut  off ;  but  he  caoaed  them  to 
be  sewn  on   agtiin,  and  they  were  cfiectually  healed.     He  was  not 
daunted ;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  wrote  another  work,  for  whi^ 
a  similiir  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him.     Daring  the  trial*  Findu 
the  lord  chief  justice,  said,  '  I  thought  that  Mr.  Prynne  had  no  can* 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has,'  and  an  officer  in  the  court  was  ordered 
to  examine.     '  My  lords,'  exclaimed  Prynne,  '  I  pray  God  to  give  yoa 
ears  to  hear  me  !'      During  the   execution  of  die   sentence,    Prnutf 
addressed  the  crowd,  who  had  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  and  exhoited 
them,  saying,  '  Christians,  had  the  question  been  of  our  own  liberty,  ire 
should  not  l)e  here  ;'  (alluding  to  some  who  suffered  with  him,  and  dii* 
])layed  e([ual  heroism ;)  '  it  is  for  the  liberty  of  all  of  you.  that  we  hsvt 
iia/ardcd  our  own.     Watch  over  it,  1  beseech  you;  be  firm  ;  be  faithfil 
to  the  cause  of  your  (iod  and  your  country ;  otherwise,  you  and  yov 
cliildri'ii  will  be  for  ever  slaves.*     This  address  wu-s  applauded  by  the 
multitude.     The  xinum  of  reli<rii>us  and  political  liln^rty  was  theu  codm- 
'  laU (1  in  the  hearts  ot'  the  ])eople.     If  one  took  llanipden  for  a  patten. 
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and  the  other  held  up  the  example  of  Prynne,  all  were  sensible  that  both 
stood  on  the  same  foundation/ — pp.  157,  158. 

We  beg  respectfuDy  to  commend  these  touching  words  of  an 
honest  polemical  confessor  to  the  consciences  of  our  readers. 
They  seem  to  us  fraught  with  the  pathos  of  truth;  and  full  of 
the  marrow  of  that  mental  manliness  which  made  the  worthies 
of  that  day  taller  than  ourselves,  by  more  than  a  head  and 
shoulders.     Things  are  endured  now  to  which  they  would  have 
never  submitted,  could  they  but  reappear  amongst  us  with  our 
advantages,  and  amidst  the  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Charles  had  abjured  parliaments;  and  a  secular  hierarchy  was 
contemplating  the  extirpation  of  dissent  from  its  own  religious 
establishment.     Ireland  humbled  herself  under  a  lord  deputy, 
the  like  to  whom  she  had  never  seen  before ;  and  Scotland  was 
only  waiting  until  the  23rd  of  July,  1638,  when  some  women 
in  the  catbedral  at  Edinburgh  threw  their  stools  at  the  episco- 
palian clergy,  crying  out  that  'the  mass  was  returned,  and  that 
Baal  was  in  the  church  I'    From  this  tumult  began  a  series  of 
struggles,  carrying  forward  the  public  mind,  fix)m  one  violent 
or  sanguinary  scene  to  another,  in  that  Revolution,  of  which 
the  grandest  and  mightiest  results  are  yet  to  ensue.     Charias 
in  his  fatuity  asked  counsel  from  Hamilton  and  Strafford ;  the 
former  answering,  that  he  considered  the  Scotch  to  be  rebels ; 
and  the  latter,  that  'such  people  must  be  hnmght  to  their 
senses  by  whipping  V    It  was  the  old  story  cf  Behoboam  acted 
over  again  to  the  life.     Brief  sketdies  are  then  given  by  our 
author  of  the  long  padiaoient,  in  its  various   details;  more 
particularly  m&.  regard  to  Cromwell  and  the  rise  of  the  In- 
dependents.    The  closing  hours  of  John  Hampden  are  thus 
described : — 

'  He  had  been  severely  wounded  in  a  cavalry  skirmbh  near  Oxford  : 
and  was  observed  to  ride  slowly  from  the  field  before  the  engagement 
was  finished,  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his  hands  resting  upon  the 
neck  of  his  horse.  When  the  king  received  the  intelligence,  he  sent  for 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  who  happened  to  be  in  Oxford,  and  who  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  sufferer.  Charles  desired  the  Doctor  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  wounded  man,  and  to  acquaint  him,  that 
the  king  would  be  happy  to  send  him  his  own  surgeon.  He  who  had 
occasioned  so  much  mischief  might  likewise  be  able  to  do  much  good  ; 
and  the  king  entertained  hopes  that  he  might  serve  as  a  mediator. 
'  Sire,'  replied  the  doctor ;  '  I  am  not  at  all  qusdified  for  such  a  message ; 
for  as  often  as  I  have  had  any  business  with  John  Hampden,  I  have 
been  a  bird  of  ill  omen  to  him.  I  once  requested  him  to  send  persons 
in  pursuit  of  some  robbers  who  had  broken  into  my  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  my  message  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son.  At  another  time  that  I  applied  to  him,  he  learnt  at  the 
same  moment  that  his  beloved  daughter  was  dead.'     The  doctor,  not- 
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withstanding',  andertook  to  convey  the  message ;  bat  he  defared : 
Hampden  wa;«  dving  when  it  reached  him ;  two  bullets  having  brokeo 
his  shoulder-blade.  Six  days  he  lingered  in  excraciating-  pain.  When 
he  learned  who  had  inquired  after  him,  and  for  what  ultimate  object,  he 
was  violently  agitated,  and  attempted  to  speak,  bat  could  not,  and  died 
immediately  afterwards.  The  sorrowing  people  called  him  the  htber  of 
his  countrv  ;  and  even  his  enemies  confessed,  that  there  had  never  been 
a  man  in  ELngland,  who,  by  his  strength  of  mind,  and  the  spotless  int^- 
rity  of  his  disinterested  character,  had  such  a  command  over  the  wiUs  of 
others,  whether  in  peace,  or  in  the  field.  By  his  death,  the  last  hope 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  was  dispelled.* — pp.  181,  182. 

His  cousin^  Oliver  Cromwell^  might  now  feel  that  all  Englmnd 
settled  its  anticipations  upon  himself.     He  had  always  seen^ 
and  often  whispered^  that  Lord  Essex  was  cool  in  the  cause, 
looking  beyond  \ictory  to  certain  ultimate  consequences,  which 
might  possibly  compromise  the  peerage  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne.     His  celebrated  regiment  of  Ironsides  had  other  and 
simpler  views.     '  If  you  cannot  fire  your  pistol  at  the  king,  as 
well  as  at  any  other  man/  their  leader  used  to  tell  them,  '  yon 
are  not  fit  for  my  service.^     In  this  manner  fourteen  squadrons, 
or  about  a  thousand  cavalry,  had  mustered  under  his  auspices, 
— austere,  gloomy  heroes,  fidl  of  fanaticism  and  miUtarr  aitlour, 
— *  for  whom  no  discipline  was  too   severe,  no   hardship  too 
great,  and  who  deemed  no  obstacles,  presented  by  the  forms  of 
civil  society,  insurmountable ;  professing  that  they  were  willing 
to  undergo  all  for  the  sake  of  God.'     They  were,  in  fact,  picked 
men,  drawn  out  of  the  middle  classes,  the  old  yeomanry  of  the 
shires,  who  had  something  to  gain  or  lose,  and  who  understood 
the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue.     The  history 
and  destinies  of  the  commonwealth  are  well  known.     What  the 
states- general  were  in  France,  together  with  the  decapitation  of 
Louis,  and  the  subsequent  aggrandizement  of  Napoleon,  not 
omitting  cither  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  or  their  expul- 
sion in  our  own  times, — we  say,  what  all  these  events  were  to 
Europe  in  general,  or  to  one  country  of  it  in  particular,  such 
were  the  anterior  parallels  of  our  own  civil  contests  to  the  wel- 
fare and  freedom  of  the  British  islands.     We  also  go  one  step 
further,  and  are  watching  for  the  as  yet  future  catastrophe. 

General  Monk  is  justly  drawn  by  Professor  Dahlmann  as  an 
'  accomplished  prosaic  hypocrite.'  By  seeming  to  do  little  or 
nothing,  he  effected  everj^hing,  so  as  to  reseat  the  Stuarts, 
without  the  shadow  of  security  for  either  ci^il  or  religious  free- 
dom. What  are  these  to  supreme  selfishness?  No  one  could 
divine  the  motives  or  object  of  his  conduct,  until  the  critical 
moment  came.  He  was  resolved  that  no  drawback  should 
obscure  the  gratitude  he  expected  from  the  enraptured  royalists. 
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'What/  said  they,  'the  crown  offered,  and  which  is   almost 
equal  to  the  heavenly  crown,  without  conditions  !'     Such  was 
the  language  of  the  second  Charles  at  Brussels,  to  his  brother^ 
his  concubines,  and  parasites.     Prynne  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
in  vain  attempted  to  save  a  few  fragments  of  the  ark  of  the 
constitution  from  the  overwhelming  deluge  of  folly  and  loyalty. 
Monk  would  listen  to  none  but  his  own  interests.     All  sugges- 
tions beside  were  silenced  by  the  fears  at  which  he  cunningly 
hinted,  namely,  that  were  an  hour  lost,  he  should  be  unable  to 
restrain  the  soldiery ;  and  then  there  would  have  to  be  fought 
all  the  battles  of  Edgehill,  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  Dunbar, 
and  Worcester,  over  again !     The  genius  of  true  patriotism  had 
hidden  her  head  in  shame ;-  and  so  twenty-eight  more  years  of 
disgrace  and  humiliation  were  righteously  inflicted  upon  these 
kingdoms.    Yet,  meanwhile,  so  immortal  is  truth,  so  undying 
are  even  the  embers  of  liberty,  that  aristocracy  might  have  read 
its  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the  concurrent  opinions  of 
mankind.     The  ministries  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Cabal,  and 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  succession,  were  never  able  altogether  to 
prostrate  England  in  the  dust.     It  was,  indeed,  an  iron  age  of 
wicked  statesmen ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  the  following  portrait : — 

'  Among  these,  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  surpassed  all  the 
others  in  talent ;  though  small  and  frail  in  body,  he  had  a  large  and 
impetuous  spirit.  He  loved  liberty,  but  he  demanded  power  as  the  reward 
of  bis  exertions  in  its  service.     When  liberty  and  power  were  divided,  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  latter.     Thus  had  CromWell  found  him,  and  dis- 
armed his  opposition  by  giving  him  a  seat  in  his  council  of  state.  After- 
wards, Cooper  seized  the  propitious  moment,  laboured  in  secret  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  court  that 
tried  the  Regicides.     His  reward  did  not  fail  him :  he  was  appointed 
minister,  and  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  never  deserted  his  col- 
leagues, when  encroachments  were  to  be  justified.    He  cared  little  about 
religion,  but  as  a  prudent  statesman,  he  was  opposed  to  the  popish  zeal 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  his  Jesuitical  connections,  and  to  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  of  Modena.     No  sooner,  however,  had  the  king  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  mistake,  as  Shaftesbury  conceived  it  to  be,  of 
taking  from  him  the  great  seal,  than  he  gave  out  everywhere,  in  the 
metropolis,  that  his  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion  drew  on  him  the 
hatred  of  the  papists,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  House.   His  sparkling  wit,  his  sarcastic  dialectic,  converted 
the  Non-resisting  Bill  into  an  object  of  ridicule  :  he  likewise  published 
a  bitter  pamphlet,  which  the  parUament  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a 
libel.     He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  not  released,  till  he  con- 
sented, after  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  beg 
pardon  on  his  knees,  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house.     He  was  hereby 
the  more  confirmed  in.  his  determination  to  fish  in  the  stream  of  popu-* 
larity  for  the  jewel  of  power,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.     It  if 
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difficult  to  prove,  and  perhaps  not  even  probable,  that  he  forged  from 
the  beginning,  and  put  together  for  the  use  of  his  tools,  the  facts,  whid 
under  the  name  of  the  popish  plot,  have  obtained  deplorable  celebritj: 
but  it  is  certain  that  Shaftesbury,  and  no  other,  reared  this  petty 
demon,  with  truly  parental  affection,  till  it  became  such  a  fonnidabk 
monster,  as  it  afterwards  did.' — pp.  271,  272. 

It  pleases  Providence  not  seldom  to  bring  good  out  of 
evil^  and  make  the  most  flagitious  characters  BobserrB 
beneficial  purposes.  This  was  the  case  with  the  profligate 
chancellor  just  described,  as  well  as  with  his  reckleai  mas- 
ter. Charles  the  Second  was  as  madly  attached  to  tyranny, 
so  far  as  he  could  form  attachments  for  any  tlung,  as 
his  father  j  whose  bleeding  head  was  '  nowhere  more  seldom 
thought  of,  than  at  Whitehall,  where  it  had  fidlen  on  the  Kat- 
fold.^  Yet  his  very  crimes  checked  the  growth  of  practical  paa- 
sive  obedience  to  such  a  monarch :  whilst  Algernon  Sydney  and 
Lord  Russell  gave  noble  testimony  to  better  principles.  The 
dynastic  change  of  1688  was  being  prepared  for  in  a  million  of 
minds,  long  before  any  open  expression  could  be  afforded  to  the 
secret  and  cherished  anticipation.  The  violence  of  those,  who 
supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  might  and  probably  did  disgust 
many  moderate  politicians  for  a  short  interval ;  but  it  fam^ar- 
izcd  all  to  a  possible  exertion  of  parliamentary  power,  in  certain 
startling  directions,  should  the  opportunity  offer.  Tn  wn  fiu*  m 
it  did  this,  pure  primitive  toryism,  as  we  should  now  term  it, 
imbibed  a  principle  of  decay,  which  though  at  first  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, came  to  be  acknowledged  with  extveme  bitterness  after- 
wards. Indeed  by  such  various,  silent,  and  uniliiiigaiid  tskmagBif 
the  indestructibility  of  what  is  really  right  receives  iIhMtntisi^ 
even  amidst  the  apparent  triumph  of  what  is  wrong.  They  fiirm 
a  class  of  analogies  to  those  felicitous  demonstrations^  whidi 
prove  that  virtue  is  everlasting,  and  vice  mortal.  Attachment 
to  liberal  and  righteous  government  was  striking  deep  roots 
into  the  bosoms  and  resolutions  of  Englishmen,  even  when 
James  the  Second  was  assuming  the  sceptre  of  his  ancestors, 
and  endeavouring,  by  falsehood  and  artifice,  to  delude  his  fieget. 
Our  professor  has  touched  this  part  of  his  subject  with  an  im- 
partial and  able  hand.  The  king  had  rather  deeply  studied  the 
ecclesiastical  poUty  of  Richard  Hooker ;  and  always  asserted, 
that  this  famous  and  ^judicious'  divine  had,  to  say  the  lessty 
much  quickened  him  on  his  road  to  the  Vatican.  Aner  his  first 
privy  council,  he  disclosed  to  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
^  the  secret  conviction  of  his  heart,  that  the  Church  of  England 
YfTi^  fundamentally  so  allied,  yea,  so  closely  allied  to  thai  of  Rome, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  induce  the  majority  of  episcopalians  to 
make  public  profession  of  that  faith.     He  several  times  said  to 
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writes  tlie  envoy  to  his  own  aovereign,  that  the  Engliali 
lie  are  Roman  Catholics,  without  knowing  it.'  Here  was 
jecret  of  his  ecclesiastical  conduct ;  and  who  can  wonder 
superficial  mind,  like  his,  beijig  mistaken  under  the  circum- 
ces  ?  He  was  well  acqnainted  with  the  form  of  prayer 
nally  proposed  by  Sancroft  for  the  thirtieth  of  January,  and 
ied  faindy  by  the  anglican  convocation  ;  in  which  the 
fcesaion  ^f  the  royal  martyr  was  invoked  in  heaven ! 
ffell  knewTti^t  the  Church  of  England  practically  denies 
right  of  private  judgment ;  that  a  certain  presence  of  ChrH* 
le  Lord's  Supper  is  asserted  in  }icr  catechism,  and  implied 
ime  of  her  other  formularies :  that  baptismal  regeneration,  the 
tolical  succession  of  her  episcopacy,  the  power  of  the  keys 
^anting  sacerdotal  absolution,  the  sij^  of  the  cross  at 
isms,  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  even? 
tt  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  at  his  ordination,  are  ad< 
ed  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
■ns  and  homilies.  He  could  not  fail,  moreover,  to  be  aware 
in  the  school  of  Land,  Andrews,  Montague,  and  their  fel- 
,  only  a  generation  before,  a  kind  of  primacy  on  the  part  of 
le  had  been  almost,  if  not  altogether  admitted ;  their  private 
8  as  to  the  Eucharist  also  being,  tliat  it  was  in  a  certain  patris* 
ense,  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  So  that  after  all,  the  error  of 
es  the  Second,  as  to  these  matters,  was  neither  more  nor 
than  that  into  which  an  immense  portion  of  the  religious 
d  have  recently  fallen,  with  regard  to  tractarianism  or 
jyism.  His  majesty  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  anglican 
■ch  was  an  estabhahed  one :  that  whenever  he  should  tonch 
temporal  possessions,  he  would  touch  the  apple  of  her  eye : 
that,  whether  she  were  protestaut  or  catholic,  alie  was  the 
:  mistress  of  the  state,  and  would  throw  her  mantle  over 
secular  government,  wluch  would  pay  her  best,  or  in  other 
Is,  most  satisfactorily  secure  her  rank,  power,  and  revenues, 
universities,  privileges,  and  immunities.  In  the  fair  page 
istory,  the  hypocrisy  of  James,  in  saying  one  thing,  and 
ning  another,  can  never  hope  for  aught  else  than  honest 
inciation.  But  it  has  nevertheless  been,  for  many  years, 
steady  unshaken  conviction,  that  had  he  been  only  wise 
igh  to  have  refrained  from  offending  an  opulent  established 
archy,  he  might  have  ended  his  days  as  the  anointed  of 
Lord  in  London,  without  producing  that  crisis  from  whence 
)ily  sprung  the  enthronement  of  Wilham  the  Third,  Our 
ions  on  that  event  have  been  amply  developed ;  and  there- 
we  have  only  now  to  consider  how  the  contents  of  Profes- 
Dalilmnun's  most  interesting  volume  may  lead  ua  to  sundry 
ctions  upon  our  own  position  anti  affaira.     By  the  light  of 
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his  mind  thrown  backward,  we  are  fain  ourselves  to  aim  at  look- 
ing forward. 

Surely  such  may  be  deemed  the  genuine  vocation  of  a  re- 
viewer; and  one  which  indeed  has  now  grown  into  greater  import- 
ance than  ever,  from  the  new  elements  of  civilization,  which 
have  recently  made  themselves  manifest.  Society,  to  the  com- 
mon observer,  was  two  centuries  ago  a  comparatively  simple 
thing,  to  what  it  is  now.  The  whole  human  frf»r;^work,  within 
which  so  many  millions  carry  on  the  business  ^^  life,  day  by 
day,  in  all  its  different  details,  is  perpetually  getting  more  and 
more  complicated.  Government,  instead  of  being  analogous  to 
a  parent  watching  over  his  family,  upon  a  few  well  understood 
rules  of  action,  venerable  from  their  antiquity,  and  hardly  re- 
quiring memory  or  carefulness  to  observe  them,  is  now  a  ma- 
chinery like  the  appearance  of  that  mystic  vision,  which  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  beheld  by  the  river  Chebar.  It  is  a  living 
prodigy,  sleepless  and  multiform,  fiill  of  wheels,  and  wings,  and 
eyes,  with  hands  perhaps  like  those  of  a  man,  but  clothed  in 
alternate  obscurity  and  fire !  The  subjects  of  its  influence  have 
multiplied,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  beneath  dense  clouds 
of  ignorance,  with  flashes  of  portentous  excitement  hurrying 
them  hither  and  thither ;  and  without  a  sufficiency  of  either 
food  to  eat,  or  labour  to  procure  it.  Our  domestic  empire  com- 
prises two  large  islands;  with  colonies  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  wider  far  in  extent  than  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Cajsars;  knit  together  by  a  vast  marine;  and  maintained 
amidst  the  mingled  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Abroad, 
there  is  not  a  shore  where  our  language  is  not  spoken,  where  our 
sails  are  not  seen,  where  our  influence  is  not  felt.  All  India, 
from  AfFghanistan  to  Burmah,  bows  down  before  us :  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  of  Liverpool  alone  would  have  startled  the 
commercial  republics  of  the  middle  ages;  whilst  universal, 
though  most  unwilling  acquiescence,  acknowledges  in  our  grasp 
the  mighty  trident  of  the  ocean.  At  home,  the  pecuniary  income 
of  our  three  kingdoms  may  be  stated  at  a  mUlion  sterling  per 
diem  !  Our  secondary  cities  might  serve  as  capitals  for  other 
countries ;  exceeding  many  of  them  indeed,  both  in  wealth  and 
population.  What  would  Blake,  or  Cromwell,  or  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  or  the  Prince  of  Orange,  have  said  and  thought,  could 
they  but  have  contemplated  the  zenith  to  which  Great  Britain 
has  reached,  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy  and  resources? 
What  would  the  ancient  Sybarite,  or  Roman  patrician  have  felt, 
at  the  very  contemplation  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts,  enjoyed 
not  merely  by  some  favoured  child  of  fortune  here  and  there, 
but  by  myriads  and  millions  throughout  these  lands?  And  yet 
how  fearful  arc  the  shadows,  as  contrasted  with  the  lights  of 
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a  picture !     What  gaxmt  and  giant  poverty  glares  upou  the 
(Ctator  !      How  pale   and  sickly  is  the  destitution  hovering, 
die  a  plague,  over  masses  of  our  operatives  1  How  is  discontent 
"-.alking  up  and  down  our  lanes  and  streets !    How  strangely  at 
iriance  are  our  hovels  and  palaces ;  our  mansions  echoing  with 
aidnight  revela,  and  oiir  uniou-bouses  teeming  with  sorrow! 
Phat  the  poor  and  rich  have  always  been  intermingled  together, 
lire  most  fully  admit :  biit  what  has  so  complicated  the  tangled 
"^b  of  our  affaira,  in  tho  present  generation,  is  the  deepening 
Arkness  of  this  contrast.     This  we  maintain  to  be  amongst  the 
*OTel  characteristics  of  tlic  day.     In  proportion  as  the  inter- 
;yeiiiog  ranks  disappear,  between  the  highest  and  lowest  classes, 
the  seams  and  chasms  of  society  open  and  yawn.     Revolution 
looks  through  tliem.     Untold  are  the  heaps  of  riches  sparkling 
eU  around ;  but  there  are  more  tears,  more  sighs,  more  suffer- 
ings,  more   seeds   of  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of 
Uiings,  than  ever  there  were.     Like  the  valley  of  diamonds 
in  the  story  of  Sinbad  tlie  Sailor,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
strewn  with  jewels, — but  there  is  a  serpent  to  every  one  of 
them. 

Then,  again,  still  further  to  puzzle  our  calculations  as  to  the 
fature,  there  are  all  the  new  powers  of  locomotion  and  inter- 
communication ; — the  steam-engine  and  the  railway.  The 
former  of  these  alone  may  do  infinitely  more  than  gunpowder 
ever  did,  to  change  the  ivhole  natiu'e  of  war,  and  so  far  meta- 
morphose society.  The  malicious  pamphlet  of  a  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  may  be  only  a  straw  thrown  up,  just  to  ascertain  which 
way  the  wind  blows  :  but,  at  all  events,  it  points  to  what  naight 
be  done,  and  should  receive  attention  accordingly.  What, 
moreover,  are  we  to  say  to  the  long  range  and  invisible  shells  of 
the  notorious  Captain  Warner,  or  Lord  Dundonald,  or  the  late 
General  Shrapnel,  or  to  the  improved  rockets  of  Major  Samuel 
Parlby?  Yet  these  are  oiFensive  materials,  whether  for  mis- 
chief or  safety;  possessing  slight  interest,  perhaps,  compared 
with  the  inventions  of  Watts  and  Galloway.  The  steam-gun  of 
Perkins  may  sweep  away  regiments  in  succession,  mown  down 
literally  with  the  scythe  of  death ;  but  the  locomotive,  whether 
on  the  principle  of  wheels  running  over  an  iron  bar,  or  pro- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  along  an  exhausted  tube, 
tends  to  baffle  the  most  acute  philanthropist  in  attempting  to 
anticipate  its  prospective  results.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing 
to  say, — but  these  are  all  elements,  and  new  ones,  too,  which 
must  inevitably  exercise  important  influence  upon  our  future 
social  welfare.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  generation 
would  have  never  credited  predictions  of  what  we  have  lived  to 
see  realized.      Besides  which,  there  is  to  be  taken   into   the 
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account^  what  is  ratlier  too  flatteringly  described,  as  the  diAi* 
sion  of  almost  general,  if  not  universsJ  knowledge.  True,  how- 
ever, it  is  that  books  and  readers  multiply  beyond  any  limits 
which  were  formerly  dreamt  of.  Thousands  think  and  reflect 
in  these  days,  where  perhaps  only  scores  or  fifties  did,  when  the 
house  of  Hanover  began  to  reign.  The  press  has  grown  into  a 
sort  of  fourth  estate  to  the  realm.  Newspapers,  reviews,  maga- 
zines, with  every  species  of  periodical,  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  yearly,  from  the  lowliest  journal  to  the  Annual 
ilegister,  circulate  intelligence,  more  or  less  valuable,  through- 
out our  houses,  hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  The  peni^ 
postage,  when  fully  carried  out  and  perfected,  will  complete  the 
picture ;  a  measure  which  reflects  honour  upon  the  mind  which 
conceived,  and  the  ministry  which  patronized  it.  We  remember 
that  before  the  long  parUament  was  elected,  John  Hampden 
and  some  of  his  co-patriots  undertook  the  labour  of  riding  on 
horseback  through  the  principal  counties,  to  inform  the  pubUc 
generally  with  respect  to  the  crisis  then  near  at  hand.  Com- 
paring this  circumstance  with  the  operations  of  the  Anti-com- 
law  league,  we  may  conceive  some  idea  of  the  strides  which  our 
population  has  made  in  acquiring  and  concentrating  knowledge. 
Where  will  the  tory  be  found  in  a  few  years,  who  will  venture 
to  express  a  doubt,  that  in  fact  as  well  as  theory,  the  people 
alone  must  constitute  the  source  of  power?  'Hie  science  (^ 
politics  has  nevertheless  become  more  perplexing,  requiring  a 
wider  range  of  survey,  greater  acquaintance  with  details,  and 
greater  skill  in  applying  them  to  problems  of  diurnal  occur- 
rence. 

Not  only,  also,  are  there  now  new  elements  of  civilization  in 
existence,  but  the  old  ones  are  in  new  positions.  The  church 
formerly  led  the  nation ;  the  nation  must  now  lead  the  church. 
It  is  claiming  to  do  so  every  day  ;  and,  what  is  more^  it  is  act- 
ing up  to  its  claims.  That  antiquated  establishment  of  leligioiii 
which  once  propounded  from  its  pulpits  the/ure  dwino  rights  df 
kings,  and  the  duties  of  passive  obedience  from  the  people,  has 
lowered  its  tones,  and  assumed  more  moderate  and  qieciouB  lines 
of  conduct.  Not  that  its  nature  has  changed,  as  we  have  already 
intimated ;  but  what  was  admitted,  under  Henry  the  Eighth  <Mr 
Elizabeth,  is  stoutly  repudiated  and  resisted  under  Victoria.  In 
plainer  terms,  the  days  of  an  alliance  between  church  and  state 
are  numbered.  That  union  has  been  weighed,  and  found 
wanting.  No  one  of  its  pretensions  can  abide  the  balances. 
Bishops  may  fulminate  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
charges  at  their  triennial  visitations ;  but  large  sections  of  the 
laity,  to  say  the  least,  are  perceiving  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
loading  their  spiritual  leaders  'with  thick  clay/  lodging  them 
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in  castles  and  palaces ;  and  numbering  them  amongst  the  peers 
of  the  kingdom.     Haud  mmus  episcopi  sed  Barones,  was  the 
bold  declaration  of  a  prelate  under  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
reference  to  the  rank  of  himself  and  his  order,  in  the  royal 
councils.     How  much  more  thought  of,  in  our  own  day,  is  the 
temporal  privilege,  than  the  spiritual  office.     Some  opportu- 
nities have  been  of  late  afforded  us  of  observing  this;  when 
certain  right  reverend  personages,  whom  we  could  easily  name, 
have  come  into  contact  and  contrast  with  their  brethren  from 
the  colonies,  or  the  United  States  of  America.     It  must  be 
going  far  towards  breaking  the  hearts  of  Oxonians  to  notice,  as 
they  cannot  avoid  doing,  the  freedom  with  which  ecclesiastical 
usurpations  are  sifted,  overhatded,  and  ridiculed,  in  the  popular 
branch  of  our  legislature.     No  cabinet  could  now  share  the  fate 
of  that  which  Queen  Anne  dismissed,  through  any  punishment 
of  such  a  charlatan  as  Doctor  Sacheverel.    What  St.  Dunstan 
is  said  to  have  done  by  the  devil,  a  parUament  may  one  day  be 
quite  prepared  to  do  by  that  accuser  of  her  brethen, — ^the 
secular,  domineering,  hierarchy  of  England.    Yet,  surely,  this 
is  a  fresh  feature  of  the  age,  almost  as  young  as  the  Reform 
Bill.     So,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  aristocracy :  how  totally 
has  its  position  altered  in  the  body  politic.     Who  could  stand 
before  the  House  of  Lords  twenty-five  years  ago  ?    Who  held 
the  helm  of  the  nation,  when  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  remained 
premier,  and  Lord  Bexley  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, — ^neither 
having  more  ability  than  many  clerks  in  our  first-rate  mercan- 
tile  companies  ?     Who,  then,  returned,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  majority  of  members  to  the  lower  chamber?    Who 
dared  to  enunciate,  that  Gatton  and   Old  Sarum  constituted 
the  bulwarks  of  our  prosperity;  that  the  prices  of  com  must  be 
kept  at  a  starving  point,  professedly  to  maintain  our  labourers^ 
wages,  in  reahty  to  support  the  war  rentals  of  the  nobility  and 
squirearchy  ?     Who  monopolized,  without  question  or  dubiety, 
aU  the  rich  places  of  the  state, — all  the  opulent  patronage  of 
our  colonies,— all  the  fair  prizes  in  our  navy  and  army,— all  the 
fatness  and  luxury  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  ?    But  what  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.     Is  the  upper 
house  now  much  more  than  a  court  of  registration  for  acts  of 
parliament ;  still,  indeed,  endeavouring  to  hold  its  privileges  by 
the  tail,  as  gradually,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  peerages  modem 
and  ancient  are  losing  their  lustre  and  power.     Has  not  Ire- 
land, in  the  person  of  O'Connell,  appealed  to  their  fears,  and 
wrung  out  from  their  very  prejudices  a  verdict  contrary  to  what 
they  call  their  consciences,  but  which,  through  the  tone  and 
aspect  of  the  times,  they  dare  not  refuse  or  modii^  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  instance  demonstrative  oi  our  aver- 
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ment,  that  the  old  materials  in  society  are  being  moved  into 
new  places ;  so  that  wise  men  must  survey  them  under  different 
aspects  than  formerly.  The  genuine  glory  of  Great  Britain  has 
ever  been  her  middle  classes.  These,  answering  to  their  desig- 
nation, have  contributed  to  support  those  above,  while  they 
rested  upon  those  below  themselves.  Voltaire  used  to  compare 
them  to  the  best  portion  of  the  favourite  beverage  of  Aeir 
country, — the  top  of  which,  he  said,  was  all  froth,  the  bottom 
all  dregs,  but  the  centre  all  sound,  clear,  strengthening,  and 
wholesome*  Subsequently  to  his  visit  at  the  court  of  G^rge 
the  First,  our  lower  orders  much  improved ;  so  that  it  has  been 
justly  conceived,  he  would  have  given  a  very  different  account 
of  them,  had  he  been  here  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second.  From  that  period  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  mere  physical  necessities 
of  our  population  are  supposed  to  have  been  well  supplied. 
Demand  for  labour  was  steady  and  considerable :  hence  wages 
continued  good ;  and  provisions  were  generally  and  proportion- 
ably  rather  cheap  than  otherwise.  In  some  respects,  those  were 
undoubtedly  golden  days,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Malthus 
and  his  disciples.  All  candid  observers,  too,  will  admit,  that 
then  the  various  gradations  of  our  fellow  countrymen  appeared 
better  blended  together  than  is  now  the  case.  The  master, 
with  his  apprentices  and  journeymen, — the  farmer^  with  his 
family  and  husbandmen, — ^lodged  under  the  same  roof^  took 
their  meals  at  the  same  board,  mingled  in  the  same  picturesque 
rural  pastimes,  and  felt  more  perfectly,  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  one  and  the  same  community.  However,  during 
the  revolutionary  struggle  with  France  and  the  continent, 
matters  altered  under  these  heads ;  and  according  to  our 
judgment,  very  much  for  the  worse.  Cultivators  of  land  in 
the  country,  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  caught  more  or  less 
that  contagion  of  aristocracy  which  would  seem  to  be  so  in- 
digenous to  British  habits,  although  it  is  the  bane  of  our 
best  interests.  Small  capitalists  have  come  to  ape  the  exclusive 
airs  of  monied  leviathans;  the  gentry  are  imitated  by  their 
tenants,  or  the  shopocracy,  where  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
act  as  their  ancestors  did  before  them;  whilst  all  beneath  them- 
selves, from  the  artizan  to  the  peasant  and  the  pauper,  seem 
more  or  less  detruded  from  the  ground  which  they  once  occu- 
pied. Hence  have  arisen  innumerable  mutual  mistrustings,  an 
infinity  of  envyings  and  heartburnings,  which  have  made  our 
employers,  and  those  whom  they  employ,  respectively  stand 
aloof  from  each  other.  A  crowd  of  pleasurable  and  respectable 
sympathies,  which,  generations  ago,  served  to  dovetail  and  fasten 
us,  as  it  were,  into  one  moving  machine  of  life  and  energy^  are 
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reckoned  in  these  times  amongst  antiquated  and  vulgar  preju- 
dices. Refinement  may  possibly  serve  as  an  apology  for  sundry 
changes ;  yet  surely  not  for  all :  and  for  even  ameliorated  ex- 
temsd  manners^  we  may  pay  too  dear.  In  one  word^  our  middle 
and  lower  classes  have  undergone  imperceptible  yet  mighty  mo- 
difications in  their  relative  positions.  We  mean  by  impercep- 
tible, to  imply  that  the  change  has^  as  it  were^  stolen  upon  us^ 
unperceived  in  its  progress^  imtil^  from  its  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent, it  seems  almost  past  cure.  What  have  been  called  the 
foundations  of  the  social  pyramid,  no  longer  present  a  firm, 
compact,  solid  basement.  They  are  now  hollowed,  perforated, 
and  honeycombed  in  every  direction.  Combustibles,  and  all 
sorts  of  explosive  materials,  here  find  convenient  hiding  places, 
and  a  congenial  atmosphere.  Were  but  a  spark  to  ignite  the 
magazine,  British  happiness  and  prosperity  would  expire  in  the 
¥ast  chaos  of  ruin ! 

Meanwhile,  our  hungry  and  agitated  millions  hear  wondrous 
tales  about  the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  then  look  around  them 
for  the  results.  What  has  it  done  for  them  ?  They  have  no 
notion  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  a  mere  abstract  principle. 
As  plain  men,  they  point  to  plain  matters  of  fact,  just  as  they 
are.  Com,  the  staff  of  life,  is  enhanced  thirty  per  cent,  beyond 
its  natural  price ;  wages  descend  in  the  scale  through  the  weight 
of  a  daily  augmenting  population ;  taxes  ride  heavily  upon  all 
their  little  luxuries — their  tobacco,  their  tea,  their  susar,  their 
other  groceries,  and  their  beer.  Game  laws  protect  and  cover 
hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  which,  as  being  wild 
of  foot  and  wing,  might  seem  to  be  the  common  property  of  all. 
But  for  the  cotter  there  are  few  sympathies.  The  family  of  the 
country  squire,  more  especially  the  ladies,  may  perhaps  alle- 
viate, or  at  least  sooth  the  pauperism  and  sickness  of  a  single 
district  or  village ;  yet  the  great  hand  of  government,  which 
scares  them  into  external  order  and  quietude,  which  fieeces  them 
through  its  fiscal  exactions,  day  by  day,  has  for  them  nothing 
but  its  terrors.  It  points  the  poor  to  the  union  house  j  the 
vicious  to  the  stocks  and  whipping  post ;  the  criminal  to  the 
jail  and  gibbet.  It  touches  no  tender  associations  for  those  who 
are  without  rank  or  property :  it  sheds  around  no  loving  mer- 
cies for  the  destitute:  it  awakens  no  affectionate  attachment 
among  the  children  of  toil  or  sorrow.  Operatives  and  labourers, 
with  thews  and  sinews,  with  wives  and  families,  from  fireless 
hearths  and  houses,  gaze  grimly  on  the  scene.  Schools,  lec- 
tures, pamphlets,  and  newspapers — ^the  Northern  Star,  the  neigh* 
bouring  incendiarism,  which  night  after  night  has  made  the 
horizon  red  with  fiames,  all  help  to  arouse  new  and  strange 
sensations  in  their  bosoms.     '  What  part  or  lot/  they  igre  now 
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askings  ^have  we  in  this  mighty  machine  called  govenunent?' 
And  echo  answers^  None  I     They  hear  enough  about  votes^  and 
representatives^  and  liberals  or  conservatives,  especially  in  the 
ferment  of  elections^  but  what  accrues  to  them  firom  it  all  P  The 
suffrage  of  their  own  master,  a  fifty-pound  farm  holder,  they 
know  well  to  be  an  illusion ;  since  he  dare  not  resbt  his  land* 
lord :  but  where  is  the  vestige  of  a  vote  for  them  ?     They  are 
liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  militia;  they  are  bound  over  to  bear 
more  than  their  share  of  the  burdens  on  behalf  of  aocietj,  both 
pecuniary  and  personal :  but  where  are  their  own  political  rights? 
Who  labours  for  their  interests  ?    Who  is  the  champion  for  the 
prosperity  of  honest  manual  industry  ?    They  are  some  of  them 
beginning  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  yet  higher  subjects 
than  those  of  a  sublunary  world :  many  of  them  are  noncon* 
formists,  catholics — of  some  other  persuasion,  than  the  parson 
at  the  rectory,  who  pockets  the  tithes  of  the  parish.     It  has  oc- 
curred to  their  unsophisticated  judgments,  that  reUgions  mem- 
bers of  a  community  ought  only  to  be  obliged  to  pay  their  own 
minister — a  blasphemous,  radical,  and  horrible  heresy— as  they 
have  just  heard  it  described  by  three  justices  of  the  peace,  all 
themselves  clergymen  I     These,  and  a  thousand  similar  ideas, 
are  now  bein^  agitated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
realm  :  which,  when  once  thoroughly  divided  against  itself,  most 
adopt  some  new  course  of  action,  or  else  spUt  inevitably  to 
pieces. 

Hence  we  conceive,  that  organic  rather  than  dynastic  dianges 
will  be  called  for,  and  realized  too,  before  it  can  be  said  that 
within  these  lands  the  grand  revolution  is  over !  We  heartily 
pray  that  our  rulers  may  be  directed  aright,  to  concede  in  time; 
to  abandon  their  systems  of  temporary  expedients ;  to  abolish 
that  enormous  national  fraud,  under  which  the  administration 
of  society  is  carried  on,  professing  as  it  does  to  consult  the  good 
of  the  people,  whilst  it  is  in  fact  the  mere  maintenance  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  aristocracy,  which  it  has  at  heart.  Goiveni- 
ment  must  come  to  be  considered  in  tmth  what  it  is  described 
on  the  hustings,  and  in  parliament  in  theory,  a  trust  for  whidi 
all  who  administer  it  are  responsible.  An  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, with  the  ballot  for  its  safeguard,  must  be  forthwith  granted. 
If  this  be  not  done,  something  else  will  follow.  The  state,  as  to 
its  religious  affairs,  must  be  above  suspicion.  In  the  fovoarite 
metaphorical  language  of  a  certain  school  amongst  us,  it  nunst 
have  no  favourite  in  lawnsleeves,  'faring  sumptuously  eveiy 
day '/  it  must  dally  with  no  spiritual  spouse  or  sister ;  and  least 
of  all  with  a  concubine.  It  must  confine  itself  to  its  own  affairs — 
tliose  alone  which  are  secular.  Did  the  Revolution  of  1688 
declare  for  toleration  ?     Its  completion  will  be  the  utter  banish- 
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jnent  of  tbftt  term  firom  tlie  mind  of  our  legislatuie,  by  aonilii- 
lating  religious  establiahmeotsl  Did  the  expulsion  of  a  monarch, 
aiming  at  absolutism,  demonstrate  that  kings  can  have  no  right 
divine  to  goTem  wrong  ? — the  boor  is  at  hand  when  an  oligarchy 
will  have  to  learn  the  same  lesson,  and  surrender  its  manifold 
usurpations  !  Did  even  the  whiggery  of  that  age  re-introduce 
triennial  parliaments,  avow  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
rescind  extravagant  grants  from  the  crown,  and  checkmate  the 
upper  chamber  by  tacH/tg  popuW  measures  to  bills  of  supply  ? — 
the  liberalism  of  our  own  day  will  have  to  carry  out  sach  en- 
deavours, by  gradually  developing  the  sounder  elements  of  demo- 
cracy, and  effecting  institutional  reforms.  The  pressure  of  tax- 
ation must  be  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  imiuatry,  ai]ii 
placed  upon  the  back  of  property.  Trade,  and  commerce,  and 
manufactures  must  be  tteea  &om  their  fetters  and  manacles. 
The  Dagou  of  pobtical  caste  must  be  broken  into  fragments  for- 
ever; whilst  its  worshippers  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, in  the  general  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  We  are 
no  friends  to  a  republic  for  Great  Britain ;  but  let  our  imperial 
diadem  be  worn  with  simple  majesty,  as  reflecting  the  will  of 
enlightened  millions,  watched  over  by  an  united,  responsible,  and 
hereditary  monarchy.  Above  alt  things,  let  that  couise  be 
adopted,  which  will  avoid  civil  convulsions,  render  equal  justice 
to  the  three  kingdoms,  recognize  tlic;  fiilltat  rights  of  coHsciencCj 
and  secure,  throiigh  a  gracious  Providence,  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  for  the  greatest  possible  numbers.  Heii  shall  we 
say  of  suph  a  renovated  constitution^  Estq  pervettut. 


Letters  vritlen  during  a  joitntey  to  Svitzerlatti,  i»  tie  Anhamt  of  1841 . 
By  lira.  Aahton  Yatea.  2  vqls.  London  :  Doacan  snd  Malcolm. 
Tbsbm  Utters  were  mitten  by  their  dever  aothoreas  in  accordance  with 
a  promiae  nta^e  to  her  younger  children,  an  her  leaving  tlicm.  tlmt  ^he 
would  give  them  a  particular  description  of  every  place  she  visiteci. 
They  are,  however,  in  a  form  as  we  should  judge  beyond  the  reach  oj 
thoae  for  whom  they  were  originally  intended,  end  we  are  glad  tu  meet 
with  them  in  a  more  apfuropriate  and  wider  circulatioa.  Their  i^tyle 
is  graceful  and  sprightly,  occasionally,  perhaps,  assuraing  too  much  o' 
au^ority,  an  error  into  which,  from  the  first  object  of  their  com 
poeitioa,  the  writer  was  liable  to  fall.  They  consist  of  descriptivi 
and  hiBtorical  noticea  at  the  placea  visited,  sad  these  are  the  mos 
intereating  spots  of  Switzerland.  Ldkea,  mountains,  floods,  gla- 
ciers, meadswp,  and  gardeits,  thai  become  ia  turn  the  subjects  uf 
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authoress's  observations,  and  are  vividly  pourtrayed  to  the  reader ;  while 
now  in  a  grave,  and  oftener  in  a  playful  humour/  are  interspersed  remarks 
on  manners,  literature,  or  politics.  The  authority  on  which  Mrs.  Yates 
depends,  in  her  account  of  the  places  through  which  she  passed,  is 
Vieusseux's  History  of  Switzerland,  a  volume  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  which  was  her  companioo 
and  guide  in  her  historical  researches  during  her  travels.  Hie  ease  and 
frankness  of  the  style  of  these  volumes  betrays  the  writer  sometiiiies 
into  a  degree  of  flippancy  and  carelessness.  In  a  mass  of  opinions  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  such  as  are  here  assembled,  it  would  be  strange  if 
all  were  sound  and  true.  We  have  no  wish  to  make  her  an  ofiender  for 
a  word,  but  we  have  been  pained  by  the  manner  in  which  she  sometimes 
treats  questions  of  the  gravest  importance  in  religion  and  morality.  The 
distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue  do  not  arise  from  the  fluctoating 
opinion  of  human  society,  whether  in  its  highest  or  lowest  grade,  bat 
from  the  will  of  an  immutable  Grod  It  is  dangerous  to  call  evil  good, 
or  good  evil,  or  by  any  indiscriminate  use  of  language  to  hide  homan 
guilt.  In  the  remarks  which  Mrs.  Yates,  in  page  75,  of  her  first  vo- 
lume, has  seen  fit  to  make  concerning  the  birth  of  Erasmus,  reflectian 
will  point  out  to  her  much  that  is  inappropriate  for  the  pemsal  of  her 
younger  children,  in  relation  to  whom  her  maternal  solicitude  will  lead  her 
to  desire  that  they  should  be  fortified  against  the  temptations  of  Ufe  by 
some  firmer  principles  of  morality  than  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  and 
opinions  of  fashionable  society.  We  thank  her  for  her  dleyer  and  in- 
teresting description  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  country. 


Kendan,  Volks-und  Religionsges  chichte  IsraeVs,  Von  C&sar  van  Lengerie, 
Dr,  der  Theologie  and  Philosophie,  ordentlichem  Professor  an  der 
AlbertttS'Universitdt  zu  Kdnigsberg,  Canaan:  or  the  noHomal  and 
religious  History  of  Israel.  By  Caesar  von  Lengerke,  &c.  Konigs- 
berg.     1844.     Boontrager.     London:  Nutt. 

Lbngbrke  is  a  name  well  known  to  Hebrew  philologists  and  biUical 
critics.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  connect  the  external  history  of 
the  Jews  with  their  internal  character  as  a  people ;  and,  thereby,  to  re- 
present the  progressive  developement  of  their  political  influence,  and  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  their  religious  sentiments.  The  author  connects 
the  internal  character  of  the  Jewish  people  with  their  external  history, 
because,  as  he  very  properly  remarks,  '  with  every  great  step  in  the 
march  of  their  outward  history,  there  was  always  a  corresponding  deve- 
lopement of  their  religion,'  or,  as  English  theologians  would  say»  of  thit 
theocracy. 

The  lustory  of  the  Jews  is  a  field,  in  which  many  of  the  Gennan 
critics  have  laboured  with  great  assiduity  and  immense  learning.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  has  happened  that,  where  learning  has 
abounded,  there  infidelity  has  much  more  abounded.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  De  Wette's  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  History 
of  Israel ;  with  Von  Bohlen's  Commentary  on  Genesis ;  with  Vatke's 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  with  Professor  Leo's  Jewish 
History.     Leo,  indeed,  after  he  had  published  his  work,  changed 
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views  of  the  prindples  of  criticiBm,  which  should  be  apphed  to  the  Theo- 
cracy, and,  in  coiuequeace,  recalled  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  and 
issued  another  on  more  correct  principles.  We  should  be  happy  if, 
upon  farther  consideration.  Von  Lengerke  were  to  do  the  same ;  for  we 
are  pained  to  find  that,  amid  all  his  learned  and  critical  inyestigatioofl, 
he  rarely,  or  never,  misaes  an  opportunity  of  attftcking  aome  of  tiie 
positions  of  Revelation. 

VoD  Lengerke  must  have  entered  on  this  work  com  amore ;  for  what 
lies  before  oa  is  only  the  '  Erster  Theil,'  the  '  first  part,'  of  this  literary 
enterprise;  and  this  first  part  has  710  closely  printed  pages  of  the  work. 
besides  cxzivi.  pa^s  of  introduction.  This  first  part  pursues  the  history 
of  Israel  up  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  It  contains  i — I.  The  views  which 
the  Israelites  held  about  the  creation  of  the  world.  11.  A  description 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  III.  The  character  of  ite  inhabitants.  IV.  The 
emigration  of  the  Hebrews  into  Canaan,  and  the  age  of  the  patriarchs. 
V.  The  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  their  Exodns,  and  their  joum^  to 
Sinai.  VI.  The  founding  of  the  community  at  Sinai.  VII.  Israu  on 
the  Plains  of  Moab.  VIII.  The  conquest  and  distribation  of  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

These  chapters  abound  with  learned  and  useful  criticism,  and  with 
very  important  and  thrilling  informatton.  As  the  theological  student 
travels  with  the  author  through  this  wilderness  of  learning,  he  will  often 
feel  that  he  is  in  company  with  one  of '  the  mixed  multitude  '  who  went 
forth  with  Israel,  and  not  with  one  of  the  chosen  tribes.  In  his  travels, 
if  be  seeks  from  this  author,  topogr^hical,  historical,  and  philological 
information,  he  will  obtain  it  in  abundance ;  but  he  must  be  prepared  to 
expect,  on  his  journey,  some  of  the  bitter  waters,  the  fiery  serpenta,  the 
Moabitish  syrens,  and  the  crafty  Gibeonitea,  which  belong  to  the  various 
regions  of  rationalistic  infidelity. 

The  '  introduction '  consists  of  five  learned  sections  on  the  following 
subjects: — 1,  On  tradition  and  myth.  2.  On  the  antiquity  of  Hebrew 
writing  and  historical  writing.  3.  A  survey  of  the  hiatorical  books  in 
the  canon  and  the  apocrypha.  4.  A  view  of  other  sources  and  means 
of  history.  5.  An  examination  of  individual  historical  works  in  the 
canon.  For  learning,  criticism,  and  neology,  these  sections  have  much 
the  same  character  as  the  chapters  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Amid  all  the  stupendous  productions  of  rationalistic  learning,  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  neology  is  on  the  wane  in  Germiuiy ;  and  that  the 
students  and  candidates,  who  are  in  fnvour  of  the  school  of  Spener, 
Francke,  and  Tholuck,  are  very  decidedly  on  the  increase.  The  ponde- 
rous tomes,  crammed  with  teaming  and  infidelity,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  rationalists  will,  ere  long,  form  gbod  maga^ea  to  those 
who  will  go  to  them,  for  criticisms  in  language  and  geography,  but  to  the 
scriptures,  for  theology  and  heavenly  wisdom. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra   and  Theological  Revieio.      Conducted  by  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards and  E.  A.  Park,  Professors  nt  Andover,  with  the  special  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Professor  Stuart.      Nob.  I  and  2. 
Wiley  and  Putnkon.     1844. 
Thb  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  properly  a  coatinuation  of  the  first  four  volumes 
of  the  American  Biblical  RepoMtory,  edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.     These 
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volumes,  which  are  now  heg^inniDg  to  be  scarce,  are  strictly  biblical,  oqb- 
sisting  of  onginal  articles  and  transktiooa  of  German  essaya,  likdj  to 
be  of  permanent  value,  and  abiding  interest*  Not  long  after  hb  relm 
to  his  native  land.  Professor  Robinson  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idei 
of  conunencing  a  similar  pubUcation ;  eapeoially  as  the  Biblical  R^oa- 
tory  had  gradually  assumed  a  difierent  character  from  that  whidi  i 
originally  bore.  Three  numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  were  aeooii- 
ingly  published  under  his  editorship,  consisting  diiefly  of  geogr^hiod 
articles,  in  oontiouation  and  correction  of  his  reseandiea  in  Paltstian 
But  in  variety  and  interest  they  were  greatly  deficient.  Indeed  then  it 
little  life  or  vivacity  in  Professor  Robinson's  compoaition.  Tliene  is  sa 
air  of  dryness  about  it  that  renders  it  dnll  even  to  hiblinl  readen.  ffii 
style  has  no  warmth. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,  is  a  new  wmm  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  conducted  by  Prc^eseora  Edwarde  and  Ptok.  Two 
numbers  of  it  are  before  us,  which,  in  variety  of  topioa,  vivacity,  mi 
value,  are  much  superior  to  their  predecessors.  The  chief  defect  that 
attaches  to  them  is  the  limited  circle  within  which  the  contents  seem  to 
move.  Halle  in  Germany,  and  Andover  in  America,  are  the  placet 
mainly  pourtrayed  in  their  theological  literature.  Why  do  not  the  edhors 
give  information  as  to  the  books  and  men  of  other  Eqiopean  universities, 
such  as  Berlin,  Basel,  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg  ?  Why  is  Engiand  entirely 
neglected  ?  In  this  respect  we  are  constrained  to  oensure  the  nanow- 
ness  of  the  range  which  the  editors  have  hitherto  taken.  Beaidaa,  their 
information  is  not  the  most  recent.  Thus,  in  the  article  pnUisbed  from 
Professor  Tholuck's  manuscripts,  the  information  is  not  brooght  down 
by  the  translator  to  the  present  time.  Were  it  deaiFable*  it  nii|||^  be 
easily  shewn  what  important  books  and  treatises  are  omittod.  80  alss 
in  otiier  papers  and  reviews.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  '  there  is  no  good 
Lexicon  even  of  classical  Greek.'  Here  the  writer  is  qpdte  ignonat  of 
Pape's  Handworterbuch  der  Griecbischen  Spradie,  in  dm  IWlndsn,  8fO. 
Braunschweig,  1842  and  1B43,  which  is  both  the  latest  and  thebeiL 
It  is  rather  unifiair  towards  England  to  dbmissl4dde)l  and  Bootl's  Gieek 
lexicon,  the  best  in  this  country,  with  the  remark*  thai  ita  price  puis  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  American  students,  '  We  are  Wii  acquainted  wjdi 
the  new  Greek  and  English  lexicon  by  liddell  and  Soott  of  the  Uaiivsr- 
sity  of  Oxford.'  And  why  is  not  a  reviewer,  who  talka  and  vrriUi  to 
confidently  about  Greek  lexicons,  acquainted  with  it.  His  te^p^ 
ranee  is  culpable.  Had  the  dictionary  in  question  been  pradaiflM  ia 
America,  it  would  have  been  immediatdy  lauded  as  the  best  of  alL  We 
advise  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  to  look  more  abroad  in  their 
surveys  of  literature  and  religion  ;  and,  perhaps,  England  may  present 
something  worthy  of  their  notice. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  two  numbers  already  pubUsbed  are;  tibe 
aspect  of  Uteratiire  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Europe ;  a 
Life  of  Aristotle ;  Interpretation  of  the  Number  666  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
the  Structure  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  an  original  and  abfe 
Essay ;  the  imprecations  in  the  Scriptures ;  an  investigaticm  of  the  q[ne8- 
tion  respecting  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  an 
Inquiry  respecting  the  Ascension  of  Christ ;  Theological  EncydopKdias 
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and  Methodolo^ ;  the  early  History  of  Monasticidm  ;  and  the  expiatory 
Sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  their  relation  to  the  one  Sacri- 
fice on  Golgotha.  In  the  review  of  Coleman's  Church  without  a  Pre- 
late, there  is  much  that  is  objectionahle.  The  American  divines  in 
general,  entertain  lax,  unsettled,  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  diurch 
poUty.     They  should  team  the  entire  subject. 

The  articles,  as  is  natural,  possess  various  degrees  <^  merit,  but  all 
are  more  or  less  valuable,  while  a  few  are  extremely  opportune  at  the 
present  day;  such  as,  the  elaborate  examination,  historical^  patristic, 
and  exegetical,  of  the  words  descriptive  of  the  Lord's  Suppef ;  .and  ^ 
brief  account  of  early  monasticism.  Ail  are  adapted  to  int^reit  inqoinng 
students,  especially  sudi  as  are  resolved  to  institute  satisfying  examina- 
tions of  the  divine  word,  and  of  those  collateral  subjects  that  throw  light 
upon  its  pages,  or  to  pursue  their  investigations  in  a  spirit  of  patient  and 
comprehensive  diligence,  aided  by  the  learning,  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  German  scholars,  until  they  shall  obtain  views  of  the  Bible 
that  bring  with  them  their  own  reward.  X. 

This  journal  is  unquestionably  the  best  Biblical  one  in  the  English 
language,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
desire,  by  studying  the  sacred  scriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
to  arrive  at  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  their  varied  ccmtents. 


ne  Anti' Monopolist,  Religious  and  Political,    Published  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.     Sold  at  36,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

Thb  whole  history  of  monopoly,  as  illustrative  of  the  selfidmess  and  cu- 
pidity of  human  nature,  forms  a  wide  field  for  philosophical  researdi. 
Perlutps  the  most  important  and  singular  phase  of  this  history  is  that 
which  is  now  seen  amongst  us.  Monop<^y  has  assumed  a  different 
form  from  that  which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts :  then,  it  was  dififused,  so  to  speak,  in  countless  streams,  and 
obstructed  even  the  minor  branches  of  trade  by  its  obnoxious  presence. 
Now,  it  is  more  concentrated  in  its  influence,  and  its  ramifications 
though  perhaps  not  less  extensive,  are  less  palpable.  The  endless  mo- 
nopolies of  former  days  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  now  reduced  to  three 
master  monopolies,. — tiie  monoply  of  bread,  the  mon<^oly  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  monopoly  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Monopoly,  however,  will  not  be  suffered  to  pursue  unresisted  and  un- 
heeded its  pernicious  course.     The  elements  of  opposition,  though  not 
yet  developed,  are  far  from  slumbering.     A  periodical  has  lately  been 
started  in  the  North  with  the  avowed  determination  of  exposing  the  in- 
sidious progress  of  the  evil,  and,  in  conformity  with  ib&  expressive  title  it 
has  assumed,  this  periodical  testifies  against  mcxiopoly  wh^ev^  it  is  de- 
tected, whether  in  the  church,  in  legislation,  or  in  ooomierce.     As  a  few 
extracts  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in 
this  quarter,  we  subjoin  a  quotation  concerning  the  worst  of  all  monopolies 
— that  of  the  Word  of  life.     The  author  brings  this  subject  before  us 
under  two  aspects,  namely,  as  a  question  of  expediency  and  as  a  question 
of  right.  W^ith  respect  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to  usurp  thjs  monopoly, 
we  find  the  following  observation. 
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Britain.  The  only  one  that  had  been  previouely  made,  proceeded  Jrom 
^1  Mr.  Thomson,  an  American,  in  the  year  1808;  but  we  believe  thatvery 
^1  few  persons  in  Ekigland  are  acqiuunted  with  it.  Under  anch  circoni' 
^  stances,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  present  translation.  It  was  muc^  re- 
,,  quired  ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  extensively  read.  Mere  English 
.  I  stadenta  of  the  Bible  will  now  have  an  opportonity  of  perusing  on  ancient 
j,  and  valuable  document  of  which  they  muy  have  frequently  heard.  Since 
^    it  has  been  quoted  by  the  Saviour  and  his  inspired  apostles,  it  is  dear  to 

many,  though  they  have  never  seen  it  presented  in  an  English  dreis. 
,         To  judge  rightly  of  th^  merits  of  this  translation,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  it  with  the  original  Greek,  not  only  in  one  or  two  hooka,  bnt  in 
all.     It  should  also  be  put  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Thomson's.     Accordmgly 
we  have  examined  both  versions  in  the  same  passages,  and  have  little 
^     nesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction  that  the  present  is  much  superior. 
,  Tliose  only  who  have  been   accustomed  to  study  the  SeptuBgint  are 

aware  of  the  difficulties  belonging  to  many  passages.  Intricate  and 
perplexed  sentences  are  by  no  means  nncommiMi.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  any  &ir  construction  on  the  original,  in  numerous 
places.  So  much  confusion  has  been  introduced,  either  by  the  mistakes 
or  ignorance  of  the  original  translators,  or  by  subsequent  errors  of  tran- 
scription, that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  render  the  now  existing  Greek 
text,  in  any  tolerable  manner,  into  English.  Bnt  the  present  translator 
has  often  and  ingeniously  succeeded.  The  language  of  his  version  is 
throoghoat  conformed  to  that  of  our  authorized  English  translation 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  far  as  the  original  Greek  seemed  to  allow.  It  is 
select,  euitahle,  and  correct.  "Hie  diction  runs  so  smoothly,  that  the 
book  reminds  the  reader  of  one  originally  written  in  our  own  language, 
rather  than  a  version  from  another  tongue.  The  idiomatic  peculiarities 
are  well  rendered.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the  best  versions  that  has 
fallen  in  our  way,  exhibiting  as  its  prominent  features,  taste,  accuracy, 
neatness,  and  fidelity.  We  thank  the  author  for  his  work ;  and  doubt 
not  that  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  student  of  sacred  literature. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  various  readings  from  the  Alexandrine 
copy  are  few  but  select — that  there  are  occasionally  marginal  renderings 
more  literal  than  those  in  the  text — that  the  verses  are  numbered  in  the 
middle  of  the  lines— and  that  the  typography  and  getting  up  of  the 
volumes  are  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  Messrs.  Bagster. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain 
Marryatt.  Two  volumes,  post  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
Captain  Marrtatt  is  too  well  known  in  the  department  of  light  lite- 
rature to  require  a  formal  in  traduction.  His  present  work,  consisting 
of  two  small  volumes,  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  our  young 
people,  and  may  be  read  by  them  without  impropriety,  or  any  fear  of 
injury.  The  moral  tone  of  the  work  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  narra- 
tive sufficiently  stirring  to  keep  alive  the  deepest  interest  in  the  juvenile 
readers.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  Captain  Manyatl 
had  kept  more  in  mind  what  was  due  to  his  own  literary  reputation. 
There  are  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness  in  the  composition  which 
ought  to  have  been  avoided,  and  the  development  of  his  story,  end  his 
Vol.  XVI.  o  u 
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sketches  of  the  character  of  the  dramatis  persotut  are  deficient  in  the  higliff 
qualities  of  his  art.  The  ordinary  machinery  of  the  novel  writer  is  too 
apparent,  and  the  history  is  in  consequence  too  far  removed  from  pn- 
babilitv  to  do  much  more  than  minister  a  momeutarv  excitement.  Uni 
is  a  great  fault  in  a  work  designed  for  the  young',  whose  imaginatiaH 
are  always  sufficiently  inclined  to  substitute  the  ideal  for  the  actnl 
world. 


77*e  Recreation.  A  Gi/t-Book  for  Young  Readers,  The  fifth  of  4e 
series.     Exlinburgh  :  J.  Menzies.     London  :  Orr  and  Co. 

This  volume  answers  well  to  its  title,  and  is  in  strict  keeping  withiti 
jiredecessors.  Our  young  readers  will  insure  both  amusement  and  in- 
formation by  its  perusal. 

Christian  Consolation,  or  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Procedure  a  Source  9f 
Comfort  to  Afflicted  Christians,  By  the  Rev.  £.  Mannering.  Seconi 
Edition.     London :  Snow. 

A  volume,  like  those  already  published  by  the  estimable  author,  benevo- 
lent in  its  design  and  spirit.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  pastonl 
admonitions  given  to  his  flock  in  former  little  works,  which  we  think 
the  present  should  have  resembled  in  size.  As  a  book  of  greater 
bulk  and  more  pretension  we  were  disappointed  in  its  contents.  Not- 
withstanding, to  a  numerous  class  it  is  likely  to  be  highly  acceptable  and 
useful.  The  author's  aim  in  its  publication  has  evidently  been  to  do 
good. 

Truth  and  Error,  or  the  Union  of  Truth  the  Destruction  of  Error,    Lon- 
don ;  Snow,     1843. 

This  volume  is  published  after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  discriminate  truth  from  error,  shewing  how  they  ming^  in 
different  propoi*tions  in  the  religious  tenets  of  all  parties.  The  task  was 
one  to  test  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  an  angel,  and  the  writer  ap- 
pears to  have  had  at  least  one  qualification  in  a  large  degree»-r-tliat  of 
christian  charitv. 


The  Writing  Desk  and  its  contents;  taken  as  a  Text  for  ike/mmiikr 
Illustration  of  many  important  Facts  in  natural  History  and  PkUosopkjf' 
By  Thomas  Griffiths. 
The  Useful  Arts  employed  in  the  Production  of  Food, 
A  History  of  the  Invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    JFVmi  the 

French  of  Eugene  Labaume,  London:  John  W.  Parker.  1844. 
THESb  three  neat  little  volumes  are  specimens  of  a  series  of  puhlicatiOPft 
which  appear  excellently  adapted  for  the  use  of  families  and  schools»  and 
for  g^eneral  circulation.  Their  introduction  into  the  circulating  or  reading 
library  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  prove  acceptable  to  a  large  number  cl 
readers,  and  gradually  to  create  a  taste  for  a  more  substantial  kmd  of 
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^  reading  thaa  t  t  of  which,  in  most  cases,  such  libraries  are  composed. 
gi{  We  have  arraiig^cd  the  three  volumes  according  to  the  order  in  which 
^  they  appeared  interesting  to  us,  and  regard  Mr.  Griffith's,  as  a  highly 
^  successful  accompUshment  of  a  difficult  task. 

A  J   Beulah,  or  the  Rest  of  Man  in  the  Rest  of  God,     By  the  Rev,  C.  J. 
Yorke,  A.M.     London  :  Nisbet. 

A  PLEASING  and  well  written  tract,  adapted  to  refresh  and  strengthen 

,   the  anxious  christian.   Mr.  Yorke's  thoughts,  and  the  manner  in  which 

*^  he  expresses  them,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to   instruct,   while   they 

^^    interest  his  readers      His  former  publications  have  been  controversial. 

^    This  is  not  so.  ^ 

Reflections  after  Reading ;  or  Sketches,  Biographical,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Historical.     By  John  Cockin.     London :  Ward.     1843. 

Mr.  Cockin  has  been  from  his  youth  in  the  habit  of  reducing  to 
writing  his  thoughts  on  various  subjects,  and  his  opinions  on  the 
-  books  which  he  has  perused.  The  papers  thus  accumulated  have 
been  looked  over,  and  portions  of  them  selected,  to  form  the  present 
volume.  It  is  a  sensible  and  well  written  production,  varying  somewhat 
in  quality  and  interest,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  essayis  were 
written,  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  In  his  political  opinions 
Mr.  Cockin  belongs  to  the  whig  school ;  in  his  ecclesiastical,  he  is  an 
intelligent  dissenter.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  so  numerous,  that 
some  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  almost  every  reader.  The 
price  which  is  marked  at  the  back  of  the  volume,  we  fear,  may  prevent 
a  sale  proportionate  to  its  merits. 

The  last  Days ;  their  near  approach,  and  perilous  character,  including  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  Seven  Vials,  the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  By  the  author  of  '  Downfall  of 
Popery.'     London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  The  author  carefully  reads  and  studies  his 
bible,  and  seeks  to  interpret  scripture  by  means  of  itself.  We  have  read 
his  work  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  think  he  has  adduced  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  many  of  his  peculiar  opinions.  The  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  demand  great  caution,  judgment,  patience,  and  skill ; 
and  in  these  the  writer  has  «hewn  himself  not  deficient.  The  following 
are  the  titles  of  the  seven  chapters  of  which  the  book  is  composed  : — 
the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet ;  the  effusion  of  the  seven  vials  ; 
the  infidel  king  of  Daniel ;  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  ;  the  great  tribu- 
lation ;  the  battle  of  Armageddon ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  publication  from  the  writer's  pen. 

Immanuel ;  or  God  with  us :  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  divinity  and  Aic- 
manity  of  our  Lord ;  as  well  as  on  his  descent  into  hell,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  second  advent.  By  Richard  Bingham,  Jun.,  M.  A« 
London:  Seeley  and  Bumside.     1843. 

An  octavo  volume,  of  four  hundred  pages^  which  is  correctly  described 
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by  itH  title.  It  ia  full  of  sound  and  scriptnnl  ini 
an  explanation  of  many  difficult  texts.  Our  fear  about  it  ha  tint  it  «1 
he  f<jund  too  elaborate  and  critical  for  general  readers,  azid  jcmwIi  foft- 
cicntly  profound  for  thoHC  who  are  well  stored  with  Biblical  mad  olkr 
learning.  Ah  an  exposition  of  important  christian  tmth,  it  is  worths  <f 
pcruHal.  The  author  i»  a  relative  of  the  compiler  of  the  Antiqcxde*  d 
the  ('hristian  Church — ^thc  celebrated  Joseph  Bingham. 

The  llintory  of  Literature ;  or  the  Rise  and  Progren  of  LgMgwuy. 
irritiny,  and  Letters,  from  the  earliest  Ages  of  Amtigwiiy  to  tk 
present  Time.    In  4  vols..  8vo.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1&43. 

TiiK  author  of  this  work  is  Sir  William  Boyd,  who  has  only  as  yet  pib- 
lishcd  oiu*.  volume,  handsomely  g^t  up,  and  whidi  is  lying  before  v. 
Whi*n  the  learned  knight  shall  have  finished  his  undertaking,  and  vill 
b<*  p^mnX  enough  to  forward  to  us  the  concluding  Tolomea,  we  promiK 
him  a  careful  perusal  of  his  pages,  with  our  candid  judgment  upon  them. 
We  niuHt,  us  a  general  rule,  decline  reviewing  ta  egiemoOt  •&  uncooi- 
pleted  tank. 
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Art.  I.  1 .  HoraeApocalypticae,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  critical 

and  historical ;  including  also  an  examination  of  the  chief  prophecies  of 

Daniel :  illustrated  by  an  Apocalyptic  Chart,  and  sundry  Engravings 

from  medals  and  other  extant  monuments  of  antiquity.     By  the  Rev. 

E  B.  Elliott,  A.M.     3  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Seeley.     J  844. 

2.  Hyponoia :  or  thoughts  on  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  book  of  Revelation,  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Parousia,  or  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  Appendix  upon  the  Man  of  Sin. 
«vo.  pp,  707.     New  York.     1844. 

3.  Wealth  the  name  and  number  of  the  Beast,  666>  in  the  book  ofReveh' 
tion.     12mo.  pp.  156.     London:  Bagster.     IS44. 

4  First  Elements  of  Sacred  Prophecy :  including  an  Examination  of 
several  recent  Expositions,  and  of  the  year  day  theory.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Birks.     12mo.  pp.  438.     London.     1843. 

5 .  The  Hierophant :  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Sacred  Spnbols  and  Prophecy  • 
Conducted  by  George  Bush,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.  288.  New  York. 
1844. 

6.  Lectures  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  By  the  Rev.  G.  Rogers.  12mo. 
pp.375.     London:  J.  Snow.     1844. 

It  is  time  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  prophetic  inter- 
pretation should  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Some  great  hermen- 
eutical  work  is  required^  which  shall  exhibit  a  solid  and  secure 
basement  to  future  labourers  in  this  department.  As  yet, 
nothing  is  definite,  firm,  or  stable.  Modem  students  of  pro- 
phecy are  generally  employed  in  building  up  systems  on  those 
ancient  foundations  which  have  begun  to  lose  the  confidence  of 
some  competent  judges.  Too  often  they  spend  their  time 
in  displacing  the  little  parts  of  other  men's  works — in  main- 
Vol.  XVI.  x  x 
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to  repeat  all  the  grounds  that  have  been  so  well  stated  by 
Maitland  and  Stuart,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  demanded  by 
the  conditions  of  complete  answers  to  Birks  and  Bush. 

There  is  one  prejudice  against  which  those  who  contend  for 
the  literal  acceptation  of  chronological  dates  in  prophecy  have 
to  struggle,  viz. — the  force  of  ancient  tradition — the  hereditary 
prejudice  in  favour  of  opinions  invested  with  the  garb  of  years. 
There  is  in  our  nature  a  strong  bias  towards  every  thing  on 
which  time  has  stamped  its  featiu'es.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
great  and  good  men  that  have  advocated  certain  sentiments,— 
of  the  learning  and  piety  by  which  they  were  adorned,  and  the 
improbability  that  so  many  could  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error.  The  shades  of  venerable  men  are  invoked — Luther  and 
the  reformers  are  appealed  to  as  resting  on  the  year-day  prin- 
ciple, and  as  animated  in  their  contentions  with  the  corruptions 
of  Romanism  by  the  belief  that  such  corruptions  are  described 
and  denounced  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  fact  is  even  broadly 
stated,  that  had  the  reformers  adopted  the  literal  designations  of 
time,  and  the  views  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  necessarily  con- 
nected with  such  literality,  they  would  not  have  raised  their 
voice  against  the  papacy,  or  persevered  in  opposition  to  its 
monstrous  abominations.  *  This,'  says  Prof.  Bush  to  Mr. 
Stuart,  '  is  taking  ground  at  once  against  the  whole  current  of 
protestant  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  giving  to  the 
Romanists  every  advantage  which  they  could  desire.  You  help 
them  in  fact  to  plant  themselves  in  a  position  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dislodge  them.  This  is  a  consequence  of  more 
serious  moment  than  might  at  first  blush  appear ;  for,  upon  the 
principle  of  your  interpretation,  it  is  clear  that  the  glorious  re- 
formation could  never  have  taken  place.  The  most  cursory 
glance  of  the  prophecy  makes  it  evident  that  the  mystic  powCT 
denominated  Babylon,  is  denounced  as  antichristian  and  idola- 
trous, and  the  people  of  God  are  commanded  to  separate  them- 
selves from  it.  Now  nothing  is  better  ascertained  as  a  histo- 
rical fact,  than  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of  these  denunciations, 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  apostate  Roman 
church,  that  the  noble  band  of  reformers  were  upheld  in  their 

separation  from  the  papacy They  were  sustained 

in  their  heroic  enterprise  by  this  obvious  construction  of  the 
prophetic  oracles.'  This  is  mere  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices, instead  of  fair,  manly,  honest  argument.  Such  lan- 
guage serves  to  damage  a  cause  with  the  undisceming  vulgar, 
but  not  to  advance  the  interests  of  truth.  It  is  the  resort  of 
those  who  are  either  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  their  system^ 
or  anxious  to  bring  the  odium  theohfficum  upon  their  opponents. 
We  know  of  no  standard  but  the  Bible — ^nothing  that  can  serve 
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to  shew  tlie  truth  of  a  religious  tenet,  except  the  inspired  word 
of  God.     Councils  may  change — ^fathers  may  be  mistaken— tbe 
reformers  were  fallible ;  and  shall  we  who  enjoy  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  light  and  learning  of  past  ages,  stand  sQI 
where  they  stopped,  or  appeal  to  them  as  our  guides  just  becautf 
they  attained  to  eminence  at  a  time  when  surrounding  dream- 
stances  were  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  truth.    We  were  not 
made  to  sleep  over  the  Bible,  or  to  stereotype  those  princq»ks, 
civil  and  religious,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  our  forefathers  to  haw 
transmitted  to  their  posterity.     While  rendering  due  respect 
to  the  reformers,  and  honouring  the  men  of  past  times  wbo 
defended  the  great  truths  lying  at  the    foundation  of  chris- 
tian hope,  we  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  popery  in  principle 
— that  very  thing  in  essence  which  we  profess  to  abhor — the  spirit 
of  tractarianism  resting  on  antiquity  —  to  call  up  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  dead  as  the  infallible  expounders  of  the  Bible, 
or  to  give  our  language  the  semblance  of  assuming,  that  to 
differ  from    current    opinions    is  virtually  to  disown  Protes- 
tantism and  to  favour  Romanism.     When  shall  the  yarious  sec- 
tions of  the  protestant  church  learn  fiilly,  and  act  out  with 
earnest  honesty  the  lesson  of  heaven ;  '  Call  no  man  your  father 
upon  the  earth :  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  hearen/ 
The  reformers  were   often   wrong — ^in  many  particulars  they 
were  but  partially  enlightened.     The  early  and  later  non-con- 
formists too,  wrote  not  a  few  things  that  cannot  be  received— 
their  reasoning  is  often  inconsequential,  sometimes  absurd ;  and 
we  should  as  readily  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  as  adopt  with  implicit  fiedth  all  their 
opinions.     Yerily  the  principle  of  Romanism  is  of  far  wider 
range   and   more   extended    influence   than   the   churches  d 
Rome  and  England.      In  other  phases  and  forms  its  leaven 
may  be  seen  quietly  impregnating  the  minds  of  stereotyped 
dissenters. 

In  many  prophecies,  it  is  admitted  that  the  chronological  de- 
signations are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious,  literal  sense.  Here 
then  is  a  presumption  for  applying  the  rule  universally.  If  moi^ 
of  the  dates  be  literal,  why  should  not  all  be  literal?  If  such  be 
the  usual  mode  of  designating  time,  why  not  adhere  to  it 
tliroughout  the  scriptures  ?  By  what  authority  is  it  affirmed 
that  a  day  denotes  a  year  ?  Does  it  designate  this  longer  period 
in  every  case  of  prediction  where  time  is  specified ;  or  should 
the  extended  notation  be  appropriated  to  peculiar  cases  and 
kinds  ?  In  reply  to  tliis  we  are  informed,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  literal  and  symbolical  prophecies.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  year-day  theory  insist  largely  on  such  a  distinction ; 
and  charge  their  opponents  with  leaving  it  out  of  view.    The 
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chronological  periods  attached  to  t  former  are  said  to  he  liter- 
ally expressed ;  while  those  an  to  the  latter  are  symbol- 
ically designated.  We  have  s  to  conceal  this  line  of 
demarcation.  Let  it  be  fairly  up  before  the  eye  in  all  pro- 
phetic inquiries^  and  a  lar|;e  <  of  texts  usually  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  literal  design]  ons  time  in  every  part  of  scrip- 
ture^ must  be  subtracted  firom  t  usual  amount  of  proof.  In 
compliance  with  the  demai  our  opponents^  we  are  quite 
wilHng  that  such  texts  shou  i  oflF  as  irrelevant.  We  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  notice  th  dire  arguments  adduced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  year-day  tl  —  guments  that  must  be  de- 
rived, in  consistency  with  tl  r  omtu  principle,  from  symbolical 
prophecies.  The  following  lerations  constitute  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  systec  r  i ;  and  must  therefore  be  ex- 
amined with  care. 

I.  The  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  in  Dan.  ix.  24 — ^27. 
Here  the  Hebrew  word  ^2x^  which  in  other  places  denotes  seven 
days,  signifies  seven  years.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  words  of 
time  occurring  in  similar  prophecies  shoiild  be  enlarged  beyond 
their  usual  sense  in  the  proportion  of  a  year  to  a  day.  In  reply 
to  this,  we  will  not  say  with  Tyso,  Govett,  and  Todd,  that  the 
prophecy  is  still  future,  and  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
weeks  of  days.  In  common  with  almost  all  expositors  it  must 
be  asserted,  that  the  prediction  has  been  long  since  fulfilled. 
It  is  unnecessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  assign  the  reasons 
of  such  an  opinion.  But  is  the  term  appropriated  by  usage 
to  a  week  of  seven  days  ?  What  is  its  primary  and  proper  signi- 
fication ?  According  to  its  etymology  it  means  a  hebdomad,  or 
heptad,  a  seven,  either  of  days  or  of  years.  Such  is  its  true  sig- 
nification, and  it  depends  upon  the  particular  context  where  it  is 
found,  whether  it  be  applied  to  days  or  to  years.  In  itself  it  is 
indefinite  and  general,  so  as  to  justify  its  apphcation  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.  The  vicinity  determines  and  fixes  its  sense. 
Besides  occurring  in  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  it  is 
found  twice  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  viz.,  xxix.  27,  28 ;  once  in 
Leviticus,  in  the  dual  number,  xii.  5 ;  and  twice  in  the  plural, 
in  Daniel  x.  2,  3.  In  Genesis  and  Leviticus,  it  is  clear  that  it 
means  a  week  of  days,  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  con- 
text. With  regard  to  the  plural,  in  Daniel  x.  2,  3,  the  words 
literally  translated  are,  '  three  sevens  as  to  days/  Here  the 
word  D'p;  days  is  added,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tion. Were  the  term  appropriated  to  weeks  of  days,  the  addi- 
of  □'»?;  had  been  quite  superfluous ;  were  it  appropriated  to 
weeks  of  years,  the  addition  had  been  incongruous;  but  the 
very  circumstance  that  another  word  is  subjoined  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  term  py^  is  not  definite  of  itself.    The  form 
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should  not  a  similar  intimation  be  found  in  them.  To  this  it  is 
replied^  that  such  a  direct  statement  in  Daniel  and  John  would 
have  defeated  the  very  end  for  which  the  periods  are  supposed 
to  have  been  expressed  in  the  peculiar  form  under  consideration. 
Here  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  prophecies,  whose  chrono- 
logical designations  furnish  a  key  to  succeeding  and  symbolical 
prophecies,  and  those  in  which  no  such  intimation  is  given.  By 
following  out  the  principle  tacitly  implied  in  the  answer,  there 
arise  two  kinds  of  symbolical  prophecies ;  one,  in  which  the  no- 
tations of  time  are  expressly  explained,  or  in  which  it  is  implied 
that  a  day  is  put  for  a  year,  no  injury  being  done  by  the  an- 
nouncement ;  another,  in  which  the  writer's  purpose  would  be 
defeated  by  furnishing  such  a  key  to  the  notices  of  time.  We 
ask  then,  by  what  authority  is  the  explanation  of  time  assigned 
in  former  passages,  transferred  to  others  confessedly  distin- 
guished from  them  in  mysteriousness  and  obscurity?  Why 
should  the  plainly  symbolical,  if  we  be  allowed  to  use  the 
expression,  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  obscurely  symbolical  ? 
When  Mr.  Birks  and  others  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
symbolical  or  typical  predictions  themselves^  we  are  equally  war- 
ranted in  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  in  regard  to  the  nota- 
tiofis  of  time,  belonging  to  the  two  classes  so  separated. 

Besides,  the  fact  of  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Numbers  con- 
taining a  typical  prophecy  is  exceedingly  questionable.  The 
spies  were  not  types  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  a  simple  histo- 
rical prophecy,  in  which  God  ordained  that  as  the  spies  had 
wandered  forty  days,  so  the  Israelites  should  wander,  for  their 
sins,  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 

III.  EzekieFs  typical  siege  is  another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  year-day  theory.  '  Lie  thou  also  on  thy  left  side,  and  lay 
the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  upon  it ;  according  to  the 
number  of  the  days  that  thou  shalt  lie  upon  it,  thou  shalt  bear 
their  iniquity.  For  I  have  laid  upon  thee  the  years  of  their 
iniquity,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  days ;  so  shalt  thou  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  And  when  thou  hast  accomplished  them,  lie  again 
on  thy  right  side,  and  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Judah  forty  days ;  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year.' 
Ezekiel  iv.  4 — 6. 

The  remarks  made  upon  the  preceding  argument  will  equally 
apply  to  the  present.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  God  had  appointed 
a  day  for  a  year ;  whereas  in  Daniel  and  John,  no  such  intimation 
is  given.  To  suppose  that  the  three  passages,  one  in  Numbers, 
and  two  in  Ezekiel,  where  a  day  signifies  a  year,  should  regu- 
late the  designations  of  time  in  similar  prophecies,  is  unautho- 
rised.    In  each  of  the  three  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  day  is  the 
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years  and  a  half;  for  what  does  puny  man  know  in  relation  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord  to  justify  such  boldness  of  declaration ;  but 
it  is  far  more  daring  to  aver  that^  although  a   small  chrono- 
logical number  has  been  represented  to  the  eye,  a  large  number 
ctndd  not  be  similarly  pictured.     We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if 
the  designations  of  time  had  been  essential  to  the  symmetry, 
outward  and  visible  symbols  would  have  been  employed   for 
that   purpose.      Indeed,    the    times    are   rather   adjuncts   of 
symbolical    prophecies,   than   essential  parts   of  them.     They 
are   put   to    them    as    appendages,   more    than    as   necessary 
features.     They  serve  for  explanation  of  the  symbols,  rather 
than  for  filling  out  the  picture.     They  might  have  been  absent 
without  detriment  to  the  congruity  or  completeness  of  the  pre- 
dictions.    As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  shall  simply 
quote  Apocalypse  xii.  3 — 6,  where  it  will  be  apparent  to  the 
attentive  reader,  that  the  time  is  subjoined  without  bearing  any 
necessary  connexion  to  the  symbolic  description.     '  And  there 
appeared  another  wonder  in  heaven ;  and  behold  a  great  red 
dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns 
upon  his  heads.     And  his  U   i  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth  :  and  the  dragon  stood 
before  the  woman  which  was  ready  to  be  delivered,  for  to  devour 
her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born.    And  she  brought  forth  a  man 
child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  throne.     And  the 
woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared 
of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there,  a  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred, and  threescore  days.'  For  confirmation  of  the  same  truth, 
we  refer  to  the   circumstance,   that  designations  of  time  are 
variously  expressed  even  when  denoting  the  same  period.    Thus 
we  find  1260  days;  a  time,  times,  and  half;  a  time,  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  a  time ;    all  embracing  the  same  space.      Had 
chronological  periods  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  sym- 
bolical predictions,  we  should  have  expected  them  to  be  always 
designated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  variety  of  forms  they 
assume  is  an  indication  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  the  hieroglyphic  representations  with  which 
they  are  associated.  They  are  altered,  just  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  or  not  they  are  presented  in  one  inva- 
riable mode.     Besides,  because  one  part  of  a  paragraph  should 
be  tropically  interpreted,   it   does   not  follow  that  the  whole 
should  be  so  taken.     So,  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  scripture  language  that  every  part  and  portion  of 
a  passage  should  be  symbolical,  because  the  entire  prophecy  has 
that  character.     On  particular  occasions  God  may  expressly 
appoint  that  a  day  should  be  taken  for  a  year ;  but  without  his 
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direct  institution,  tliere  is  no  warrant  for  doing  so  in  oAci 
places,  and  at  other  times. 

But  it  is  affirmed  by  Faber  and  Bush^  that  in  hieroghpUe 
representation  things  are  exhibited  in  munaturey  and  therdoR 
symbolical  propriety  requires  that  the  associated  chronokpal 
periods  should  also  be  exhibited  in  miniature.  Here  the  eMeaee 
of  hieroglyphic  writing  is  misstated.  Exhibition  in  mimatmt't 
no  necessary  part  of  it.  A  thing  may  be  either  presented  k 
miniature,  or  in  an  enlarged  form.  It  is  incidental  to  Ik 
characteristic  features  whether  miniature  or  enlarged  repieiei- 
tation  be  adopted  in  any  given  instance.  This  is  confirmed  Iff 
Daniel  iv.  20 — 21,  where  the  fair  and  high  tree  which  Nebndiid- 
nezzur  saw  in  his  dream  is  thus  explained  :  '  The  tree  thai  thn 
sawest,  it  is  thou,  O  king.' 

IV.  The  phrase  titney  times,  and  dividing  of  a  time,  is  said  to 
contain  many  distinct  proofs  to  refute  the  shorter  leckoniiigi 
and  to  confirm  the  year-day  exposition. 

1.  Its  peculiar  form;  because  if  the  short  reckoning  wen 
true,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  times  should  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  usual  form. 

There  are  two  circumstances  that  may  be  alleged  in  eipbn* 
ation  of  such  phraseology.  The  air  of  ambiguity  and  myiteiy 
purposely  thrown  around  a  passage,  and  that  variety  of  hmgoap 
in  which  cverj'^  writer  must  be  tdlowed  to  indulge  to  a  gitster 
or  less  extent.  Agreeably  to  the  former,  the  time  is  stiSed  t»- 
definitely,  to  correspond  in  some  measure  with  the  mysteriosi 
character  of  the  whole  passage.  In  the  words  of  Hengstenbeq^ 
there  is  an  '  effort  after  concealed  definiteness.  This^  in  reqieet 
to  what  was  concealed,  could  not  be  realized^  if  the  prophet  naed 
the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning.'  When  a  time  is  mentioDedi 
every  one  naturally  thinks  of  a  year,  unless  there  be  sometUng 
in  the  context  to  forbid  the  idea.  The  word  is  indefinite  a 
itself,  being  applicable  to  periods  of  various  lengths;  yet 
although  it  is  vague,  a  year  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  as  the 
period  which  it  is  intended  to  embrace.  In  this  way  there  ii 
both  definiteness  and  partial  obscurity.  According  to  the  ie> 
cond  consideration,  we  must  not  expect  the  same  formal  phrMei 
in  the  same  writer,  to  express  the  same  thing.  The  inmied 
penmen  must  not  be  bound  down  to  set  phraseology.  They 
exhibit  the  variety  of  phraseology  common  to  others.  It  is  on* 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  always  use  the  same  w«di 
to  denote  the  same  ideas.  Hence  even  in  symbolic  propheciei> 
the  number  of  days  is  sometimes  stated  literally  and  plainly^ 
shewing  that  the  effort  after  concealed  definiteness  in  r^^ard  to 
the  notations  of  time,  was  not  an  essential  circumstance,  and 
therefore  not  invariably  required. 
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2.    It  is  argued  that  the  different  terms  used  to  denote  the 
same  period  prove  that  it  cannot  signify  three  natural  years  and 
a  half.     '  The  same  interval  occurs  seven  times  over.     Twice  it 
IB  mentioned  as  a  time^  times^  and  a  dividing  of  a  time ;  once 
as  a  time^  times^  and  a  half ;  twice  as  forty-two  months ;  and 
twice   as   twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days.     The  expression  is 
varied  in  this  remarkable  manner ;  and  in  all  these  variations^ 
is  never  once  expressed  by  the  natural  and  literal  phrase.    How 
can  we  explain  this  remarkable  feature,  but  by  supposing  it  to 
indicate  a  mysterious  and  hidden  sense  ?^    (Birks).    The  answer 
to  this  has  been  already  given.    All  these  expressions  are  some- 
what ambiguous,  though  at  the  same  time  tolerably  definite. 
They  have  an  air  of  obscurity,  which  Mr.  Birks  and  others  require 
for  the  designations  of  time  belonging  to  symbolical  prophecies ; 
while  they  are  suflBciently  precise  to  be  understood  immediately 
before  the  termination  of  the  periods  signified.     Still,  however, 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  mysteriousness  proposed 
by  the  year-day  theory ;  they  are  merely  adduced  as  negative 
proof  that  three  natural  years  and  a  half  are  not  meant.    It  is  a 
certain  Ai/ic?  of  mystical  obscurity  that  is  sought  for,  viz.,  that  which 
resides  in  the  symbol  of  a  day  for  a  year.  In  addition  to  whst  has 
just  been  stated,  we  refer  in  answer  to  the  argument,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  variety.     Symbolical  prophecies  have  not  only  an  air  of 
mystery  thrown  around  them  for  the  most  part,  even  in  their  nota- 
tions of  time,  but  they  assume  the  same  range  of  expressions  as 
other  portions  of  scripture.  Hence  arise  different  ways  of  convey- 
ing the  same  meaning  in  regard  to.periods.  And  here  we  might  re- 
tort upon  this  Millennarian  writer  and  ask,  if  a  day  be  the  symbol 
of  a  year,  and  one  year  of  360  years,  why  should  not  1260  days  be 
solely  employed,  instead  of  time,  times  and  half  a  time,  &c.  &c. 
If  a  day  be  the  appropriate  symbol  for  a  year,  and  a  year  for 
360  years,  why  vary  the  language  so  much  ?  To  these  questions  he 
would  probably  reply,  in  order  to  unite  obscurity  with  variety  the 
sacred  seers  employ  so  many  designations  for  the  same  period — 
the  very  same  reply  which  we  now  give  to  the  objection  ad- 
vanced against  the  literal  interpretation. 

V.  Another  argument  is  founded  upon  Luke  xiii.  31 — 33. 
'  The  same  day  there  came  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  iinto 
Him,  Get  thee  out  and  depart  hence  :  for  Herod  will  kill  thee. 
And  He  said  unto  them.  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox,  behold,  I  cast 
out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third 
day  I  shall  be  perfected.  Nevertheless  I  must  walk  to-day,  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  following :  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem.^  ^  The  incident,*  says  Mr.  Birks,  '  occur- 
red in  the  last  joiu'ney  of  our  Lord,  but  several  weeks  before  his  suf- 
ferings and  resurrection .  They  cannot,  therefore,  admit  a  definite 
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assumes  that  time  means  360  years,  aa  in  the  vii.  chapter  of 
juel.  Ho  proceeds,  however,  in  the  way  of  types,  mystical- 
«,  and  gratuitous  hypotheses.  We  deny  that  the  great 
■ge  prefigured  the  whole  course  of  the  Gentile  dominion, 
m  the  time  of  the  prophet  to  the  Messiah's  glorious  reign. 
3  deny  that  Neljuchadnezzar  is  the  natural  representative  of 
8  Gentile  power.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  Babylo- 
iQ  empire,  and  nothing  else — an  empire  that  continued  for 
jDt  700  years. 

VII.  The  vision  of  the  evening  and  mominff  is  also  supposed 
coutirra  the  year-day  theory.  '  How  long  shall  be  the  vision 
icerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  transgression  of  desola- 
n,  to  give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden 
der  foot  ?  And  he  said  unto  me,  unto  two  thousand  and 
•ee  hundred  days ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.  And 
:  vision  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  which  was  told 
;me  :  wherefore  shut  thou  up  the  vision  ;  for  it  shall  be  for 
ny  days,'  Dan.  viii.  13,  14,  26.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
'o  evenings  and  mornings  two  thousand  three  hundred.  1.  It 
illegcd  that  there  is  something  unusual  in  the  chronological 
)ression  here  employed — that  scripture  affords  no  precedent 
describing  periods  longer  than  one  year  in  so  unusual  phrase- 
gy ;  and  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  simple,  usual, 
1  literal  form  of  three  years  and  so  many  months  or  days 
>uld  not  have  been  employed.  The  observation  of  Mede  may 
niah  a  partial  answer  to  this,  viz., 'when  the  angel  means 
rs,  in  Uauiel,  he  expresseth  it  therefore  not  by  days,  for  so 
were  doubtful ;  but  by  evenings  and  mornings,  when  he 
^aks  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus.'  We  have  already  pro- 
ted  against  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  stereotyped 
rases.  Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  expositor  to  assign  a 
.sou  for  unusual  phraseology,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  conse- 
;ncc  that  it  involves  an  unusual  meaning.  In  the  case  before 
besides  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mede,  and  the  desire 
variety  in  diction,  there  is  also  the  consideration  that  the 
le  specified  occurs  in  the  explanation  of  the  vision  given  by 
;  saint  to  another,  i.e.  by  one  angel  to  another.  The  pros- 
-ity  of  Antiochus  is  stated  definitely,  lest  the  faithfi]!  should 
dispirited  during  his  mad  career  aKainst  them. 
I.  It  is  further  said  that '  the  words  evening  and  morning  are 
the  singular  number,  and  precede  the  numerals.  Now  in  the 
;brew  idiom,  wlien  the  noun  follows  mixed  numerals,  it  may 
in  the  singular,  but  when  it  precedes  them,  it  is  always  in 
!  plural  number.  By  mixed  numerals  are  meant  those  of  un- 
e  dimcusions,  where  tens  are  joined  with  units,  or  tliousanda 
:h  hundreds.     To  this  rule,  I  believe,  not  one  exception  oc- 
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curs  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  The  words  in  question^  it  would 
thus  appear,  are  not  plural,  but  singular,  or  denote  some  one 
period,  called  an  evening  and  morning,  and  which  must  either 
refer  to  the  whole  course  of  the  vision,  or  to  the  time  of  its 
close.  .  .  .  Hence  we  may  infer,  with  high  probability,  that  the 
evening-morning,  like  the  coming  of  Messiah  the  prince  (Dan. 
ix.  25)  describes  the  limit  or  closing  term  of  the  vision,  when 
the  sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed.  The  numeral  2,300  will,  there- 
fore, stand  alone,  and  require  a  word  of  time  to  be  supplied. 
And  in  this  case  the  laws  of  common  usage  forbid  us  to  supply 
the  word  days  with  so  high  a  number,  and  require  us  to  inter- 
pret the  unit  as  a  year,  and  the  whole  period  as  2,300  years.' 
(Birks.)  The  expression  -y-^rn  yrs  is  a  compound  noun,  formed 
on  purpose  to  express  a  natural  day  or  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  corresponding  to  the  Greek,  vv^trifjiepov.  It  is  simply  a 
collective ;  and  the  position  of  the  numersds  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Genesis  xlvi.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  In  all 
these  the  collective  noun  is  employed  in  the  singular  form,  with 
a  plural  signification.  (Nordheimer^s  Hebrew  Grammar,  vol. 
ii.,  §  936.  2).  That  the  period  in  question,  consisting  of  2,800 
natural  days,  refers  to  the  duration  of  the  vision  we  have  Uttle 
doubt.  The  question  asked  was :  ^  How  long  shall  be  the 
vision  ?'  and  it  is  manifest  that  an  explanation  regarding  it  is 
subjoined  in  these  words :  '  The  vision  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to  give  both  the 
sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot.' 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  specific  designations  of  time  tend 
to  paralyse  all  watchfulness  on  the  church's  part  for  the  Lord's 
coming,  and  therefore  in  order  to  strengthen  faith  and  hope 
under  the  long  delay  of  2,000  years  between  the  first  and  second 
advent,  a  large  part  of  the  whole  interval  was  prophetically  an- 
nounced, but  only  in  such  a  manner  that  its  true  length  might 
not  be  understood,  till  its  own  close  seemed  to  be  drawing  near. 
We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  what  manner  the  exact 
statement  of  times  militates  against  the  earnest  expectation  of 
our  Lord's  coming  which  the  church  is  required  to  cherish. 
Such  specific  dates  do  certainly  reveal  the  duration  of  a  series 
of  events  ;  but  the  point  of  time  at  which  they  begin,  and  con- 
sequently that  at  which  they  close,  are  not  determinately  stated 
in  the  prophecies,  at  least  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
anxious  inquiry  or  to  dissipate  every  doubt.  Hence  a  veil  of 
obscurity  still  attaches  to  the  predictions  of  ancient  seers ;  and 
the  people  of  God  are  kept  looking  and  waiting  for  the  mighty 
events  that  shall  usher  in  their  Lord's  coming.  ^  Blessed  is  he 
that  readeth,  and  they  who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and 
keep  those  things  which  are  written  therein,'  is  a  deelarala^  as 
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applicable  to  such  as  understand  the  periods  literally,  as  to  the 
advocates  of  the  year-day  theory.  The  necessity  is  laid  upon 
both  to  search  diligently  into  the  unveilings  of  future  events — 
and  when  they  have  so  inquired,  they  wiD  still  feel  that  the 
Almighty  has  wisely  enveloped  his  own  declarations  in  regard 
to  the  future  in  partial  mystery,  that  his  people  may  be  kept 
humble,  patient,  and  prayerful  amid  their  anticipations  of  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  Deity,  or  their  scanning  the  signs  of 
the  times.  By  specific  notations  of  time  nothing  is  revealed,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  be  injurious ;  no  attitude  of  the  church 
favourable  to  piety  is  hindered.  Sufficient  obscurity  still  rests 
upon  the  symboUc  representations. 

But  Mr.  Birks  affirms  that  a  large  part  of  the  entire  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  advent  was  prophetically  announced 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  true  length  might  not  be  understood 
till  near  the  close.  Many  are  disposed  to  question  and  to  deny 
this  position.  At  all  events  it  cannot  be  assumed  by  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  year-day  theory,  be- 
cause it  rests  upon' the  correctness  of  the  very  principle  with 
which  it  is  thus  associated.  It  is  only  when  a  day  is  taken  for 
a  year,  that  a  large  part  of  the  entire  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  advent  can  be  said  to  have  been  prophetically  an- 
nounced. 

VIII.  The  1290  and  1335  days  in  Daniel  (chapter  xii.  verses 
11  and  12)  have  also  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  year- 
day  theory.     It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  its  operation,  and  interpreted  as  literal  days 
instead  of  years,  because  they  are  mentioned  in  the  explanation 
not  in  the  midst  of  symbols.     But  reference  is  made  to  '  the 
double  notice  that  they  have  a  hidden  meaning.'     '  The  words 
are  closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end.'     '  None  of 
the  wicked  shall  understand,  but  the  wise  shall  understand.' 
Thus  it  is  virtually  affirmed  to  amount  to  the  same  thing,  at 
least  in  the  present  instance,  whether  periods  occur  imbedded 
in  the  symbols,  or  in  the  explanation  of  them.     The  expression 
'  the  words  are  closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end,' 
simply  implies  that  God  did  not  see  fit  to  gratify  the  desire  of 
the  prophet  by  revealing  to  him  exactly  the  termination  of  the 
period.     The  duration  of  the  period  itself  is  stated  as  a  time^ 
times,  and  half,  which  was  probably  obscure  to  the  seer,  because 
neither  its  commencement  nor  its  termination  is  clearly  un- 
folded.    As  to  the  wicked  not  understanding,  this  arises  from 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  consequent  inability  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  in  relation  to  the  church.     It  may 
he  said  of  the  greater  part  of  scripture,  even  of  the  unprophe- 
tical  portions,  that  the  wise  alone  can  understand  them.    It  must 
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be  observed,  however,  that  these  notices  belong  rather  to  the 
1290  and  1335  days  than  to  the  time,  times,  and  half  time  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  context.     Yet  the  terminus  a  quo  of 
both  is  the  same,  viz,  the  abolition  of  the  daily  sacrifice ;  and 
the  three  must  be  explained  by  the  assistance  of  Maccabean 
history*.     Because  the  entire  prophecy  is  obscure^  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  announcement  of  definite  days  is  incongruous 
with  such  obscurity,  except  the  commencement  be  unequivo- 
cally stated.     In  the  explanation  given  by  the  angel^  part  of  the 
obscurity  is  removed  from  tlie  description  of  its  duration ;  for 
instead  of  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  days  are  substituted. 
The  entire  period  was  evidently  characterized  by  oppression  and 
trial  to  the  people  of  the  most  High ;  and  He  does  not  see  fit  to 
gratify  curiosity  by  giving  a  very  plain  description  of  it. 

Other  arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Birks  in  favour 
of  the  year-day  principle,  to  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
shall  not  advert,  because  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
certain  interpretations  of  the  prophecies.  They  are  so  mixed 
up  with  or  dependent  upon  the  latter,  that,  in  answering  them, 
we  should  be  drawn  away  to  refute  directly  or  indirectly  a  pe- 
culiar system  of  prophetic  exposition.  It  has  been  our  object 
to  preserve  the  discussion  of  the  year-day  principle  firee  from 
the  entanglement  of  particular  aspects  of  prophecy — ^to  hold  up 
to  view  the  entire  subject,  apart  from  disputed  explanations  of 
the  passages  in  which  designations  of  time  occur.  Mr.  Birks, 
however,  insinuates  a  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation  into  most 
of  his  arguments ;  so  that  it  would  require  more  space  than  he 
himself  has  taken  effectually  to  answer  such  reasoning  after  his 
own  fashion.  The  expositions  he  has  given  are  certainly  per- 
vaded by  a  sufficient  love  of  mystical  meanings.  Not  content 
with  the  obvious  sense,  he  is  generally  disposed  to  find  some- 
thing typical  or  mysterious.  Hence  he  advocates  the  typical 
character  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  the 
apocalypse ;  and  adduces  in  consequence  an  argument  from 
the  ten  days*  tribulation  of  Smyrna  in  favour  of  the  larger  reck- 
oning. All  this  is  gratuitous  assiunption,  requiring  no  re- 
futation. 

We  have  examined  the  grounds  on  which  the  theory  rests, 
and  the  most  potent  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour.  The 
indirect,  collateral  considerations  of  Mr.  Birks  have  been  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  because  they  involve  explanations  and 
principles  which  we  are  far  from  allowing.  An  advocate  of 
Millennarian  views,  and  indulging  in  spiritualizing  exposi- 
tions, he  finds  arguments  where  none  but  those  who  take 
similar  views  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  can  discern  them.  On 
this  account  we  shall  pass  by  his  other  reasonings.      If  the 
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foundation  has  been  subverted^  little  importance  will  attach  to 
the  remote  outworks. 

The  theory  was  unknown  to  the  early  age  of  the  church. 
The  Jews,  if  we  may  judge  from  Josephus  and  Abenezra,  were 
ignorant  of  it ;  and  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  do 
we  find  it  unequivocally  applied  to  the  three  days  and  a  hatf  by 
Prosper.     This  obscure  Bishop  of  Rhegium  seems  to  have  the 
merit  of  the  discovery — a  discovery  against  which  is  arrayed 
'  the  spiritual  common  sense  of  the  church  in  every  age,  from 
the  days  of  Daniel  to  those  of  WycliflFe,  for  it  considered  the 
days  as  literal  days.'  *     Thus  not  one  of  the  fathers  belonging 
to   the   first  four  centuries  appears  to  have  dreamed  of  it. 
During  these  centuries,   all  interpreted  the   days  as   literal 
days.     This  fact  is  candidly  admitted  by  Elliott ;  although,  in 
order  to  neutralise  it,  he  avows  that  it  happened  only  according 
to  the  Lord^s  declared  intention.     Thus  the  disciples,  not  know- 
ing the  times  and  the  seasons,  would  be  kept  watclnng  for  the 
advent  of  Christ  even  while  it  was  distant.     The  ignorance  of 
the  christians  during  the  first  four  centuries  formed  part  of  the 
arrangements  of  divine  Providence !     Strange,  indeed,  that  they 
were  debarred  from  knowing  this  theory,  while  we  are  so  highly 
favoured.     But,  in  so  far  as  the  divine  revelations  are  concerned, 
they  were  placed  in  the  same   circumstances  with  ourselves. 
They  had  the  same  words  and  disclosures  as  are  now  granted  to 
us.     It  is  true  that  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  times  and  seasons  by  many  preceding  expositors,  nor 
the  comparison  of  historical  events  for  eighteen  hundred  years ; 
but  these  are  independent  of  the  letter  of  revelation,  and  how- 
ever valuable  as  auxiliaries,  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
right  imderstanding  of  such  periods.     If  it  was  intended  that 
unftdfilled  prophecy  should  be  partially  or  wholly  understood^ 
the  notations  of  time  were  intended  to  be  apprehended  in  like 
proportion  at  every  period  antecedent  to  their  fulfilment.    The 
blessing  promised  to  him  that  readeth  and  understandeth,  is 
not  a  blessing   exclusively  designed  for  later  christians.      It 
is  the  privilege  of  all  to  whom  the  written  prophecy  has  come. 
What  is  the  fact  at  the  present  day?     Wis  are  the  persons 
who,  according  to  Birks,  Elliott,  and  other  expositors  of  the 
same  school,  should  know  the  proper  theory  of  the  times^ 
because  we  are  supposed  to  live  at  the  close  of  their  duration. 
And  are  we  all  agreed  in  regard  to  them  ?   Tyso  has  enumerated 
not  less  than  forty-one  dates  for  the  1260  years,  the  imagined  pe- 
riod of  Antichrist^s  reign.    Verily  the  year-day  theory  has  been  of 
no  greater  use  to  the  christian  world  than  the  ancient,  literal 

*  Maitland's  Reply  to  Cuxminghame,  page  57. 
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same  events  and  periods  are  described.     Similarity  of  diction 
does  not  prove  that  the  same  historical  events  are  ponrtrayed. 

6.  Have  symbolical  prophecies  a  double  sense  or  reference? 
This  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  overlooked.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  majority  of  expositors  that  Ai^/onca/ predictions  bear  such 
an  aspect  and  require  such  an  interpretation  as  to  look  to  two 
events  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  how  then  are  «yi»- 
dolical  predictions  separated  from  historical,  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  a  principle  ?  If  both  do  not  fall  under  one  hermeneu- 
tical  rule,  what  is  the  cause  ? 

These  questions  are  intimately  associated  with  the  subject 
before  us,  and  demand  impartial  investigation.  They  involve 
principles  which  need  to  be  educed,  before  a  comprehensive, 
satisfactory  conclusion  be  drawn  in  relation  to  the  year-day 
principle.  Hitherto  the  controversy  has  been  conducted  without 
looking  at  such  interesting  and  momentous  topics  in  the  light 
of  their  united  influence.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be 
settled  on  a  firm  basis,  until  some  comprehensive  intellect,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  a  consummate  analysis,  apply  to  its 
illustration  a  superior  skill  and  science.  Meanwhile,  the  dark 
folds  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  hang  around  the  theological  world, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  people  sleep  on,  careless  in  regard  to 
the  blessing  assuredly  promised  to  him  who  discern  the  shadows 
of  coming  events.  We  honour  the  few  who  have  faith  and 
patience  to  investigate  these  mysterious  realities,  whose 
legitimate  tendency  is  not  to  blunt,  but  to  sharpen  the  religious 
sensibiUties — not  to  destroy  the  practical  tendencies  of  the 
christian  mind,  but  to  carry  forward  such  tendencies  into  the 
age  of  conflict  which  is  to  usher  in  the  gloryvof  the  church  in 
the  latter  days  of  her  peaceful  prosperity. 

The  work  of  Elliott,  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  contains  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse ;  the  most  copious  that  has  appeared  since  the  folio 
volume  of  Daubuz.  It  exhibits  great  research,  patient  investi- 
gation, a  large  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  English  commen- 
tators on  the  same  book,  especially  the  more  recent,  and  a 
degree  of  sobriety  truly  commendable  as  contrasted  with  the 
fancies  of  many  interpreters  belonging  to  the  Millennarian 
school.  The  details  which  the  laborious  writer  has  accumulated 
in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  civil  history 
of  the  world  are  deeply  interesting ;  while  the  engravings  from 
medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  serve  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  perusal.  Abundant  evidences  of  diligence,  patience, 
and  industry  are  stamped  upon  the  volumes.  The  author 
deserves  all  the  praise  due  to  a  judicious  and  erudite  com- 
mentator. 

Y  Y  2 
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It  will  be  perceived,  however,  from  the  preceding  remarks  on 
the  year-day  theory,  that  he  proceeds  upon  principles  essentially 
at  variance  with  those  we  regard  as  correct.     As  an  exporiUxm 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  work  is  a  total  failure.     It  is  fundamen- 
tally erroneous.     The  writer,  in  common  with  Mede,  Daubu, 
Vitringa,  Lowman,  Woodhouse,  Faber,  Frere,  Cunninghame, 
and  the  great  majority  of  protestant  commentators,  pursues  the 
old  method  of  finding  in  the  book  a  history  of  the  church  as 
well  as  of  the  world.     Although  in  several  instances  dissenting 
from  Faber  and  others — generally  in  the  right  direction — ^yet 
he  coincides  with  them  in  all  the  essential  features  of  their 
system.     It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  a  mind  capable 
of  comprehensive  survey.     He  has  that  kind  of  learning  which 
deals  with  minor  details,  but  no  original  genius  for  grasping 
the  great  principles  of  a  subject,  especially  such  a  subject  as 
prophecy ;  and  for  developing  those  principles  with  a  power  of 
vividness  which  impresses  the  mind  of  the  reader.     He  evinces 
research  rather  than  learning.     He  has  acuteness  enough  to 
see  many  errors  in  expositions  already  given;  but  he  is  not 
possessed  either  of  the  penetration  or  largeness  of  intellect  to 
perceive  and  seize  the  essential  elements  that  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  Apocalyptic  predictions  as  distinguished  from  the 
scenic  ornaments  of  the  poetry.     Hence  he  has  not  prevailed  to 
throw  aside  the  trammels  in  which  the  name  of  Mede  has  long 
held  the  school  of  prophetic  students  in  this  country. 

Still  further;  Mr.  Elliott  has  not  ordinarily  gone  to  the 
original  sources,  nor  even  to  the  best  works  of  authority  in 
relation  to  the  various  points  illustrated.  In  history,  GKbbon  is 
almost  the  sole  fountain  whence  he  draws.  In  church  history 
Mo.Aeim,  Waddington,  and  Milner,  form  his  ecclesiastical  staff, 
to  the  neglect  of  Neander  and  Gieseler.  In  New  Testament 
lexicography,  the  superannuated  lexicon  of  Schleusner  is 
adduced  and  criticised ;  while  Bretschneider,  Wahl,  and  WiDtc, 
are  passed  by.  It  is  totally  inexcusable  in  the  writer  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  recent  German  works  connected  with  the 
Apocalypse ;  particularly  as  their  hints  and  suggestions  might 
have  served  to  point  out  the  true  path  of  interpretation.  l%at 
this  is  no  idle  assertion  is  certain  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
*  l)reliminary  critical  notice  on  the  external  evidence,'  the  name 
of  Neander  is  adduced  in  favour  of  95  or  96  a.d.  as  the  time 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  On  the  contrary,  this  dis- 
tinguished historian  states  that  the  book  must  certainly  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero,  probably  in  the  time 
of  Caligula.  It  is  a  great  defect  in  any  author  thus  to  confine 
the  range  of  his  reading ;  or  to  undertake  the  elucidation  of  an 
important  and  difficult  book,  without  knovring  one  half  of  the 
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commentaries  that  have  already  been  published  upon  it.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice  in  England  against  the 
writings  of  German  divines ;  but  truth  is  tnUh,  no  matter  where 
it  is  found ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  theological  research,  the  Germans^  with  all  their 
rationalising  tendencies,  must  be  consulted.  Hence  we  com- 
plain, with  sufficient  reason,  that  the  author  appears  to  be 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  treatises  of  Liicke,  Ewald,  Eich- 
hom,  Scholz,  Tinius,  Bleek,  &c.,  or  with  the  introductions  of 
Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Hug,  Schott,  Credner,  Guerike, 
and  others.  Of  the  style,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  appro- 
bation. It  betrays  the  hand  of  one  who  is  either  unpractised 
in  composition,  or  undesirous  to  impart  purity,  ease,  elegance^ 
and  perspicuity,  to  the  language  he  employs.  It  is  involved, 
parenthetic,  and  cumbrous.  The  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
are  too  numerous.  Part  of  them  should  either  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  narrative  of  the  text,  or  omitted. 

The  following  extract  aiSbrds  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner 
of  writing : — ^  It  only  remains  to  shew, 

'  3rdly,  The  identity  (agreeably  with  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
same  ancient  Fathers)  between  this  so  often  predicted  enemy  to  Christ 
himself  and  his  church,  and  the  apostle,  St.  John's  antichrist. 

'  The  four  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  I  append,  as  before^ 
below.  And  the  following  observations  are  all  that  mil  be  needed  on 
them.  1 .  The  hostile  person  or  power  intended  by  St.  John,  is  spoken 
of  as  one  that  had  been  previously  made  known  to,  and  celebrated 
among  the  Christians  as  the  one  (not  one  of  two)  that  was  to  come  ;  a 
characteristic  that  suffices  of  itself  almost  to  identify  it  with  Daniel's 
little  horn,  and  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin.  2.  The  name, — the  then  new 
and  very  singular  name, — that  he  gave  it,  under  divine  inspiration,  of 
Antichrist,  while  admitting  the  secondary  sense  of  an  adversary  of 
Christ,  did  yet  primarily,  indeed  necessarily  indicate,  according  to  the 
etymological  formation  of  the  word,  (we  shall  soon  see  the  exceeding 
importance  of  the  remark)  that  it  would  be  so  by  being  in  some  manner 
a  vice-Christ,  or  one  professedly  assuming  the  character,  occupying  the 
place,  and  fulfilling  the  functions  of  Christ : — a  representation  which  well 
consisted  with  St  Paul's  statement,  that  the  enemy  he  prophesied  of 
would,  in  the  Christian  church,  show  himself  as  God;  that  is,  supposing 
that  the  church,  though  apostatized,  might  have  retained  the  dogma  of 
Christ's  divinity.  3.  His  statement  that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  and 
many  Antichrists,  were  even  then  in  the  world, — the  which  had  refer- 
ence to  teachers  like  Simon  Magus,  and  other  Gnostics,  who,  propound- 
ing that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in  the  flesh,  but  only  as  a  phantasm^ 
and  thus  doing  away  alike  with  his  propitiatory  atonement  by  death, 
and  with  his  fitness  and  sufficiency  as  God-man  to  sympathize  with,  and 
supply  the  wants  of,  his  disciples,  out  of  the  inexhaustible  treasure- 
house  of  wisdom  and  salvation  within  Him,  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
fulfilment  of  one  grand  function  of  Christ,  viz.,  as  the  divinely  appointed 
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imparters  of  wisdom  unto  salvation, — I  say,  St.  John's  statement  of  this 
early  and  partial  development  in  them  of  the  spirit  and  acts  of  Anti- 
christ, was  certainly  not  meant  hy  him  to  represent  it  as  a  plemary  folfil- 
ment  of  the  well-known  prophecy.  If  the  language  he  here  uses  be 
dubious,  the  undoubted  future  bearing  of  the  other  earlier  and  panOd 
prophecies  just  alluded  to,  and  also  of  the  subsequent  and  similulj 
parallel  Apocalyptic  prophecy  of  the  Antichristian  beast,  decisivdly 
negatives  such  a  supposition.  What  he  states  as  then  passing  in  tlie 
world  of  the  spirit  and  acts  of  Antichrist,  was  but  to  the  same  efiect  as 
St.  Paul's  declaration,  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  did  then  almdy 
work.  The  earlier  prophecy  was  left  intact  and  stiU  in  force,  that  a 
person  or  power  pre-eminently  and  above  all  others  opposed  to  Christ, 
and  this  chiefly  as  the  usurper  of  his  name,  place,  and  prerogative^  wis 
yet  to  come.  4.  The  declaration  that  he  would  deny  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  explained  by  St.  John  himself,  and  by  oUier  Scriptures,  in 
such  a  sense  as  not  to  interfere  with  this  view  of  Uie  force  of  the  pro- 
phetic appellation.  Antichrist :  it  being  not  the  atheistic  denial  of  a  God 
that  was  meant  (which  could  indeed  in  no  ways  be  charged  on  the  con- 
temporary Gnostics,  of  whom  St.  John  yet  speaks  as  Antichrists),  but  a 
denial  in  practice  total,  and  as  the  very  essence  of  the  system.  Such  was 
the  view  generally  adopted  by  the  Fathers.  "Whether  in  reference  to 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John,  they  speietk  of  the  grand 
enemy,  therein  alike  prefigured,  not  as  an  atheist  so  much,  bat  rather  as 
a  usurper  of  Christ's  place  before  the  world.  And  soon  the  name  became 
of  all  others  the  most  famous  ;  so  that  from  age  to  age  the  expectation 
was  revived  and  expressed  of  some  awfiil  usurper  of  Christ's  place  ap- 
pearing, some  FAL8K  Christ,  psbudo- vicar  of  Christ,  Antichrist.' 
— vol.  ii.  pp.  838,  et  seqq. 

The  work  entitled  ^  Hyponoia/  is  a  large  volume  iu  royal 
octavo,  containing  707  pages  closely  printed,  and  on  good 
American  paper.  In  reading  it,  we  feel  great  regret  to  think 
of  powers  evidently  capable  of  better  things,  turned  towards 
a  difficult  book  where  they  have  lost  themselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  fruitless  researches.  There  are  many  observations  with 
which  wc  cordially  agree ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  commune  with 
numerous  indications  of  evangelical  piety  in  its  pages.  But 
as  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  original  though  it  be, 
nothing  in  our  view  is  farther  from  the  truth.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  expositions  which  Reuss*  denominates,  die  myittsch- 
schwlirrnerischey  (the  mystico-fanciful).  According  to  the  writer, 
the  object  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  propound  a  system  of  religioas 
doctrines.  '  The  Apocalypse  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
contain  a  prophetic  account  of  certain  political  and  ecclesiastical 
cliaugcs  in  the  history  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ;  instead 
of  this,  it  is  here  taken  to  be  an  unveiling  of  the  mysterionis 
truths  of  christian  doctrine,  with  an  exhibition  of  certiun  oppo- 

*  Die  Geschichte  der  huiligen  Schriften  ncucn  Testaments,  %  81. 
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site  errors — ^a  revelation  made  by  Jesus  Christ  of  httMelf-^Kn 
intellectual  manifestation^  corresponding  with  what  is  appre- 
hended to  be  the  Scripture  purport  of  the  second  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man/  (Preface,  p.  1.)  Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  writer 
takes  up  every  chapter  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  investi- 
gation, exhibiting  in  the  first  place  one  or  two  verses  of  the 
original,  with  our  English  translation;  and  then  appending 
copious  remarks  in  the  way  of  commentary.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

' '  And  when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast 
say.  Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  black  horse  ;  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.'  (chap.  vi.  5.) 

*  *  The  third  living  creature.' — We  have  supposed  the  animal  with 
the  man's  face  to  represent  the  mind  or  reason  of  Divinity — as  an  animal 
with  a  man's  face  would  be  supposed  to  be  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
reason.  Perhaps,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  sovereignty  about  the 
throne,  we  may  suppose  it  to  represent  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  the 
element  of  wisdom  itself.  Wisdom  calls  forth  the  exhibition  now  to  be 
made,  or  directs  special  attention  to  it. 

•  *  And  lo,  a  black  horse.' — Black  is  the  opposite  of  white.  Black- 
ness and  darkness  are  coupled  together  in  Scripture,— darkness  being 
the  opposite  of  light.  Light,  or  whiteness,  we  have  assumed  to  be 
figurative  of  moral  perfection,  or  righteousness  ;  so  blackness  and  dark- 
ness are  figures  of  the  absence  of  such  perfection.  Hence  blackness,  as 
of  sackcloth,  is  a  token  of  repentance,  humiliation,  or  conviction  of  a 
want  of  righteousness ;  and  darkness  is  a  corresponding  figure  of 
despondency,  from  a  sense  of  guilt — a  state  from  which  every  ray  of 
hope  or  cotnfort  is  excluded. 

'  The  black  horse  is  apparently  an  opposite  of  the  white  horse.  The 
rider  of  the  black  horse  depends  for  his  power  upon  something  repre- 
senting an  entire  lack  of  righteousness.  At  the  same  time  the  colour 
reminds  us  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  groping  in  darkness,  and 
have  no  light ;  not  having  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
salvation  by  grace  alone.  '  And  he  that  sat  on  him.' — The  rider  of  the 
black  horse  is  furnished  with  no  weapon,  other  than  a  pair  of  balances, 
or,  as  the  Greek  term  might  be  rendered,  B,yoke.  The  difference  will 
not  be  material  in  the  construction  we  propose  to  give.  A  yoke  for  a 
pair  of  oxen  has  some  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  balances ;  and  the  use  of 
the  balances,  as  they  are  designed  here,  causes  the  figure  not  to  differ 
much  from  a  yoke.  A  pair  of  scales,  or  balances,  is  a  common  equip- 
ment for  a  representation  of  justice  ;  justice  being  supposed  to  balance 
exactly  what  is  put  into  one  scale,  by  that  which  is  placed  in  the  other* 
Having  already  supposed  the  lion  to  represent  the  attribute  of  Divine 
justice,  we  cannot  consider  this  figure  upon  the  black  horse  with  the 
balances,  as  representing  precisely  the  same  thing ;  but  we  may  suppose 
it  to  represent  the  element  of  law — the  standard  of  duty — that  which 
defines  the  rule ;  weighing  in  the  balance  the  requisition  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  fulfilment  on  the  other — that  law  which  proved  to  be  a 
yoke  of  servitude  under  the  old  dispensation,  (Gal.  v.  1. ;  Acts  xv.  10), 
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and  is  still  so  to  all  subjected  to  it.  As  the  third  living  creature  cdb 
attention  to  this  figure  with  a  pair  of  balances^  so  wisdom  ezhibitt  to 
every  rational  being  in  creation  the  law»  or  standard  of  moral  right  or 
wrong ;  corresponding  with  the  dictates  of  prudence*  that  he  who  boiUi 
should  count  the  cost,  and  he  who  goes  into  battle  should  compare  hb 
forces  with  those  of  his  enemy  before  it  be  too  late.  The  law  dependi 
for  its  power  upon  the  short  comings  of  those  subjected  to  it.  Wherefff 
the  law  is  fulfilled,  it  loses  its  ascendancy ;  it  can  require  nothing  more. 
So  the  rider  here,  with  the  balances,  is  sustained  by  something  r^it- 
senting  man's  want  of  that  righteousness,  necessary  to  fulfil  all  that  the 
law  or  stiindard  of  good  and  evil  demands.  The  going  forth  of  thu 
rider  may  thus  be  equivalent  to  that  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  is  to  convince  the  world  of  sin ;  a  going  forth,  which  is  also 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  conqueror,  and  of  the  rider  on  the  fiery 
horse.' — pp.  51,  et  seq. 

The  writer  of  the  little  volume  called  '  Wealth  the  name  and 
number  of  the  Beast/  &c.,  is  quite  awry  in  his  interpretatian. 
The  numeral  letters  of  evTopia — a  word  that  occurs  but  cmoe  in 
the  New  Testament — make  up  666;  therefore  wealth  is  the 
name  of  the  beast.  Such  a  discovery  should  never  have  been 
given  to  the  public.  Mankind  will  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  If 
the  author  really  desires  to  see  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
mystical  number^  which  is  as  probably  616  as  666^  he  may 
consult  Ewald^s  Commentary  on  the  Revelation;  an  article 
upon  the  number,  by  Professor  Senary  of  Berlin,  in  the  Zeiii' 
chrijl  fur  specukUive  Theologie^  1836,  vol.  i.,  translated  in  the 
first  number  of  the  ^Bibliotheca  Sacra/  and  Professor  Stnarfs 
dissertation  in  '  Bobinson^s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  pp.  832,  et  sea. 

Mr.  Rogers's  volume  consists  of  expository  lectures  on  toe 
first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  opening  lectures 
contain  observations  on  the  history  and  design  of  the  book, 
with  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the 
evidences  of  piety,  taste,  sobriety,  and  good  judgment  with 
which  Lectures  iii. — xiii.  abound.  The  author's  mind  is  of  a 
serious  p.nd  reflective  cast,  not  without  acuteness  or  comprehen- 
sion. Accordingly,  he  has  produced  a  volume  instructive  and 
edifying  in  its  tone,  which  may  be  perused  with  profit  by  the 
intelligent  reader.  Occupied  as  it  is  with  the  admonitory  and 
introductory  portion  of  the  Revelation,  it  is  fitted  to  warn  and 
instruct  the  churches  in  times  pregnant  with  the  tokens  of 
coming  trial  and  future  triumphs  to  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
The  style  is  simple^  neat,  perspicuous,  occasionally  rising  to 
beauty  and  imbued  with  true  eloquence. 

It  must  not^  however^  be  concealed,  that  the  author  has  con- 
tributed nothing  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Though  he  has  doubtless  studied  the  ])ook  with  minute  atten- 
tion and  diligent  care,  he  throws  no  light  on  its  dark  and 
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mysterious  pages.  His  first  and  second  lectures  render  it 
apparent  that  he  has  entirely  misapprehended  its  object  and 
structure.  It  is  little  consolation  that  he  has  erred  along  with 
the  great  majority  of  Protestant  commentators  in  this  country. 
Lectures  of  this  stamp  we  desire  not.  They  are  already  abun- 
dant^ as  those  of  Bryce  Johnston^  Snodgrass^  Macleod  and 
others  testify.  The  writer  does  not  even  seem  to  be  aware  of 
the  powerful  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against 
many  of  his  views ;  but  proceeds  in  his  own  easy,  unperturbed 
way,  without  stumbling  at  diflBculties,  or  usually  condescending 
to  notice  them.  The  learned  and  critical  need  not  therefore 
have  recourse  to  the  first  and  second  lectures  for  any  assistance 
in  understanding  the  book ;  and  should  the  illiterate  reader 
implicitly  adopt  the  explanations  given,  he  will  not  only  fail  to 
apprehend  the  entire  scop*  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  imbibe  at 
the  same  time  many  errone<       news. 

That  the  Revelation  exhibits  a  '  prophetic  view  of  the  church 
of  Christ  from  the  close  of  t  apostolic  age,  to  the  end  of  time,' 
is  a  position  that  can  never  be  rendered  probable.  All  who 
have  attempted  to  expound  it  on  this  principle  have  totally 
failed ;  and  should  the  pres  writer  continue  his  lectures,  he 
will  not  succeed  better  than      s  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  peri  ctory  manner  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  an  important  pi  i  p  of  interpretation,  we  refer  to 
pp.  202 — 205,  where  he  de  t      opinion  that  a  day  is  put 

for  a  year.  He  assumes  at  once,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  a.d.  95  or  96 :  although  internal 
evidence  warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  was  composed  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  fact  of  John^s  banish- 
ment by  Domiiian,  early  ecclesiastical  history  is  divided.  Some 
authorities  attribute  it  to  Nero ;  others  to  Claudius ;  and  others 
give  the  fact  without  the  name  of  any  emperor.  It  is  therefore 
incorrect  in  part  to  say,  that  the  fact  of  John^s  banishment  to 
Patmos  by^  Domitian,  '  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  Eusebius, 
the  most  authentic  historian  of  the  church  in  those  times,  and 
upon  the  universal  agreement  of  antiquity.'  Thus  there  is  room 
for  complaint  in  regard  to  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  author 
disposes  of  such  grave  questions,  as  those  of  the  authorship  of 
the  book,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  Although  it 
may  be  quite  proper  to  banish  discussions  of  a  searching  nature 
from  the  ordinary  range  of  pulpit  ministrations,  it  is  both  befit- 
ting and  necessary  to  introduce  them  into  a  book  sent  forth 
to  the  world,  and  professing  to  cast  some  light  upon  the 
topics  treated. 
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Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  ike  ConventumPv- 
iiament  of  1688^9,  to  the  passing  of  ike  Reform  Biii,  in  1832. 
By  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.,  A.  M.»  Recorder  of  MaodeefidiL 
Vol.  II.     London  :  Henry  Colbum. 

The  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Towusend  yields  to  very  few  in 
interest  or  importance;  and  our  estimate  of  his  fitness fiviti 
successful  treatment  was  recorded  in  our  notice  of  his  finmiff 
volume.*  That  estimate  has  not  been  materially  affected  If 
the  continuation  of  his  labours^  which  we  have  much  plesme 
in  introducing  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
volume  now  before  us  evinces  the  same  diligence  in  the  oolle^ 
tion  of  materials^  and  is  constructed  on  a  similar  plan  to  iti 
predecessor.  It  brings  together  a  large  mass  of  infonnstioa 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  career  of  many  public  meni 
and  throws  considerable  hght  on  the  usages  and  habits  of  the 
Commons'  House.  Mr.  Townsend's  performance  will  not,  how- 
ever, supply  all  which  we  should  hke  to  see  effected^  and  for 
which  the  present  state  of  our  historical  literature  funusho 
ample  materials  :  but  it  will  pave  the  way  for  those  who  come 
after  liim,  and  who  bring  to  the  task  higher  powers  than  lie 
evinces.  Tlie  liistory  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to 
subserve  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  adapted,  should  be  composed 
by  an  intellect  of  the  first  order,  richly  endowed  with  the  flrnits 
of  inquisitive  and  impartial  research,  of  acute  and  penetratiiig 
judgment,  of  profound  sagacity,  and  of  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  human  society. 
In  its  records  we  meet  with  the  purest  specimens  of  patriotismi 
and  the  noblest  eSTorts  of  genius,  associated  with  whatever  is 
mean,  truculent,  and  base.  Eliot,  Hampden,  Vane,  RusaeUi 
and  Sidney,  stand  side  by  side  with  a  host  of  courtly  syoophantB, 
— witnesses  for  truth,  martyrs  for  human  fireedom,  they  seskd 
their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  now  call  on  their  posteritj 
who  inherit  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  to  vindicate  their  memory 
and  to  clicrish  the  inheritance  which  they  bequeathed.  The 
Commons'  House  has  been  the  arena  on  which  powers  of  the 
highest  order  have  contended  for  supremacy,  each  working  in 
its  own  fashion,  and  according  to  its  vocation,  to  liberate  or  to 
imprison  the  human  intellect,  to  advance  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion the  body  pohtic,  or  to  estabhsh  the  arbitrary  sway  of  • 
monarch,  or  an  oligarchy. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Townsend's  subject  spe- 
cially interests,  and  he  will  not,  therefore,  misapprehend  us 
when  we  say  that  his  anecdotal  volumes,  though  weD  fitted  for 

♦  October,  1843. 
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the  majority  of  readers,  fail  to  realize  our  own  conceptions. 
They  constitute  a  work  of  a  different  order,  which  howevei* 
supplies  much  interesting  information,  and  is  not  whoUy  desti- 
tute  of  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  with  which  the  past  is 
fraught. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  present  volume  complete  the 
account  furnished  of  the  eminent  lawyers  who  sat  in  the  House, 
subsequently  to  the  revolution.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
were  Harcourt,  Cowper,  King,  and  Jekyll,  of  whom  the  first 
was  a  tory,  and  the  remaining  three  whigs.  The  contrast  pre- 
sented in  the  characters  of  Harcourt  and  Cowper  was  as  marked 
as  that  existing  between  their  pohtical  creeds.  '  Descended 
alike  from  ancestors  of  rare  antiquity,  rivals  in  Westminster 
Hall,  antagonists  in  St.  Stephen^s  chapel,  the  leading  cham- 
pions of  their  party,  still  more  renowned  in  the  senate  than  the 
forum,  and  elevated  by  their  oratory  to  the  height  of  legal  am- 
bition, they  might  be  compared  together  after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch,  though  their  political  character  affords  rather  a  sub- 
ject of  marked  contrast  than  comparison.  Unscrupulous  as  a 
public  man,  unprincipled,  unstable,  at  the  suggestion  of  self- 
interest  versatile,  a  renegade  on  calculation,  lord  Harcourt  has 
left  a  name,  which  it  required  a  century  of  merit  in  his  descen- 
dants to  redeem  from  ignominy.  The  mild,  disinterested  course 
of  Cowper,  beaming  with  public  virtue  to  the  close,  and  never 
shadowed  over  with  even  a  fleeting  suspicion  that  he  acted  from 
motives  of  sordid  ambition  or  pelf,  has  shed  a  lustre  on  his 
name,  which  adds  an  adventitious  grace  to  the  spotless  reputa- 
tion of  the  pure-minded  poet,  the  author  of  the  '  Task.^ ' 

This  description  is  substantially  just.  Cowper  did  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  escape  from  the  malevolence  of  party  attacks,  but 
all  the  evidence  we  possess  proves  his  innocence  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  Of  Lord  Chancellor  King  we  may  be 
permitted  to  furnish  a  more  extended  account.  As  the  author 
of  the  ^Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  etc.,  of  the  Primitive 
Church,^  his  name  is  frequently  introduced  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical controversies  of  our  day,  and  is,  therefore,  of  special  interest 
to  dissenters.  Mr.  Townsend  thus  describes  his  early  habits 
and  career. 

*  Another  Chancellor,  of  whig  creation,  under  George  I.,  of  less  re- 
pute, and  ungraced  with  pomp  of  heraldry,  was  Peter  King,  the  only 
son  of  Mr.  Jerome  King,  a  substantial  grocer  and  dry  Salter  in  the  dty 
of  Exeter.  He  was  bom  there  in  the  year  1 669,  and  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  useful  though  inglorious  occupation,  which  had  secured  to 
himself  a  comfortable  income.  Young  King,  after  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  ordinary  provincial  education,  at  the  grammar  scnopl  of  bis 
native  city,  was  introduced  behind  the  counter,  to  learn  the  thriving 
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business  to  which  he  was  taught  to  look  for  his  future  support.  Who 
(says  a  biographer,  with  amusing  naiveti),  that  had  stept  into  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Jerome  King,  and  had  there  seen  his  son  up  to  the  elbows  in 
grocery,  could  have  perceived  in  him  a  future  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain !  But  the  prospect  of  knowledge,  and  some  dim  glimpses  of 
ambition,  visited  him  even  through  this  ungenial  atmosphere.  All  the 
pocket-money  he  could  hoard  he  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
every  hour  of  leisure  to  their  eager  perusal.  Bred  up  chiefly  among 
dissenters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  studies  should  have  compre- 
hended inquiry  into  those  religious  questions  which,  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  occupied  and  divided  the  country ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  relationship  and  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  Locke,  his  near 
kinsman  by  the  mother's  side,  contributed  largely  to  impress  his  nund 
with  the  su})crior  importance  and  interest  of  such  subjects  of  investi- 
gation. 

*  Before  completing  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  a  work  of  some  extent,  an  *  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline, 
Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church,  that  flourished  withm  the 
first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  fieiithfully  collected  out  of  the 
extant  writings  of  those  ages* — a  title  which  of  itself  inferred  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  research  and  learning,  of  a  kind  that  would  have  been 
supposed  least  likely  to  attract  the  pursuit  of  a  young  man  in  his  cou- 
dition  of  life.  The  question  of  a  comprehensive  union  between  the  Es- 
tablislied  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  bv  the  mutual  concession  of  some 
of  the  points  of  external  discipline  and  ritual  upon  which  they  difiered, 
had  at  several  periods  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
dcrg^y.  The  Revolution  appeared  to  the  Dissenters  to  furnish  them 
with  a  desirable  opportunity  for  reviving  this  project.  They  felt  slight 
satisfaction  in  the  relief  then  afforded  them  by  the  passing  of  the  Tda'- 
ation  Act,  which  they  regarded  less  as  an  extension  of  favour,  than  as 
an  injurious  in\*asion  of  their  right  to  an  equality  of  religious  profession. 
Thev  had  wannlv  recommended  themselves  to  the  countenance  of  the 
new  sovereign,  himself  a  Calvinist,  by  the  assistance  they  had  rendered 
him  in  his  enteqiri^o ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  infla- 
ential  in  the  Establishment  had  denied  his  right  and  abjured  his  su- 
premacy. They  drew  up,  accordingly,  various  plans  of  accommodation  or 
comiuvhension,  in  all  of  which  they  sought  to  be  treated  as  the  equals 
in  ever)*  respect  of  the  church ;  and  the  proposed  terms  were  such  as  to 
imply  a  prefu^nce  in  the  frame  of  their  own  constitution,  disci{dine»  and 
worship,  over  the  established  forms.  The  same  question  was  also,  by 
the  king's  recommendation,  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  biceps 
and  clerg)*  in  convocation. 

*  At  this  conjuncture,  and  in  order  to  render  all  the  aid  in  his  power 
to  the  design  of  a  compreliension,  our  young  author  employed  himsdf 
upon  the  inquir\'  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  work. 

*  It  sealed  the  emancipation  of  the  writer  firom  the  unwelcome  occu- 
pation to  which  he  had  been  destined.  At  the  earnest  reconunendatioD 
of  his  illustrious  kinsman,  his  father  acquiesced  in  his  desire  to  seek,  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  the  field  in  which  hb  talents  and  knowledge 
mi^  be  applkd  with  the  best  pro^iect  of  finding  their  due  rewird. 
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As  Locke  bore,  from  his  own  experience,  little  love  towards  the  maternal 
^  discipline  of  the  English  universities,  where,  perhaps,  the  subscription  of 
t*  file  articles  formed  also  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  young 
91  ciiampion  of  presbyterianism,  the  liberal  philosopher  recommended  that 
^  his  pupil  should  repair,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  preparatory  studies, 
t^  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  There,  accordingly.  King  fixed  his  resi- 
0  dence  in  1 692. 

»  •  He  lived  even  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  no  common  acquaintance ;  his 
3'  letters  to  Locke  show  him  in  communication  with  Newton  and  Somers, 
(I  and  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lords  Peterborough,  Shaftesbury,  and 
i'  Pembroke.  To  these  advantages  it  was,  doubtless,  that  he  owed  also 
i  his  introduction  into  parUament,  being  returned  at  the  general  election 
4  in  1700,  for  Beeralston,  in  conjunction  with  Cowper,  this  little  close 
t  lx)rough  returning  two  future  Lord  Chancellors.  For  this  borough  he 
:   continued  to  sit  without  interruption,  through  all  the  parliaments  of 

Queen  Anne's  reign,  a  zealous  partizan,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
i  early  pursuits,  of  the  whig  principles  of  that  day.* — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  36 — 39. 

Amongst  the  most  eminent  of  the  second  class  of  legal  mem- 
bers, our  author  mentions  Chief  Justice  Holt,  whose  inflexible 
integrity  and  fearless  bearing  were  proof  against  every  seduc- 
tion. He  was  bom  in  1642,  and  spent  his  youth  in  pursuits  of 
firivolity  and  vice.  When  judge,  he  recognized,  as  one  of  his 
early  companions,  a  prisoner  who  was  convicted  of  felony ;  and 
on  visiting  him  in  J£ul,  and  inquiring  about  some  of  their  asso- 
ciates was  told,  we  are  informed,  '  Ah,  my  lord !  they  are  all 
hanged  but  myself  and  ^our  lordship.^  Such  was  the  promise 
of  his  spring ;  but  a  change  happily  passed  over  him.  He  cast 
aside  lus  vicious  habits,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  legal 
studies,  and  secured  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  worthies 
of  EngUsh  law. 

•  When  the  mighty  change  had  passed  over  all  the  institutions  of  the 
land,  Serjeant  Holt  was  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  selected  as  legal  as- 
sessors to  the  Lords,  in  the  room  of  the  judges,  whose  official  functions 
had  ended  with  the  flight  of  their  misguided  sovereign,  and  whose  cha- 
racter commanded  no  respect.  He  was  elected  for  Beeralston,  in  the 
place  of  the  veteran  Serjeant  Maynard,  who  had  been  returned  also,'  and 
made  his  election  to  sit  for  Plymouth.  H^  argued  for  the  word  *  abdi- 
cation,' suggesting  a  dangerous  proposition,  that  the  Government  acted 
under  a  trust,  and  that  any  acting  contrary  to  it  was  a  renouncing  of 
the  trust  The  throne  had  been  filled  for  several  weeks  before  the  Bench 
wa*".  new-modelled.  Every  privy  councillor  was  directed  to  bring  a  list 
of  twelve  lawyers,  whom  he  considered  best  fitted,  by  learning  and  in- 
tegrity, to  fill  the  vacant  seats  ;  and,  from  a  comparison  of  these  lists, 
the  twelve  judges  were  nominated.  The  first  was  Sir  John  Holt,  then 
in  his  47th  year,  appointed,  accordingly.  Chief  Justice  of  England.  In 
defence  of  the  constitution,  he  successfully  resisted  both  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  The  judgment  on  the  case  of  the  Aylesbury  burgess,  in 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  three  puisn6  judges,  he  asserted 
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the  rights  of  an  elector  to  claim  damages  at  law  a|  lut  die 
officer  who  refused  to  record  his  vote,  was  solemnly  anunned  in  tiie  Be 
of  Lords,  and  deserves  praise  for  its  maaculme  and  independeot  tat 
*  The  ParUament  cannot  judge  of  this  case«  nor  give  damage  to  tk 
plaintiff  for  it ;  they  cannot  make  him  a  recompense.  Let  tH  p«|k 
come  in  and  vote  fairly  ;  it  is  to  support  one  or  the  other  paity  to  ktf 
any  man  his  vote.  By  my  consent,  if  such  an  action  comes  to 
hefore  me,  I  will  direct  the  jury  to  make  him  pay  well  for  it ;  it  ii  dat- 
ing him  his  English  right,  and  if  this  action  be  not  allowed^  a  mas  aif 
for  ever  be  deprived  of  it.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  choose  ncli  p* 
sons  as  are  to  bind  a  man's  life  and  property  by  the  laws  they  makt' 

'  Upon  this  noble  judgment  has  been  framed  an  ingenioiu  ttk 
which  has  floated  down  the  traditional  anecdotes  of  the  last  ocstan. 
The  Speaker,  we  are  told,  came  in  person,  his  Serjeant  having  bea 
repulsed,  to  summon  the  audacious  Chief  Justice*  to  appear  at  tiie  Ic 
of  the  House,  to  purge  himself  of  a  contempt.  '  Go*  hack  to  yov 
chair,  Mr.  Speaker,'  thundered  Sir  John  Holt,  '  witlun  thew  fiic 
minutes,  or  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  send  yon  to  Newgilt 
You  speak  of  your  authority ;  but  I  tell  you,  that  I  sit  hen  ■ 
an  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  a  distributer  of  ja8tioe»  and.  mn 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  would  not,  stir  ok 
foot.'  We  grieve  to  pronounce  this  honest  John  Bull  speech  a  pmeii- 
vention.  Not  a  hint  of  such  an  occurrence  is  to  be  traced  in  any  of  Ab 
King's  Bench  reports — not  a  word  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  to  be  fbondii 
the  journals  of  the  Commons.  The  scene  was  well  imagined ;  kr, 
could  the  Speaker  have  been  made  to  troop  to  the  Queen's  Bendi— tk 
main  difficulty — the  words  put  into  the  mputh  of  the  judge  were  probi- 
bly  those  that  would  have  been  spoken. 

'  The  same  independent  fearlessness  with  which  the  Chief  Justice  W 
braved  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons,  he  displayed  on  a  later  ooeaaaD, 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  order  against  the  encroachments  of  tk 
Lords.  Having  allowed  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  when  indicted  IbriB*- 
slaughter,  to  claim  a  trial  by  his  peers,  the  Lords,  who  diqpated  his 
right  to  the  peerage,  summoned  Sir  John  Holt  before  them^  and  d^ 
manded  the  reasons  for  his  decision.  His  firm  refusal  and  tiie  sabi^ 
quent  proceedings  are  thus  reported  in  Vernon's  letters  : — 

'  '  The  House  of  Lords  sat  till  near  six,  upon  the  business  of  my  had 
Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Eyre,  who  kept  to  their  point,  nottoinfbraitbe 
House,  any  more  than  they^tlid  the  Committee,  of  the  reasons  finr  their 
judgment  in  the  Earl  of  Banbu^^y's  case,  but  stood  upon  it  that  they  wen 
at  hberty  not  to  answer  in  a  matter  that  he  charged  upon  them  :  nobodj 
being  bound  to  accuse  himself,  or  furnish  an  accusation  to  his  prgo&e^ 
If  the  judgments  they  gave  shewed  a  weakness  in  them*  it  might  bet 
reason  to  the  king  for  £splacing  them ;  or,  if  they  were  guilW  of  cor- 
ruption, there  was  another  way  of  providing  against  them;  and,  if  their 
judgments  were  disliked,  they  might  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error.  But 
they  could  not  submit  to  be  schooled  and  catechised  for  all  that  they  de- 
livered upon  the  Bench,  where  they  were  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  and  the  dispensing  of  justice,  and  acted  upon  their  ostfas. 
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'  The  Chief  J  retired  unmolested  to  his  court,  for  all  respected, 

?tf  they  did  not  aread,  that  manly  fearlessness  and  judicial  independence 

^of  spirit,  that  self-assured  feeling,  that  grasp  and  vigour  of  intellect, 

which  none  who  ever  sat  on  the  Bench,  unless  it  were  Liord  Thurlow, 

'  displayed  with  more  energy,  united  with  a  steadfast  political  integrity  to 

*  which  that  judge  was  a  stranger/  ' — ib.  pp.  67 — 70. 

li  Several  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
\i  TOidictive  pri\dleges  of  the  House ;  and  numerous  examples  are 
!•  adduced  in  support  of  Mr.  Townsend's  views,  which  are  strongly 
^liostile  to  their  continuance.  That  the  privileges  claimed  by 
^''  the  Commons^  require  continued  watchfuhiess,  lest  they  should 
'  run  into  tyranny,  we  readily  admit.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  all 

*  soch  claims  to  do  so,  and  special  hazard  of  injustice  is  incurred 
^  in  the  case  of  a  popular  assembly,  where  the  heats  and  animo- 
j  sities  of  faction  are  frequently  rife.  No  power,  therefore, 
I  requires  to  be  exercised  with  greater  caution.     It  should  be 

appealed  to  as  infrequently  as  possible,  and  when  brought  into 
action,  its  justice  and  necessity  should  be  so  obvious  as  to  carry 
the  concurrence  of  the  great  body  of  the  community.  But 
whatever  hazard  may  attend  the  possession  of  such  privileges, 
the  evil  is  considerably  less  than  would  flow  from  their  anni- 
hilation ;  nor  is  our  conviction  of  this  weakened  by  the  cases 
adduced  by  Mr.  Townsend.  Amongst  others,  mention  is  made 
of  those  of  Steele  and  Defoe,  whom  we  specify  on  account  of 
the  Hterary  interest  attaching  to  their  names.  The  persecution 
— for  such  only  can  we  c^  it — of  the  latter,  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  and  is  thus  described : — 

'  These  committals  to  the  flames,  owing  to  the  polemical  excitement 
and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  times,  were  never  prosecuted  with  such 
eagerness  as  against  tracts  of  controversial  divinity.  The  House  seemed 
anxious  to  usurp  the  oflice  of  the  lower  House  of  Convocation,  with  so 
much  avidity  were  schismatic  writings  seized  upon,  and  dreamy  meta- 
physics consumed  by  fire.  The  church  of  England  was  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle,  during  the  reign  of  William,  for  protection,  and  in 
that  of  Anne  for  supremacy.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  that  nursing 
mother  of  the  church,  when  a  tory  legislature  strove  to  put  down  the 
scandal  of  occasional  conformity,  the  celebrated  De  Foe  wrote  an  ironi- 
cal treatise,  'The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters;'  arguing,  with  preten- 
ded gravity,  that  a  system  of  extermination  was  the  best. 

'  The  House,  we  are  assured,  was  at  first  completely  bit  by  this  clever 
banter,  caricaturing  their  own  violence;  but  seemed  kindled  to  fury 
when  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  raillery  that  had  been  passed  upon 
them.  The  libeller  fled,  to  escape  the  terrible  consequences  of  their 
anger.  They  prayed  the  queen  to  proclaim  a  reward  for  his  apprehen- 
sion ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  petition,  the  following  description  of 
bis  person  was  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette  : — 

*  'January  10,  1702-3;    St.  James's  Palace.     Whereas  Daniel  De 
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Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
pamphlet,  entitled,  '  The  Shortest  Way  wiSi  the  Dissenters/  He  is  a 
middle-size  spare  man,  ahout  forty  years  old ;  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  brown-colom'ed  hair,  but  wears  a  wig ;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp 
chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth ;  was  bom  in  London, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  hose-factor  in  Freeman's  yard  in  Comhill, 
and  now  is  owner  of  the  brick  and  pan-tile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort,  in 
£ssex.  Whoever  shall  discover  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  to  one  of  her 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  any  of  her  majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  so  as  he  may  be  apprehended,  shall  have  a  reweurd  of  £50, 
which  her  majesty  has  ordered  immediately  to  be  paid  upon  such  dis- 
covery.* 

'Who  could  recognise,  in  the  late  hose-fieuitor  and  proprietor  of 
pan-tiles,  the  inventor  of  a  new  world  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island — ^the 
vivid  painter  of  death  in  his  History  of  the  Plague — the  great  magician 
of  the  heart  in  exciting  wonder  and  pity  ?  But,  had  his  genius  been  as 
g^eat  as  Milton's,  on  whom  the  prison  of  the  House  formerly  closed  its 
gates,  it  would  not  have  saved  the  hunted  Ubeller  from  his  prosecutors. 
The  attorney -general  instituted  a  prosecution  by  the  command  of  the 
Commons,  and  poor  De  Foe  was,  among  other  punishments,  sentenced 
to  the  pillory,  to  which  he  afterwards  wrote  an  ode,  replete  with  rugged 
rhymes  and  sentiments  of  masculine  courage.' — ib.  pp.  191 — 192. 

The  following:  remarks  on  the  banishment  of  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  are  deser\  ing  of  attention^  as  indicating  a  principle^  the 
violation  of  ^vllich — ^however  plausible  the  pretext — is  muformly 
productive  of  greater  mischie&  than  such  violation  averts. 

'  Not  less  flagrantly  unjust,  in  open  violation  of  the  principles  of 
equity,  was  the  banishment  inflicted,  under  the  penalties  of  an  er  pasi 
facto  law,  by  the  ministers  of  George  I.,  upon  the  plotting  Dr.  Atter- 
bury.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  first  prelate  who  visited  the  Tower  as  a 
prisoner  since  the  revolution,  and  the  last.  The  great  reproach  which 
the  bishop's  punishment  incurs — for,  of  his  guilt,  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt 
— is  the  setting  aside  those  ordinary  forms  and  safeguards  wfaidi  the 
law  enjoins — ^a  violence,  the  danger  of  which  may  not  be  felt,  only  be- 
cause the  precedent  has  happily  not  been  followed.  To  condemn,  to 
amerce,  and  to  punish  by  particular  acts  of  penal  justice,  upon  exigen- 
cies unprovided  for  in  the  criminal  code,  to  be  exd^me  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss  beyond  what  has  been  written,  seems  too  great  and  too 
dangerous  a  power  for  man  to  exercise  over  man.' — ib.  p.  207. 

Several  cases  of  impeachment  occurred  in  the  parliameDti 
immediately  succeeding  the  revolution^  but  the  issue  waa  not 
such  as  to  encourage  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  form  of 
procedure,  in  more  recent  times. 

'  Of  the  sixteen  impeachments  instituted  by  the  House,  between  the 
years  1689  and  1724,  seven  were  tacitly  abandoned  without  prooeedkig 
to  trial ;  three  were  thrown  up  in  disgust,  in  consequence  of  dispmtai 
between  the  two  Houses ;  in  one,  that  of  some  poor  foreigners  for 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  the  parties  pleaded  guilty;  in  another*  Dr. 
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Sacheverell'a  untoward  prosecntion,  the  eentence  eeemed  a  derision  on 
the  vindictive  ComnionB  :  in  two  only,  the  trial  of  Lord  Derwentwater 
and  the  rebel  lords,  whose  livea  paid  the  fearfiil  penalty  of  treason,  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  for  peculatiaD,  was 
the  event  worthy  of  the  occasion.  According  to  the  excellent  fi^re  of 
Lord  Somers,  this  favourite  weapon,  their  longest  and  sharpest,  ought 
to  have  hung  up  like  the  sword  in  the  temple,  only  to  be  unsheathed  at 
periods  of  pecuhar  exigency  ;  it  was  found  too  ponderous  for  ordinary 
hands,  too  unwieldy  for  common  use.' — ib.  p.  208. 

An  extended  account  is  given  of  the  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  which  afforded  au  occasion  for  signal  triumph  to 
the  opponents  of  the  whig  ministera  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
trial  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  to 
trace  the  hiatory  of  that  eventfiil  period,  and  especially  by 
such  as  are  desirous  to  mark  the  earlier  and  more  violent 
developments  of  the  high  church  spirit.  The  nation  was 
then  in  one  of  its  periodical  trensiea.  The  hopes  inspired 
by  the  revolution  of  1688  had  been  disappointed,  like  those 
excited  in  more  recent  times  by  the  Beform  Bill.  It  was  soon 
found,  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  the  people,  that  that  event 
had  only  effected  a  chauge  of  ministers, — that  it  had  established 
the  aristocratic  element  of  government  more  firmly  than  ever, 
and  had  substituted  the  concealed  tyranny  and  corruption  of 
many,  for  the  open  despotism  of  an  individual.  Hence  they 
turned  awny  from  their  leaders  with  mistrust  and  indignation, 
and  the  high-church  and  tory  party  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  apathy  which  followed.  A  reaction,  aa  it 
was  termed,  took  place,  and  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  evinced  its 
character  and  impetuosity. 

Our  author's  account  of  this  trial,  is  too  extended  for 
extract,  and  does  not  admit  of  abridgment.  We  shall  there< 
fore  content  ourselves  with  transferring  to  our  pages  bis 
biographical  notice  of  the  church-champion  for  the  day.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  punishment  of  Sacheverell  had 
been  a  suspension  merely  for  three  years. 

■  Dabbed  a  D.D.  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  consdons  of  a  fine 
person  and  graceful  dehver\'.  and  emulous  of  a  larger  sphere,  he  ob- 
tained the  lectureship  of  St.  Siivioiir's,  Soutliwarlt,  and  caught  at  dis- 
tinction by  the  pert  petulance  of  hia  discourse  and  extreme  high-church 
opinions.  Of  the  rival  clericnl  candidate  he  spoke  a»  the  '  dullest  soul 
that  ever  mounted  timber,'  and  inveighed  against  Dra.  Tillotson  and 
Stillingfleet  as  the  poorest  writers  in  the  English  langnage.  The  Bishop 
of  Bristol  he  called  a  fenatic  in  lawn  sleeves,  because  he  had  directed  the 
Litany  to  be  read,  not  chaunted.  King  William,  according  to  him,  de- 
served to  be  de-Witted,  for  he  made  none  but  fanatic  bishops,  adding, 
'  1  could  have  pardoned  that  king  all  his  villainies,  if  he  had  not  left  us 
the  accursed  legacy  of  the  Hanoverian  succession. *  The  orthodox  divine 
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placed  the  portrait  of  this  schismatical  Dutchman,  together  with  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  i^  sort  of  holy  alliance,  behind  the  door  of  his 
study. 

'  An  orator  so  given  to  railing  and  unscrupulous  censure  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  partisans  in  the  city,  where  politics  ran  high  ;  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  at  St.  Paul's, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  To  the  delight  of  many 
civic  dignities,  the  pulpit  pamphleteer  applied  to  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
phin  the  well  known  nick- name  of  Volpon6,  from  the  Fox  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  a  play  then  frequently  acted,  and  with  the  clever  tricks  of  whose 
cozening  usurer  the  audience  were  probably  familiar.  Whether  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor  or  not — the  timid  official  dis- 
claimed his  permission — the  sermon  was  read  as  never  sermon  had  been 
read  before,  and  ministers  injudiciously  elevated  the  author  to  a  more 
exalted  stage  than  his  own  pulpit.  King  William  shewed  better  sense, 
when  his  consent  was  asked  before  impeaching  a  divine.  Having  en- 
quired the  clergyman's  character,  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  most  hot, 
positive  fellow  in  England ;  so  extremely  wilful,  he  would  rejoice  to  be 
a  martyr.  '  Is  he  so  ?'  said  the  sagacious  monarch,  '  then  wiU  I  disap- 
point him.* 

'  But  the  sagacity  of  King  William  was  not  shared  in  this  instance  by 
the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne.  'They  had  a  parson  to  roast/  says 
Bolingbroke,  '  and  kindled  so  fierce  a  fire  as  to  bum  themselves.'  The 
long-protracted  trial  was  one  continued  scene  of  mortification  and  an- 
noyance to  Godolphin,  his  prosecutor.  He  writes  in  March,  1709-10, 
'  This  uneasy  trial  does  not  only  take  up  all  my  time,  but  very  mndi  im- 
pairs my  health,  and  how  it  will  end  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  but  I  cer- 
tainly wish  it  had  never  began,  for  it  has  occasioned  a  very  great  fer- 
ment, and  given  opportunity  to  a  great  many  people  to  be  impertinent !' 
and  again,  after  a  fortnight's  sad  experience,  'This  sorry  trial  makes  the 
life  of  a  galley-slave  paradise  in  comparison  with  mine.' 

•  With  Sacheverell,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protracted  trial  was  one 
long  festive  triumph.  Prayed  for,  even  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  as  a  person 
under  persecution — escorted  to  Westminster  by  enthusiastic  firioids— 
riding  in  the  same  chariot  with  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  Oxford.  thnia§^ 
a  chorus  of  huzzas — the  idol  of  lovely  women,  who  had  his  portrait 
painted  on  their  fans  and  kerchiefs — the  hero  of  the  multitade-— ^ke 
champion  of  the  church,  whose  leading  divines  actively  supported  the 
clergyman,  however  much  they  might  despise  the  man — fitted  by  tlic 
London  citizens — presented  with  3,000  guineas  by  one  munificent  devo- 
tee. Dr.  Sacheverell  found  himself  suddenly  famous,. a  martyr  widKWt 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom,  a  hero  without  heroism. 

'  An  exemplary  punishment  had  indeed  been  contemplated  for  the 
scurrilous  polemic.  '  Ministers,*  says  Lockhart,  '  designed  nothing  le» 
than  the  pillory,  and  his  being  whipt  at  a  cart  from  the  Royal  Ezdianp 
to  Charing  Cross ;  besides  a  severe  fine,  long  imprisonment,  and  dqpn* 
vation  of  his  hvings,  with  an  incapacity  of  any  preferment  in  the  dnnrch 
for  the  future.'  The  real  sentence  could  scarcely  be  said  to  hurt  Ui 
vanity ;  for  he  was  still  to  be  gazed  at  in  the  desk  and  on  the  platfem» 
was  still  the  mould  of  fashionable  coteries,  and  drew  his  income  il 
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leisure.  It  became  a  popular  fancy  with  people  of  distinction  to  invite 
the  handsome  confessor  to  christen  their  children,  and  to  call  them  by 
his  name.  He  made  a  circuit  of  the  London  churches  to  read  prayers, 
and  scarcely  standing  room  could  be  found  for  the  pious  multitude  who 
thronged  to  make  their  responses.  He  published  a  collection  of  prayers 
called  Sacheverell's  Thanksgiving,  with  an  allusive  text,  to  which  he 
made  a  profane  application  :  '  My  soul  is  escaped,  even  as  a  bird  from 
the  snare  of  the  fowler  :  the  snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered !' 

'  As  a  royal  progress  had  often  been  attempted  with  success  to  pro- 
pitiate popularity.  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  advised  to  commence  a  trium- 
phant tour  through  the  country.  On  his  route  to  take  possession  of  a 
small  living  in  Wales,  he  was  received  by  the  orthodox  counties  of  Ox- 
ford, Hereford,  and  Salop,  and  by  the  high  tory  Welshmen,  with  honours 
greater  than  were  ever  paid  to  priest  since  the  days  of  Thomas  k  Beck- 
ett. Presents  of  wine,  chaplets  of  flowers,  thanks  by  mayors,  speeches 
of  recorders,  the  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  processions  headed 
by  3,000  gentlemen  on  horseback,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  attested 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  to  their  clerical  deliverer. 

'  However  unworthy  the  object  whom  these  fervid  rejoicings  encircled, 
they  proved,  even  when  mistsJcen,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  and  the 
sincerity  of  its  attachment  to  the  church  of  England.  It  was  a  blind 
superstition  which  made,  in  this  instance,  like  some  idol  of  Egyj^t,  a 
monkey  their  god.  The  loyal  exultation  elicited  by  his  presence,  influ- 
enced favourably  for  government  the  approaching  elections.  On  the 
first  public  opportunity,  soon  after  his  suspension  was  ended,  he  preached 
before  the  grateful  House  of  Commons,  by  their  desire,  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  and  was  thanked  for  his  loyal  efiusion.  Better  than 
their  '  empty  praise'  was  the  '  solid  pudding'  that  followed — the  rich 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  with  which  he  was  amply  requited  for 
past  persecutions.        »»»»»»» 

'  llie  secret  of  his  temporary  inflation  having  escaped,  he  subsided  for 
the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  into  comparative  obscurity.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  trooped  with  the  London  clergy  to  pre- 
sent loyal  addresses,  and  preached  on  coronation  day  an  appropriate  ser- 
mon at  Sutton,  near  Birmingham,  where  two  hundred  of  the  populace 
assembled  at  night  to  shout  the  old  war-cry  of '  Down  with  the  whig^, 
and  Sacheverell  for  ever !'  But  the  fire  was  burnt  out.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  foreteU  the  extent  of  the  conflagration,  had  Bishop 
Atterbury's  daring  offer  of  proclaiming  the  Pretender  at  Charing  Cross 
been  accepted.  The  prelate's  inflexible  zeal  would  have  braved  the  or- 
deal ;  but  we  doubt  whether  Sacheverell  would  have  acted  up  to  his  pro- 
fessions, and  stood  in  that  hour  of  instant  peril  by  his  side.  True  to  his 
genius  for  railing,  the  doctor  contented  himself  with  inveighing  against 
the  procession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  London,  as  '  an  unparalleled  insolence,  a  vile  trampling  upon 
royed  ashes.'  Harmless  invectives  like  this  the  doctor  would  freely  scatter 
from  his  pulpit,  and  brave  the  danger.  We  read  no  more  of  the  divine, 
except  in  some  parish  vestry  brawls.  Certain  repairs  being  wanted  for 
St.  Andrew's,  to  the  extent  of  £1,500,  an  opposition  was  threatened,  bat 
the  veteran  tactician  put  the  question  of  finance  as  a  question  of  ortho- 
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doxy  to  the  vote,  '  You  that  are  for  the  church,  hold  up  your  hands : 
you  that  are  against  the  church,  hold  up  yours/  and  carried  his  point. 
For  the  effect  of  his  vituperation  Dr.  Sacheverell  could  never  be  for- 
given by  the  whigs.  He  died  soon  after  the  banishment  of  Atterbury,  to 
whom,  with  a  natural  feeling  of  gratitude,  he  had  left  a  legacy  of  £500, 
in  1724,  a  '  scandal',  says  Oldmixon,  '  to  his  name,  to  his  function,  and 
his  country.' '— ib.  280—285. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  parUamentary  history^  that 
much  disinclination  formerly  existed  amongst  constituencies  to 
incur  the  expense  of  having  representatives  in  parliament.  A  great 
contrast  is  observable  between  the  ancient  and  modem  feeling  on 
this  point;  and  the  gradual  developement  of  the  latter  marks  the 
change  which  has  silently  passed  over  the  public  mind.  When  the 
constituents  were  Kttle  better  than  serfs^  and  the  Commons' 
House  was  little  more  than  an  office  for  registering  the  edicts 
of  the  sovereign,  it  was  not  marvellous  that  a  very  low  estimate 
was  placed  on  the  privilege  of  appearing  there,  either  in  person 
or  by  representative.  But  when  the  people  began  to  feel  their 
political  importance,  and  rightly  to  appreciate  their  power  and 
interests,  a  new  order  of  feelings  arose :  and  amongst  the  manifold 
objects  of  human  ambition^  one  of  the  foremost  was  that  of 
taking  part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  as  the  representative 
of  a  borough  or  a  county.  Immense  simis  it  is  well  known  are 
now  expended  in  election  contests,  and  the  poorest  constitnency 
in  the  empire  would  resent  as  the  greatest  injury  and  insult 
which  could  be  offered,  any  attempt  to  deprive  tihem  of  the 
political  franchise.  From  having  been  a  bturden,  the  right  of 
returning  members  is  converted  into  a  gain.  Iiistead  of  re- 
ceiving ^  wages,'  as  in  ancient  times,  the  member  has  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  seat,  and  then  to  reimburse  himself^  as  he  best 
may,  by  the  sale  of  his  vote,  or  some  other  less  openhr  flagitious 
mode.  But  irrespective  of  this  corrupting  process  which  is  per- 
petually at  work,  there  are  higher  and  purer  influences  operstiiig 
on  the  public  mind.  Ejiowledge  has  been  widdy  difihsedt 
political  rights  are  better  estimated,  the  tendencies  of  parly  aie 
more  clearly  seen,  and  a  growing  conviction  is  chmshedthst 
it  is  only  as  the  people  understand  themselves, — ^their  positHm, 
capabilities,  and  rights, — and  secure  for  these  an  honest  and 
able  representation,  that  the  great  end  of  government  will  be 
accomplished.  It  is  well,  however,  to  review  the  past,  and  the 
following  will  probably  be  regarded  with  surprise  by  some  of  om 
readers. 

'  The  House  consisted,  in  Fortescue's  time,  and  under  the  FkurtagciMtB, 
of  three  hundred  members,  though  the  precise  number  was  constsnthr 
changing.  To  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  numbers  were 
rather  diminished  than  augmented,  petty  towns  feeling  more  scntely  Am 
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burden  than  the  benefit  of  burgesses,  and  seeking  any  excuse  to  evade 
the  payment  of  their  wages.  Richard  II.  granted  as  a  boon  to  the 
borough  of  Colchester,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  fortifying  the 
town  with  stone  and  hme,  that  for  five  years  they  should  be  discharged 
from  finding  or  sending  any  burgesses  to  parliament.  The  county  of 
Northumberland  obtained  a  similar  exemption  from  Eklward  III.,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  so  harried  by  the  Scots,  that  tfaey  had  no  money  to 
pay  two  knights  for  setting  out  on  their  journey.  The  gallant  town  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  sent  no  burgesses,  for  the  still  better  reason  that 
the  safety  of  the  city  was  too  much  perilled  for  them  to  spare  a  single 
citizen  who  could  man  the  walls.  The  sheriff  of  Lancashire,  for  several 
successive  parUaments,  implored  the  clemency  of  his  liege  for  the'  places 
summoned  to  return  members  in  his  bailiwick,  that  they  could  not  re- 
turn any  citizen  or  burgess,  on  account  of  their  impotence  and  poverty. 
'  But  when  the  council  of  the  nation  had  obtained  higher  consider- 
ation, and  began  to  interfere  with  more  boldness  in  afiairs  of  state,  a 
dim  conviction  slowly  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  tiie  constituency,  that 
the  privilege  was  at  least  commensurate  with  the  cost.  Henry  VHI. 
conceded  to  the  PrincipaUty  the  boon  of  returning  twelve  naembers  to 
represent  the  Wel^  marches ;  and,  on  their  petition,  added  four  mem- 
bers to  the  county  palatine  and  city  of  Chester,  hitherto  unrepresented. 
The  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  never  questioned  tiU  its  final 
exercise  by  Charles  II.,  gp-anted  the  franchise  to  new  boroaghs  or  re- 
stored it  to  the  old.  In  Cornwall  alone,  Edward  VI.  added  twelve 
members.  Queen  Mary  four,  and  Elizabeth  ten.  Twenty-four  boroughs 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  members  restored  to  them  by  James  I.,  and 
must  have  been  willing  to  incur  the  charge ;  for  as  many  as  fifty-one 
boroughs  never  recovered  the  right  which  they  had  voluntarily  aban- 
doned, giving  up  their  birthright,  with  E^au-like  rapacity*  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  accession  of  Charles, 
the  House  had  received  an  addition,  by  writs  from  the  crown,  of  fifty- 
seven  members.  The  House  claimed  for  itself  and  exerted  a  simibr 
privilege.  Prynne  complains  that  gentlemen,  over- ambitious  of  being 
elected  members  of  parliament,  failing  in  their  attempts  upon  their  own 
county,  and  having  good  friends  in  the  Commons,  have  obtained  a 
favourable  report  for  some  forgotten  borough,  which  had  ceased  to  re- 
turn burgesses  for  one  or  two  hundred  years ;  and,  with  the  ccmnivance 
of  the  House,  procured  fresh  writs  with  a  view  to  their  own  election.*— 
ib.  pp.  358—360. 

Notwithstanding  the  trouble  and  expense  perpetually  incurred 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  the  attendance  of  members  is  ex- 
ceedingly lax,  and  much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in 
making  a  House.  This  should  not  certainly  be  matter  of  surprise 
when  the  composition  of  the  House  is  taken  into  account,  but  it  is 
clearly  to  the  discredit  of  the  constituencies  which  elect  repre- 
sentatives so  neglectful  of  their  duty,  and  shews  as  in  the  light 
of  open  day,  that  other  motives  than  those  avowed  on  the  hust- 
ings lead  the  majority  of  members  to  seek  a  place  in  the  lower 
House.  The  following  passage  reflects  no  honour  on  our  legislators. 
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Public.  Private, 
The  parliament  of  King  William  passed       343  466      Acts. 

Queen  Amie  „  338  605 

George  I.  „  377  381 

George  II.  „         1447  1244 

George  III.  „         9980  5257 

In  parting  from  Mr.  Townsend  we  tender  him  our  thanks  for 
the  service  he  has  rendered.  His  volumes  furnish  the  result  of 
extensive  readings  abound  in  valuable  information^  and  occupy 
a  niche  in  historical  literature,  previously  vacant.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  dwell  on  minor  faults.  A  severe  revision  will  re- 
move most  of  these,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  and 
further  reflection  may  possibly  modify  some  of  the  opinions  he 
has  expressed. 


Art.  III.  Eight  Sermons :  being  reflective  discourses  on  some  important 
texts.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  author  of  *  Luther/ 
Sec.     London:  Baisler,  Oxford  Street.     1843. 

We  have  never  before,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  bcjen  in 
so  hesitating  a  state  of  mind  whether  we  should  or  not 
undertake  the  review  of  a  book,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Whenever  we  have  looked  over  it — (and  again  and  again 
we  have  wished  that  it  might  have  been  obviously  consis- 
tent with  oiur  duty  to  have  overlooked  it) — the  thought  has  risen 
up,  is  it  worth  while  to  bestow  any  critical  notice  upon  this 
volume  ?  Sometimes,  having  glanced  at  a  few  of  its  splendid 
nothings,  we  have  indignantly  pushed  it  aside  and  said,  no ;  till 
the  counterworking  thought  of  the  name  and  notoriety  of  the 
author,  together  with  the  obvious  claim  of  our  readers  to  have 
the  tares  and  the  wheat  separated  for  their  use,  has  led  us  to 
reverse  the  decision,  and  answer,  yes.  But  to  neither  of 
these  purposes  have  we  been  able  steadily  to  adhere  long 
enough  to  produce  half  a  dozen  pages ;  and  hence  we  have  been 
driven  on  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  period  within  which  we 
ought,  if  at  all,  to  express  our  opinion.  And  now,  as  in  re- 
examining the  state  of  our  mind  on  the  subject,  there  seems  to 
be,  in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Majocci  in  the  queen's 
trial,  '  more  yes  than  no'  in  us,  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
ponderating affirmative. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  take  the  blame  of  our 
acknowledged  vacillation,  or  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  grounds 
of  our  present  decision.  The  blame  is  attributable  to  the  book^ 
and  the  decision  too.  It  is  worth  reviewing,  because  it  is  worth 
dispraising ;  for  instruction,  and  valuable  instruction,  may  be 


;  bam 


to 
of 

to 

Ukeir   to 

we  hare  detennined  to 

the  Rer.  Robert  Mootgomery. 

A»  to  this  MtxA  reftecimj  aooording  to  tlie  lexioo^njdken — 
and  reaXij  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  dictiaDanes  for  tome  of  oar 
anthor  9  words^  to  speU  out,  if  we  can,  a  mpaning — tliis  word 
signine«  either  throwing  back  an  image,  or  oonsidcxing  the 
paAt ;  throwing  back,  as  it  were,  our  tfao«i^tB  upon  things  past. 
In  which  of  these  senses  the  eight  sermons  are  to  be  un- 
derstood, we  know  not  how  to  diTine.  Thej  hare  plenty  of 
images,  indeed,  bat  ther  are  not  reflectiTe  ones.  They  are 
nniqne  and  self-originating,  reflecting  indeed  the  distorted  ima- 
gination of  the  writer,  bat  this  coold  not  be  intended  in  the  sub- 
title. What  sort  of  reflectiveness  there  is  on  the  past,  we  know 
not,  except  as  e^ery  discourse,  with  a  text  for  its  motto,  refers 
to  tlie  doctrine  or  promise  long  since  given,  or  the  fact  long  re- 
corded as  a  matter  of  hist^Mrr  and  revelation.  But  in  this  case 
it  is  not  peculiar,  appropri^dte,  or  descriptiTe.  What,  then,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term  reflective  here?  So  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, it  means,  like  numberless  passages  in  the  vdume,  just 
nothing ! 

The  primary  object  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  ambition  was  to  be 
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a  poct^  and  he  eagerly  seized  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects  to  secure 
immortality — Messiah — Satan — Woman — we  know  not  what — 
and  an  immortality  he  did  secure.  By  dint  of  puff  and  parade^ 
he,  as  it  were,  at  once  gained  and  lost  his  fame :  it  was  victory 
and  death. 

He  now  turns  sermon  writer,  having  invested  himself,  or 
been  invested,  with  clerical  distinction.  He  is  a  preacher  whom 
we  have  never  had  the  felicity  to  hear ;  but  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  these  sermons  are  elaborated,  lus  discourses  must 
be  written  out,  perhaps  read ;  and  we  hear  him  therefore  in  his 
works.  With  this  we  are  content,  and  can  cheerfully  dispense 
with  the  charms  of  his  oratory ;  the  more  so,  if  what  we  are 
informed  is  true,  that  he  tricks  out  his  person  ere  he  meets 
the  popidar  assembly ;  and  this  fact,  by  the  bye,  assists  us  in 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  dubious  phrase  '  reflective 
discourses' — for  certainly  they  exhibit  the  great  image  of  self; 
stiff,  powdered,  and  pompous. 

If  our  readers  are  becoming  desirous,  as  by  this  time  we  pre- 
sume they  may,  of  seeing  some  specimens  of  these  originalities^ 
we  will  apply  ourselves  immediately  to  the  task  of  amusing  their 
curiosity. 

The  first  text  discussed  is,  '  Come  imto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  The  title  given 
to  this  '  reflective  discourse'  is  '  the  great  invitation.'  In  this 
the  language  is  justly  characterised ;  let  us  see  how  it  is  managed. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  sermon  and  of  the  book  is  as  follows : 
'  The  tongue  of  an  infant  may  be  taught  to  lisp  the  sound  of 
these  syllables,  but  the  intellect  of  an  archangel  cannot  contain 
all  the  magnificence  of  their  meaning ;  for  the  truths  they  in- 
volve in  their  upward  aspect  cast  a  glory  over  the  heights  of  the 
reconciled  Godhead ;  and  by  their  downward  reference  irradiate 
the  depths  of  redeemed  humanity.'  Certainly  this  is  a  hopeful 
beginning.  Where  the  discourse  was  preached  we  are  not  in- 
formed, or  to  whom ;  but  we  will  suppose  the  audience  to  con- 
sist of '  the  poor  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached' — in  a  country 
village,  for  instance,  where  some  are  utterly  ignorant,  others 
inquiring,  and  a  few  gathered  together  to  be  reminded  of  admit- 
ted truths,  and  refreshed  by  the  simple  and  glorious  doctrines 
of  the  Saviour.  Would  any  one  of  these  classes  (we  might 
almost  say,  of  any  other)  understand  this  magniloquent  com- 
mencement ?  We  fancy  we  see  the  peasant's  stare  of  astonish- 
ment at  tliis  first  blast  of  the  preacher's  trumpet;  and  as 
he  proceeds  in  a  similar  strain,  in  pure  wonder  exclaiming^ 
*  vastly  fine  !  vastly  fine  !'  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  deemed 
hardly  fair  to  put  Mr.  Montgomery  to  so  severe  a  test  as  that  of 
trying  whether  the   'common  people'   could  comprehend  his 
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meanings  and  therefore  '  hear  him  gladly/  Let  vm,  then,  ima- 
gine what  is  more  probable^  that  this  sermon  was  delivered  to 
'  ears  polite/  Let  us  suppose  an  audience  of  a  higher  grade — 
in  fact  as  exalted  as  possible;  and  "we  then  ask,  conld  even 
these  understand  the  meaning  of  truths  in  their  upward  oMpeet, 
casting  a  glory  over  the  heights  of  the  reconciled  Godhead:  or 
guess  at  the  idea  of  irradiating  the  dqfthi  qf  redeemed  humamiff! 

But  let  us  turn  the  page^  and  we  read^ '  a  fine  analogy  exists 
between  the  veiling  influence  of  His  manhood,  when  considered 
as  a  concealment  drawn  over  his  essential  fflory ;  and  the  ahading 
eflect  of  his  language  when  contemplated  as  a  shroud  thrown 
over  the  indwelling  splendour  of  lus  announcements/  Won- 
derful analogy^  indeed^  between  a  veil  and  a  shrond,  and  between 
the  manhood  of  Christ  and  the  shading  effect  of  his  language, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  to  hide  but  to  reveal  1  Let  ns  turn 
another  page^  and  try  once  more.  'He  stands  forth  as  the 
great  originality  of  all  time;  breaks  the  long  silence  ci  four 
thousand  years  touching  the  real  happiness  of  our  nature,  and 
undertakes  at  once  to  be  the  Almighty  Halcyon  to  a  sin-troubled 
world/  Originality :  quere  meaning  ?  Almighty  Halcgom :  very 
edifying^  truly  I  And  after  this  foshion  does  our  author  spin 
out  ninety-four  pages  of  absolute  bombast,  under  the  foot  heads 
of  discourse^  which  are  the  only  things  bordering  on  simplicity 
that  we  have  founds  namely:  first,  the  invitation,  'ocmie;' 
secondly^  the  inviter  '  unto  me ;'  thirdly,  the  invited, '  all  who 
labour  and  are  heavj'-ladeuj'  and  fourthly,  the  encouragement 
that  concludes  the  whole^ '  and  I  will  give  you  rest/ 

What  think  you,  gentle  reader,  of  the  following  piece  dl  bril- 
liancy ?  '  For  a  spirit  of  sublime  appropriation  is  dianctetistic 
of  faith.  And  the  same  assurance  which  convinces  him  how  all 
the  amazing  series  and  scenes  of  truths  and  trials  were  mapped 
out  before  the  omniscience  of  Christ  in  heaven;  so  that  Tabor, 
Ilermon,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  towered  in  his  ideas  before 
their  forms  rose  in  this  world ;  and  the  blue  waters  of  Oenne* 
saretli  must  have  sparkled  on  the  mental  eye  before  they  serred 
as  a  liquid  carpet  for  his  human  feet  to  tread ;  while  the  crosi 
must  have  been  erected  in  the  Calvary  of  hie  it^inite  ptarpoee  (!) 
before  the  dreadful  expiation  of  sin  was  there  achieved  :  although 
this  must  have  been  the  case^  and  a  thoughtful  believer  will  be 
exalted  by  such  a  retrospect  of  Christ  in  the  bosom  of  the  I^sther; 
yet  the  prospect  docs  not  terminate  here,'  &c 

Or  of  the  following  ?  '  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  by  him/  'To  the  uttermost:' 
^  that  is^  till  the  eclipse  of  positive  damnation  hath  blackened  armmi 
the  ivailing  spirit  in  the  regions  of  the  undone,  (!)  through  all  the 
ages  of  time,  tlirougli  iUl  the  complexities  of  experience,  and 
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through  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  spiritual  warfare^* 
\  there  is  centered  in  him^  as  the  changeless  Melchisedec  of  the 

*  church,  whatever  the  soul  may  require  in  its  access  to  God/ 

*  Or  again  ?  ^  But  here  we  feel  that  the  most  anatommng  pre^ 
'  cision  of  language  can  ^rightly  divide  into  their  distinctions  all 
\  the  delicacies  of  inner  experience,  which  mark  and  accompany 
*•  the  young  receiver  of  the  ^  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ' 

*  into  the  ripening  manhood  of  intense  Christianity.     The  path  of 

*  transition  from  the  darkness  and  degeneracy  of  nature  into  the 
''  light  and  purity  of  grace  is  patent ;  and  not  difficult  to  be  traced 
^  by  words  and  described  by  terms/ 

^       Or, '  We  can  find  no  key  to  the  original  style  of  the  Redeemer's 

^   language,  except  on  the  basis  of  his  being  the  incarnated  God. 

^    For  had  he  been  simply  human,  we  do  not  beheve,  without  being 

'    convulsed  into  an  ungraceful  movement,  (I  I)  that  a  mere  finite 

being  could  have  delivered  such  awfiil  annoimcements  as  we 

find  him  declaring;  nor  could  he  have  borne  the  disturbing 

majesty  of  the  ideas  they  involve  and  the  principles  they  contain.' 

As  to  brief  absurdities  thrown  into  single  sentences,  there  is 

no  end  of  them :  such  as  *  the  hidden  life  of  the  spirit's  world 

palpitating  under  the  shroud  of  those  syllables  which  here  invest 

it.'     'What  a  radiance  reposes  over  the  sovereignties  of  the 

Divine  will !'     '  Patriarchs  and  prophets,  martyrs  and  saints,  let 

us  learn  to  think  of  them,  as  each  now  reposing  upon  the  centre 

of  their  own  conscious  individuality.^ 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  have  picked  out  a  few  objection- 
able phrases  and  sentences  from  a  mass  of  different  matter,  and 
thus  exhibited  a  caricature  picture  of  our  author's  genius. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  such  a  supposition;  for  scarcely  any  one 
woidd  believe  that  a  writer,  soi  disant  poet  and  divine,  could 
commit  to  paper,  at  any  length,  such  monstrous  verbiage.  But 
so  it  is ;  and  to  show  that  this  land  of  writing  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  the  very  staple  and  soul  of  the  work,  we  shall  cite 
one  or  two  extended  specimens. 

*  We  will  not,  however,  pause  to  prove  that  if  for  one  instant,  the 
intellect  embraces  the  doctrine  that  nature  is  governed  on  one  principle, 
and  providence  and  grace,  each  also  by  a  different  principle,  then  do  we 
libel  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  and  reduce  his  character  into  a  tre- 
mendous inconsistency  !  No,  my  brethren,  God  is  ever  at  unity  with 
himself ;  and  can  no  more  bestow  a  crumb  of  bread  on  a  sinner,  but 
through  the  medium  and  merit  of  that  great  ordifumce,  an  atoning  Sa- 
viour, (!)  than  he  can  give  the  archfiend  a  coronet  of  glory.  Leave  it, 
then,  we  entreat  you  to  the  mock  sentiments  of  a  certain  *cAoo/q^«iMW- 
culated  authorship,  (!)  so  to  speak  of  the  most  glorious  God,  as  if  he 
were  little  more  than  an  infinite  resource  for  supplying  mortal  neces- 
sities !     Or,  some   eternal  placability  who,  seated  aloft  in  the  serene 
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radiance  of  his  own  perfection,  looks  down  with  bland  and  easy  eomU- 
vance  on  the  weakness  of  unfortunate  man.  And  while  leaving  him  to 
suffer  much  from  his  own  doings  and  desires,  is  yet  on  the  whole  ex- 
ceedingly gracious  to  his  demerits  ;  and  thus  adorns  nature  with  glories 
and  beauties  over  which  science  may  ponder  ;  and  variegates  all  creation 
with  rainbows  and  flowers,  and  tender  landscapes  ;  among  which  senti- 
ment may  dream  of  opening  Paradise,  and  poetry  warble  hymns  of  pa- 
thetic thansgiving/ — p.  180. 

The  following  morceau,  in  reference  to  the  Corn-Law  agita- 
tion^ may  amnse  onr  readers.  How  far  it  will  be  r^arded  as 
suitable  to  a  sermon  is  another  question^  which  we  leave  them 
to  determine.  We  wish,  however,  that  the  anthor^s  furious 
theology  were  always  as  innocuous  and  self-correcting  as  his 
furious  politics.  Hear  then,  ye  *  mob-kings,'  and  rearers  of 
'  treason^banners  V 

'  Nor  can  we  proceed  to  handle  after  a  textual  order  the  words  we 
have  selected  for  our  instruction,  without  alluding  to  a  coincidence  of  a 
sad,  and  yet  of  a  sublime  character ;  and  which  (without  any  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  sensitiveness  of  pohtical  bias),  is  far  too  strUdng  to  be 
passed  over  in  neglectful  silence.  While,  therefore,  the  empire  has  been 
rocking  with  popular  discontent,  and  provoked  into  disastrous  excite- 
ment by  fierce  and  fiery  discussions  on  '  Corn-laws ;'  and  while  the 
treason-banners  of  the  mob-kings  have  been  waving  over  the  heads  of  a 
deluded,  and  therefore  a  dangerous  populace — ^the  creative  energies  of  a 
benevolent  God  have  been  secretly  and  silently  at  work.  And,  as  if  to 
rebuke  the  rash  predictions  and  reckless  audacities  of  political  calcu- 
lators, we  find,  not  only  that  the  imseen  agriculture  of  the  Almighty 
has  neither  lessened  nor  languished,  but  that  the  harvest  of  the  year  has 
abounded  with  a  fruitful  produce  of  far  more  than  wonted  extent.  And 
can  you  not  sympathise  with  us,  in  adoring  the  imperturbable  majesty 
and  the  inexhaustible  mercy  of  him  '  whose  ways  are,  indeed,  not  as  our 
ways  ?'  And  what  a  contrast  might  we  have  enjoyed,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible suddenly  to  have  transported  one  of  these  anarchs  of  democracy 
from  the  centre  of  the  infuriated  rabble  who  were  raging  aroond  him,  as 
an  oracle  of  whatsoever  is  untrue  in  fact,  and  treasonable  in  principle ; 
and  to  have  located  him  for  a  few  minutes  amid  the  green  solitudes  of 
nature,  and  the  glowing  spread  of  some  quiet  landscape,  where  the 
ripened  harvest  was  displayed  before  him  in  all  the  adflaence  of  its 
supply !  Yes,  and  could  we  have  watched  the  man  so  endrded  with 
expressions  of  God  in  his  own  works  apparent,  with  no  rebuke ^woold 
we  have  ventured  to  assail  him :  with  no  argument  would  we  then  have 
plied  him :  with  no  frowning  demonstration  of  the  error  of  his  words 
and  ways  would  we  then  have  visited  him.  But  if,  under  the  mild 
sorcery  of  nature's  loveliness,  there  did  pass  over  his  rough  heart  and 
rude  spirit  a  tranquillizuig  charm ;  while  the  sunbeam  was  busy  at  its 
bright  labour,  the  bee  on  its  happy  wing,  the  sky  overarching  lum  like 
a  canopy  of  peace,  and  the  golden  corn-fields  were  undulating  to  and 
fro  before  him,  as  the  tall  wheat  bowed  its  head  to  the  salute  of  the 
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passing  wind  ; — lien  should  have  we  delighted  to  see,  perchance  for  ft 
moment,  how  eloquently  victorious  over  even  the  savage  emotioDS  of 
rebellious  pride  and  scowling  diecontent.  the  unsyllabled  arguments  and 
dumb  appeals  of  creation  itself  may  sometimes  he.  And,  in  the  midst  of 
his  trausieat  reverie,  the  only  intermptioD  we  would  have  ventured, 
might  have  been  to  have  reminded  the  prophet  of  corn-laws  of '  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,'  who  is  indeed  the  un&iliog  '  Lord  of  the  harvest.* 
And  then  gently  to  have  breathed  into  his  soul,—'  Whilst  the  earth 
remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  sonuner  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  sliall  not  cease.'  '—p.  98. 

After  marking  several  other  most  tempting  bits  for  quota- 
tion, we  sliall  abandon  them  to  their  fote — namely,  to  sink,  as 
they  most  likely  will  do,  together  with  the  whole  fajiuly  of  non- 
sense  in  this  volume,  in  the  quiet  waters  of  Lethe ;  and  we 
heartily  wish  them  a  good  voyage  to  the  bottom.  We  must 
not  foi^et,  however,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  our  author  has 
a  wonderful  facility  of  treating  all  kinds  of  subjects.  His 
'  Reflective  Discourses'  are  surprisingly  excursive,  and  can 
throw  a  '  radiance,'  as  he  says,  over  '  sublimities,'  as  well  aa 
illuminate  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Nay,  his  genius,  too  mighty 
and  blazing  to  be  '  shrouded,'  as  he  has  it,  in  his  '  language,' — 
though  we  should  have  thought  it  big-worded  enough  to  shroud 
anything, — positively  leaps  at  once  from  earth  to  heaven — now 
frowning  down  the  corn-taw  agitators,  and,  anon,  walking 
gloriously  among  the  stars  I  For  instance ;  and  we  will  inflict 
only  this  one  quotation  morej  premising,  that  it  is  in  some 
respects  a  favourable  one. 

'  Here  let  us  pause  ;  for  there  is  a  magnificence  of  truth  and  stretch 
of  meaning  of  almost  intolerable  effect  (!)  in  this  passage — ('By  him 
were  aU  things  created,'  &c.) ;  when  a  believer  in  Christ  is  thus  in- 
formed WHO  and  WHAT  that  stupendous  Being  is,  who  '  sweat,  us  it 
were,  great  drops  of  blood  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.'  By  it  we 
are  taught  that,  far  as  the  sense  can  travel,  thought  expatiate,  or  imagi- 
nation soar,  until  the  apreadings  of  eternity  and  immensity  (!)  life,  being, 
and  form,  matter  and  motion — all  are  of  Christ,  as  well  as  designed /or 
him  !  But,  instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  vague  generaUties,  which  but 
remotely  expand  the  intellect,  and  but  rarely  afiect  the  heart, — let  us 
concentrate  your  attention  on  one  aspect  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Son 
of  God  which  this  ascription  of  creation  onto  him  include*.  For 
instance ;  by  a  calculuf^,  whose  scientific  accuracy  has  been  confimied 
beyond  suspicion,  we  iirc  informed,  among  other  sulilimitiei^,  of  the 
following  truths.  The  circumference  of  our  earth  is  about  25,000  miles, 
and  contains  about  two  hundred  millions  of  square  miles  ;  over  whose 
continents  and  climes,  isltuids.  seas,  lakes,  and  forests,  and  rivers,  &c., 
life,  and  faculty,  and  sensation  exist  in  everv  conceivable  mode  and 
form.  But  if  from  this  orb  of  ours,  we  (as  David  did)  lift  a  religious 
eye  to  the  planetary  system,  what  a  testimony  to  the  grandeurs  of  Jesus 
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Christ  blazes  and  bursts  on  our  astonished  apprehension.  For  examiJ^ , 
the  sun's  diameter  is  computed  at  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thoomnd 
miles ;  and  as  a  physical  mass  ( !)  exceeds  our  earth  by  an  excess  of 
magnitude  equal  to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  times' — (common  people 
wo^d  have  simply  said,  the  sun  is  so  mudi  larger  than  the  earth,  but 
great  men  must  use  great  words) — '  and  over  whose  surface^  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  per  day,  it  would  take  two  hundred  milliona  of  years  to 
pass!  Take  one  more  specimen  of  the  omnipotence  of  Jesus; — ^we 
allude  to  the  planet  Saturn,  which  is  nine  hundred  of  miDions  of  miles 
distant  from  the  sun,  and  about  nine  hundred  times  larger  than  our 
earth.  Around  this  planet  there  is  what  astronomers  call  the  double 
ring,  or  two  concentric  rings  of  light,  which  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  which  are  carried  along  with  the  enclosed  planet  in  its  circuit 
round  the  sun.  The  exterior  of  3ie  outer  ring,  or  arch,  is,  in  diameter, 
204,000  miles ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  inner  ring  is  184,000  miles  in 
diameter ;  and  all  the  motions  and  appearances  of  this  planet  and  its 
rings  and  seven  moons,  are  described  by  the  devoutest  of  the  astrono- 
mers, as  astoundingly  beautiful  beyond  words  to  unfold.  Well,  then, 
brethren,  we  take  you  back  from  this  brief  glance  at  the  work,  to  the 
presence  of  the  worker ;  and  bid  you  remember,  that  '  by  him,'  who 
died  for  sinners,  all  these  things,-^  these  miracles  of  light,  these  orbs  of 
radiance,  these  systems,  suns  and  worlds,  with  their  unutterable  accom- 
paniments,— by  Him,  we  say,  were  they  originaUy  created ;  and  by  him 
do  they  all  consist ;  and  by  his  sleepless  energy  and  omnipresent  acti- 
vity, are  their  forms  and  motions  what  they  are.  Yes,  and  while  the 
man  of  mere  earthly  science  warms  into  philosophical  rapture,  or  is 
lulled  into  an  aimless  trance  of  meditative  bliss  (!)  when  the  astronomer 
tells  him  of  the  magnitude,  number,  velocity,  force,  speed,  and  tspksi' 
dour  of  those  bodies  to  which  the  solar  system  is  rdated ; — the  disciple 
of  the  cross  will  associate  with  all  this  something  better  than  intellec- 
tual wonder  and  philosophical  devotion ;  and  regard  the  entire  display 
as  a  part  of  that  revenue  of  exceeding  glory  and  power  which  apper- 
tains unto  '  THE  MAN  Christ  Jesus.'  ' — ^pp.  185,  186. 

This  passage^  like  some  others^  has  produced  upon  us  an 
almost  ^  intolerable  effect  /  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  that  of 
being  Hulled  into  an  aimless  trance  of  meditative  bliss/  at 
least  we  suppose  not^  for  really  what  this  kind  of  trance  may  be 
it  is  difficult  to  divine.  It  is  probably  like  Mr.  Montgomeiy's 
'  grandeurs^ — if  not '  aimless/  at  least  pointless. 

Seriously^  we  deprecate  the  utter  want  of  taste  and  good 
sense^  aye^  and  even  truths  too^  in  all  this  rhodomontade.  We 
confess  that  this  development  of  the  scientific  'calcnhiSy'  as 
here  introduced  and  paraded^  does  not  at  all  affect  us,  unless  it 
be  with  disgust. 

Mr.  Montgomery  may  vapour  about  '  vague  generalities'  as 
he  pleases ;  but  they  are  just  the  kind  of  generalities  that  aie 
employed  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  much  more  calculated  to  inspire  thought  and  '  expand  the 
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intellect/  than  his  details.  For  instance ;  '  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work/ 
we  should  think  infinitely  preferable  to  giving  the  diameter 
of  particular  globes^  or  even  the  dimensions  of  Saturn's  rings. 
'  He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing  /  or,  '  He  made  the  stars 
also  /  or,  if  you  wish  for  something  in  detail,  ^  who  can  bind 
the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  /  seems  to  us  incomparably 
more  sublime  than  to  state,  that  it  would  take  millions  of  years 
to  cross  the  surface  of  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Not  that  we  are  unimpressed  by  the  facts  of  science,  or  un- 
enchanted  by  the  discoveries  of  astronomy.  On  the  contrary, 
we  can  testify  from  our  personal  experience  that  such  studies 
are  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  give  expan- 
sion to  the  intellect.  We  cannot  view,  without  astonishment 
and  admiration,  these  wonderful  works  of  Grod ;  and  from  our 
earliest  days  have  traversed  the  fields  of  nature  and  the  spaces 
of  the  starry  firmament  by  the  light  of  science,  with  ever 
renewing  gratification.  Nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  fact,  that 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  external  universe,  many  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations  may  be  drawn  to  confirm  and  enlarge  our 
ideas  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God.  But  let 
judgment  be  exercised,  and  everything  be  put  into  its  proper 
place,  and  assigned  its  just  proportions.  Science  and  religion 
may  be  advantageously  associated;  but  the  pulpit  will  gain 
nothing  by  being  turned  into  a  rostrum  for  the  delivery  of  a 
philosophical  lecture.  In  this  case,  if  in  any,  will  be  exempli- 
fied the  poetic  adage — 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' 

The  use  of  a  journal  or  a  scrap  book,  is  not  to  enable  the 
boaster,  by  copious  extracts,  to  astonish  the  vulgar ;  but  to  as- 
sist the  memory,  that  by  brief  and  suitable  references  on  proper 
occasions  to  important  discoveries,  knowledge  may  minister  to 
the  impressions  of  religion.  Let  literature  and  science  ever 
be  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  highest  ends  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  sacred  claims  of  inspired  truth. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  book  like  this, 
had  it  not  been  the  production  of  one  of  a  school  of 
preachers  and  theologians,  who  seem  to  aim  far  more  at  sur- 
prising than  at  profiting,  who  mistake  pomp  for  grandeur, 
and  verboseness  for  force,  and  the  glare  of  whose  diction 
distorts  even  the  evangelical  truth  they  deKver,  diverting  the 
mind  from  what  is  really  glorious  in  the  gospel.  What  with 
pomp  and  Puseyism,  the  christian  world  is  greatly  liable  to  be 
misled;  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  young  especially, 
miserably  betrayed.  >  The  one  class  are  setting  up  their  idol  of 
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words ;  and  the  othcr^  their  idol  of  tradition ;  but  for  our  parts, 
we  had  almost  as  soon  join  in  the  Egyptian  worship  of  onions 
and  garlic. 


Art.   IV.    Tracts  for  the  Last  Days.      Vol.   I.      London :  William 
Edward  Painter,  Strand. 

As  we  were  one  day  walking  in  the  Strand^  our  attention  wts 
arrested  by  some  Tracts  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  window  of  No. 
342,  which  is  the  office  of  the  '  Church  and  State  G^asette/  One 
of  these  we  purchased,  and  have  been  induced  by  the  perusal  of 
it,  to  procure  the  remainder  of  the  series.  On  enquiring  at  the 
publisher's  by  whom  they  were  written,  we  were  politely  in- 
formed that  the  authors  were  clergymen^  but  that  their  names 
could  not  be  disclosed.  This  is  all  we  know  of  these  strange 
productions. 

The  volume  extends  to  400  octavo  pages^  and  comprises  24 
Tracts.  Of  these,  eight  are  on  '  The  One  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  Church ;'  six  are  on  ^  Subjects  of  Difference  between 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church  '/  and  the  remainder  have  the  following  titles :  '  Eccle- 


'  Evangelicalism  the  Apostacy  of  the  Last  Days; '  '  How  to  be 
Catholic ; '  ^  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews ; '  '  The  Second  Advent 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; '  '  Justification  by  Faith.' 

Disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  authors  of  the  '  Tracts  finr 
the  Times,'  and  gently  censuring  some  of  their  tenets^  the  au- 
thors of  these  Tracts  for  the  last  days,  advocate  most  of  the  enran 
known  by  the  name  of  Puseyism,  and  blend  therewith  a  novd 
form  of  millenarianism  :  the  result  is,  one  of  the  wildest  speci- 
mens of  theological  jargon  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The 
writers  express  themselves  as  though  they  were  in  earnest^  and, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  are  so;  but  how  any  body  of  serious 
men  could  combine  to  publish  these  hallucinationsi  it  is  not 
easy  for  ordinary  mortals  to  conceive.  We  quite  despair  of 
conveying  to  the  reader  a  complete  idea  of  this  last  effiinim  of 
clerical  theology  and  zeal ;  but  will  endeavour  to  give  him  some 
acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  titles  of  the  tracts^  that  the  one 
subject  of  them  is,  the  church.  Very  properly,  therefore,  are 
we  furnished,  as  early  as  the  fourth  page,  witii  a  definition  of  the 
church. 
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'  The  chnrcb  of  Christ  is  the  aggregate  company  of  all  who  are,  and 
who  ever  have  been,  or.  who  ever  ahaU  be,  baptized  in  the  name  <^the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  every  country  and  in 
every  age,  since  the  day  of  Feotecost,  and  nbo  are  separated  by  their 

baptism  alone  ftom  all  other  men It  is  His  body  and  not 

any  fragmeat  of  the  same  which  is  the  dwelling-place  of  God  by  fail 
Spirit,  being  also  called  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.' 

Every  Bection  of  this  now  divided  churcli  has,  we  rfb  told, 
some  pre-emineDce  over  other  sections  of  it.  The  highest  place 
seems  to  be  assigned  to  the  Bomanists;  and,  ajnong  nahooal 
religious  establishments,  the  lowest  to  the  Scotch  church.  The 
non-conformists  of  many  names  and  countries  are  an  anomaly, 
and  their  ecclesiastical  status  is  left  doubtiul. 

In  this  church,  say  our  authors,  God  has  instituted  certain 
ministries,  in  which  ecclesiastical  authority  resides,  and  through 
which  spiritual  blessings  flow  from  God  to  man.  In  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  regeneration  is  given ;  and  by  '  the  unbloody 
sacrifice '  the  life  imparted  in  baptism  is  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. The  various  manipulations  of  the  church  of  England  are 
not  only  signs,  but  'do  operate  the  things  which  they  do  express.' 
In  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  superior  grace  is  imparted  to 
that  conferred  on  priests ;  and  on  the  latter  superior  grace  to 
that  bestowed  on  the  laity.  '  The  anointing  and  coronation  of 
a  christian  king,  is  an  effectual  incana  by  which  God  consti- 
tutes the  governor  and  the  governed,  one  covenant  people  in  the 
Holy  Ghost:'  but  'kings  und  priests  chosen  by  the  people  are 
ordinances  of  hell.'  Kings  arc  said  to  receive  their  appointment 
directly  from  God — how  the  appointment  is  signified  is  not  ex- 
plained— and  the  grace  to  fulfil  their  duties  they  receive  through 
the  church. 

Some  clergymen  will  stoutly  maintain  that  their  church  is 
immaculate,  or  nearly  so :  but  tliese  authors  roundly  assail  it, 
as  being  disfigured  by  deficiencies  ali  but  fatal  to  its  claim  to  be 
considered  a  church :  and  so  little  preference  do  they  give  to 
any  one  form  of  church  gnvfriiment,  tlisit  they  coolly  recom- 
mend catholics  and  Greeks,  protcstant  episcopalians,  and  even 
non-conformists  of  every  grade,  not  to  be  proselyted,  but  to  re- 
main where  they  are. 

'  If  men  have  been  led  to  choose  for  themselves  teachers  and  pastors, 
they  muBt  remain  faithful  to  those  onder  whom  they  have  placed  them- 
selves, and  abide  the  consequences  of  their  own  acta,  until  God,  in  his 
providence,  do  by  some  means  give  them  deUverance,' — p.  1. 

These  clerical  writers  mourn  over  the  bondage  iu  which  the 
church  of  England  is  held  by  the  state,  manfully  exjilode  the 
dogma  of  apostohcal  succession,  plead  for  transabstautistion  or 

Vol.  XVI.  a  a  a 
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something  exceedingly  like  it^  commend  the  confessional,  pro- 
vided the  use  of  it  be  not  obligatory^  sigh' for  monastic  institu- 
tions,  and  heartily  approve  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  They  cen- 
sure the  Scotch  church,  because  it  has  no  priests  ;  the  Engliib  ' 
church,  because  it  has  no  deacons ;  the  Bomish  church,  beanie 
the  pope  is  not  an  apostle;  and  the  Greek  church,  becrase  in  it 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  are  lost  through  its  abandomneiit 
of '  filioque/  that  is  to  say,  of  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  prooei- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son.  But  these  oemon- 
general  reserve  the  greatest  severity  of  their  rebuke  fiur  etwi- 
gelical  doctrines,  and  those  who  hold  them. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  eommon 
places,  but  these  writers  seem  resolved  to  break  the  spell,  and 
bless  us,  to  say  the  least,  with  novelties. 

'  It  is  evident  that«  so  far  from  true  toleration  being  better  midentood 
and  practised  in  protestant  countries,  toleration  means  nothing  more  tim 
the  inability  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  restrain  the  publi- 
cation of  any  thing  that  any  one  may  please  to  print.  Tme  tolentioo, 
however,  is  a  thing  essential  to  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  diristiin 
church,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  everybody  refraining  finom 
teaching,  either  by  printing  or  otherwise,  who  w  not  commissioiied  of 
God  to  be  a  teacher ;  and  further,  that  those  teachers  abstain  bom 
addressing  any  one  out  of  their  own  border  and  sphere  of  miawm.'— 
p.  117. 

Of  course  no  one  is  commissioned  of  God  to  be  a  teacher  who 
has  not  been  ordained  by  the  church,  and  thus  do  we  axxive  at 
the  following  beautiful  theory  for  covering  the  earth  with  tmth 
and  righteousness :  a  theory  which  is  imblushinglY  avowed  in 
these  tracts  for  the  last  days.  The  people  in  a  parish  are  to  be 
taught  by  the  priest,  who  is  at  liberty  to  preadi  to  them,  and 
converse  with  them,  and  write  to  them,  and  to  address  them  hj 
the  press ;  but  he  must  not  extend  his  instructions  beyond  hn 
parish :  and  the  people  in  that  parish  are  to  receive  him  as  the 
'  authorized '  expounder  of  the  word  of  God.  The  bishop  is  in 
like  manner  to  confine  himself  to  his  diocese,  and  by  no  means 
to  attempt  to  instruct  those  without  it.  Besides  which,  the 
bishop  is  the  intercessor  of  his  diocese :  for  though  tha|people 
and  the  priests  may  pray,  they  are  not  to  venture  on  the  work 
of  intercession,  which  pertains  to  their  ecclesiastical  soperion. 
The  bishop  is  also  to  develope  and  preside  over  prophetie  iitlw<- 
ances, '  miraculous  healings,  when  the  devil  attadks  any  with 
sickness,'  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  interpretation 
of  revelations. 

'  At  all  periods  of  the  christian  church,  supernatural  power  has  been 
manifested  in  miracles,  prophesyings,  healings,  estatiche,  sdgmslidie. 
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etc. :     .     .     .     The  church  haa  ever  maintahied  Uiat  true  discemmeat 
of  such  things  was  an  (»dinance,  and  resided  only  in  bishops.' — p.  72. 

Thus  fiir  tlie  theory — and  these  writers  are  far  above  troub- 
ling themselves  with  &cts — moyes  on  ghbly.  All  the  people  in 
a  parish  are  to  bow  to  the  dictum  of  tiie  priest ;  and  all  the 
prieats  in  a  diocese  are  to  bow  to  the  dictum  of  the  bishopj  but, 
Who  shall  decide  when  bishops  disagree  ?  Apostles,  reply  our 
authors :  and  bitterly  do  they  bewail  the  absence  of  apostles 
(as  also  of  prophets)  from  the  church  at  the  present  day :  a  lost 
wliich  they  attribute  to  the  sins  of  the  uhuroi,  and  of  the  reptt- 
ration  of  which  they  seem  to  have  but  the  slightest  hope. 

'  Dignitaries  of  the  church,  tings  and  princes,  stateBmen,  all  who  have 
worldly  honour  and  power,  though  they  admit  the  existence  of  erils  which 
they  cannot  remedy,  will  laugh  to  Bcora  the  idea  of  jostles,  aaaociated  in 
thetr  minds  as  that  ministry  is  with  the  lowly  estate  of  tiiefishermen  of  Gali- 
lee; and  the  evangelical  portion  ofchristeudom,  with  ita  host  of  self-consti- 
tuted teachers  and  expounders  of  God's  word,  will  regard  its  own  position 
«vith  too  much  self-gratnlAtion  to  admit  that  there  is  either  necessity  or  pos- 
libilityfor  the  sending  again  of  apostles  to  the  church.  It  is,  neverthe- 
CBS,  what  God  must  be  entreated  to  do — it  is  what  alone  can  meet  the 
wants  of  ChriEtendom ;  and  men  must  accustom  their  minds  to  the 
>vent  who  knowing  the  evils  which  afflict  the  church,  and  deploring  them, 
io  earnestly  desire  then*  remedy.  It  is  however  also  true,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  snch  a  mimstry  to  be  exercised  in  the  present  conditicm  of 
Christendom,  both  with  respect  to  the  civil  and  eodesastkal  laws,  by 
which  all  the  baptized  are  bound  down.' — p.  144. 

The  expectation,  however,  of  the  writers  of  these  curious 
tracts  is  eridently  turned  chiefly  to  the  second  and  speedy 
coining  of  the  Son  of  man ;  when,  according  to  their  creed,  the 
few  who  are  looking  for  his  appearing  will  be  changed :  but 
this  number  they  imagine  will  he  very  small,  probably  bearing 
'  only  the  same  proportion  to  the  present  population  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  the  number  8  bore  to  the  popidation  of  the  world  in 
the  time  of  Noah,'  These  fe\i',  together  with  the  risen  saints, 
will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord,  iintt  constitute  his  kingdom 
in  the  New  JeruHalem.  But  this  assembly  is  not  to  comprise 
Abraham,  or  Moses,  or  any  pious  Jews ;  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
left  on  earth,  and  to  constitute '  the  Ezekiel  dispensation,'  with 
David  in  person,  presiding  over  it  as  king  in  Jerusalem  ^  in 
addition  to  which  two  classes,  there  is  to  be  a  third  composed  - 
of '  the  nations ; '  but  what  is  to  be  their  condition  on  earth 
does  not  appear. 

'  As  m  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence  there  is  a  Trinity  of  Fcnooa, 
which  leads  to  three  modes  of  operation,  and  thm  iiliwifa  af  men  who 
are  the  sabjeGtB  of  these  operations,  so  it  is  revealed  that  in  the  kingdom 


iL  'fttt  tasndt  \nr  'SK  -mace  baSr.  ^bt  boir  pboe,  and  the  ooat  of  the 
GendiB..  mat  -miar^  Jt  sjw^x.  ic  k  I3ie  besv^BlT  Jrraeaian,  tlie  eutUr 
^erasaieiL.  si&c  tiie^  •««-»'»»«^  sf  ?3it  iA.lL — ■£  eiiitJBg^  at  tlie  sune  time, 
A  'Hitf  sonnnisc.  z£  *^tm^  ^vixi:^  s  caDed  die  kii^doaii  of  faearen.' — 

Si.    «*•»«. 

m::^.  i^  iznziiifi:  ^c^hrr  do  tbese  atliea*  affix  all  mannfT  of 
KTioail  uk'^srpresjaxaif^  to  iht  rvcnts  and  metapbors  of  aci^ 
t&rf.  I^dam.  azid  Mos^  a&d  Aididoq  are  supposed  to  expfCM 
tiie  ij^re  p'sn  dhiacciS  «f  the  vestem  dinicli,  the  Bofnan, 
AiirBcsxu  azkd  Frefe^nrsenoi  T>a?ywnal  diixrclies.  The  battles 
t]ric&^  rj  SezisaciieTib  azkc  Midiazi,  Jcc  are  onlr  aocompfished 
as  AmzaecoonL.  TVt  £rBL.  as  aecn  ia  Isaiah,  repreaents  the  infi- 
6d  is  kiiriae  widk  asKHCa^e  chndans :  and  the  fiomi  of  the  det- 
tr&rbcm  of  tiie  rrrfiad  pom-er  »  rrpresented  hr  the  alaxighter  of 
^f^-'^^Mi  vikcsr  rccrr  loaa  §eSi  br  the  svofd  of  his  brother :  and 
the  ^"or^  ^ire  wsr  faa^ker  told,  is  be^vn  in  Spain,  and  is  proceed- 
ing in  iK^az^ :  and  so  crril  wmr  «hall  ^irad  all  over  Emt^^ 
as  predicted  hr the  iiie  Mr.  Canning. — p.  387. 

Ii  leaT  be  TJfacwgtt  ihas  wie  are  eageiir  gathering  up  finom 
these  tTK^  a  iew  rapnes  interspersed  here  and  there  throogb- 
o«t  a  ixtfauDe,  vhkh,  on  the  whole,  is  instnictiTe.  But  soch  is 
br  no  means  the  case.  This  nnmber  of  our  joomal  might  be 
fiBed  with  qiK^aikms  as  •—^■«»^c  as  any  that  haine  been  made. 
If  die  reader  has  a  taste  far  the  hsdicroBs,  and  withal  be  willing 
to  spend  a  few  shillings  on  the  gratification  of  tint  taste,  we 
recocnmend  him  to  purrhase  this  rohnne  of  ecclesiastical  curio- 
sities. Its  proper  place  in  the  fibnuy  is  by  the  side  of  '  Pancb;' 
tboo^  certainlT  the  reader  must  find  bis  mirth  diecked  bv  tbe 
sad  recoQectkm  tbat  some  of  tbe  wwst  heresies  contained  in 
these  tracts  are,  tbroogb  the  church  of  England,  tanght  to  my- 
riads of  OUT  cDontrrmen.     These  be  tbv  Gods,  O  Britain  ! 

Xo  bumazie  and  discerning  man,  who  casts  bis  eye  orer  the 
roll  of  history,  can  altogether  escape  tbe  feeling  of  despondency, 
which  its  dark  contents  are  adapted  to  awaken.  Xot  warned 
by  tbe  fall,  the  human  nice  multiplied  tbeir  sins,  as  they  mul- 
tiplied their  nimibers.  The  deluge  prodaimed  that  the  Lord 
our  God  is  a  jealous  God ;  but  fittle  heed  was  paid  to  its  terrible 
lesson,  and  the  earth  emerged  firom  its  awful  bi^itism  but  to  be 
again  poUuted  by  the  presumptuous  ans  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
election  of  Abraham  and  his  race  brought  out  manifestations  of 
baman  obduracy  and  folly  before  imknown :  and  in  christisn 
times,  tbe  Ugfat  of  life  has  been  changed  into  the  densest  dark- 
ness in  whic^  a  besotted  pec^le  haTe  erer  enwrapped  tbemselres. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  seers  who  have  no  data  for  their  guid- 
ance but  the  reccnrds  at  the  past,  should — althou^  as  hu^gdy 
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endued  with  the  prophetic  gift  as  the  kte  Mr.  Canning — dip 
their  pencil  in  very  sombre  colours.  Earth's  hrighter  and  glad- 
dening auguries  are  discerned  by  the  eye  of  faith  aloii«.  But 
of  all  gloomy  prophets,  our  authors  are  the  most  gloomy  and 
fiuthlesa.  They  hang  their  harps  on  the  willows,  and  sit  down 
by  Babel's  stream,  and  weep,  and  say, '  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these,  and  these  are  better  than  those  to  come.' 
Within  and  without  their  roll  of  prophecy  there  is  written 
'lamentations,  mourning,  and  woe;'  and  to  him  who  eats  this 
book,  it  must  be  bitterness  in  the  mouth,  and  gall  in  the  belly. 

'  The  whole  and  every  part  of  the  christian  church  ia  equally  Babylon. 
One  sect  may  be  the  great  street,  and  another  a  smaU  alley ;  but  it  is 
equally  part  of  the  city  of  confusion.  •  *  •  We  have  been  engen- 
dered in  schism,  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  un  did  onr  mother  church 
conceive  ua.  We  are  children  not  only  of  adultery,  but  of  incest ;  not 
only  of  Bathsheba,  but  of  the  daughters  of  Lot.  *  *  On  every  nde 
schism  ia  gloried  in  by  Romanist,  Anglican,  and  Dissenter.  *  *  No 
cburcb  ia  honestly  crying  to  the  Lord  to  come  and  aave  her,  although  a 
service  for  eome  churches  in  Paris,  and  some  cxpreasionB  in  the  burial 
and  other  aervicea  of  the  church  of  England  might  indicate  to  these 
churches  the  only  way  by  which  help  to  them  could  arise.  *  «  • 
There  are  some  who,  whilst  admitting  the  reality  and  fearful  character 
of  the  approaching  dangers,  dream  that  this  is  a  pRsaing  tempest,  which, 
however  destructive  in  its  progress,  shall  effect  the  removal  of  the  infec- 
tious principles  which  have  disorganized  society.  But  this  is  a  vain, 
illusion.  Mkns,  mbne,  tskel,  uphahsin — God  hath  numbered  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it — the  time  of  the  end  ia  come — thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting — thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given 
to  others ;  this  sentence  is  written  upon  every  earthly  institution,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  as  surely  as  it  was  written  of  old  on  the  palace 
wall  of  the  king  of  Babylon.'— pp.  335,  337,  339.  IS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quotation  last  made  is  from  page 
15.  It  occurs  in  the  first  tract  of  the  aeries.  Thus  early  do 
these  sons  of  Jeremiah  say,  '  Turn  our  eyes  whither  we  may, 
we  see  not  a  ray  of  hope  from  any  visible  quarter,  and  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  stop  to  show  the  futility  of  that  hope  which  some 
entertain,  of  amendment  arising  from  unauthorized  confedera- 
cies of  laymen  and  women  to  disseminate  Bibles  and  tracts.' 
p.  7.  Thus  early  do  they  plainly  intimate  their  opinion  that 
Ood 'hath  no  further  dealings  in  store  but  the  outpouring  of 
the  viab  of  consuming  judgment.'  And  having  so  gathered 
around  the  reader  the  premonitions  of  the  near  and  awful  over- 
throw of  all  things  human  :  an  overthrow  not  less  terrible  than 
that  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  in  its  results  more  weighty  and 
woeful,  these  authors  conduct  us  to  what  we  presume  they  re- 
gard as  a  kindred  topic.  Words  utterly  fail  to  describe  the 
mingled  astonishment,  pity,  and  contempt  with  which,  on  taking 
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np  the  sM^ttd  tract,  we  read  as  follows :  '  Tracts  for  the  last 
days.  No.  2,  -ecclesiastical  buildings,  furniture,  and  property/ 
The  contents  are  appropriate  to  the  title.  The  most  essential 
thing,  we  are  informed,  is  an  altar.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the*p3ilpit  be  not  placed  within  the  choir.  The  position  of 
the  font  is  carefully  discussed,  and  it '  should  have  a  small  pipe 
and  stopper  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  water  which  has  been 
sanctified  may  pass  off,  after  the  ceremony  is  finished,  into  the 
ground,  and  not  be  poured  into  any  irreverent  place.'  Hie 
different  kinds  of  windows  are  explained,  particularly  the  circu- 
lar one  sometimes  seen  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  church :  *  this  is 
emblematical  of  the  rising  sun,  the  emblem  of  Him  whose  rising 
with  healing  on  his  wings  is  the  cure  for  all  the  ills,  moral,  phy- 
sical, and  spiritual  of  creation,  who  is  to  swallow  up  deatii  in 
victory,  and  therefore  to  be  always  held  up  as  the  object  of  hope, 
especially  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of  kneeling  before  the 
unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  altar.'  The  various  materids  for  church 
building  are  pointed  out :  the  shape  and  position  of  the  confes- 
sional minutely  described :  the  situation  of  the  organ  is  not  over- 
looked, nor  the  carved  work  by  which  the  interior  is  to  be  em- 
bellished. FinaUy,  the  last  page  is  adorned  with  drawings  of 
several  kinds  of  windows,  the  two  last  being  specimens  of  pointed 
trefoil  and  of  pointed  cinque  foil. 

*  Escape  for  thy  life,  look  not  behind  thee,'  was  the  instruction 
of  the  angels  to  Lot,  as  the  dark  clouds  of  ruin  were  gathering 
over  Sodom.  '  Let  not  him  that  is  in  the  field  return  to  take 
his  clothes,'  was  the  warning  given  to  his  disciples  by  the  great 
Teacher  in  anticipation  of  Jerusalem's  doom.  But  these  pro- 
phets of  the  last  days  assure  us  that  the  most  awful  times  are 
near,  as  predicted  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning  and  themselves,  and 
then  attempt  to  solace  themselves  and  save  us  by  a  service  for 
some  churches  in  Paris,  a  stopper  at  the  bottom  of  the  font,  and 
specimens  of  pointed  trefoil  and  pointed  cinque  foil.  Something 
like  tolerance  may  be  felt  for  the  monks  of  past  times,  who  con- 
trived to  while  away  their  idle  hours  in  the  carving  of  hobgoblins, 
or  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  confessor's  chair :  and  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  now,  in  all  its  branches^  by  those 
who  take  the  ordinary  view  of  human  prospects,  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  But  that  any  men  should  step  forward  and  tell  us 
that^  the  last  notes  of  the  knell  of  this  world's  dispensation  are 
pealing,'  and  yet  lecture  us  about  '  wimples  and  crisping  piluty' 
is  not  to  be  borne.  '  Ye  scribes,  ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
a  camel.' 

To  explain  the  data  and  ratiocination  by  which  these  iUomi- 
nati  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  would  require  far  more  pages 
than  we  are  permitted  to  occupy.     Suffice  it  therefore  to  say. 
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that  the  main  reaaoD  for  believing  that  the  end  of  the  world  is 
very  near,  and  that  but  few,  aa  in  the  days  of  Koah,  shall  escape, 
ia  found  in  the  existence  of  '  spiritual  lawlessness  described  in 
Job  sli,'  and  of  which  '  lawleasnesa  the  system  Cfdled  evangelical 
ia,  at  present,  the  most  perfect  expression.  And  Plough  it  be  a 
atartling  proposition,  it  is,  nevcrthelessj  a  true  one,  that  this 
aystem  carries  in  its  womb  every  element  of  evil  of  which  the 
last  and  most  fearful  form  of  apostacy  is  conatitnted.'  (p.  260.) 
No  luiguage  can  be  more  decisive  than  that  in  which  uie  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  such  men  as  Simeon  and  Thomas  Scott 
Are  held  up  to  reprobation,  and  represented  as  the  ruin  of  the 
church,  and  the  surest  signs  of  coming  judgment. 

'  Id  a  fetal  hour,  the  Government  ^pointed  an  evangelical  Inshop  to 
the  bench.  .  .  .  The  placing  of  an  evangalical  on  the  bench  was 
as  fatal  to  the  church  aa  the  introductioo  of  a  chartltt  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  ling  would  be  fatal  to  the  crown.  ,  .  .  Tlie  evan- 
gelicala  do  not  believe  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost — the  divine  nature 
ttielf— ic  communicated  ic  baptism :  they  do  not  believe  that  ths  Deity 
is  brought  down  from  heaven,  and  *  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  feithful  in  the  Lord's  Snpper : 
they  do  not  believe  tiiese  fbuDdfttions  of  the  christian  faith ;  and  this  is 
the  groond  of  their  vituperation  of  popery  and  tradarianism— 4t  is  be- 
cause papists  and  tractarians  are  sound  in  their  faith,  on  these  points  at 
least,  whatever  may  be  their  errors  on  others ;  and  without  these  truths 
THBRB  IS  NO  CHRtSTtAN  CBtlKCH.' — pp.  265 — 283. 

Thus  do  these  clei^ymen,  belonging  to  a  body  which  wait 
wont  to  make  a  loud  boast  of  being  the  bulwark  of  protestant- 
ism, inculcate  some  of  the  very  worst  heresies  of  popery.  Pre- 
tending to  boundless  catholicity  {by  which,  however,  they  mean 
absolute  and  universal  tyranny)  thoy  pronounce  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  the  most  enlightened  and  pious  mem- 
bers of  their  own  communion ;  and  shrink  not  from  the  effron- 
tery of  explaining  the  partial  revival  of  sound  doctrines  amotig 
the  episcopalians  of  England,  as  the  iniquity  pourtrayed  in 
darkest  colours  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  most  striking 
evidence  that  this  ia  '  the  last  time.'  And  who  are  the  writers 
that  dare  to  avouch  these  things  ?  Men  guilty  of  \ioliitiiig  Iheir 
own  rules.  Are  they  priests?  Wliy  do  they  not  confine  their 
antiscriptural  sentiments  to  their  own  parishes?  Arc  they 
bishops?  Why  do  they  not  satisfy  thi^mselves  with  illuminating 
their  own  dioceses  ?  Are  they  apostles  ?  Wliy  do  they  not 
declare  themselves  ?  Will  they  point  to  their  productions,  and 
tell  us  to  observe  in  them,  evidence  that  the  authors  have  their 
commission  from  above?  Alas!  they  affirm  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  is  'only  the  first  element  of   natural 
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religion — ^not  christian  or  evangelical  at  all^  in  any  peculiar 
sense  :'*  detect  the  picture  of  evangelicalism  in  the  scaly  levia- 
than of  the  book  of  Job  :t  roundly  assert  that  '  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  church  •/%  teach  ns  that  '  the 
first  step  towards  having  the  mind  of  Christ  towards  his 
churchy  is  to  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  this  truth,  that  all 
baptized  men  are  christians  -/  \\  they  look  back  with  r^ret  to 
'  the  time  when  the  poor  man  heard  the  teaching  of  his  parish 
priest,  and  doubted  not  :'§  and  gravely  tell  us  t£at  Christianity 
possessed  most  fervour,  devotedness,  and  self-denial  in  this 
country  when  Grothic  architecture  was  in  vogue :%  and  amid  all 
the  evUs  which  they  deplore,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  dis- 
asters foretold  by  themselves  and  Mr.  Canning,  thef  point  us 
to  a  service  for  some  churches  in  Paris,  to  lancet-shaped  win- 
dows, and  the  plug  of  the  font. 

It  is  right  the  public  should  know  what  sort  of  doctrines  can 
now  be  held  and  published  by  Protestant  cleigymen;  and 
episcopalians  may  fairly  be  cdled  upon  to  tell  us  plainly, 
whether  they  hold  the  Reformation  to  have  been  a  blessing  or 
a  curse.  Who  would  have  believed,  twenty  years  ago,  that  he 
should  have  lived  to  witness  the  issuing  from  the  '  Church  and 
State  Grazette'  office,  of  such  doctrines  as  the  following? — 

'  The  painted  glass  of  the  windows,  the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Enlightener,  whose  presence  ought  always  to  be  seen  and 
felt ;  the  ascending  incense  which  should  always  arise  where  true  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  a  sufiering  creation  is  offered  by  the  biahopf  the 
representative  of  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  the 
ornamented  crosses  which  every  utensil  and  piece  of  fnmitare  in  the 
sacred  shrine  should  bear,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  glory,  and  not  the 
shame,  to  which  the  worshippers  look  forward ;  aU  these  things  ccnnlNne 
to  lift  up,  and  not  to  depress  the  soul,  and  inspire  that  calmness  without 
which  there  will  be  no  great  endurance  of  fedth,  whenever  cirdunfltanoes 
shall  arise  to  put  its  strength  to  the  test.' 

'  God  raised  up  the  authors  of  the  TVacts  far  the  Timea,  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  church  to  the  wholesome  Catholic  principles  and  prac- 
tice which  she  enjoyed  before  Protestantism  first,  and  since  EiVai^geli- 
calism,  despoiled  her.'     '  Without  the  use  of  the  confessional  no  bidu^ 

*  P.  397.  t  P.  260. 

t  P*  ^>  '  'Hie  true  church  is  an  universal  congregation  or  fd&owiliip  of 
God's  faithful  and  elect  people.  .  It  hath  always  three  maika»  wherdiy 
it  is  knowA*:  pure  and  sound  doctrine,  the  sacraments  administered  aeeovd- 
ing  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the  right  use  of  ecclesiastical  dKaeipliiie. 
.  .  Now  if  you  will  compare  this  with  the  Church  of  Rinne— m  it  is 
presently,  and  hath  been  for  the  space  of  900  years  and  odd — ^you  shdl  well 
perceive  the  state  thereof  to  be  so  far  wide  from  the  nature  of  the  true 
church,  that  nothing  can  be  more.'— Secoiu/  part  of  the  Homiiy  far  WkU- 
Sunday. 

P.  327.  §  P.  202.  f  P.  29. 
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can  perfect  his  flock  in  holiness.'  '  The  absolution  pronounced  in  the 
confessional  is  sacramental.  It  is  an  outward  sign  conveying  spiritual 
grace.  The  whole  essence  of  the  church  of  Christ  stands  solely  and 
entirely  in  her  priesthood  and  sacraments.' — ^pp.  30,  77,  228,  231,  297. 

Not  satisfied  with  broacliing  these  heresies^  our  authors  fear- 
lessly exhibit  and  assail  the  untenable  position,  which  the 
evangelical  clergy  are  vainly  toiling  to  maintain.  With  no 
discernment  of  the  beam  in  their  own  eye^  they  see  plainly 
enough  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  their  brethren. 

'  One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  evangelical  system  is  the  posi- 
tion of  dishonesty  into  which,  of  necessity,  it  puts  those  of  the  clergy, 
and  there  are  many,  who  maintain  it.  Whatever  may  be  their  mental 
reservation  on  the  subject,  they  stand  before  men  as  the  ministers  of 
that  church,  whose  orders  they  bear,  and  whose  emoluments  they 
receive ;  and  they  are  bound  in  all  conscience  to  teach  her  feith  and 
conform  to  her  ordinances.  If,  therefore,  they  shall  say,  that  they  do 
not  believe  that  they  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop's  hands  in  their  ordination — that  the  form  of  absolution,  pre- 
scribed in  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  is  presumptuous  and 
blasphemous — that  baptism  is  not  regeneratii^e ;  if  they  will  not  teach 
children  of  their  flock  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  catechism,  that  in 
their  baptism  they  were  '  made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;'  if  they  will  neither  consider 
rubrics  as  of  any  force,  nor  the  rule  and  authority  of  bishops,  whom 
they  have  sworn  to  obey  in  things  spiritual  as  binding,  and  yet  will  con- 
tinue in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  whose  formularies  they  set  at  nought, 
and  whose  faith,  in  so  many  instances,  they  contemn,  they  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  dishonesty.'  ' 

'  We  have  a  right  generally  to  demand  from  the  bishops,  that  they  do 
not  sufler  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used  in  the  denial 
of  her  rites,  in  the  contradiction  of  her  doctrines,  in  the  setting  at 
nought  of  her  bishops,  and  the  attacking  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
church.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  chaplains  of  the  queen 
be  not  permitted  to  preach  against  that  church,  of  which  the  queen  is 
the  acknowledged  head.' — pp.  272,  276. 

The  most  mischievous  of  the  errors,  which  in  these  tracts  are 
boldly  avowed,  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  Church  of  England. 
They  are  part  of  her  constitution.  The  doctrine  of  sacramental, 
and  therefore  of  priestly  efficacy,  is,  as  these  tracts  affijrm,  the 
key-stone  of  the  whole  fabric.  That  pernicious  dogmn,  the  very 
ground-work  of  every  anti-christian  system,  has  been  for  ages 
working  its  dreadful  effects  among  the  unthinking  millions  of 
our  countrymen.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  example  before  us,  it 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface,  and  in  its  most  startling 
shape ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  diffused  as  slow  poison,  and, 
without  awakening  suspicion,  preys  on  the  vitals  of  the  com- 
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munity.  Can  any  nonconformist  doubt  the  truth  of  this?  and 
if  not,  can  any  duty  be  clearer  than  that  of  exposing  this  great 
and  noxious  error^  fully  and  fearlessly  ? 

Thousands  of  dissenters  who  really  grieve  over  the  deadly 
heresies  of  the  Church  of  England,  are,  notwithstanding, 
alarmed  at  the  decisive  measures  adopted  in  the  present  day 
with  the  view  of  exposing  and  dispelling  them.  Their  recom- 
mendation is,  that  gentle  and  cautious  means  should  be  em- 
ployed, lest  we  should  but  arouse  the  zeal  of  episcopalians,  and 
induce  them  to  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  The 
issue  which  these  well-meaning  men  deprecate  is,  we  conceive^ 
greatly  to  be  desired.  How  are  episcopalians  to  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  unless  by  being  quickened  into 
activity  ?  They  cannot  attempt  their  own  defence  without 
thinking ;  and  they  cannot  begin  to  argue  without  exposing  a 
bad  cause,  and  arra3dng  themselves  against  one  another. 
The  Church  of  England  is  safe  only  in  silence  and  inaction. 
The  least  movement  shakes  the  crazy  structure;  and  every 
such  movement  diminishes  the  resources,  and  impairs  the 
strength  of  those  who  make  it.  Our  friends  whom  we  esteem 
very  highly,  but  who  do  sometimes  provoke  us,  and  sometimes 
make  us  smile,  by  their  very  self-complacent  assumption  of 
discretion,  seem  to  imagine  that  for  the  advocates  of  establish- 
ments to  bestir  themselves,  is  of  necessity  to  consolidate  their 
strength.  They  forget  that  the  machine  is  rusty  and  rickety, 
and  requires  only  rapid  motion  to  break  it  in  pieces.  Or^  if  the 
illustration  may  be  changed,  they  perceive  not  that  the  advo- 
cates of  establishments  are  like  quarrelsome  men  embarked  cm 
troubled  waters  in  a  small  and  crowded  boat ;  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  careful  maintenance 
of  their  own  equilibrium — ^if  they  will  make  it  their  sole  care  to 
sit  still — ^they  may  be  safe ;  but  anjrthing  that  creates  a  stir 
kmong  them  is  inevitably  fatal  to  the  whole. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  are  surely  confirmatory  of 

these  views.     The  attacks  made  upon  established  churches 

ISbstrained  their  firiends  to  undertime  their  defence.     Their 

most  eloquent  advocate  was  summoned  from  the  Norths  and 

the  Hanover  Booms  shook  with  aristocratic  plaudits.     What 

dissenter  now  wishes  that  his  brethren  had  been  quiet,  instead 

^of  eliciting  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ?    The  progress  and 

l>oldness  of  dissent  were  among  the  avowed  causes  of  the  pub** 

-Ucation  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times;  tracts  which  unquestion- 

.N^bly  have  done  great  mischief.     But  they  have  also  been  pro* 

iductive  of  great  good.    They  are  the  very  means  which  are  now 

^adually  preparing  the  evangelical  party  for  quitting  the  esta- 

jilishment;   which  have  abeady  alienated  from  it  the  whole 
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body  of  Wesleyans ;  and  are  fast  hastening  on  the  final  crisis. 
In  Scotland,  the  voluntaries  girded  themselves  for  a  mighty 
and  determined  attack  on  the  kirk.  The  immediate  and  appa- 
rent result  was,  the  strengthening  of  the  kirk ;  but  the  ulti- 
mate and  not  distant  residt  will  be  its  overthrow.  The  sure  effect 
of  all  these  controversies  carried  on  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  and  must  be,  to  clear  away  the  douds 
of  misapprehension,  and  bring  out  the  great  question  of  thd 
day  into  clear  view,  divested  of  all  the  perplexmg  sophistries 
amid  which  it  has  heretofore  been  concealed  and  defended.  It 
was  on  the  13th  of  June,  1843,  and  after  the  secession  of  the 
Scotch  ministers  and  people,  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  introduce 
ing  his  celebrated  bill,  expressed  himself  thus  in  the  House  of 
Peers.    We  quote  from  the  '  Morning  Chronicle  J 

'  It  was  quite  impossible  for  any  measure,  such  as  the  present,  or  any 
other  that  could  have  been  devised,  to  have  prevented  the  secession 
that  had  taken  place.  The  question  had  in  &ct  ceased  to  be  one  of 
intrusion  or  nonintrusion,  lliat  point  had  become  of  little  importance 
.  .  .  but  the  seceding  ministers  had  claimed  a  spiritual  independence, 
as  they  called  it,  which  in  truth  was  utterly  inadmissible  in  any  country 
or  government  which  recognized  an  established  church.  A  really 
spiritual  independence  no  one  ever  thought  of  contesting  with  them. 
ThJR  right,  so  far,  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  by  all  tribunals ;  and  no 
person  ever  attempted  to  dimimsh  the  full  recognition  of  their  spiritual 
independence.  But  they  claimed  more.  They  claimed  to  decide  what 
was  spiritual,  and  what  was  civil  ...  a  claim  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  state  to  permit.  •  .  .  No  legislature  could  tolerate  such 
pretensions  (namely,  such  as  the  nonintrusionists  had  put  forth)  for  a 
single  moment.  Indeed,  rather  than  sanctipn  such  monstrous  claims 
as  were  set  up  by  this  party,  he  believed  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
better  that  the  establishment  itself  should  be  abolished  altogether.' 

Cheered  by  the  great  and  substantial  progress  of  the  few 
past  years,  we  look  to  the  future  with  brightening  hope*  Duty 
and  expediency  combine  to  bid  us  agitate,  agitate,  agitate  I 
No  systems  can  be  more  unfitted  to  endure  discussion,  than  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  is  no  coherence  between  the  different  parts  of  these 
establishments.  They  are  not  like  the  image  of  gold  set  up  in 
tha  plains  of  Dura ;  but  like  the  monster  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision,  which  was  part  of  gold,  and  part  of  silver,  and  part  of 
iron,  and  part  of  brass,  and  part  of  clay ;  and  which  was  en- 
during so  long  only  as  it  was  undisturbed.    To  smite  was  to 

HpafYAxr  if 
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Art.  V.  Original  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  of  the  Sijpteenik 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries:  taith  Notes  and  Ittusirationt 
By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Pp.  460. 

This  volume  is  put  forth  by  the  Camden  Society^  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Many  of  the 
letters  are  curious^  and  many  very  interesting;  yet  we  hare 
experienced  a  feeling  approaching  to  disappointment^  that  with 
the  extraordinary  means  and  resources  of  the  learned  editor, 
he  should  not  have  produced  a  volume  more  interesting :  for 
many  of  the  letters  have  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  authors 
to  recommend  them,  and  most  assuredly  would  never  ha?e 
assisted  either  in  giving  or  supporting  the  reputation  of  the 
writers. 

The  entire  absence  of  every  thing  that  would  lead  ns  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were  intended  for  the  public  eye,  haa  given  a 
bond  fide  character  and  an  intrinsic  value  to  these  letters,  which 
are  unfortunately  wanting  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  compo- 
sitions of  the  kind.  Those  of  Pope,  almost  the  only  readable 
ones  in  the  English  language  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
were  not  merely  intended  for  the  press,  but  (if  we  may  credit 
the  authorities  cited  by  Johnson,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
them)  he  himself  contrived — ^for  he  contrived  everything — ^to 
have  them  published.  Again,  the  elaborate  ease  of  Walpde, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  letter  writer  in  our  language^  was  not 
without  its  meaning.  Arbuthnot  was  one  of  the  least  artificial 
writers  of  his  day :  but  of  all  the  letters  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  those  of  Cowper  are  the  freest  from  every  thing 
like  labour  or  pretension.  They  tell  the  better  for  it,  and  pre- 
sent us  assuredly  with  a  truer  transcript  of  the  author'a  mind. 

Negative  qualities  are  not  in  general  those  by  which  men 
or  things  are  most  advantageously  distinguished,  but  in  epis- 
tolary correspondence  the  absence  of  labour  and  contrivance 
assumes  the  form  of  a  positive  recommendation.  Collections  of 
letters  derive  their  principal  value  from  the  consideration,  that 
in  them,  if  in  any  place,  the  real  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the 
writer  may  be  found ;  yet,  if  the  style  is  strained  or  artifkaali 
the  conclusion  is  involuntarily  adopted,  that  the  thoughts  may 
be  so  too  :  though,  as  it  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Joimaon,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  affectation  and  habit. 

In  communications  between  particular  friends,  or  even  more 
common  correspondents,  where  no  especial  interests  are  in- 
volved, the  sincerity  of  a  party  may  perhaps  in  general  be  taken 
for  granted,  unless  indeed — which  is  possible — he  wears  a  mask 
without  knowing  it  himself.     From  this  kind  of  suspicion  the 
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letters  before  us,  with  a  few  exceptions,  appear  to  be  singularly 
free. 

Men  who  have  lived  long  in  the  world,  are  much  given  to 
deplore  the  departure  of  the  good  old  times ;  but  good  and  evil 
are  relative,  and  sometimes  conventional  terms,  and  often  mean 
no  more  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  something  which  habit 
has  rendered  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable.     Such  a  prefe- 
rence may  be  easily  accounted  for,  they  are  seldom  inclined  to 
look  forward  for  enjoyment,  seeing  that  what  is  future  must  be 
new,  and  their  relish  for  novelty  is  blunted :  their  tastes  were 
formed  by  other  times  and  other  things,  and  cannot  now  be 
changed:  they/<?6/too  the  miseries  of  their  present  lot,  while 
those  of  former  times  are  but  remembered.    Younger  spirits, 
on  the  contrary,  who  have  little  to  remember,  will  look  for 
happiness  to  the  future :  to  the  latter  belong  the  dreams  of 
hope,  to  the  former  those  of  memory;  in  both  cases  ''tis  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view.'     But  why  is  distance 
necessary?     Why  must  time  past  or  to  come  interpose;  be- 
fore we  can  be  satisfied?     Because,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
things,  it  necessarily  happens  that  the  mind  can  never  he  satia- 
fied  with  the  present — that  is,  when  things  are  felt  and  present, 
their  imperfection  is  perceived ;  it  requires  the  agency  of  the 
imagination  to  make  them  perfect. 

'  The  mind  has  no  '  to-day  :'  the  present  things 
Are  for  the  senses,  never  for  the  soul.' 

Looking  to  the  ultimate  object  of  our  being,  it  may  be  better 
that  it  should  be  so ;  yet,  as  a  discontented  state  of  mind  is  in 
itself  an  evil ;  and,  as  suffering  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  borne 
with  patience ;  we  look  upon  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  a  former  age,  as  a  valuable  agent  in  promoting  so  good 
an  end.  It  shews  the  old  that  their  fathers  looked  backward 
with  regret  as  well  as  they,  and  with  just  as  little  reason ;  that 
yesterday  was  no  better  than  to  day ;  and,  as  the  future  will  be 
but  a  repetition  of  the  past — ^the  same  motives,  aims,  and  feel- 
ings carried  out  by  different  actors — ^it  may  teach  the  young  as 
well,  to  be  more  contented  with  present  tlungs. 

There  is  nothing  that  lets  us  so  fully  into  the  niceties  of 
former  times,  as  the  authentic  private  correspondence  of  those 
who  flourished  in  them:  suppljdng  that  unpremeditated  and 
internal  evidence,  which,  to  us,  is  stronger  and  more  con- 
clusive than  any  other ;  relating  not  to  the  great  events^  or 
men,  or  motives  of  the  day,  which,  after  all,  are  much  alike  at 
all  times ;  but  to  the  bent  of  mind,  the  tastes  and  habits,  and 
modes  of  thinking,  which  give  to  life  its  lights  and  shade,  and 
colour. 
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It  is  curious  to  trace  the  progress  of  events^  as  modified  by 
mind  and  opinion — as  all  things  sooner  or  later  must  be — ^firom 
the  times  which  knew  no  argument  but  force,  to  those  which 
know  no  force  but  argument. 

The  letters  before  us  might  assist  to  some  extent  in  mch  ib 
investigation,  had  we  space  to  enter  into  it.      Some  of  the 
first  are  addressed  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Bur- 
leigh;  and  serve  to  mark  the  point  at  which  men  had  ar* 
rived,  in  their  transition  state  firom  absolute  vassalage  under  the 
feudal  nobility  who  flourished  before  the  wars  of  the  Soaes,  to 
that  condition  of  regulated  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  at  the 
present  day.    The  arbitrary  power  of  the  individual  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  the  office  wnich  he 
held ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  abject  style  of  the  letter^ 
Cecil,  when  Lord  Treasurer^  should  have  been  as  absolute  at 
Warwick  when  dictator.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  wm 
so ;  the  Virgin  Queen  was  not  in  leading  strings;  but  the  tone 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  is  such  as  to  shew,  that  the 
dread  of  arbitrary  power,  if  lessened,  was  not  extinct :  and  that 
the  power  itself,  if  not  to  be  dreaded  firom  so  many  quarten, 
was  sufficiently  formidable  where  it  still  existed.    So  fi»rmidable 
indeed  did  it  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  it  depended  on  the  will 
of  those  who  wielded  it,  that  it  soon  became  abundantly  evi- 
dent to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age,  that  some  other 
will  must  be  acknowledged  and  exerted  too,  before  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  nation  could  be  considered  safe.      Hence 
arose  that  gradual  opposition  to  absolute  authority  which  b^an 
to  manifest  itself  even  in  the  latter  days  of  Elisabeth;  and 
which  continued  to  increase,  till  tyranny,  in  the  reign  and 
person  of  Charles  the  First,  was  finally  brought  to  bay.    Ex- 
cept in  the  light  in  which  we  have  placed  them,  these  letters 
are  not  interesting,  and  the  style  is  that  'which  the  learned 
call  rigmarole/    We  cannot  quote  them. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  follow  out,  or  not,  as  he  pleases 
— ^for  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  aitide — the  chie 
which  we  have  given  him ;  we  turn  to  matters  of  more  homely 
and  private  interest,  and  capable  of  more  compendious  iUnstm* 
tion.  In  these  points  of  view  we  do  not  know  that  any  thing 
more  attractive  can  be  selected  than  the  letters  of  John  Strype, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  to  his  mother.  They  pourtmr  m 
private  character  of  the  man,  the  condition  of  a  poor  achowr  at 
the  universities  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  some  of 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  day,  in  so  graphic  a  manner,  that 
they  must  amuse,  if  not  instruct,  a  reader  of  the  nineteentli 
century.  The  author  entered  the  University  of  Qunbridge  in 
1662,  and  the  letters  to  which  we  refer  were  written  from  that 
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place.     In  the  same  year — day  and  month  not  given—he  irrUes 
as  follows '. — 

'  ConcenuDg  the  taking  up  of  my  Himge,  'tis  trne  I  gave  one  ehil- 
[mg  too  mach  in  the  hundred :  but  why  1  guTe  bo  much,  I  thought  in- 
deed I  had  ^''en  yoa  an  account  in  that  aame  letter :  bat  it  aeems  I 
have  not.  The  only  reason  is,  because  they  were  a  Sdtolar'B  goods  : 
it  b  common  to  make  them  pay  one  ahilling  more  than  the  Town'e 
people.  Dr.  Peanon  himself  payed  bo,  and  several  other  lads  m  this 
College :  and  my  Tntor  told  me  they  would  expect  so  mndi  of  me, 
being  a  SchcJar  :  and  I  found  it  so. 

'  Do  not  wonder  so  laxuAi  at  our  Commons  ;  they  are  more  than 
many  Colleges  have.  IVinity  its^  (where  Herring  and  Daviee  ore) 
which  ia  the  famouaest  College  in  the  Uoivernty,  have  but  tiiree-half- 
pence.  We  have  roast  meat,  djnner  and  supper,  throughout  the  weeke ; 
and  mich  meate  aa  you  know  I  not  use  to  care  for ,  and  that  is  Veal : 
but  now  I  have  learnt  to  eat  it.  Sometimes,  nevertbeleBse,  we  have 
boiled  meat,  with  pottage  ;  and  beef  and  mutton,  which  I  am  glad  of ; 
except  FridayB  and  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  Wednesdays ;  which 
days  we  have  Fi*h  at  dinner,  and  tansy  or  pudding  for  enpper.  Oar 
parts  tiien  are  slender  enough.  But  Uiere  ia  this  remedy ;  we  may 
retire  into  the  Butteriea,  and  there  take  a  baUpenny  loafe  and  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  elae  to  the  Kitchen,  and  take  there  what  the  Cook  bath. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  am  sure,  I  never  visited  the  Kitchen  yet,  aince  I 
have  been  here,  and  the  Bntterie?  but  seiilom  after  dicuI^  ;  unlesse  for  a 
Ciza,  that  ia  fta:  a  Farthing- worth  of  Scnall-Beer  ;  so  tliut  lesac  tlinn  a 
Peny  in  Beer  doth  serve  me  a  whole  Day.  Neverthelesae,  sonietiraes, 
we  have  Exceeding :  then  we  have  two  or  three  Dishes  (but  this  ia 
very  rare)  :  otherwise  never  but  one  :  so  that  a  Cake  and  a  Cheese 
would  be  very  welcome  to  me :  and  a  neat's  tongue,  or  aoine  such 
thing,  if  it  wonld  not  require  too  much  money.  If  you  do  intend  to 
send  me  any  thing,  do  not  send  il  yet,  until  you  hear  Airther  of  mc ;  for 
I  have  many  things  to  send  for.  which  may  all  I  hope,  be  pat  into  that 
Box  you  have  at  home  :  bat  what  they  are  I  buaU  give  you  an  account 
of  hereafter,  when  I  would  have  them  sent :  and  that  is,  when  I  have 
got  me  a  Chamber :  for  as  yet,  I  um  iu  a  Chamber  that  doth  not  at  aU 
please  me.  I  have  thoughts  of  one,  which  is  a  very  handsome  one. 
and  one  pair  of  stairs  high,  aad  that  luoketh  into  the  Master's  garden. 
The  price  is  but  20e.  per  annum,  ten  wliereof  a  Knight's  eon,  and  lately 
admitted  into  this  College,  dotli  pay:  though  he  did  not  come  tJU 
about  Midsummer,  so  that  I  slmll  have  but  lOs.  to  jiay  a-year ;  besides 
my  income,  which  may  be  about  40a.  or  thereabouts.  Mother,  I  thank 
you  kindly  for  the  Orange  pills  you  sent  me.  If  yon  are  not  too  straight 
of  money,  send  me  some  such  thing  by  the  woman,  and  a  pound  or  two 
of  Almonds  and  Raisona,  &c. 

'  I  understand  by  your  letter  that  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know 
how  things  stand  with  me  here.  I  believe  you  may  be  well  enough 
satisfied  by  the  Woman  (his  laundress",  who  carried  his  letters).  My 
breakings-out  are  now  all  gone.  Indeed  I  was  afraid  at  my  first  coming 
it  would  have  proved  the  Itch  :   but  I  am  fairly  rid  on  it  :  but   1   fear   I 


-nail  je?  r.  .et  ne  U3  Tiiai  1  :mL .  for  rhen  are  auunr  here  diat  have  it 
rr.eilv  twine  r  -nesi  'ulc  ^troiur  juiiica  that  wcmid  kill  a  lune. 
▼■"ff&s  =tc?tnjer  ~cr  r.  ~3  .:«  r  iwilt.  uici  jec  are  hardly  rid  of  it.  A£ 
2v  3^  f-iTT'-*-^  I  jui  aone .  rat  smce.  air  Tutor  deaired  me  tD  kc  i 
"er*"  lear  Jii  xr  vrtli  ne.  md.  .m  .Udermaii':}  son.  of  CalciiestBr,  vinck 
I  rtniii  Id  i^MiT  :esxL;  lewrr  xsme :  lie  bath  laid  witii  me  now  &r 
uao^r  L  -cTTsisr:!.  uui  tiE  Lq  nH  'je  .*aii  proride  himaelf  with  a  dwa- 
vr.   tc. 

~V.i  ^  "WTce  L-av  ^o  Caaoei :  Ji  the  nioniiii^  about  7.  md  in  tk 
i^  isjv:!!!  '.  .iimr  ve  jome  suixi  Cha|iei  in  the  maniiii^,  wUc^ 
rrjTTj  ^.  Ti?  jn  -q  tie  lnxtertea  fior  our  breaikfaat,  wincfa.  naoallT  ii 
t^-r^>^  m  jiiifeDeanT  .oaf  aui  butter,  and  a  oze  of  Beer.  But 
T^^menme:^  '.  zo  ro  la  unest  ?tmse  sear  die  CoDe^,  and  have  a  piat  d 
Uilk  :«iilea  Tur  jit  jrcsUkiBifiC.  ice.  .ice 


!•  .*    .- 


rherp  js  .muriier  jettEr  reiscxne  to  die  taking  of  Us  de- 
.crv.  T-.tii  *iie  ihaniea  ot  ir*  ic.  which  our  space  will  not  aOov 
IS  M  luurv?.  ja  rhia  Lerrer  .le  ipeila  his  mnther^a  name  with  ib 
'  IT  -he  'mi  ind  -re  reder  O)  dua  thr  the  »ke  of  pointing  out 
'lie  <ni^ii:ir  in.L"j2raiiir7  jr  vrareieasneiB  whick  fimnerij  prevailed 
.11  ~lu'  <pt*iii7ijr  )i  ininer  oamea.  In  three  lettos  die  lustonan 
^neiis  ji;s  j^u  o^Lxne  'jl  xi  omny  ditfisrent  ways^  And  this  wis 
v.*:''aimou.  T.ik^  ijr  junmce  "^e  drst  two  names  that  we  happen 
r.i  ?:*tv.:Lli»tT.  riicse  of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Edward  CAe, 
The  rVcnier  ii  ^hich  voa  roeit  in  half  a  dosen  diffierent  waTs; 
*he  Uirtc^r  :n  rlir^e  :ir  Leaac.  and  it  coohi  not  poaKhlr  he  sgA  in 
n^i:re.  I:  i:*  not  m^  lon^  since  a  thmily  offered,  thzoa^  the 
r.:er5v.i:ii  it  zhe  ze^rcapew.  a  reward  to  any  penon  who  would 
ti^r.  them  hc7  their  :wii  name  was  spelt  some  hnndzedaiid  axty 
jeAn  a^*^.  Hie  inrorrration  wa:»  wanted  far  the  tracing  of  aome 
U^;  ri^sfht,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  orthognyhy  lendend 
the  identity  ot  the  claimants  donbtfhL 

MoAt  of  onr  readers  have  some  acquaintance  with  tbe  wxitingi» 
if  not  with  the  character  of  De  Foe.  The  ▼ersatfle  taknti  of 
the  man  are  known  and  acknowledged;  bat  the  mare  pkanng 
pecTiliaritieii  of  his  genins  are  most  strongly  marked  in  nia  His- 
tory of  Robinson  Cm.<K)e ;  which  though  of  a  kaa  amfaitioiii 
charactfT  than  his  controversial  works,  reqnired  the  exeraae  of 
rliffnrent,  and  of  higher — that  is  of  the  inrentive — famltiea.  It 
wail  ]ong  looked  upon  as  area!  history.  The  following  aoooonty 
if  tnie,  would  shake  the  foundation  on  which  thia  part  of  his 
famr,  is  grounded ;  we  give  it  as  we  find  it^  and  offer  no  opiokm 
on  tlif;  |Knnt. 

'  TliC!  following  anecdote  relating  to  De  Foe's  moat  celebrated  pobli- 
rntifm,  '  The  Lite  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe/  ocean  in  a 
vdliinio  of  mrniaranda,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Thomas  Warton  thepoet- 
liiiirontc,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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•  Mem.  Jul.  10.1774.  In  the  year  1759,  I  was  told  by  the  Rct.  Mr. 
Benjamio  Holloway,  rector  of  Middleton  Stoney  in  Oxfordshire,  then 
about  seventy  years  old,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Lord  Sunderland,  that  he  had  otien  heard  Lord  Sunderland  say, 
that  Lord  Oxford,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  wrote  the 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  merely  as  an  amusement 
under  confinement ;  and  gave  it  to  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  frequently  visited 
Lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  and  was  one  of  his  pamphlet  writers.  TTiat 
De  Foe,  by  Lord  Oxford's  permission  printed  it  as  his  own,  and  en- 
couraged by  its  extraordinary  success,  added  himself  the  second  volume, 
the  inferiority  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged.  Mr.  Holloway  alto 
told  me,  from  Lord  Sunderland,  that  Lord  Oxford  dictated  some  parts 
of  the  manuscript  to  De  Foe. 

'  Mr.  Holloway  was  a  grave  coDscientioua  clergymua,  not  yain  of  tell- 
ing anecdotes,  very  learned,  particularly  a  good  orientalist,  author  of 
some  theological  tracts,  bred  at  Eton  School,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  He  lived  many  years  with  great  re- 
spect in  Liord  Sunderland's  family,  and  was  like  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  He  died,  as  I  remember,  about  the  year  1761.  He  used 
to  say,  that  Robinson  Crusoe,  at  its  first  pubhcation,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  was  universally  received  and  credited  as  a  genuine  history. 
A  fictitious  narrative  of  this  sort  was  then  a  new  thing. 

'  T.  Warton. 

*  Lord  Oxford  was  committed  to  the  Tower  July  10,  1715.  Released 
July  1st,  1717.     Robinson  Crusoe  was  published  1719.' — p.  320. 

We  certainly  should  not  have  suspected  Lord  Oxford  of  this 
kind  of  authorship,  yet  the  character  of  Warton's  informant 
appears  to  have  been  ahove  suspicioii ;  Rod  Warton  himself  wbr 
not  a  man  to  be  lightly  imposed  on,  or  to  impose  on  others. 
But  Lord  Sunderland  ? 

We  have  met  with  no  letters  in  this  volume  that  have  made 
so  unfavourable  an  impression  on  our  mind  as  those  of  Swift,  ad- 
dressed  to  his  patron  Lord  Halifax.  Artificial,  querulous,  far- 
fetched, impertinent,  and  affected.  Assuming  a  sort  of  equality 
with  his  noble  correspondent;  not  exactly  asserting  it  in  words, 
but  aiming  at  it  in  manner ;  with  an  apparently  painM  con* 
sciousness,  not  only  that  it  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  that  be 
is  treading  on  delicate  ground  in  affecting  it ;  and  is  by  no 
means  certain,  though  he  wishes  to  appear  to  proceed  with  con- 
fidence, that  his  footing  will  not  give  way  under  him  ;  a  kind  of 
awkward,  embarrassed  impudence  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other, 
the  most  nauseous  flattery,  disguised  in  conceits  :^ — the  one 
ofFensive  to  the  dignity  and  feelings  of  a  nobleman ;  the  other  to 
his  taste  and  judgment.  One  hj^dly  wonders  that  the  writer's 
pursuit  of  preferment  should  have  been  so  unsuccessfiil,  when 
his  mode  of  seeking  it  was  so  ill  chosen. 

In  very  agreeable  contrast  to  all  this,  is  tbe  correspondence 

Vol.  XVI.  b  B  B 
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of  Matthew  Prior  with  the  same  Lord  Halifax.  The  poet  was  a 
gentleman^  and  a  man  of  considerable  diplomatic  talents;  and 
was  employed  in  many  affairs  of  consequence.  His  letters  are 
those  of  one  who  feels  himself  worthy  of  the  friendship  rf  hit 
patron,  but  who  is  by  no  means  desirous  to  annihilate  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  In  these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  tbdr 
easy  and  straightforward  style,  they  are  the  complete  antipodes 
of  Swift's.  We  must  give  a  quotation  which  contains  some 
curious  political  matter,  and  furnishes  a  very  pretty  little  com- 
ment on  the  kind  of  spirit,  and  degree  of  conscience^  whidi  we 
suspect  are  characteristic  of  most  political  negociations. 

'  Paris,  the  i%  Aug.  1698. 

<  *  «  *  *  'Phis  Court  is  gone  to  see  their  monarch  a  cock-hone  at 
Compiegne ;  I  follow  as  soon  as  my  EngUsh  naggs  arrive,  and  I  shall  a 
little  have  settled  my  Lord  Jersey.  I  faced  old  James  and  all  his  court 
the  other  day  at  St.  Cloud ;  vive  Guillaume !  You  never  saw  sodi  a 
strange  figure  as  the  old  bully  is,  lean,  worn,  and  riv'led,  not  unlike 
Neale  the  projectour ;  the  queen  looks  very  melancholy^  bat  otherwise 
well  enough  ;  their  equipages  are  all  very  ragged  and  contemptible, 

*  I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Portland  and  Mr.  Secretaiy  the  somm 
of  several  discourses  I  have  had  with  Mr.  de  Louzon  and  others,  or 
rather  they  with  me,  about  the  pension  which  we  were  to  aDow  the 
queen.  Do  we  intend,  my  dear  master,  to  give  her  the  fifty  thoiusiMi 
pounds  per  annum  or  no  ?  If  we  do  not,  I  (or  rather  my  Lord  Jersey 
now)  should  be  furnished  with  chicaning  answers  when  we  are  prened 
upon  that  point,  for  it  was  fairly  promised ;  that  is  certain :  if  we  do,  the 
giving  it  openly  and  generously  would  establish  the  king  a  reputatioa  in 
the  minds  of  the  French,  which,  if  we  gave  twice  that  money  to  puithise 
would  not,  I  think,  be  bought  too  dear,  but  this  is  my  own  i*nt!T"^': 
and  to  my  own  master,  for  the  rest,  qua  supra  sum  nihii  ad  isat.. 

'  Adieu,  master ;  nobody  respects  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer 
more  or  loves  dear  Mr.  Montague  better,  than  his  old  friend  and  db^^ 
humble  servant, 

•  Mat/ 


'  The  last  paragraph  but  one  is  explained  by  the  following  pasHge 

in  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 

'  The  peace  (of  Ryswic)  was  accompanied  with  two  pieces  of  faitaided 
generosity  by  the  king  to  the  exiled  family.  By  the  one,  he  obliged 
himself  to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  King  James's  Qveen,  the 
jointure  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  had  her  husband  dU 
king  of  England.  By  the  other,  he  consented  that  the  young  son  of 
King  James  should  be  educated  a  protestant  in  England,  and  smroBH  to 
the  crown  at  the  end  of  the  (then)  present  reign.  The  author  of  die 
latter  project  was  Louis  XIV.  He  made  the  overture  of  it  to  King 
James,  but  it  was  rejected.' — pp.  265,  266. 

There  is  a  private  letter  of  Joseph  Addison,  addressed  fiwB 
Paris  to  Lord  Halifax^  then  Mr.  Montague,  in  which  he  speaki 
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as  an  eye-witness  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  that  day  in  France 
— for  every  thing  there  is  a  fashion — of  being  religious.  This 
was  the  dotage  of  superstition — a  fashion  introduced  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon  (as  thorough  a  devotee  as  ever  was  the  mistress 
of  a  king),  who  had  succeeded,  by  the  force  of  her  example,  in 
drawing  a  veil  of  sanctimony  between  the  hitherto  nnbliishing 
profligacy  of  the  court,  and  the  world  at  lai^.  We  can  give 
that  part  of  the  letter  only. 

,'  As  for  the  present  state  of  learning,  there  is  nothing  published  here 
which  has  not  in  it  an  air  of  devotion  ;  Dacier  has  been  forced  to  prove 
his  FUto  &  very  good  christian,  before  he  ventures  to  tranHlate  him,  and 
has  so  lar  compUed  with  the  taste  of  the  age  that  his  book  is  over-mn 
with  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  aotion  of  pre-ezietence  supposed  to  be 
stolen  from  two  verses  out  of  the  Prophets.  Nay,  the  humonr  is  grown 
BO  nniversal  that  'tis  got  among  the  poets,  who  sre  every  day  publishing 
legends  and  lives  of  saints  in  rlume.  My  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language  makes  me  incapable  of  leaniing  any  more  partion- 
lar  news  of  this  kind,  so  that  I  must  end  my  letter  as  I  begun  it,  with 
my  roost  humble  acknowledgments  for  all  your  bvours, 

•Paris,  &"  14,  I699.'— p.  294. 

The  correspondence  of  John  Bay — 'the  father  of  English 
naturalists,'  'the  greatest,'  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  'that 
has  appeared  in  England,'  furnishes  no  fewer  than  Iiine  letters 
to  this  volume :  they  are  all  addressed  to  Sir  Hans  Bloane,  his 
most  intimate  friend,  but  are  almost  exclusively  on  topics  which 
would  scarcely  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader  now.  The  last 
however,  written  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  bat  a  few  days 
before  that  event,  to  take  leave  of  his  old  friend,  we  most  in- 
sert : — a  fac  simile  of  it  is  given, 

'  Dear  Sir, — ^The  best  of  friends, — these  are  to  take  a  final  leave  of 
you,  as  to  this  world.  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  re- 
quite your  liiadneBae  expressed  any  ways  towards  me  an  huodred  fold, 
blesse  you  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things  in  this  world,  andetemall 
life  andhapinesse  hereafter.  Grant  us  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven. 
'S'.  eternally  yours, 

'  B.  Not.  (black  Notley)  '  Johh  Rat." 

'Jan.  7,  1704  (t>.  170|.)' 

'  When  yon  happen  to  write  to  my  singular  fii-eud  Dr.  Hotton,  I  pray 
tell  him  I  rec^ved  his  most  obliging  and  affectionate  letter,  for  which  I 
retoum  thanks,  and  acquaint  that  I  was  not  able  to  answer  it. 
'  For  Dr.  Hans  Sloanc, 

'  At  his  house  in  Southampton  Square,  London.'  pp.  206 — 7. 

That  the  reader  may  not  part  with  ua  under  the  influence  of  that 
feeling,  which  the  quenching  of  a  great  light  should  naturally  pro- 
duce in  a  world  that  has  not  too  many ; — we  quote  in  conclusion  a 
BB  b2 
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letter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  soliciting  for.  his  projected  work, 
the  Tatler,  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Halifax^  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  correspondent  of  every  body  worth  corres- 
ponding with.  It  is  neat,  ingenious^  and  perspicuous,  and 
has  that  cast  of  playfulness  in  which  great  mindb— on  proper 
occasions — are  given  to  indulge;  and  which  little  ones  are 
afraid  to  venture  on,  and  therefore  affect  to  depreciate. 

'  The  reader  need  hardlv  be  told  that  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  was  the  name 
which  Sir  Richard  Steele  assumed  when  writing  the  Tatler. 

•Jan.  26th,  170-ft. 

'  My  JiOrd, — I  presume  to  enclose  to  your  Lordship,  Mr.  Bickerstafie's 
proposaU  for  a  subscription,  and  ask  your  Lordship's  fiEtyoor  in  promoting 
it,  having  that  philosopher's  interest  at  heart  as  much  as  my  own,  and 
am,  indeed,  confident  I  am  the  greatest  admirer  he  has.  The  best  ar- 
gument I  have  for  this  partiality  is,  that  my  Lord  Hallifax  has  smiled 
upon  his  labours.  If  any  whome  your  Lordship  recommends  shall 
think  fitt  to  subscribe  more  than  the  sum  proposed  for  a  book,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  for  so  many  more  books.  This  will  make  the  favour  more 
graceful!,  by  being  confer'd  in  an  oblique  way,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  confusion  of  the  squire,  whom  I  know  to  be  naturally  proud. 
'  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

'  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(p.  345.x  'Richard  Stbblb.' 

Our  selection  has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  general 
reader,  yet,  we  think,  without  detriment  to  the  tastes  or  inte- 
rest— if  we  may  use  so  grave  a  term — of  the  more  exclusively 
literary  man :  for  the  letters  in  general  are  more  valuable  as 
genuine  relics  of  the  writers,  than  for  any  intrinsic  excellence, 
or  for  any  abiding  interest  in  the  subjects  which  they  notice. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  how  lovers  of  mere  antiquity  can  trifle, 
and  with  such  serious  faces  too.  Witness  the  Roxburgh  Club, 
expending  its  means  and  energies  in  reprinting  '  The  Shippe  of 
Fooles,^  and '  Cocke  LoreVs  Boate,^  or  matters  equally  valuable. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  neater  satire  in  a  smaller  Compass 
than  in  Cruikshank^s  delineation  of  an  antiquary.  A  hale, 
elderly  gentleman,  buttoned  up  in  his  blue  coat  and  long  drab 
gaiters,  and,  with  stick  in  hand,  walking  vigorously  away ;  but 
with  his  face  set  behind  him^  and  his  pigtail  hanging  down  in 
front.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  place  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  the  same 
category  with  this  ancient  personage ;  we  would  not  deal  so  un- 
fairly with  the  worthy  editor.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  thoroogUy 
convinced,  though  we  do  not  quote  this  volume  as  a  proof,  thit 
he  looks  before  him  as  well  as  behind. 


Art.  VI.  Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  1840, 1842.  and  1843.     By 

Mrs.  Shelley.  In  two  volumes.  London;  1844. 
These  volumes  comprise  the  hasty  and  rambling,  but  not  un- 
interesting, memoranda,  penned  by  their  author,  during  two 
tours  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  They  are,  how- 
ever, principally  occupied  with  the  two  countries  mentioned  in 
the  title-page.  The  memoranda  themselves  are  of  the  mixed 
character  usual  in  such  works,  relating,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  personal  narrative  of  the  author  and  her  companions,  the. 
features  of  the  countries  visited,  and  the  physical  and  moral 
character  of  their  inhabitants.  We  could  have  wished  that  she' 
had  found  it  convenient  to  take  a  little  more  pams  in  commit- 
ting her  impressions  to  writing,  for  they  give  frequent  indica- 
tions of  a  liberal,  candid,  and,  in  some  respecty,  cultivated  mind ; 
and  might,  without  much  effort,  have  been  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  condition  which  would  have  done  fuller  justice  both 
to  the  author  and  the  reader.  We  never  mias  in  her  reflections 
the  refinement  of  the  gentlewoman ;  but  we  should  have  perused 
her  work  with  greater  pleasure,  had  she  composed  it  with  more 
care,  and  used  sufficient  pains  to  ensure  correctness  in  some  of 
her  statements. 

The  first  tour  described  in  these  volumes  led  the  author 
through  Paris,  Metz,  and  down  the  Moselle  to  Coblenz ;  thence 
up  the  Rhine  to  Mentz;  and  afterwards  by  I'rimkfoit,  Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Baden-Baden,  Freyburg,  the 
Black  Forest,  Schaflliausen,  Ziirich,  the  \'ia  !Maln,  and  the 
Splugcn,  to  the  Lake  uf  Como,  which  was  her  destination,  and 
chief  point  of  rest.  This  route  was  hastily  traversed,  and  ia  as 
hastily  described ;  which  is  indeed  of  little  consequence,  for  it  is 
familiar  to  the  general  reader.  We  were  pleased,  however,  with 
the  author's  brief  notice  of  the  far-famed  Falls  of  the  Rhine, 
trite  aa  the  subject  is;  and  not  less  so  with  her  description  of 
the  Via  Mala.  But  the  land  of  the  Cypress  and  Myrtle  is  her 
delight,  and  nearly  all  the  interest  of  her  first  tour  is  concen- 
trated on  the  lake  of  Como.  Her  month's  residence  at  Cade- 
iiabbia  is  very  agi'eeabjy  {k'scribcd.  Tin-  Alhergo  (Jraudc,  the 
Brcntain  family,  the  lake,  the  ,'ihores,  tlic  mountains,  are  all 
before  our  eye.  We  feel  for  the  poor  mad  Englishman,  whose 
delusive  terror  of  assaasination  is  so  graphically  narrated ;  (how 
many  crowds  are  gathered  by  the  mad  freaks  of  our  country- 
men abroad!)  and  imagine,  not  without  interest,  the  author's 
eye  following,  on  the  smooth  or  ruffled  lake,  the  zigKug  course 
of  that  little  boat  in  which  her  heart's  sun'iving  treasure  risks 
liis  father's  fate.  Mrs.  Shelley  gives  some  interesting  details  re- 
specting the  families  Sfondrali  and  Serbelloni,  which  successively 
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inhabited  the  villa  Serbelloni,  above  Pellagio.  But  we  are  cUd^ 
interested  with  the  notices  her  memoranda  supply  oonoeniiBg 
the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  she  paaaed  her  \ai 
sojourn. 

'  I  have  spoken  in  praise  of  the  Italians ;  but  you  must  not  ima^ 
that  I  would  exalt  them  to  an  unreal  height — that  were  to  show  U 
misrule  and  a  misguiding  religion  were  no  evils.  It  is  when  I  see  iM 
these  people  are,— ^d  from  their  intelligence,  their  sensitive  orgaiiia* 
tion  and  native  grace,  I  gather  what  they  might  be, — that  1  moon 
over  man's  lost  state  in  this  country. 

'  The  country  people,  I  have  already  told  yon,  hereahonts  are  t  iiiie 
handsome  race ;  many  of  the  young  women  are  beautifiil,  bnt  their  god 
looks  soon  go  off.  There  are  silk  mills  at  Cadenabbia  and  BolTednb 
which  employ  a  great  many  girls,  who  laugh  and  smg  at  their  work,  ani 
leaving  it  in  troops  at  the  Ave  Maria,  pass  under  oar  window  singing  ii 
chorus  with  loud,  well-tuned  voices.  Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  they 
wear  their  hair  bound  up  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  knotted  tresses,  to 
which  are  fixed  large  silver  bodkins,  which  stand  out  like  rays,  and  fbna 
a  becoming  head-dress ;  but  unfortunately,  as  they  seldom  take  time 
bodkins  out,  and  even  sleep  in  them,  they  wear  away  the  hair.  Yoi 
may  guess,  from  this  fieu^,  that  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  not,  I  giiefe 
to  say,  among  their  good  qualities. 

'  It  is  strange  that,  though  the  men  and  women  here  are  mosdf 
handsome,  the  children  are  very  plain.  The  contrary  of  this  oocim  in 
parts  of  Switzerland.  Here,  it  a  good  deal  arises  from  the  diet ;  sll  the 
children  look  diseased — as  well  they  may  be,  considering  their  food— 
and  the  wonder  is,  so  many  arrive  at  maturity.  The  deaths,  however, 
are  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  with  us.  I  hear  of  no  schook  is 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  people  are  entirely  ignorant ;  neither 
are  the  priests  held  in  esteem.  Thus  thoroughly  untaught,  the  wonder 
is  that  they  are  as  good  as  they  are.  The  church  indeed  is  respected, 
though  its  ministers  are  not,  but  the  enactments  of  the  chnrch  are  moit 
rigorous  with  regard  to  fastings  and  ritual  observances.  If  toQ  be  virtue, 
however,  these  poor  people  deserve  its  praise.  They  work  hard,  and 
draw  subsistence,  wherever  it  can  be  hy  any  toil  abstracted,  even  from 
the  narrow  shelving  of  the  mountains  on  which  rich  grass  g^rows.  The 
young  men  go  to  cut  it  each  year,  and  it  is  so  dangerous  a  task,  that 
each  year  lives  are  lost  through  the  foot  of  the  labourer  slipping  on  the 
short  grass,  and  his  falling  down  the  precipice.  Fishing,  of  coarse, 
affords  employment ;  and  Uiere  is  a  good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  lake, 
which  is  carried  on  by  flat-hottomed  barges,  impelled  by  Isive  heavy 
sails,  or  hy  long  oars,  which  they  work  by  pushing  forvrord.  Unfoitn* 
nately,  in  this  part  of  Italy,  they  are  not  as  sober  as  in  the  south,  and 
drunken  hrawls  frequently  occur.  The  drunkenness  of  these  men  b  not 
stupifying,  as  usually  among  us,  hut  fierce  and  choleric.  Great  care  is 
taken  by  government  to  prevent  their  carrying  arms  of  any  kind,  efcn 
knives.  They  have,  however,  an  implement  called  a  /uicmo»  in  shape 
hke  a  small  sickle,  which  is  used  for  weeding  and  catting  grass  on 
the  mountains ;  this  they  are  apt  to  employ  as  a  weapon  of  offimoe.    It 
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*,  consequently,  forbidden  to  carry  it  polished  and  sharpened,  but 
imply  in  the  tarnished  worn  state  incident  to  its  proper  uses.  This  en- 
fWtment  is,  of  course,  constantly  evaded.  They  are  drawn  in  every 
^intwl,  and  the  wound  they  inflict,  a  long  ugly  gash,  is  less  dangerous, 
<iit  more  frightful  than  a  stab.  One  evening  there  was  great  excite- 
ment on  a  man  being  fulcittoto  at  a  drinking  bout  at  a  neighbouring  inn. 
^oe  of  my  companions  went  to  see  him,  and  came  back  horror  struck, 
le  had  a  large  deep  gash  in  the  thigh,  and  was  nearly  dead  from  loss  of 
liood.  When  a  surgeon  came,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  wound 
ras  not  dangerous.  He  was  carried  home  in  a  boat ;  but  it  was  two  or 
bree  weeks  before  he  could  get  about  again.  When  these  outrages 
iccur,  the  police  carry  the  aggressors  to  prison,  where  they  are  kept, 
re  are  told,  ill  off  enough,  till  they  consent  to  enlist.  The  life  of  U 
bldier  in  the  Austrian  service  is  so  hard,  ill-fed,  and  worse  paid^  thait 
bese  poor  wretches  often  hold  out  long ;  but  they  are  forced,  at  last>  to 
ield, — nor  is  the  punishment  ill-imagined,  that  he  who  sheds  blood 
hould  be  sent  to  deal  in  blood  in  the  legal  way.  But  the  root  of  the 
:vil  still  rests  in  the  absence  of  education  and  civilization ;  and  one  must 
»ity  the  poor  fellows,  taken  from  their  glorious  mountains  and  sunny 
eJce,  and  sent  to  herd  among  the  sullen  Austrians,  far  in  the  north, 
vhere  the  sound  of  their  musical  Italian  shall  never  reach  them  more/ 
—vol.  i.  pp.  97—100. 

J^rom  Cadenabbia  our  tourist  proceeded  with  her  friends  to 
Milan^  the  various  lions  of  which  city^  including  the  Duomo  and 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  are  briefly  described.  If  we 
have  said  that  these  volumes  are  hastily  and  carelessly  written, 
we  are  certainly  bound  to  add  that  they  possess  the  charm  of 
appearing  to  be  artlessly  and  truly  written.  The  author  de- 
scribes what  she  sees  and  what  she  feels,  but  does  not  eke  out, 
as  many  do,  a  barren  and  improductive  survey  with  matter  from 
the  guide  books.  A  simple,  natural,  and  truthfril  air. thus  per^ 
vades  her  work.  At  Milan  the  party  separated,  her  companions 
being  ^  tied  for  time,*  and  leaving  her  in  that  city,  whence  she 
returned  in  the  autumn  by  the  Simplon,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
Geneva,  Lyons,  Chalons,  and  Paris.  We  would  make  room  if 
we  could  for  the  accoimt  of  her  friends'  dangerous  journey  be- 
tween Faillo  and  Airolo  (pp.  148 — 151).  It  is  written  in  a  very 
Lively  manner.  The  author's  own  remarks  respecting  the  change 
which  has  of  late  years  passed  over  the  manners  of  the  Frepoi 
we  cannot  however  suppress.  It  ibrced  itself  on  our  o«^ 
Qotice  when  last  in  the  country,  but  we  do  not  remembeV  to  have 
seen  it  described  and  accounted  for  in  any  work  so  well  aa  it  is 
[lere. 

'  By  this  time  I  became  aware  of  a  truth  which  had  dawned  on  me 
before,  that  the  French  common  people  have  lost  much  of  that  grace  of 
nanner  which  once  distinguished  them  above  all  other  people.  More 
courteous  than  the  Italians  they  could  not  be ;  but  while  their  manners 
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were  more  artificial,  they  were  more  playM  and  wiimixig'.     All  tlu  btf 
changed.     I  did  not  remark  the  alteration  so  much  with  regard  to mr- 
self,  as  in  their  mode  of  speaking  to  one  another.     Tlie  '  Madam  ind 
'  Monsieur,*  with  which  stahle-boys  and  old  beggar-women  used  to  ad- 
dress each  other,  with  the  deference  of  courtiers,  has  Tanishcd.   No 
trace  is  to  be  found  of  it  in  France.     A  shadow  faintly  exists  amoB^ 
Parisian  shopkeepers,  when  speaking  to  their  customers  ;  but  there  (sK 
the  traditional  phraseology  is  still  used :  the  courteous  accent,  the  soft 
manner,  erst  so  charming,  exist  no  longer.     I  speak  of  a  thing  kacin 
and  acknowledged  by  the  French  themselves.  They  want  to  be  poweriil 
they  beheve  money  must  obtain  power,  they  wish  to  imitate  the  EngfiA 
whose  influence  they  attribute  to  their  money-making  propensitieB ;  bit 
now  and  then  they  go  a  step  beyond,  and  remind  one  <xf  Mrs.  TVolk^'i 
description  of  the  Americans.     Their  phraseology,   once  so  delicitdj, 
and  even,  to  us  more  straightforward  people,  amusingly  deferential  (not 
to  superiors  only,  but  towards  one  another),  is  become  blunt,  and  ahooit 
rude.     The  French  allege  several  causes  for  this  c^iange,  whidi  they 
date  from  the  revolution  of  1 830.    Some  say  it  arises  from  every  cidm 
turning  out  as  one  of  the  National  Guard  in  his  turn,  so  that  they  iQ 
get  a  ton  de  garrison  ;  others  attribute  it  to  their  imitation  of  the  Engfieh. 
Of  course,  in  the  times  of  the  ancien  regime,  the  courtly  tone  found  an 
echo  and  reflection  from  the  royal  ante-chambers  down  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  kingdom.     This  had  faded  by  degrees,  till  the  revolution  of  '30 
gave  it  the  coup  de  grdce,     I  grieved  very  much.     Perhaps  more  Aw 
any  people,  as  I  see  them  now,  the  French  require  the  restraint  of  good 
manners.     They  are  desirous  of  pleasing,  it  is  true ;  but  their  omov- 
propre  is  so  sensitive,  and  their  tempers  so  quick,  that  they  are  easily 
betrayed  into  anger  and  vehemence.  I  am  more  sorry,  on  another  score. 
The  blessing  which  the  world  now  needs  is  the  steady  progress  of  civil- 
isation ;  freedom,  by  degrees,  it  will  have,  I  believe.     Meanwhile,  as 
the  fruits  of  liberty,  we  wish  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  low  to  rue 
to  the  level  of  the  high — not  the  high  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  low. 
This,  we  are  told  by  many,  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  equality  of 
means  and  privileges.     I  will  hope  not ;  for  on  that  hope  is  built  erefv 
endeavour  to  banish  ignorance,  and  hard  labour  and  penury  from  pditi- 
cal  society.' — vol.  i.  pp.  142 — 144. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  second  journey  was  much  more  extended  than 
the  first,  and  her  account  of  it,  besides  affording  many  topics  of 
greater  interest,  is  better  written  than  the  other.  Her  course 
this  time  lay  through  Belgium,  by  the  Rhine  to  Ments,  thiou^ 
Frankfort,  Kissingen,  Briickenau,  the  great  road  from  Fnlda  to 
Leipsic,  Berlin,  Dresden,  the  Saxon  Switzerland^  Prague,  Sali- 
burg,  the  Tyrol,  Verona,  Venice,  Florence,  Bome,  Naples  and 
its  environs.  Nothing  very  new  is  told  us,  yet  her  memoranda 
comprise  various  interesting  details,  both  descriptive  and  his- 
torical. Occasionally  we  meet  with  an  amusing  scene, '  snch/ 
she  savs,  '  as  are  familiar  to  wanderers.*    We  select  the  follow- 
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ing  as  one  the  counterpart  of  which  probably  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  met  with. 

•  The  man  who  acted  as  steward  on  the  steamer,  a  thin,  pale,  short  in- 
significant-looking fellow,  had  taken  his  bill  to  him  of  our  party  whom, 
I  suppose,  long  experience  in  such  matters  had  led  him  to  divine  was  the 
most  insouciant.     The  bill  was  paid  without  a  remark,  and  then  brought 
to  me.     I  was  startled  at  its  amount,  and  examined  it.     First  I  cast  it 
up,  and  found  an  overcharge  in  the  addition.     This  was  pointed  out  to 
the  man.     He  acknowledged  it  very  dehonairely,      *  Ah,  oui,  je  le  vois, 
c*  est  juste;*  and  he  refunded.     Still  the  bill  was  large;  and  I  showed  it 
to  a  lady  on  board,  who  had  paid  hers,  and  had  mentioned  the  modera- 
tion of  the  charges.     I  found  that  the  man  had  charged  us  each  half  a 
florin  too  much  for  dinner.     Again  the  bill  was  taken  to  him.     This 
time  he  was  longer  in  being  convinced ;  but  when  our  authority  was 
mentioned,  with  a  look  of  sudden  enlightenment,  he  exclaimed  : — '  Ma^ 
dame  vous  avez  par/aitement  raison*  and  refunded.    But  this  was  not  all ; 
my  maid  came  to  me,  to  say  that  she  hoped  I  had  not  paid  for  her,  as 
she  had  paid  for  herself.     True  enough,  she  was  charged  for  in  our  bill. 
We  were  almost  ashamed  to  apply  again ;  but  a  sense  of  pubhc  justice 
prevailed,  and  again  we  asked  for  our  money  back.     In  this  instance, 
the  man  yielded  at  once.     Clasping  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed ; — *  Mon 
Dieu;  que  je  suis  b^te/*  and  repaid  us.     In  the  evening  of  this  day,  as 

K was  gazing  on  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  the  false  steward 

stood  beside  him,  sharing  the  rapture,  and  exclaimed  ; — *  N'est  ce  pas. 
Monsieur,  queerest  magnijique !* — vol.  i.  pp.  167,  168. 

Had  Mrs.  Shelley  not  said  a  word  directly  on  the  subject,  it 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  see  where  her  preferences  lay 
between   Germany  and  Italy.     As  she  approaches   the  warm 
south  her  heart  warms  too,  and  the  colours  of  her  imagination 
heighten  with  the  growing  brilliancy  of  more  southern  skies. 
This,  however,  has  prevented  her  doing  justice  to  the  countries 
which  she  traversed  in  the  eai'lier  part  of  her  second  tour,  and 
she  had  better,  in  our  judgment,  have  suppressed  her  notes  re- 
specting Kissingen  and  Dresden,  than  have  given  such  a  meagre 
and  drab-coloured  account  of  them.     It  is  true  that  the  diet  at 
Kissingen  is  enough  to  spoil  all  the  romance  of  travelling  if  one 
chooses  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid,  according  to  the  royal-medi- 
cal regulations.     But  then,  why  should  what  has  once  marred 
the  pleasure  of  the  author,  be  suflfered  to  disturb  a  second  time 
that  of  her  courteous  readers  ?     The  fact  is,  that  the  places  in 
question  are  very  endurable  after  all ;  and  that  Dresden  in  par- 
ticular, with  its  beautiful  environs,  is  not  at  all  a  fit  subject  for 
an  invalid  lady's  pen.  Prague  also  deserved  a  fuller  notice  than 
it  has  received  at  our  author's  hands. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  journey  through  the  Tyrol  naturally  suggested 
some  remarks  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  principal  in- 
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cidents  of  their  memorable  struggles,  under  Hafer,  against  the 
French  and  Bavarians.  There  is  something  verjr  moving  in 
the  paroxysm  of  mental  anguish  which  laid  hold  of  the  peasant- 
hero  after  he  had  accepted  the  conmiand  of  his  fbllow-patrioCSy 
and  before  the  actual  renewal  of  the  war. 

'  When  (Teneral  Hormayr,  the  Austrian  Commsnder,  withdrew  from 
the  Tjrrol,  he  persuaded  several  of  the  chiefe  to  accompany  him  in  hb 
retreat.  Hofer  refused  to  go,  and  exerted  his  eloquence  to  prevsfl  on 
his  friends  to  remain,  imploring  them  to  make  '  (me  more  effort  in  behalf 
of  their  beloved  country.'  Yet  his  own  re^olntion  was  not  entire.  He 
felt  that  he  was  about  to  lead  his  countrymen  against  forces  whidi  hdd 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  awe,  which  had  hummed  that  emperor,  wider 
the  protection  of  whose  sceptre  he  had  desired  to  remain.  Coold  any 
thing  but  ultimate  defeat  ensue  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  cob* 
template,  with  any  sense  of  resignation,  a  renewal  of  the  tyranny  of 
Bavaria :  and  doubtless  he  entertained  a  hope  that  their  coatinucd  re- 
sistence  would  cause  Austria  to  make  another,  and  probably  a  suooCMlal 
effort  to  claim  its  own.  He  paused  several  days  in  his  native  valley  of 
Papeyr,  a  prey  to  irresolution,  striving  to  seek  a  decision  by  the  force 
of  prayer.* 

The  greatest  hero  may  well  pause  to  pray  before  he  commits 
himself  irretrievably  to  the  responsibility  of  a  movement  in 
which  the  lives  of  thousands  become  a  certain  sacrifice,  to  ssy 
nothing  of  the  incalculable  horrors  of  such  a  war.  The  fint  act  of 
the  succeeding  tragedy  was  an  awful  proof  of  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  mountaineers.  Who  is  there  but  must  shudder  at  such  s 
useless  sacrifice  of  life ! 

'  Meanwhile,  General  Lefevre,  at  the  head  of  a  force  composed  d 
French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  penetrated  to  Innspmck,  took  poesesaoi 
of  the  city,  and  advanced  southward,  across  the  tf«nner..  Tlie  pcan^ 
try  assembled  in  arms ;  and  Hofer  not  appearing,  HasjHnger  came  lor- 
ward  to  lead  them.  Father  Haspinger  was  a  CapnchiD  friar ;  he  wsi 
young  and  athletic.  In  his  student  days,  in  1805,  he  had  fought  the 
French ;  since  then  he  had  lived  secluded  in  his  monastery,  but  the  casK 
of  his  country  called  him  out.  He  had  been  present  at  aD  the  previosi 
battles ;  and  was  always  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  bearing  bo 
arms  except  a  large  ebony  crucifix,  with  which  he  dealt  tremeodoai 
blows  on  the  heads  of  his  adversaries,  and  did  great  execatikm.  In  tbe 
absence  of  Hofer,  this  singular  man  came  fbrwvd  to  direct  the  ezotioai 
of  the  peasantry.  It  was  in  the  narrow  pass  bdow  Mittenvald.  that  he 
prepared  a  fearful  ambush.  He  caused  enormous  larch  trees  to  he 
felled,  upon  which  were  piled  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  heapa  of  rabbiriw 
the  whole  being  held  together  by  strong  cords,  and  thus  suspended  oitr 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  '  We  had  penetrated  to  Innspmck/  wito 
a  Saxon  officer,  belonging  to  Lefevre's  army,  '  without  great  resistane^ 
and  although  much  was  reported  about  the  Tyrolese  stationed  upoii  sad 
round  the  Brenner,  we  gave  little  credit  to  it,  thinking  the  rebds  niglil 
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!  dispened  bf  m  short 
oqueron.  CNir  entJvioeiMtotftKpaaBa  of  tlKBkcBBO'vviaBfy  opposed 
'  small  coq»,  wfakh  nmliDf  d  to  6A  IndL  lAxr  mi  otnliMte  bst  dMrt 
Bistance :  amoog  ocfaeis,  I  paueitwl  m  ■■»  Ml  cigliT  jcm  of  i^^ 
isted  against  tbe  side  of  a  rock  and  seadfaf^  deii^  sboi^  ov  nnks  aft 
ery  shot.  Upon  the  BaTwiofes  <fc  ^  *  mfing  from  hAmd  Id  aake  lum 
iaoner,  he  shoated  alood,  Hmrrmk  /  strsck  tftK  €nt  ■■»  Id  tibe  gnvmd 
th  a  ball,  seized  the  secmd,  and  with  die  err,  /a  Gw^m  mbbt,  precipi- 
ted  himself  with  him  into  the  abras  beknr.  Mardna^  onwaord,  we 
ardfrom  the  sommit  of  a  fa^  rodL — ^rpiem,  skall  I  ckip  ii  ^ftt? 
indiich  aload,  Nmy  /  fcieibqaled  froB die o^er  aide.  TUs  was  told 
the  Duke  of  Dai^zig,  who,  notwkhstaDdiB^,  otdacd  «s  to 
le  van,  consisting  of  4000  Baranans,  had  jast  stAnuied  a  deep 
lien  we  again  heard  over  our  heads,  HmmB^fwr  ike  wmti  Hofy  THad^. 
le  reply  that  immediately  foOowed  completed  our  terror.  lu  tie  mmmeof 
f  Mast  Holy  Trimity,  cmt  mUlaose  ebmot!  and  'ere  a  minute  had  elapsed 
ousands  of  my  comrades  in  arms  were  cniahed,  buried,  and  over- 
lelmed  by  an  incredible  heap  of  broken  rock,  ciags,  and  trees,  hurled 
wn  upon  us.' 

'Mr.  Alison,  in  his  '  History  of  Europe/  teDs  os,  that  in  1816,  he 
(ited  this  spot,  and  says  '  the  long  black  farrow,  prodooed  by  the 
ling  masses,  like  the  trade  of  an  avalanche,  was  even  tiien,  after  the 
ise  of  seven  years,  imperfectly  obliterated  by  the  boTBtii^  vegetation 
ich  the  warmth  o^  the  Italian  son  had  awakened  in  th«e  beautiful 
eps/  Now,  thirty-three  jrears,  with  their  various  seasons,  have  dianvn 
^reen  veil  over  the  ruins  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  tefl  the  tale  of 
!eat  and  death.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  54. 

Venice  occupies  several  letters,  and  is  treated  con  amare.  The 
aeral  aspect  of  the  city  and  its  public  buildings^ — ^the  ducal 
lace^  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  various  churches — are  well 
;  forth.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  are  also  des- 
bed  and  discussed.  Our  author  was  at  ease  in  Venice,  and 
9  made  her  letters  interesting.  Had  we  room  we  should  ex- 
kCt  her  account  of  Venetian  society,  to  which  she  considers 
5at  injustice  has  been  done  by  English  visitors,  especially  Lord 
xon,  and  his  circle.  She  remarks  justly,  that '  if  a  foreigner 
ne  to  England,  and  chose  to  associate  with  the  most  vicious 
our  country-people,  both  nobles,  and  that  worst  race  who 
B  by  the  vices  of  the  rich,  he  might  find  as  much  to  abhor  as 
►rd  Byron  in  Venice.^  She  contends,  in  opposition  to  him,  that 
5re  is  a  diflferent  class ;  and  common  sense  would  intimate 
5  same  thing,  though  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  profli- 
te  nobleman  did  not  discover  it.  She  goes  however  too  far 
her  defence,  when  she  maintains  the  superiority  of  Italian 
irality  in  preserving  the  domestic  affections  generally.  She 
mits,  indeed,  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond  in 
A  country,  but  adds,  *  in  how  many  instances  do  our  affecUon* 
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and  rot  in  idleness  at  home,  because  the  customs  of  society  do 
not  allow  them  to  go  forth  and  earn  an  honourable  maintenance 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  or  the  labour  of  their  brain.  It 
certainly  has  its  dark  side  as  respects  morality,  that  the  customs 
of  English  society  induce  young  men  to  postpone  marriage  till 
they  can  maintain  a  family,  on  what  is  certainly  an  artificial 
scale  of  respectability ;  but  to  learn  to  what  excesses  the  cus- 
toms of  Italy  lead,  which  almost  entirely  prevent  the  marriage 
of  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  by  shutting  up  the  re- 
sources of  private  enterprize  and  diligence,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  annals  of  that  country.  How  much  it  has  to  do 
with  cicisbeism  may  be  easily  imagined.  And  what  can  the 
public  spirit  of  a  people  be  worth,  who  have  so  Uttle  private 
independence  ?  What  she  says  afterwards  is  very  naive :  '  Un- 
married women  all  over  the  continent  have  so  much  the  worst 
of  it,  that  few  remain  single.  How  they  contrive  to  dispose  of 
their  girls,  now  convents  are  in  disuse,  I  cannot  tell :  but  as  I 
have  said,  there  are  not  so  many  as  with  us,  [why  not  ?]  and 
they  usually  contrive  to  marry.'  This  completes  the  picture, 
certainly,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  find  a  'saving  clause  at 
last.  For  the  rest '  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  behind  the 
scenes,  and  though,  as  I  have  said,  their  morality  is  not  ours, 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  much  both  to  respect  and  love  among 
the  Italians.'  We  hope  so  too,  and  should  be  very  loth  to 
blame  Mrs.  Shelley  for  endeavouring,  under  the  infiuence  of 
such  an  impression,  to  say  what  she  can  in  their  favour,  but  she 
very  far  exceeded  the  proper  bounds,  when  to  exalt  them  by 
comparison,  she  used  a  tone  of  irony  in  describing  the  domestic 
life  and  virtues  of  her  native  land. 

While  at  Florence,  the  productions  of  the  Florentine  school 
naturally  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention.  Ghirlandajo, 
Fra  Angelico,  Poccetti,  Michael  Angelo,  here  bore  sway.  Many 
of  our  author^s  remarks,  though  she  makes  no  pretension  to 
connoisseurship,  are  conceived  in  a  fine  spirit.  There  is  great 
truth  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

'  Such  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the  earlier  school  of  Florence,  But 
as  painting  became  more  of  an  art,  and  grew  to  represent  domestic 
scenes  and  portraits,  artists  broke  from  the  confinement  of  mere  religious 
subjects,  or  treated  them  in  a  mundane  manner.  Then  it  was  that  their 
imagination  so  degenerated,  that  they  had  recourse  to  portraits  to  repre- 
sent Christ,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints ;  some  of  them  even  fall  so  far 
from  the  ideal  of  sinless  chastity,  as  to  paint  their  mistresses,  and 
women  of  unworthy  life ;  offering  to  the  worship  of  the  pious,  the  image 
of  mere  physical  beauty,  without  the  superior  grandeur  of  moral  excd- 
lence. 

•  I  must  confess  that  any  rules  (except  the  immuUble  laws  of  moral 
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rectitude)  that  tend  to  limit  the  objects  cm  which  man  is  to  exercise  his 
Acuity  of  the  imagination,  appear  to  me  contrary  to  the  scope  of  oar 

creation Bigotry  is  ever  to  be  eschewed  in  all  that  pertains  to 

man  ;  to  confine  painters  to  one  dass  of  pictures,  is  to  turn  some  who 
would  be  great,  if  allowed  to  originate  subjects  of  a  lower  grade,  mto 
tame  copyists,  and  humble,  lifeless  imitators  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 
As  well  insist  that  all  poets  should  write  h3rmns  and  heroic  poetry,  as 
that  painters  should  confine  the  pencil  to  the  delineation  of  the  concep- 
tions of  religious  mysticism. 

'  The  genuine  school  of  christian  idealism  is  for  the  present  come  to 
an  end.  And  I  confess,  as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  that  it 
strikes  me  that  the  Germans  of  the  present  day,  who  are  endeayounng 
to  revive  it,  fall  into  the  same  mistake  as  our  sculptors,  who  employ 
themselves  in  imitating  the  ancients  ; — ^they  are  good  copyists,  but  are 
never  original.  And  what  appears  to  prove  this  is,  that  the  Germans  are 
not  content  with  endeavouring  to  reproduce  that  composed  and  severe 
expression  which  the  earlier  painters  yet  knew  how  to  ally  to  vitahty  in 
its  highest  sense,  but  they  return  to  the  dry  colouring  and  meagre  com- 
position, which  is  the  chief  defect  of  the  infancy  of  painting.' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  148—150. 

We  conjecture  that  the  three  Titians  seen  by  Mrs.  ShelleT 
in  the  roof  of  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUs 
Salute,  at  Venice,  and  which,  she  say^,  overpaid  her  for  twisting 
her  neck  to  look  at  them,  mainly  preserved  herself  firom 
the  artistic  bigotry  she  disapproves  in  the  preceding  extract. 
At  Berlin  and  Dresden  she  was  quite  in  love  with  Raphael's 
early  style,  and  few  pictures  had  much  charm  for  her  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  which  angelical  simplicity  and  devotion 
were  expressed.  Of  these  Titians,  which  represent  respectively 
David's  victory  over  Goliath,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac^  and  the 
death  of  Abel,  she  says  :  '  Methinks  they  ought  to  convert  the 
exclusive  admirer  of  the  mystic  school,  who  would  confine  paint- 
ing to  the  expression  of  one — it  is  true,  the  most  exalted,  among 
the  passions — adoration,  love,  and  contemplation  of  divine  per- 
fection. These  paintings  are,  what  surely  pictures  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  be,  dramatic  in  the  highest  sense.  They  tell  a  stoir. 
They  represent  scenes  with  unsurpassed  truth  and  vigour.'  The 
description  of  them  which  follows  is  very  good,  and  it  is  a  great 
merit  in  all  Mrs.  Shelley's  criticisms  on  works  of  art,  that 
though  unpretending,  they  always  direct  attention  to  that 
wherein  the  true  character  of  the  work  consists.  It  is  evident 
that  her  own  leaning  still  is  in  favour  of  the  mjrstic  school. 

We  must  omit  all  notice  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  descriptions  of 
Italian  scenery,  many  of  which  are  beautiful,  and  very  difierent 
from  the  meagre  references  of  her  first  volume,  as  well  as  of  the 
curiosities  and  works  of  art  in  Rome,  and  content  ourselves  with 
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a  very  partial  view  of  the  account  which  she  has  given  of  recent 
literature^  and  particularly  of  the  revolution  in  the  literary  taste 
of  the  Italians^  which  brought  the  romantic  style  into  vogue. 

'  This  begaa  in  1818,  when  Berchet^  a  poet  of  merit,  descended  sud- 
denly into  the  arena,  throwing,  by  way  of  challenge,  a  translation  of  the 
Leonora  of  Burgher,  [Biirger]  accompanied  by  an  essay,  discarding  the 
old  models,  and  planting  a  new  banner,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which 
the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  eagerly  crowded  to  contend,  displaying 
the  more  enthusiasm,  because  under  this  literary  discussion  was  hid  the 
hope  of  regenerating  the  political  opinion  of  Italy.     The  classists  [clas- 
sicists] were  not  slow  in  meeting  the  attack  ;  and  when  they  found  their 
authority,  which  had  been  respected  for  centuries,  was  in  danger  of 
being  overthrown,  they  hurried  to  the  rescue.     Monti  fought  with  them. 
Angry  epithets,  ridicule,  abuse,  were  bandied  about  by  both  parties  in 
the  ardour  of  fight.     Book  succeeded  to.  book :  pamphlets  and  articles 
poured  furiously  down,  each  breathing  the  ire  of  an  earlier  and  more 
uncivilized  age.     The  Romanticists  wished  to  banish  the  m3^ology — to 
make  poetry  patriotic — that  is,  founded  on  national  faith,  chronicles,  and 
sympathies.     They  added  example  to  precept.     Berchet  published  a 
volume  of  odes,  which  met  with  eminent  success.     The  subjects  were 
Italian,  and  breathed  great  force  of  passion  and  feeling.     Grossi,  the 
rival,  or  rather,  as  he  calls  himself,  the  pupil  of  Manzoni,  commenced 
with  '  Ildegonda,'  a  tsde  in  verse,  founded  on  a  Milanese  story,  which 
was  received  with  immense  applause.   Manzoni  published  lus  '  Carmag- 
nola,'  Pellico  his  '  Francisca  da  Rimini,'  and  '  Eufemio  da  Messina.' 
Pellico,  afterwards  so  sadly  celebrated  for  his  misfortunes,  was,  at  this 
time,  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count  Porro.     He  projected  founding  a  pe- 
riodical work,  which  should  serve  as  a  common  link  between  the  writers 
of  every  state  in  Italy.     Porro  and  Gonfalonieri  seconded  him,  and 
hence  arose  a  periodical  publication  named  '  £1  Conciliatore.'     Gioga 
Romagnosi,  Manzoni,  Grossi,  Berchet,  and  Montani  contributed  to  its 
success,  without  mentioning  the  political  contributions  of  Gronfalonieri, 
Porro,  Pecchio,  Arrivabene,  and  many  others,  who  were  then  secretly  con- 
spiring against  the  government,  and  preparing  the  ill-starred  revolution  of 
1820  and  1821.     The  first  number  of  the  '  Conciliatore'  was  published 
on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  September,  1818 — it  came  to  an  end  in  1820. 
From  its  birth  the  Austrian  government  had  decreed  its  extinction ;  but 
its  short  Ufe  was  yet  glorious,  since  it  excited  the  public  mind  to  free 
discussion,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  letters. 

'  Manzoni  rose  into  notice  as  the  poet  of  this  party.  His  sacred 
hymns,  and  his  tragedy  of  '  Carmagnola,'  appeared  at  the  time  when 
the  literary  war  raged  hottest.  His  poems  were  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. '  Carmagnola'  and  '  Adelchi'  were  hailed  as  national  dramatic 
dramas  ;  their  fame  spread  into  Germany  and  France*  Goethe  speaks  of 
them  as  making  '  a  serious  and  profound  impression,  such  as  great  pic- 
tures of  human  nature  must  always  create.'  '  Let  the  poet,'  he  says, 
'  continue  to  disdain  the  feeble  and  vulgar  portions  of  human  passion^ 
and  attempt  only  such  high  arguments  as  excite  deep  and  generous 
emotions.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  194' — 196. 
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ManBcmi^s  liistCKT  is  smgulmr.  Brought  up  as  a  cliild  on  tbe 
banks  of  die  lake  of  Covdo,  he  aftenrards  went  with  his  mother 
to  Franoe.,  and  Irrad  with  her  at  Paris  for  some  rears.  Betnm- 
inr  in  1908  to  Milan,  he  soon  after  mairied  a  protestant  U^t, 
the  danghter  of  a  banker  at  Genera.  This  ladv,  however,  visit- 
inr  Borne  with  her  hnsband,  became  a  oonvert  to  Romanism, 
and  throng  her  earnestness^  Manzoni  himself  was  brought  over 
from  his  mere  formalism  to  that  sincere  and  zealoas  profession 
of  Catholicism,  which  his  writings  unifonnlv  breathe. 

Another  eminent  poet  of  modem  Italy  is  Xiooolini,  the  writer 
of '  PoEiena,"  and  some  other  tragedies,  written  on  the  ckssic 
modeL  bnt  more  distuurnished  as  the  author  o{  the  'Fosca- 
rini,*  in  which  he  led  the  war  in  adapting  great  national  sub- 
j^ecrs  to  the  Italian  stage^  and  realized  the  most  flattering  snc- 
€es$^  MrsL  SheUer  mentions  some  circomstances  connected 
with  his  second  effort  in  the  same  Une,  which  are  worth  tran- 
scribing. 

*  Ibe  '  Fos^carini/  a  naTifintl  s^bjert^  in  which  be  paints,  in  the  Irre- 
iie<c  and  biarkes::  coi}aiir&,  the  d&rk  tyranny  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy, 
had  a  surscef^  on  the  s^age  pnerioosh'  unexampled  in  Italy.  The  enthn- 
sasm  spread  amnng  every  rank  of  society  :  country  people,  farmers  and 
lab:»crers  from  the  enrirons  of  Florence,  were  seen  mingled  with  the 
lower  classes  of  ritiisesis,  besdegiag  the  avenncs  cf  the  theatres  for  honra 
beftTTT  the  openmg  of  the  dcK»rs.  Animated  by  this  saccess,  Niccolini 
compa«>ed  the  '  Sicilian  Vesper^,'  which  is,  in  fact,  a  protest  in  favour  of 
Itah*.  This  drama  was  received  with  transports  of  enthusiasm.  The 
French  secretary  of  legation.  M.  de  la  None,  had  the  foDy  to  complain 
to  the  Tuscan  gvniemment  of  certain  expressions  levelled  against  the 
French  nanon.  The  Austrian  minister  laughed  at  his  application,  and 
saw  thrcvogh  the  ardnoe.  Fmv  mf  rofcipof,  he  said,  qwe  si  rmddrrs^  est 
c  roBf ,  2e  comlnm  ac/  pomr  tmoi  An  interesting  and  said  incident  occurred 
on  the  nrst  representation  of  this  play.  The  mother  of  Xiccohni,  an 
aged  woman,  inssted  on  bring  present — the  immense  success  and  triumph 
of  her  son  were  too  much  for  her — she  was  carried  dying  oat  of  the 
theatre,  and  only  survived  two  days," — vcJ.  ii.  pp.  203,  204. 

The  «»pions  extncts  we  hare  giren  firom  theae  rolomes  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  respecting  them. 
We  hr^ve  alreadr  said  that  the  narratire  of  the  first  tour  is  rerr 
inferior  to  that  of  the  second,  and  we  are  realhr  onable  to  see 
any  sufficient  reason,  looking  at  the  reader's  interest  only,  why 
the  former  toor,  or  the  German  portion  of  the  second,  slionld 
hare  been  published.  It  is  clear  that  the  autlKH*  did  not  con- 
sider it  wordi  her  while  to  get  that  knowledge  of  Germany,  or 
of  the  German  language,  which  was  necessary  to  gire  interest  to 
her  book,  or  to  secure  her  finom  mistakes.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  find  her,  \to1.  i.  p.  206,)  after  stating  that  at  Fulda  she 
was  shown  scMne  subterranean  Tanlts  '  in  which  Aniaarhiaihiij  a 
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saint  and  confessor,  lived/  she  thinks  they  said,  '  for  seven  years 
hid  from  the  persecution  of  the  Arians/  adding  that  she  speaks 
in  doubt,  for  her  guide  yfB»  German,  and  she  could  only  guess 
at  his  meaning.  From  the  same  cause,  as  we  suppose,  she  tells 
us  '  that  Luther's  cell  at  Erfurt  is  preserved  as  when  he  lived  in 
it,'  the  fact  being  that  the  walls  have  been  since  entirely  covered 
with  tapestry,  and  that  the  cell  contains  no  memorials  of  him 
which  are  not  of  a  date  posterior  to  his  occupation  of  the  cells, 
as  for  instance,  his  own  copy  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  his 
pocket  Testament,  his  table  and  writing  apparatus,  and 
fly  leaves  taken  from  his  folio  Bible,  which,  as  containing  some 
autograph  inscriptions  of  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  one  or 
two  other  friends,  with  his  own,  have  been,  for  security,  framed 
and  glazed,  and  are  now  hung  in  the  recess  of  the  window. 
In  page  206,  again,  she  speaks  of  her  hopes  of  ascending  the 
Elbe  as  far  as  Prague,  being  defeated  by  the  dry  season.  As 
Prague  is  on  the  Mulda,  not  the  Elbe,  we  must  relieve  the  ^Ary 
season'  of  the  heavy  charge  of  disappointing  a  lady.  We  are 
sorry  to  point  out  mere  inaccuracies,  but  the  earliest  reformers 
did  not  spring  up  in  Prague,  as  stated  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  2.  (for 
Wickliffe,  whose  writings  were  spread  in  Bohemia  very  soon 
after  his  decease,  through  the  intercourse  of  that  country  with 
England,  in  consequence  of  Richard  the  Second's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  preceded  him  by  several  years ;)  and  Huss 
was  not  bom  at  Prague,  as  she  intimates,  (page  8,)  but  at  the 
village  of  Hussinetz.  But  one,  (Konigstein)  not  some,  of  the 
highest  rocks  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  has  been  used  as  a  fortress; 
the  French,  indeed,  tried  for  a  short  time  to  assail  it  from 
Lilienstein  with  a  few  cannon,  but  without  success.  We  must 
likewise  object  to  Alstadt,  for  Altstadt,  Drink -gelt,  for  Trinkgeld, 
Swansikers  for  Zwanzigers,  Kirch-wasser  for  Kirsch-wasser, 
Kutcher  for  Kutscher,  which  we  noticed  among  several  other 
errors  of  the  same  kind ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  our 
old  friend  Albertus  Magnus  mystified  as  '  Albert  the  Great.' 

We  are  also  sorry  to  find  such  a  piece  of  cant  as  the  following: 
(vol.  i.  p.  12,)  '  God  has  not  reduced  our  dwelling  place — as 
Puritans  would  his — to  a  bare  meeting  house.'  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Puritans  recognized  God's  presence  everywhere,  and 
were  just  as  fond  of  natural  scenery  as  other  people  :  although 
it  certainly  never  entered  into  their  minds  to  account  any 
temple  made  with  hands,  however  beautified,  a  fit  abode  for 
Him  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence,  or  in  the  face 
of  our  Lord's  explicit  statement  in  John  iv.  21, 518,  24,  to  main- 
tain the  special  holiness  of  any  edifice  as  his  reputed  dwelling- 
place.     But  perhaps  Mrs.  Shelley  had  no  objection  to  a  little 

Vol.  XVI.  c  c  c 
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fling  at  the  Puritans.     Iligh-cliurchmen  and  infidela  have  thii 
appetite  in  common. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  dedactions^  we  can  speak  of  the 
work^  but  principally  the  second  volume,  as  containing  man? 
interesting  details.  The  contents  are  varied,  the  deacriptioiu 
often  picturesque,  and  the  observations  uj^on  manners,  art,  and 
literature  in  many  instances  instructive. 


Art.  VII.  The  History  of  Christianity  from  Us  Prowmlgoiion,  to  itsLegi 
Establishment  in  the  Boman  Empire,  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LLD 
London  :  Parker. 

The  period  to  which  this  volume  relates^  forma  the  most  impoi 

tant  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  subject  of  whicn  i 

treats  is  perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  deeply-interesting  whic 

could  secure  the  attention  of  the  writer.     If,  instead  of  livia 

above  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  coming   of  Jesus  ( 

Nazareth,  we  coidd  suppose  ourselves  anticipating  his  approacl 

and  could  put  back  the  dial  of  the  worid's  history  all  the  spac 

that  has  intervened  since  his  advent^  how  complete  and  extei 

sive  would  be  the  change  in  ourselves,  our  country,  and  tl 

nations  of  the  earth  around  us.    And,  if  alive  at  the  hour  of  h 

coming,  we  had  been  permitted  to  live  on  to  the  present  ag 

and  as  silent,  impartial,  and  constant  spectators  to  mark  u 

progress  of  that  '  kingdom  which  cometh  not  with  observatioi] 

and  by  something  higher  than  human  intelligence  to  perceii 

all  the  influence  which  has  been  exerted  by  the  religion  < 

Jesus,   how  much  reason  must  we  have    seen  for  gntitn< 

tliat  the  Messiah  ever  came.     As  our  knowledge  of  the  natni 

of  the  christian  religion  increases,  and  we  study  its  beni{ 

results,  we  shall  be  glad  that  our  lot  has  been  fixed  so  mai 

years  after  the  advent  of  its  author,  and  that  we  are  permits 

to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  every  day,  in  increasing  number, 

is  pouring  into  the  lap  of  man. 

The  history  of  Christianity  during  the  period  even  of  its  chil 
hood,  is  a  theme  of  no  common  dimensions,  whidi  enlarges 
our  view  as  the  mind  contemplates  it,  and  as  the  period  of  i 
existence  advances.  It  is  distinct  from  the  histoiT  of  christia] 
whether  those  who  have  worthily  or  unworthily  borne  so  ilk 
trious  a  name.  That  might  be  called  with  propriety  the  histo 
of  the  christian  church,  emplo}ring  the  word  church  accordi 
to  the  acceptation  which  it  has  received  through  so  many  sg 
The  history  of  Christianity  presents  a  more  extensive  av 
jcct.     It  is  the  narrative  of  the  publication,  the  developmei 
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the  continued  and  progressive  effect  of  truths^  peculiar  to  this 
one  system,  which,  ever  since  the  moment  of  their  promulga- 
tion, have  been  accomplishing  the  mightiest  results ;  changing, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  the  very  natures  of  men,  and  in  othersi 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  partially  regulating  their 
thoughts,  controlling  their  actions,  and  determining  the  forms 
of  their  social  order  and  condition.  To  trace  completely  the 
effect  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  necessary  minutely  to  under- 
stand the  spiritual  history  of  every  man  bom  since  its  publi<- 
cation ;  to  analyse  the  complex  motives  which  have  formed  his 
character,  and  determine  how  many  of  them,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  to  the  spirit  itself,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  the  Messiah  on  the  earth ;  to  enumerate  all 
the  outward  conditions  of  being, — ^the  circumstances  of  human 
life — and  ascertain  how  far  in  every  individual  case  these  have 
been  influenced  immediately  or  remotely  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  great  event.  The  beginnings  of  such  a  process  can 
only  be  discerned  by  an  infinite  mind,  but  even  now  in  our 
world  it  has  been  so  far  accomplished  as  in  many  places  to  be 
perceptible  by  human  observers,  and  reason  is  capable  of  in- 
forming us  that  although  Christianity  is  not  yet  universally 
promulgated,  it  may  exert  some  power  in  determining  the 
character  and  condition  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

Of  this  extensive  and  noble  theme.  Dr.  Ck>oke  Taylor  has 
selected  a  part.  He  has  confined  himself  to  the  History  of 
Christianity  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence,  until  the 
fatal  period  of  its  legal  establishment  in  the  Roman  empire. 
We  would  not  wish  to  make  any  formal  objection  to  the  expres- 
sion which  our  author  has  seen  fit  here  to  employ,  but  deem  it 
proper  to  observe  that  it  was  Christianity  only  as  associated  with 
human  imperfection  and  sin  which  was  taken  under  the  patron* 
age  of  the  Roman  Power.  It  is  a  subject  of  grateful  reflection, 
that  whilst  Christianity  in  its  own  most  solemn  laws  repudiates 
any  alliance  between  itself  and  the  meagre  forms  of  earthly 
greatness,  it  is  likewise  as  a  system  of  divine  truth  of  so  subtle, 
ethereal,  and  pure  a  nature,  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  complete 
amalgamation  with  meaner  elements.  It  is  free  and  incorrup- 
tible as  the  light  of  heaven,  and  eludes  the  grasp  of  those  who 
woidd  arrest  and  confine  it  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  It 
is  thus  defended  alike  from  the  malice  of  its  enemies  and  the 
false  kindness  of  its  friends.  Herein  Christianity  is  distinct 
from  a  church.  A  church,  which  is  an  assembly  of  sinful, 
though  professedly  renewed  men,  may  become  corrupt,  and 
yield  itself,  perhaps  even  with  unanimity  on  the  part  of  ita 
members,  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  slave  of  the  civil 
power.     An  union  of  churches,  no  longer  retainilig  their  inde- 

c  c  c  2 
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pendence  of  each  other,  but  subject  to  one  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment,  having  over  them  a  peculiar  body  of  men  as  clergy,  and 
forming  themselves  into  one  corporation,  may  call  its^,  thus 
extended,  a  church,  and  may  be  equally  liable  to  the  same 
general  corruption.  Suppose  that  a  church,  so  numerous  and 
extensive  as  to  be  without  a  rival,  should  yield  itself  to  a  cove- 
nant with  the  state;  in  that  case  Christianity, — ^the  ever  living  truth 
of  God, — would  pass  beyond  its  boundaries,  and  within  indivi- 
dual minds,  scattered  at  intervals  nearer  or  more  remote, 
would  maintain  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 
And,  moreover,  throughout  that  heterogeneous  mass  formed  bv 
the  union  of  a  church  with  a  state,  there  would  remain  tte 
authority  of  spiritual  truth  quite  distinct  from  that  of  its 
spurious  representative.  Now  this  was  exactly  realized  in  the 
union  of  the  church  with  the  Roman  power.  Happily  it  has 
never  yet  been  within  the  reach  of  man's  ingenuity  so  to  con- 
fine the  influence  of  religious  truth  within  any  one  body,  how- 
ever numerous,  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  purposes. 
However  man  may  have  partially  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  the 
Almighty,  by  laws  of  being  which  can  never  be  broken,  has  taken 
care  that  all  his  spiritual  children  shall  not  together  toil  in 
ignominious  thraldom,  but  that  some  shall  ever  be  free  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  heaven,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights,  and 
attempt  the  rescue  of  their  enslaved  brethren.  The  invisibili^ 
of  that  catholic  church,  which  is  spiritually  and  indestructibly 
one,  and  which  is  the  only  proper  embodiment  of  christiaDity, 
is  a  secure  defence  against  the  aggressions  of  foes  or  the  iigu- 
ries  of  friends.  A  church  or  churches  may  betray  the  purity 
and  freedom  of  truth — but  these  will  be  cherished  ana  pre- 
served in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  individuals,  who,  as 
recognised  by  an  omniscient  eye,  together  constitute  the 
one  spiritual  and  invisible  church,  the  members  of  which  may 
be  found  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  most  un- 
worthy or  the  holiest  communities.  The  alliance  effected  by 
the  civil  power  of  Rome  was  truly  between  it  and  a  degenerate 
church,  which,  although  retaining  formal  unitv,  was  by  no 
means  a  complete  or  sincere  representative  oi  the  gemune 
Christianity  even  of  its  own  age,  and  between  whom  and 
'  pure  and  undefiled  religion,'  the  distinction  became  con- 
tinually more  palpable  and  clear.' 

Dr.  Taylor  has  displayed  great  skill  and  care  in  the  treatment 
of  so  extensive  a  subject,  within  so  small  a  space.  His  work 
consists  only  of  350  pages  foolscap  octavo,  and  forms  a  ▼alaid)le 
volume,  of  a  very  convenient  size.  We  have  often  observed  in 
less  skillful  writers,  that,  if  their  matter  is  ample,  and  the  topics 
of  which  they  treat  numerous,  a  small  volume  from  them  is 
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likely  to  resemble  a  copious  table  of  contents^  the  various  sub- 
jects being  with  equal  abruptness^  introduced  and  abandoned. 
This  evil  Dr.  Taylor  has  most  successfully  avoided.  His  work, 
though  various  in  its  subjects^  and  small  in  its  size,  has  the 
merit  of  a  continued  narrative.  It  consists  of  seventeen  chap- 
ters, terminating  with  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Dickenson^  late  bishop  of 
Meath.  Three  chapters  may  be  considered  as  introductory, 
presenting  the  reader  with  sketches  of  the  condition  of  the 
pagan  world;  the  Jemsh  religion;  and  the  preparation  for 
Christianity  in  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  first  chap- 
ter is  highly  valuable  and  instructive,  presenting,  in  a  plaio  and 
popular  style,  the  substance  of  many  learned  treatises  respecting 
the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry.  Dr.  Taylor  appears  to  assign 
a  very  early  date  to  the  rise  of  idolatrous  worship  after  the  flood, 
and  gives  his  sanction  to  the  opinion  that  'the  tower  of  Babel 
was  designed  to  be  the  centre  and  citadel  of  one  great  idolatrous 
church  and  empire,  and  the  means  employed  by  Providence  for 
the  frustration  of  such  a  project  was  a  disturbance  of  the 
uniformity  of  religious  worship.'  He  adduces  a  note  from 
Hinds's  Christianity,  a  book  from  which  he  has  several  quota- 
tions, assertingthat  'a  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues  is  certainly 
not,  we  should  suppose,  likely,  from  the  strong  marks  which  the 
several  languages  retain  of  a  common  original,  and  of  their 
difference  being  the  gradual  results  of  the  dispersion.'  Prom 
the  opinion  thus  expressed  in  the  note,  we  entirely  dissent,  and 
even  doubt  the  probability  of  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel  in  the 
first  instance  having  had  anything  to  do  with  idolatrous  worship, 
though  subsequently,  perhaps,  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose. 
At  the  same  time,  the  former  opinion  seems  to  us  of  the  more 
importance,  as  requiring  an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture, which  they  do  not  legitimately  admit.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  expression  confusion  of  lip,  to  signify  religious  worship, 
and  60  far  from  the  study  of  languages  justifying  the  idea  of  a 
gradual  difference  having  arisen  amongst  them,  it  bears  testimony 
to  the  probability  of  an  abrupt  and  sudden  change  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  scriptural  narrative.  Thi» 
agreement  between  fact,  as  ascertained  by  the  researches  of 
science,  and  divine  revelation  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
and  we  look  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  on  a  surmise  which  is 
both  in  opposition  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  divine  work, 
and  contrary  to  the  indications  of  the  phenomena  of  language. 
In  the  admirable  lectures  of  Dr.  Wiseman  on  the  Connection  of 
Science  with  Revealed  Religion,  this  subject  is  discussed  with 
great  learning  and  ability,  and  the  testimonies  of  philologists, 
who  in  their  enquiries  were  without  prepossession  in  favour  of 
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the  narrative  of  Moses^  are  adduced  to  prove  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  facts  of  science  and  the  rec<»rd  of  revelation.  With 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel,  we  think  it 
to  have  been  that  of  forming  the  centre  of  an  nniversal  monar- 
chy rather  than  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  testimony  of 
the  Jewish  rabbis^  indeed,  favours  the  latter  opinion  ;  but  it  if 
supplementary^  if  not  contradictoiTj  to  the  statement  in  Crene* 
sis,  in  which  the  design  is  declared  to  have  been  the  aggrandise- 
ment and  fame  of  the  projectors. 

Dr.  Taylor  proceeds,  after  these  introductory  'chapters,  to 
carry  on  the  history  during  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  subjects  of  the  following  chapters  are — Christ  the  subject 
of  Christianity ;  the  history  of  Christianity  during  the  lifistime 
of  its  founder;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  the  preach- 
ing exclusively  to  the  Jews ;  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  distinctions  between  Jewish  and  Gtentile 
converts;  notices  of  the  Uves  and  labours  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  second  of  these  chapters 
we  consider  the  feeblest  which  the  book  contains.  It  is  not 
what  it  professes  to  be ;  the  facts  in  our  Lord's  life  being  either 
entirely  omitted,  or  passed  by  with  very  brief  oommentsi,  whilst 
the  space  is  occupied  with  very  long  quotations  finom  Archbishop 
Whatelcy's  *  Sermons,'  and  Hinds's  '  Christianity/  One  extract 
alone  from  the  archbishop's  sermon  on  the  marriage  at  Cana  in 
Galilee  occupies  not  less  than  twelve  pages,  a  space  which, 
although  employed  in  the  explanation  of  the  first  miracle  per- 
formed by  Christ,  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  remainder  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  work.  The  extract  also  contains,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  an  exposition  of  that  miracle,  which  is,  indeed,  deeply  inte- 
resting, but  in  some  parts  dubious  and  fanciful;  the  arefabiBhop 
discovering  in  the  water  and  wine  a  reference  to  the  two  sym- 
bolical rites  of  Christianity.  The  opinion  of  such  a  writer,  our 
readers  may  be  assured,  is  not  presented  without  some  evidence 
in  its  favour ;  we  must  leave  them  to  decide  whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  conclusion. 

The  chapter  which  follows,  on  the  condition  of  the  ^bri^^*" 
churches  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  an  exoeedind^ 
valuable  one.  From  it  we  select  a  passage,  which  maj  enaUe 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  author's  merits.  It 
gives  us  an  outline  of  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  the 
early  church,  and  the  abuses  which  arose  out  of  it : — 


'  The  pure  lives  of  the  christiaiiB  did  not  save  them  from 
the  very  letter  that  bears  such  honourable  testimony  to  their  chsrsctar, 
points  them  out  as  fit  objects  of  punishment  on  account  of  their  '  con- 
tumacious and  inflexible  obstinacy.'     The  gp^eat  success  of 
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irtucb  is  also  noticed  ia  this  document,  ^peani  to  be  the  reason  wbjr 
the  heathen  raged  bo  furionsly.  '  This  contagious  superstition/  aays 
PUdj-,  '  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only,  bat  has  spread  iln  infectioo 
among  the  country  villages.'  He  goes  (mi  to  lament  that  the  temples 
had  been  almost  deserted  in  Asia,  that  the  sacred  solemnitiee  had  been 
intermitted,  and  that  there  was  no  demand  for  Tictims  to  ofier  in  sacri- 
fice. Tbis  change  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  gains  of  those  who, 
like  Demetrius  of  Epbesus,  derived  employment  from  the  gorgeona 
pHgeaotry  of  idolatry ;  and  it  must  also  have  exdted  the  rage  of  the 
rabble,  when  they  ceased  to  be  gratified  with  pompous  shows  and 
splendid  proceasions.  Hence  the  persecutions  to  which  the  cbristiana 
were  exposed  from  tbe  Gentiles  were  not  always  authorized  by  the 
magistrates  and  emperors ;  they  were  ft^uently  autbrealis  of  popular 
prejudice  and  fury,  excited  by  interested  calumny,  and  continaed  by 
sheer  ignorance.  '  Hence  it  happened  that  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two 
conepicuoQs  objects,  which  would  have  been  insofficient  and  weiJc  u  m 
political  measure  for  suppressing  the  sects,  was  often  enough  to  stay 
persecution.' 

'  Martyrdom,  under  such  circumstances,  was  tike  the  fobled  self-devo- 
tion of  Curtius ;  the  martyr  died  a  witness  for  the  truth,  but  he  also 
died  to  protect  the  church  by  giving  its  enemies  an  object  on  which  to 
eibauat  their  rage.  The  bishop  died  to  save  his  flodc,  the  presbyter's 
life  was  sacrificed  for  bis  congregation. 

'  At  such  a  time  tbe  feeUngs  of  a  martyr  must  have  been  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  soldier  volunteering  on  a  forlorn  hope ;  be  was 
almost  sure  to  fall,  but  his  death  was  the  only  means  of  ensuring  victory. 
These  circumstances  filled  tbe  early  martyrs  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
almost  amounting  to  a  thirst  for  death,  which  can  scarcclv  be  compre- 
hended without  a  diligent  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  age,  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  Ignatius  may  be 
said  to  have  courted  martyrdom  when  he  presented  himself  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  but  ambition  of  fame  or  a  desire  of  being  reverenced 
after  death  had  no  share  in  his  motives.  Trujan  had  from  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  reign  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  some  of  tboee 
bnrsts  of  popular  violence  ever  ready  to  break  out  against  the  christians. 
His  arrival  at  Antjoch  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  bishop,  Ignatius, 
as  a  warning  of  imminent  peril  to  the  church.  He  baldly  met  the 
danger  by  presenting  himself  to  the  empenv,  and  asserting  the  divinitv 
of  Christ  before  his  tribunal.  Sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
against  him  in  the  following  terms :  'Forasmuch  as  Ignatius  has  con- 
fessed that  he  carries  about  within  himself  Him  that  was  crucified,  we 
command  that  he  be  carried,  bound  by  soldiers,  to  the  great  Bome, 
there  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people:' 

'  As  the  christian  communities  felt  that  the  martyrs  were  not  only 
sacrificed  for  the  truth,  but  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  chorchea,  they 
naturally  held  their  memory  in  tbe  highest  honor.  ITiey  assembled 
round  their  graves  at  tbe  anniversary  of  their  martyrdom,  and  there 
celebrated  divine  worship  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  on  the  Lord's  day; 
they  read  also  some  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  tbe  saint  whom  they 
commemorated,  usually   called  '  the  Acts  of  the  Mar^,'   and   made 
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collections  for  the  poor.  From  this  innocent  and  laudable  castom  seve- 
ral evils  arose,  which  greatly  injured  the  purity  of  christiamty ;  it  some- 
times produced  an  eagerness  for  martyrdom  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the  christian  character ;  there  were  those 
who  '  gave  their  hodies  to  be  burned,  but  had  not  charity  ;'  at  tiie  com- 
memoration of  a  martyr,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  some  feehngs 
of  indignation  arising  against  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  some  antici- 
pations of  divine  vengeance  overtaking  his  persecutors.  An  earthquake, 
a  pestilence,  or  a  fajnine  following  any  outbreak  of  popular  hatred,  or 
any  persecution  countenanced  by  authority,  would  be  represented  hj 
heated  imaginations  as  a  display  of  God's  righteous  anger  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  saints.  The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  Jews  for  their 
lapses  into  idolatry,  would  be  represented  as  types  of  tiie  Vengeance 
which  was  about  to  overtake  the  entire  heathen  world,  and  these 
gloomy  presages  not  being  kept  secret,  necessarily  increased  the  ahum 
with  which  the  masses  of  the  populace  viewed  the  progress  ci  a  new 
religion. 

*  Other  corruptions  followed ;  the  '  acts  of  the  martyr'  were  inter- 
polated with  the  vague  legends  of  tradition,  and  with  the  inventions  of 
perverted  fancy  ;  the  commemoration  gradually  lost  the  simple  character 
of  grateful  remembrance,  and  assumed  that  of  homage  or  worship,  untfl 
the  saints  and  martyrs  were  invested  with  something  of  a  mecUatorisl 
character,  and  invoked  as  intercessors.' — pp.  190 — 194. 

The  subjects  of  the  remaining  chapters  are  the  contest  be- 
tween Christianity  and  paganism ;  an  examination  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  great  extension  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  fiilla- 
cies  and  covert  infidelity  of  Gibbon  are  successfully  exposed; 
the  final  contest  between  Christianity  and  paganism ;  the  early 
divisions  in  the  christian  church ;  the  le^  establishment  (u 
Christianity  by  Constantine ;  its  progress  under  his  successors; 
and  its  final  triumph  and  establishment  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Our  author^  with  a  mind  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  the 
clergy,  but  with  impartiality  and  historical  truths  traces  the 
gradual  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  after  the  days  of 
Constantine  over  the  helpless  and  divided  state,  showing  how; 
by  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty,  opportunity  and  strength  were 
afforded  to  an  arrogant  priesthood  in  succeeding  ages  to  prepare 
and  fasten  on  those  whose  fathers  had  parted  with  their  outward 
freedom  the  fetters  of  a  stem  religious  despotism.  In  iUastrft- 
tion  of  the  important  alliance  which  subsists  between  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  which  renders  any  subversion  of  the  one 
the  first  step  towards  a  successful  inroad  on  the  other,  we  hsd 
intended  to  have  given  another  extract.  Our  limits,  however, 
are  exceeded,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Taylor  with 
many  thanks  for  his  excellent  volume,  in  the  hope  that  the 
public  will  appreciate  and  reward  this  addition  to  his  many 
worthy  labours. 
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.rt.  VIII.  1.  Fisher's  Drawing -Room  Scrap  Book,  1845.  By  the  author 
of  *  The  Women  of  England.' 

.  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  1845.  By  the  author  of  '  The  Women 
of  England.* 

.  China,  in  a  Series  of  Views,  displaying  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  and 
Social  Habits  of  that  Ancient  Empire,  Drawn  from  original  and 
authentic  sketches  by  Thomas  Allom,  E^q.  With  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright.  M.A.  Vol.  III. 
London  :  Fisher  &  Co,.  Newgate-street. 

?HE  presence  of  an  old  friend  is  always  welcome.  His  appear- 
nee  calls  up  the  memory  of  former  days^  and  gives  promise  of 
he  renewal  of  joys  which  have  long  since  faded  :  the  familiar 
spect  of  his  countenance  sheds  light  upon  our  spirits,  and 
nables  us  to  look  into  the  future  without  those  forebodings  of 
vil  which  the  trials  of  life  are  adapted  to  awaken.  Hence 
Quch  of  the  pleasure  with  which  we  anticipate  the  seasons  of 
ocial  enjoyment  that  occasionally  occur,  when  friends  are 
wrought  together,  and  the  scattered  members  of  a  family  are 
emporarily  reunited.  The  tendencies  of  this  age  are  somewhat 
infiriendly  to  the  maintenance  of  these  good  old  habits.  The 
abuses  to  which,  in  some  cases,  they  gave  rise,  brought  them 
nto  disfavour  with  a  portion  of  the  community,  whilst  the 
lecessities  of  the  present  day,  and  the  hard  struggle  for  sub- 
istence  to  which  many  are  doomed,  are  obviously  unfriendly  to 
heir  maintenance.  Family  ties  are  thus  weakened,  full  play  is 
liforded  to  the  selfishness  of  himian  nature,  the  feeling  of 
elationship  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  much 
>f  the  happiness  of  life.  Such  are  the  reflections  awakened  by 
he  return  of  Christmas,  some  of  the  harbingers  of  which  are 
low  before  us.  These  elegant  publications,  which  herald  in  the 
merry  season,^  are  indicative  of  a  revolution  having  passed  over 
he  tastes  and  habits  of  our  countrymen.  The  noisy  merriment  and 
ensual  indulgence  which  formerly  characterized  the  English 
]Jhristmas,  have  given  place  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  more 
asteful  and  purer  enjoyments,  in  which  the  higher  features  of 
nan's  nature  have  found  their  appropriate  aliment.  In  this  point 
)f  view  the  class  of  Annuals  is  more  important,  and  better  worthy 
)f  study  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  They  mark  a  transi- 
;ion,  and  while  they  leave  the  dark  region  of  sensuaUty  behind, 
^ill  themselves  terminate  in  something  better  and  more  hope- 
ill.  Light  and  ephemeral,  addressing  primarily  the  imagina- 
:ion,  more  adapted  to  please  than  to  instruct,  to  wile  away  a 
w^inter^s  hour,  than  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge,  or  to 
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brace  its  faculties  for  action,  they  are  yet  graceful  companions, 
whose  mirth  is  innocent^  and  on  whose  beautiful  page  the  cul- 
tivated eye  loves  to  rest. 

Fisher^ 8  Drawing-Roam  Scrap  Book,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  and  has  outlived  most  of  its  compeers.  Its  appearance 
this  year  is  more  than  usually  tasteful,  and  the  whole  get- 
ting up  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  As  oo 
former  occasions,  the  engravings  are  selected  from  several  illus- 
trated works  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Fisher,  and  are  therefore  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  variety  than  those  of  any  other  volume. 
There  are  in  all  thirty-six  plates,  many  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  great  beauty  and  are  executed  in  the  first  style. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Prince  of  Walo 
and  the  Princess  Royal,  from  a  painting  executed  by  command 
of  the  Queen. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  executed  her  part  with  skill.  Her  poetry  is 
easy  and  graceful,  aptly  illustrative,  and  full  of  pure  English 
feeling.  The  following  stanzas  attached  to  a  splendid  engraving 
of  Rheinfels,  one  of  the  finest  points  of  scenery  on  the  Bhine, 
is  but  a  fair  specimen. 

RHEINFELS. 

'  Say  not  that  human  life  is  sad. 
When  8unny  spots  like  these  appear ; 
And  o*er  the  wave,  so  bright  and  glad. 
Reflected  in  its  bosom  clear. 
Glides  many  a  bark,  from  mom  till  night 
Their  silvery  pathway  lost  in  light. 

'  What  thou^  beneath  those  hoary  towers 

Oppression  reigned  of  yore. 

The  blood-red  flag  no  longer  lowers. 

Nor  murmurs  count  the  lingering  hours ; 

The  tyrant's  rule  is  o'er ; 

And  glittering  ivy,  green  and  young. 

Hangs  where  the  warrior's  shield  has  hong. 

'  What  though  within  yon  dungeon  deep« 

Once  beauty  wept  in  vain ; 

Let  old  St.  Goar  the  secret  keep. 

Nor  Rheinfels,  from  his  hoary  steep. 

Repeat  the  tale  again. 

Enough,  that  now  through  arch  and  wall 

Ten  thousand  rills  of  sunshine  foil. 

•  Enough,  that  peasant  girls  should  weave 
Rich  vmtage  ^Teaths,  and  sing 
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With  rosy  lips,  the  songs  that  leave 

A  melody  like  spring  ; 
When  forest  birds,  in  music  clear. 
Sing  to  the  flowers  they  warble  near. 

'  What  though  the  rocks  are  wild  and  high. 

The  hollow  caves  are  still ; 
There  sits  a  glorious  majesty 

Elnthroned  on  every  hill ; 
And  spirit  voices  seem  to  say. 
While  pointing  to  those  ruins  grey, 
*  Behold  the  work  of  yesterday ! ' 

'  Yes,  beautiful  are  mountains  bold. 

And  valleys  deep  and  green. 
And  waves,  their  crystal  course  that  hold. 

Those  shadowy  banks  between ; 
And  but  to  picture  such  a  scene. 
And  think  it  never  can  grow  old. 
Is  almost  bliss  enough,  I  ween. 

'  But,  oh  !  to  stand  upon  that  shore. 
To  watch  those  very  sails  pass  by. 
To  trace  the  sunshine  lingering  o'er 
Some  spot  'twere  rapture  to  explore. 
And  gaze  upon  that  summer  sky — 
It  must  not,  and  it  cannot  be 
That  chariot- wheels  drag  heavily 
Through  such  a  scene,  so  soft,  so  fSedr, 
With  happiness  so  mirrored  there.' 

Mrs.  EUis^  though  far  from  deficient  in  descriptive  power, 
excels  most  in  those  passages  where  the  moral  senti* 
ments  come  into  play.  There  is,  therefore,  discernible  through- 
out her  writings  a  perpetual  tendency  to  these.  She  recurs  to 
them  as  by  instinct,  finds  them  in  every  scene,  and  evolves  from 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation  that  aliment  of  love  and 
devotion  which  is  specially  appropriate  to  her  woman's  heart. 
The  following  is  fuU  of  just  sentiment,  and  reads  a  lesson  which 
many  seniors  would  do  well  to  heed. 

ST.  PETER'S,  ROME. The  Holy  Fane. 

*  Nina,  thine  eyes  are  drooping.     Look  not  so ; 
Straight  to  the  gilded  altar  let  us  go ; 
And  where  undying  lamps  their  splendour  cast. 
There  let  us  kneel  beneath  those  pillars  vast ; 
While  deeper  anthems  swell  upon  the  ear. 
And  incense  pours  its  perfume  far  and  near. 
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Nina,  thy  step  fEdls  weary  on  the  ground  : 
Cheer  thee,  my  child — ^look  up,  and  gaze  around. 
Have  I  not  brought  thee  from  our  distant  plain. 
To  worship  here  in  this  most  holy  fieine ; 
And  feels  thy  heart  no  rapture  in  the  sight. 
Where  all  is  great  and  glorious,  rich  and  bright  ?' 

'  Mother,  my  step  is  weary.     I  would  kneel 
Before  some  lowlier  shrine.     I  cannot  feel 
That  God  would  hear  beneath  this  mighty  dome. 
Such  trembling  words  as  from  my  lips  would  come. 
It  seems  to  me  that  kings  should  worship  here ; 
And—- dare  I  speak  it — ^heathen  gods  should  hear.' 

•  Nay,  heaven  forgive  thee,  Nina !     Say  not  so  ; 
But  o'er  the  whole  one  glance  observing  throw. 
Behold  what  sacred  forms  on  every  hand. 
Angels  and  saints,  popes,  priests,  and  martyrs  stand  : 
Behold  what  faith  has  laboured,  patience  won. 
What  wealth  has  purchased,  and  what  art  has  done. 
But  hark !  they  come — see  how  the  banners  wave. 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  call  on  all  the  saints  to  save. 
Now  rise,  and  come  within  this  gilded  g^te. 
Another  moment,  thou  may'st  be  too  late.' 

'  Too  late,  my  mother !     'Tis  a  fearful  word. 

Is  heaven,  then,  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword  ? 

And  must  we  enter  with  this  pomp  and  show. 

Or  turn  unpardoned,  weeping  as  we  go  ? 

Mother,  I  know  not  why,  but  bliss  to  me 

Has  never  seemed  a  scene  of  pageantry  ; 

And  I  have  often,  as  thou  knowest  well. 

Held  humble  worship  in  our  mountain  deU. 

Yes,  I  have  wandered  forth  at  eventide. 

With  none  but  thee,  sweet  mother,  by  my  side ; 

IVe  heard  the  wind  blow  through  the  forest  trees, 

IVe  seen  the  swell  of  ocean  in  Qie  breeze, 

I've  watched  the  opening  flowers  in  early  spring. 

And  listened  where  the  wild  bird  loves  to  sing, 

IVe  seen  the  shadows  of  the  cypress  wave 

Beneath  the  moonlight  o'er  my  father's  grave  ; 

And  felt  more  sense  of  Grod's  own  presence  there 

Than  'mid  these  sculptured  forms  of  holy  men. 

These  walls  of  marble,  and  these  pictured  spints. 

Tis  man  who  builds  them,  and  his  hand  that  paints.* 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  edited  by  the  same  lady^  is  w 
adapted  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  designed.  '  There  was,  b 
year/  remarks  Mrs.  Ellis,  *  some  complaint  of  the  Tolume  bci 
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rave.  It  was  then  prepared  in  illness — ^this  year  in  health, 
pology  is  therefore  left  for  her  if  there  does  not  breathe 
igh  these  pages  a  thankful,  healthy,  and  contented  spirit ! ' 
contents  of  the  volume  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
excited.  The  embellishments  are  more  than  usually  varied, 
the  poetry  and  the  tales  will  both  interest  and  benefit  the 
lile  reader.  Who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  strain  of 
ollowing,  entitled — 

THE  OLD  FASHIONED  HALL. 

*  I  remember  the  sweetest  of  evening  hours 

Were  spent  in  an  old-fashioned  hall ; 
A  garden  grew  roand  it,  all  spangled  with  flowers. 
And  ivy  crept  over  the  wall. 

*  People  said  it  was  haunted — ^that  old-fashioned  place. 

By  things  that  were  frightful  to  see  ; 
But  I  saw  nothing  worse  than  my  grandmother's  face 
Peeping  out  when  we  climbed  the  oak  tree. 

*  People  said  it  was  gloomy ;  but  never  did  fire 

Bum  brighter  than  ours  on  the  hearth, 
When  we  piled  up  the  faggots  still  higher  and  higher. 
And  the  hall  echoed  loud  with  our  mirth. 

'  Ah  !  welcome  was  spring-time  and  summer  to  those 

Who  dwelt  in  that  old-fashioned  home ; 
When  gaily  we  wandered  to  pluck  the  wild  rose. 

And  gather  the  hawthorn  in  gloom. 

'  But  lovelier  still  was  the  moonlight  that  fell 

So  soft  on  that  grey  mossy  wall  ; 
When  we  tried  not  to  hear  the  loud  nursery  bell. 

Nor  answered  my  grandmother*s  call. 

*  For,  oh  !  it  was  pleasant  to  wander  along 
That  terrace  iJl  shaded  by  yew, 
To  listen  the  nightingale's  happiest  song. 

And  see  the  bright  moonbeams  shine  through. 

'  A  splash  in  the  water,  a  rush  of  the  wind 
As  it  swept  through  the  high  sycamore ; 
How  it  startled  the  one  that  was  loitering  behind. 
Though  laughing  the  moment  before. 

'  Then  half,  in  our  terror,  and  half  in  our  fun. 
We  ran  to  the  window,  and  tried 
To  see  if  the  servants  their  supper  had  done. 
By  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fireside. 
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We  JD5  ^ucnr  oo  see  ji  such,  a  voimiie  aa  eagrmriiig  so  bise 
^  iiscunr  ji»  'j»  dw  armb^KCff.  emtbded  ^  Oirrer  CromwdL'  It 
W3ft  :iut  jx  :iK  cancaccnr  of  dw  Ptuuwtui  to  be  acsred  bj  a  Uke- 
Tiis»  jf  die  km^  3ur  iu  wq  b«iieve  he  ercr  doabled  the  justice 
Mt  u^iuum.  Tvi  die waamn qfha giecutiiMi he  wmw probably  haye 
wea  r^Msim  tu  viemor.  lot  the  whuie  coime  of  Cromwdl  bdies 
the  sencuiieur  Jt  the  painter. 

L'^luMk  d9  MiLmnr^f  tirdtatsebare,  mcitd  kadUsy  ^^  is  just  such 
a  miume  j»  we  like.  Biirh.  ami  beaotxfol,  Ml  of  iftovehj  and 
inceztKC.  oumbuiiii^  the  acrxaetiua  ofthe  j^mmmi  with  the  atoiy  of 
the  OTEtveiler.  X  aoaveta  the  iadbie  parpoae  of  enlarging  oor 
kouwteii^,  .uiii  ^racx^oni^  our  qhIb.  '^e  picaemt  coostitiites 
the  dlucti  vuiimitt  vic  the  wriu  and  fci^cthai  with  ita  predeco- 
:!ur%  :a  wurthy  at  a  piaee  oa  uwun>  dtmwin^-nMHA  table. 


Art.  DL  rWPiMc  ,am  Pritmim  U^  i^^ LoFd  ChametOmr  EUm;  wiik 
Mietnamt/Tftm  lur  ^^mrr^ofitmimcm.  By  Horace  Twiai^  Esq..  one  of 
*3er  MajifSOTi  CoudasL  la  three  Tuiiimek  :)^ro.  l^nmlnn  :  Murray, 
Albennarie  ^street.     1:^4^ 


BiotsfiLkPST  i:»  oeitainlv  annm^st  die  most  attractife  depart- 
mencs  of  literature :  aad  thia  ia  xnoce  opedalhr  the  case  when 
there  *j»  a  subject  befiire  as  couxiected  with  a  srstem  in  either 
policies  or  reii^un.  Xow  Lord  SLdoa  was  due  tcxj  personifica- 
tton  ot'  Torjisn.  He  and  his  coUeagnes  in  office^  not  mcrelT 
seemed  to  be  pilbuea  of  a  paitxeniar  social  fidbvie,  but  thcr  woe 
die  editice  itseit^ — «a  ediitGe  towards  whick  the  cicigj  and  arb- 
tocracT  of  these  reahns  evermore  turned  Aar  eyesy  nntil  new 
timesv  new  men*  and  new  principles  tffeeted  its  ntter  rain. 
Upon  tiiDse  wallsy  w  lon^  Tenerated  as  a  sort  a£  sanctoarT  within 
whicii  the  ^oiins  of  the  consdtntkia  resided,  bat  where'  in  fiict 
only  its  coimtertieit  was  installed^  we  mar  now  write  Rai  /fiasi! 
Tbor  worshippers  indeed  adaul  Ae  tn^  of  &ia 
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laving  iuJopted  another  name ;  whicli,  whether  it  be  a  fhir  one 
ir  not,  the  lapse  of  years  will  pjresently  show.  However  thia 
aay  be,  all  will  allow  that  the  volumes  before  as  are  replete 
vith  interest :  and  whilst  we  intend,  as  usual,  to  deal  candidly 
ind  fireely  with  them,  we  are  happy  in  offering  our  best  thanlu 
»  the  eminent  barrister,  who  is  their  author,  and  to  the  no  less 
eminent  publisher,  who  has  ushered  them,  with  his  accustomed 
[^aste  and  liberality,  into  the  world.  The  entire  work  is  beauti- 
fully got  up  j  and  will  of  course  take  a  high  place  as  cue  of  the 
standard  publications  of  the  age.  Nothing  like  it,  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion,  has  illustrated  the  current  season. 

In  an  obscure  street  of  Newcastle-upoo-l^ae,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1751,  was  bom  John  Scott,  the  eighth  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, whom  his  father  had  by  Jane  Atkinson,  hia  second  wife. 
We  may  pass  over  the  heraldic  nonsense  as  to  his  armorial 
bemings  and  ambiguous  descent.  The  worthy  tradesman, 
William  Scott,  was  a  coal-fitter,  a  person  who  conducts  sales 
between  the  owner  and  shipper  of  that  most  useful  commodity. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  every  respect  an  estimable  man, 
comfortably  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Love  Lane,  where, 
by  industry  and  unsullied  good  conduct,  he  raised  a  considerable 
fortune.  Five  pounds  had  been  paid  with  him,  as  an  appren- 
tice-fee when  he  began  life ;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  he  was  en- 
abled to  leave  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  £24,000, 
besides  above  je4,000  or  £5,000  to  each  of  his  other  children. 
Hia  habits  were  plain  and  sound,  somewhiat  stem  and  strict, 
but  never  degenerating  into  auy  thing  like  ill-nature.  Jacky, 
as  he  was  called,  had  the  nearest  escape  possible,  when  very 
young.  His  mother,  being  in  one  of  her  conGn erne nts,  had  put 
him  into  a  go-cart  for  the  sake  of  safety;  but  the  nurse  left  the 
room  for  something,  and  away  went  the  future  chancellor  after 
her,  tiunbling  down  a  wliole  flight  of  stairs,  with  his  noisy  appa- 
ratus around  him.  Happily  uo  harm  ensued  beyond  Irightand 
bruises.  His  first  schoolmaster  was  one  Dominie  Warden, 
whose  pecuUar  manner  of  teaching  to  read  lay  in  muffling  the 
consonants.  Our  author  intimates  that  it  was  said  to  have  been 
very  successful  with  the  learners.  It  never  struck  the  public, 
we  believe,  that  Lord  Eldou  could  be  described  as  a  good  reader. 
In  the  house  of  lords  he  was  always  thought  to  mumble  his 
words,  on  ordinary  occasions ;  and  when  he  grew  excited,  he 
rather  mouthed  them.  His  manner  in  deliveriiig  the  royal 
speeches  never  appeareii  remarkable  either  way.  It  was  indeed, 
in  one  sense,  strictly  conservative;  inasmuch  as  it  abjured  im- 
provement, and  clung  to  ancient  precedent.  With  his  two 
brothers,  William  and  Henry,  he  was  sent  at  a  suitable  age  to 
the  royal  grammar-school,  then  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bev. 
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Hugh  Moises,  formerly  fellow  of  Peterhouse.  This  excellent 
pedagogue  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Hutton^  in  the  mathematical  department  of  his  seminary ;  n<v 
were  the  classics  neglected,  over  which  he  himself  more  particu- 
larly presided.  He  loved  Greek  and  Latin,  and  possessed  the  rare 
faculty  of  inducing  his  scholars  to  love  them  too.  His  mind  and 
manners  materially  contributed  to  mould  those  of  the  three  yonng 
Scotts.  John  was  often  flogged,  and  apparently  not  altogether 
in  vain.  His  most  frequent  delinquencies  were  apple-stealing 
and  lying ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  brought  to  see  the  genuine 
height  and  depth  of  criminality  involved  in  robbing  orchards. 
Here  we  may  observe  the  latent  seeds  germinating,  which  sub- 
sequently developed  an  infinity  of  mischief.  The  notion  of  ve- 
nial sins  remained,  so  as  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  lower  his 
standard  of  perfect  uprightness ;  on  which,  nevertheless,  in  all 
the  mistaken  pride  of  human  natiu%,  he  was  accustomed,  in 
after  life,  exceedingly  to  plume  himsetf.  On  one  occasion,  with 
sixteen  others,  he  annoyed  an  old  lady  in  the  streets,  who  re- 
ported them  all  at  head  quarters.  They  were  every  one  des- 
tined to  receive  handsome  flagellation :  but  John,  already  a 
cunning  rogue,  contrived  to  come  up  last ;  and  as  he  was  seven- 
teenth, the  arm  of  master  Moises  had  by  that  time  got  rather 
tired.  A  severe  fall  from  a  window-seat,  backward  against  a 
desk  or  bench,  laid  his  head  open ;  and  as  he  was  taken  up  in- 
sensible, we  leave  it  to  craniologists  to  decide  how  ffir  his  future 
judgments  might  have  been  affected  by  a  deep  indentation  on 
his  skull,  near  the  crown,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
He  and  his  brothers  were  every  now  and  then  disposed  to  over- 
reach their  worthy  parents  at  home ;  not  in  serious  matters,  it 
is  true ;  but  just  in  those  minor  ways  which  lead  to  a  substitution 
of  external  decency  for  internal  principle.  Hence  the  religion 
of  the  Scott  family  could  be  no  other  than  formalism  in  con- 
nexion with  worldliness.  Take  a  specimen  of  it  bywajrof  illiis- 
tration : 

'  I  believe/  said  Lord  Eldon  to  his  niece,  '  I  have  preached  more  ser- 
mons than  any  one  who  is  not  a  clergyman.  My  fieither  always  bad  tbe 
church  service  read  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  sermon  aftenfardi. 
Harry  and  I  used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  read  the  prayers,  or  to  presdi : 
we  always  had  a  shirt  put  on,  over  our  clothes,  to  answer f&r  a  tmrpSee.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  42. 

The  italics  are  ours,  that  so  trifling,  yet  curious,  an  incident 
may  not  escape  notice.  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  in- 
clined I  His  father  seems  to  have  been  particularly  anxious  Uist 
he  should  succeed  in  caligraphy  and  dancing.  Skill  in  tlie 
former  was  attained :  and  for  the  latter,  he  had  eight  teachen. 
His  left  arm,  however,  never  would  move  gracefully;  but  his 
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Christmaa  hornpipes  were  long  remembered.  'At  our  dancing 
schools,'  he  subsequently  tetls  as,  'the  young  ladies  always 
brought  their  shoes  with  them,  and  we  deemed  it  a  proper  piece 
of  etiquette  to  assist  the  pretty  girls  in  putting  them  on.  In 
those  days  lasses  of  the  best  famihes  wore  white  stockings  only 
oa  the  Sundays,  and  one  week-day,  which  was  a  sort  of  public 
day :  at  other  times,  they  wore  blue  Doucaster  woollen  hose, 
with  white  tags.  We  used,  when  we  were  at  the  bead  school, 
tarty  on  the  Sunday  mornings,  to  steal fiowera  from  the  gardena  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth,  and  then  we  presented  them  to 
our  sweethearts.  Oh  !  those  were  happy  days — we  were  always 
in  love  then.'  Here  again  we  have  a  picture  of  orthodox  maim^« 
and  morals  according  to  the  good  old  times.  In  what  exquisite 
keeping  and  consistency  were  the  commencements  and  termi- 
nations of  such  Sabbaths.  Yet  these  high  tories  and  church 
people  could  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  truthfulness  and  inte- 
grity of  George  Washington  in  those  well-known  anecdotes  of 
Lis  youth;  and  afterwards  revile  him  as  a  rebel  in  maturer 
years. 

Surely,  cause  and  e£Fect  must  be  considered  as  inseparable : 
nor  will  this  be  less  apparent,  as  we  proceed.  At  fifteen  he  set 
out  for  Oxford,  where  his  elder  brother,  William,  had  already 
hewn  out  the  6rst  arduous  footsteps  for  an  ambitious  ascent. 
The  coach,  which  carried  him  up  to  London,  was  called,  on  ac- 
count of  its  quick  travelling,  the  Fly ;  since  it  was  only  three  or 
four  nights  on  the  road  !  On  its  pannels  were  painted  the  words 
sat  cito  si  sat  liene ;  which,  upon  his  own  testimony,  'made  a 
most  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  had  an  influence  upon 
his  conduct  in  all  subsequent  life.'  How  little  could  the  builder 
of  this  unfortunate  carriage  have  anticipated  that  it  was  to 
become  a  type  of  future  proceedings  iu  equity,  and  affect  the 
court  of  chancery  literally  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Lord 
Eldon  himself  says, — '  In  all  that  I  have  had  to  do,  professional 
and  judicial,  1  have  always  felt  the  effect  of  this  early  admo- 
nition, on  the  doors  of  that  vehicle,  which  conveyed  me  from 
school.  It  was  the  impression  of  this  which  made  me  that  de- 
liberative judge — as  some  have  said  too  deliber.ati\  l-  :  and  reflec- 
tion upon  all  that  has  passed,  will  not  authorize  me  to  deny,  that 
whilst  I  have  been  thinking  sat  ciio  n  tat  bene,  I  mny  not  have 
sufficiently  recollected,  whether  sat  bene  ri  gat  cito,  has  had  its 
due  influence.'  In  fact,  from  this  memorable  journey,  seliiah- 
ness  became  lord  of  the  ascendancy  in  bini.  In  ninety- 
nine  instances  out  of  an  hundred,  it  took  the  form  of  extreme 
caution ;  but  now  and  then  it  put  on  that  of  extreme  rashness. 
Having  passed  through  the  academical  course  of  Oxford,  u  imi- 
versity  notorious  '  for  at  least  as  much  hard  drinking  as  hard 

Vol.  XVI,  D  d  d 
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study/  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Elizabeth  Sur- 
tees,  whose  father  was  a  banker  in  his  native  town ;  and  who, 
posscssiu<r  uncommon  personal  charms,  used  to  be  occasion- 
ally introduced  at  Northumberland  House,  by  the  amiable 
duchess  of  that  title,  as  her  '  Newcastle  Beauty !'  The  attach- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  mutual ;  for  the  young  people 
had  contrived  to  meet  and  understand  one  another ;  and  since 
parental  consent  on  cither  side  could  not  but  be  out  of  the 
question,  they  eloped  to  Scotland,  and  were  there  married. 
Strange  to  say,  tlie  match,  contrary  to  nearly  all  experience, 
turned  out  well.  After  much  struggle,  reconciliations  were 
effected  between  the  friends  and  connections,  and  with  an 
income  so  narrow,  that  it  could  not  exceed  for  years  £150  per 
annum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  embarked  on  the  ocean  of 
matrimonial  trials.  The  gay  Lothario  was  now  upon  the  point 
of  taking  orders,  simply  that  he  '  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread.' 
He  had  become  a  fellow  of  University  College  before  his  mar- 
riage, and  was  merely  waiting  through  what  is  termed  the  year 
of  grace,  after  his  nuptials,  to  vacate  his  fellowship,  or  until  a 
living  should  happen  to  fall  in.  In  all  his  character,  there  was 
not  a  feature  which  could  fit  him  for  any  sacred  function ;  ex- 
cept that  in  an  established  church,  his  bitter  hatred  for  noncon- 
formity might  perhaps  go  a  good  way  with  his  superiors.  What 
we  mean  mav  receive  illustration  firom  an  anecdote,  which  he 
relates  in  reference  to  the  author  of  Rasselas,  then  visiting 
Oxford : — 

'  I  had  a  walk  in  New  Inn  Hall  Garden,  with  Doctor  Johnson,  Sir 
Ilobert  Chambers,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  Sir  Robert  was  gather- 
ing snails,  and  throwing  them  over  the  wall  into  the  premises  of  hi* 
neighbour.  The  doctor  reproached  him  very  roughly,  and  stated  to 
him,  that  this  was  unmannerly,  and  unneighbourly.  '  Sir,'  said  Sir 
Robert,  *  my  neighbour  is  a  dissenter  I*  *  Oh  !'  said  the  doctor,  •  if  «o. 
Chambers,  toss  away — toss  away — as  hard  as  you  can  !' — ^vol.  i.  p.  88. 

At  length  his  wife  decided  him  to  abandon  the  chnrchforthe 
bar,  since  no  ripe  pear  of  preferment  happened  to  drop  within 
the  time.  He  entered,  therefore,  as  a  student  in  the  middle 
temple,  on  the  28tli  of  January,  1773.  His  brother  Wmiam 
made  him  some  presents,  and  probably  accomodated  him  with 
occasional  loans.  Yet  he  must  have  known  much  of  neoessitT 
in  what  he  styles  '  his  first  perch,'  —  a  very  small,  poor, 
house  in  Cursitor  Street.  Many  a  time  had  he  to  ran  in  the 
dark  to  Fleet  Market,  '  to  get  sixpenny- worth  of  sprats  for  sup- 
per y  Ho  worked  inconceivably  hard,  quitting  his  bed  at  fimr 
in  the  morning ;  and  at  night,  in  order  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  drowsiness,  studying  with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head.  When 
remonstrated  with  by  those,  who  could  see  from  his  looks,  that 
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he  was  labouring  ^  not  wisely,  but  too  well,^  he  replied/  '  It  is 
no  matter, — I  must  either  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  starve  !*  His 
spirits  sometimes  sank  within  him,  as  well  they  might — but  he 
plodded  on.  All  this  portion  of  his  history  is  full  of  instruction 
for  young  men.  We  will  not  say  that  he  called  to  recollection 
that  sacred  proverb — ^  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich/ — 
but  he  had  read  and  remembered  Livy — Nullum  emolumentum 
sine  labore.  There  was  no  difl&culty  too  severe  for  him  to  grapple 
with.  The  materials  of  his  mind  were  intellectual  iron.  He 
possessed  no  imagination ;  but  his  grasp  of  any  subject  was  that 
of  a  vice.  He  courted  trials,  that  he  might  conquer  them.  His 
manner  of  dealing  with  Coke  upon  Lyttleton  was  cyclopean. 
Strength^  figure,  proportion,  variety,  permanence,  were  the 
results.  He  had  married  a  lovely  woman,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  work  for  her.  A  Roman  CathoUc  conveyancer,  named  Duane, 
most  kindly  took  him  into  his  chambers  without  a  fee — an  in- 
stance of  benevolence  which  ought  to  have  mollified  the  acri- 
mony of  his  opposition  against  catholic  emancipation.  With 
that  gentleman,  he  copied  every  thing  he  could  possibly  lay  his 
hands  upon.  There  was  often  a  dry  humour  about  him,  in  the 
midst  of  all.  He  had  transcribed  two  immense  folios  of  prece- 
dents, which  he  afterwards  lost  by  lending  them  to  some  person : 
and  of  silch  borrowers  he  would  sometimes  say,  that  '  though 
backward  in  accounting,  they  seemed  to  be  practised  in  book- 
keeping.' He  had  now  purchased  a  voluminous  wig,  which 
must  have  pinched  him  at  dinner  for  several  weeks :  for  it 
should  be  remembered,  to  his  honour,  that  he  kept  himself  out 
of  debt  almost  entirely,  retaining  all  along  the  proudest  aspira- 
tions after  independance.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  amidst 
these  severe  self-denials,  what  was  prudence  theriy  degenerated 
into  parsimony  afterwards. 

'  Ah  !  who  can  tell,  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep,  where  fame's. proud  temple  shines  afar? 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  manv  a  soul  sublime 
Hath  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star  ?  ^ 

But  to   all  this,  the  subject  of  our 
briUiant  exception.     He  never  seems  to  a 

enemy.     Calumny  never  wounded  him,         aia 
the  blighting  mildew  of  secret  ii      i      i  T 

him  was  indeed  like  clambering  i     ;  y 

sides  of  a  mountain ;  but  it  at  to  De 

daylight.     Hilary  Term,  177b,  mm        <      do  ; 

towards  the  close  of  that  year,  ins  fat        (       ,  3ri 

his  slender  fortune  to  the  extent  of       .      >.     . 
he  gave  most  careful  attention  to 
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done  by  the  aljlest  and  most  experienced  leaders.     He  was  all 
eve, — all   ears, — all  obsen  ation  :  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  the 
falcon,  if  urt  the  vulture,  about  him.    Thinking  it  right  to  alter 
his  residence,  he  removed  into  Carey  Street,  that  chambers  for 
bu<;n  >s  mi^ht  be  combined  with  his  domestic  abode.    Here  his 
lady  i«ecm.s  to  have  relieved  and  lightened  his  toils  bv  her  con- 
stant companionship.     She  accommodated  herself  to  his  hours 
and  would  sit  up  with  him  far  into  the  night,  watching  his  silent 
}roi:re^!».     In  the  second  season   of  his  professional  career,  his 
prospects  began  to  improve  a  little,  and  only  a  little.     But  who 
may  (lespi^e  the  day  of  small  things  ?     The  young  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland retained  him  in  some  proceedings  before  the  House 
of  Lf^nU :  his  father-in-law  procured  his  appointment  as  comisel 
to  the  corporation  of  Newcastle ;  and  on  the  circuit  he  had  a 
sliare  in  the  defence  of  prisoners  indicted  for  petty  felonies. 
Lord  Mansfield  also  at  that  time,  used  to  hold  Sunday  eyeniog 
levees,  and  these  he  attended;  Ustening  to  that  irreligious  judge 
whilst  demonstrating  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  methodistical 
and  liberal  principles  were  identical  with  Jacobinism.  At  length, 
between  1780  and  1782,  his  abilities  broke  forth.     Sundry  anec- 
dotes of  his  earliest  promise  have  gone  the  round  of  our  daily 
journals,  and  therefore  it  is  uunecessaiy  to  repeat  them  here. 
His  purse  not  only  began  to  fill, — but  what  was  of  still  greater 
importance  to  him,  he  acquired  the  ftiendship  of  Lord  Thurlow. 
Ttiis  last  was  shewn  indeed  in  a  characteristic  manner.    He 
gave  him  plenty  of  sound  advice,  but  never  would  make  him 
even   a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  for  fear  he   should  rest 
satisfied   with   a   settled   income.     Meanwhile,  another  scene 
was    about    to    open    before    him.       The    administration  of 
Lord    Shelbourne    yielded    in    the    spring    of   1783    to  the 
coalition  of  Charles   James  Fox  with  Lord  North.    A  nomi- 
nal  head  to   the  cabinet   was   the    Duke  of    Portland,  who 
offered  a  silk  gown  to  Mr.  John  Scott ;  so  rapidly  was  he  now 
rising  in  both  fame  and  practice.     Thurlow  also  induced  Lord 
Weymouth  to  bring  him  into  parliament  for  Weobly,  in  Here- 
fordshire ;  and,  upon  the  celebrated  India  bill,  he  and  Erskine 
delivered   their   maiden   speeches.     His   next   address  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  upon  the  third  reading  of  that  mea- 
sure, in  which  he  quoted  history  and  scripture  in  the  most  pre- 
posterous fashion  ever  heard  since  the  glorious  age  of  Praise- 
God  Harobones.     He  ran  a  parallel  between  the   East  India 
Company  and  the  beast  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse!   Shakespeare   was   moreover   Ingged    in   to   adorn  ti>c 
haran<j;uo ;  interlarded  as  that  also  was  with  quotations  firom 
Thucy(li<lc.s,  and  our  own  statutes  at  large.  A  full  senate  gaped 
in  muto   amazement,  whilst  the   new  member  was  evidentlr 
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rUlLJDg  the  ridiculous  for  the  chance  of  producing  an  impressiom 
But  he  never  attempted  such  sallies  again.  The  coalitioti  min- 
istry fell,  as  ia  well  known.  At  the  subsequent  dissolution,  the 
borough  of  Weobly  again  obeyed  its  patron  in  re-seating  its 
former  representative;  and,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
Doctor  Johnson,  then  upou  his  death-bed,  seeming  to  entertain 
a  presentiment  that  his  career  would  prove  a  distinguished  one, 
transmitted  lum  an  admonitory  request,  '  that  he  should  make 
a  point  of  attending  public  worship  every  Sunday,  and  that  the 
place  should  be  the  churcli  of  England,' 

Our  hero  now  became  Chancellor  for  the  County  Palatine  rf 
Durham.  An-iuflux  of  wealth  added  wings  to  his  spirit.  In 
June,  178U,  he  was  nominated  Solicitor  General,  and  knighted. 
About  this  last  honour  he  is  said  to  have  been  rather  coy, — 
mindful  perhaps  of  the  expensive  fees  at  Herald's  College;  bat 
the  king  would  take  no  deiual.  Then  ensued  the  royal  illnesB, 
throughout  which  trying  period.  Sir  John  Scott  so  acted  as  to 
establish  a  permanent  connexion  with  George  the  Third.  That 
respectable,  yet  stolid  roonarch,  had  now  found  a  man  to  his 
mind :  an  able,  artful  lawyer,  who  would  contend  to  the  Lut 
gasp  for  the  maintenance  of  slavish  principles,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  external  propriety  and  apparent  mental  independaace. 
Tliere  was  a  chemical  affinity  Ijutweeii  thi'ir  ui)miipus.  The 
sovereign,  from  that  day  forward,  seeuied  almost  to  leiui  upon 
the  arm  of  his  favourite  advocate,  whose  homeliness  of  diction 
was  not  less  agreeable  to  his  ears,  than  the  correctness  of  his 
argumentative  style  was  to  tin:  courts  at  Westminster.  The 
following  sketch  of  tlie  latter  is  taken,  by  his  biographer,  from 
an  authentic  work  published  in  1790: — 

■  His  speaking  is  of  that  subtle  nnil  deliberate  kind,  that  has  more  the 
appearance  of  written  than  of  orFil  eloquence.  He  branches  forlh  hie 
arguments  into  different  heads  and  divisions,  and  pursues  the  respective 
parts  through  all  their  various  rtiraifi cations,  with  such  melhodictJ  ac- 
curacy, that  argianient  seems  to  rise  out  of  argument,  and  concluHion 
from  conclusion  in  the  most  reg'alar  and  natural  progreasion,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  practice,  would  suiipect  that  he 
had  studied  and  prepared  his  speeches,  with  the  most  diligent  attention; 
whilst  others,  who  are  better  acqitninted  with  the  business  of  the  courts, 
feel  their  admiration  and  surprise  increased,  from  a  knowledge  that  a 
man  of  his  extensive  business,  so  fiu-  fiom  studying  what  he  shall  say, 
can  scarce  find  ^irae  to  glance  his  eye  over  the  numerous  papers  that 
corne  before  him.  He  is  also  particularly  distinguished  for  the  ingenuity 
of  his  reply.  His  apt  and  systematic  mind  seems  to  methodise  with  in< 
conceivable  rapidity  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  In  the  short  space 
of  time  between  the  pleadings  of  his  adversary  and  his  answer,  every 
thing  seems  digested  and  disposed  ;  and  his  mode  of  replication  appears 
planned  in  the  nicest  order.     He  will  frequently  take  up  the  concluding 
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argument  of  his  opponent,  or  at  other  tunes  seize  upon  some  obsenro' 
tion,  which  has  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  adverse  speech.  Here  he  will 
hegin  his  attack,  and  proceed  hy  his  usual  clear  and  deliberate  method, 
pursuing  one  regular  chain  of  reasoning,  until  he  has  confuted*  or  at  least 
replied  to  every  proposition  against  him.' — vol.  i.  pp.  200,  201. 

Sir  John  Scott^  in  July^  1792^  purchased  the  manor  and  large 
estate  of  Eldon^  in  the  county  of  Durham^  whence  he  took  his 
title  afterwards  both  for  his  barony  and  earldom.  He  paid  for 
it  £22^000 ;  and  by  expending  for  seveitd  years  the  whole  rental 
in  improvements^  eventually  augmented  its  value  to  an  immenie 
degree.  The  appointment  of  attorney-general  occurred  in  1793, 
through  the  promotion  of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  to  the  ruik 
of  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  The  country  was  at  that 
period  rife  with  excitement.  We  need  not  say  how  widely  we 
differ  &om  a  visionary  view  of  it^  painted  by  our  worthy  author, 
in  the  most  scarlet  colours  of  conservatism :  but  undonbtedlj 
there  had  arrived  a  crisis^  when  firmness  united  with  conciliation 
was  demanded.  Men  w^ere  disgusted  with  their  governors.  In- 
creased information  had  convinced  the  country  that  an  oligarchy 
had  been  playing  its  own  game  at  the  expeuce  of  crown  and 
people.  The  sovereign^  indeed^  failed  to  discern  the  true  fiicts 
of  the  matter:  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  recent 
execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Our  middle  and  lower  classes, 
however^  conceived  that  something  should  be  done,  in  the  war 
of  ameliorating  our  institutions.  Amidst  immense  political  fer- 
mentation^ a  sort  of  popular  lees^  naturally  enough,  rose  up  to, 
and  appeared  above  the  surface.  Political  societies  were  assem- 
bling in  formidable  force  and  numbers^  throughout  England, 
summoned  from  the  abysses  of  revolution,  not  by  genuine  patriot- 
ism^ nor  even  by  hairbrained  and  halfwitted  republicans, — but 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  those  who  stoutly  resisted  reil 
reform  of  what  kind  or  sort  soever.  To  these  last,  including bii 
juajcsty^  the  ministry,  the  established  prelacy  and  clergy,  the 
oraiigcuien  of  Ireland,  and  the  staunch  bigotted  tories  of  Greit 
Britain^  Sir  John  Scott  seemed  a  'heaven-bom^  attomey-genoiL 
His  politics  were  never  plagued  with  any  bowels  or  merdes- 
11  is  private  character  stood  so  enveloped  in  the  cold  dignity  of 
decency,  that  many  a  drunken  doctor  of  divinity,  and  manr  a 
lubricious  spiritual  dignitary,  could  conceal  or  disguise  their 
loose  liviuf!^,  under  tlie  ample  folds  of  such  orthctilox  propriety. 
This  em  incut  lawyer  had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  sccnei 
which  shall  not  sully  our  pages,*  but  which  do  far  more  than 

*  TIk;  followiiif^  anecdote,  however,  may  bear  transcription,  and  giveaDa^ 
eui-iito  idea  of  Ahna  Mater,  \vli(>n  young  John  Scott  Ont  went  there  to  bccoac 
a  cliTpynian,  as  it  was  tlirn  thought :  *  He  saw  a  doctor  of  divinit}*  tnia^ 
under  the  inlhienee  of  some  inspiration  much  stronger  than  that  of'tbe'Pi^ 
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merely  vindicate  these  allusions.  The  Church  behaved  herself, 
as  though  determined  to  expatiate  for  ever  in  the  impurities  of 
her  state  harlotry :  for  whenever  godliness  ventured  to  remind 
her  of  her  shame,  she  shrieked  aloud  like  the  mistress  of  Josepii, 
and  called  upon  her  secular  household  to  eject  or  punish  the  re- 
prover. Amidst  such  an  aspect  of  a^urs,  who  shall  wonder  that 
violent  and  foolish  things  were  frequently  said  and  done  by  the 
warmest  friends  to  liberty.  Errors  in  heated  judgments  waxed 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  To  cool  in  souic  degree  the  national 
fever,  the  cabinet  resorted  to  various  pi  osecutious,  which  in- 
vested certain  obscure  incendiaries  with  notoriety  and  import- 
ance, such  as  they  would  never  otherwise  have  obtained.  It  might 
have  occurred  to  these  spacious  officials,  that  even  cold  water 
will  more  easily  allay  irritation,  than  blisters  and  ardent  spirits, 
where  the  skin  has  been  eicoriated  into  wounds.  The  public 
accuser  entirely  failed  in  all  his  efforts.  The  eloquence  of  an 
Erskine  flashed  successfully  upon  the  hard  granite  of  his  oppo- 
nent's legal  lore.  It  illuminated  the  lajid  with  coruscations  of 
intellect  and  genius :  freedom,  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm 
smiled  upon  each  other,  and  the  country  around  them ;  the  At- 
torney-General meanwhile  remaining  as  motionless  as  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  a  mass  of  learned  hieroglypliics,  emissive  of  not  a 
single  sound  except  towards  the  rising;  sun. 

That  luminary  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  his  main 
object  of  attention  and  worship.  Jiooking  upon  the  sovereign 
as  an  Apollo  to  his  politics,  he  acted  and  prospered  accordingly. 
For  the  Rights  of  Man  he  possessed  no  sympathies.  The  claims 
of  millions  could  extract  no  response  from  petrific  selfishness. 
He  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  supported  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  against  disaffection,  punished  bitterly  for  all 
olfences  against  an  oppressive  govc;ruracut,  resisted  every  con- 
ceivable amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  opposed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  or  the  slave-trade,  and  evidently  threw  out  liis  whole 
soul  to  the  present  Lord  Devon,  then  a  master  in  Chancery,  and 
who  had  asked  him  on  his  appointment,  whether  he  ought  not 
under  the  circumstances  to  resign  his  retainer  as  the  standing 
counsel  for  Queen  Anne's  bounty  :  '  Speaking  as  a  friend,' 
said  he,  '  I  should  advise  you  to  do  no  such  thing ;  the  true  rule, 
I  fancy,  U  to  get  what  you  can,  and  keep  what  you  have.'  Upon 
such  a  principle  his  own  proceedings  had  been  guided,  with  the 

riaii  stream,  to  make  his  nay  to  Brazennoie  College,  through  lUdcliffe  Square, 
lie  liail  reached  the  library,  a  rotunda  then  without  railiii|n;  and  unable  to 
support  himself,  except  by  keeping  one  hand  upon  the  builciing,  he  conttnued 
walking  round  and  round,  no  aouDt  seeing  everything  douhle, — until  a  friend 
mining  out  of  the  college,  espied  the  diitresi  of  the  case,  and  rctcued  him 
from  the  orbit  in  which  be  had  been  so  unsteadily  revolving!' 
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slightest  departure  from  it  imaginable.  His  emoluments  at 
the  bar,  for  the  year  1796,  were  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  !  Out  of  these  he  spent  little^  and  hoarded  much. 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  had  not 
felt  the  gripe  of  power  for  nothing.  The  long  addresses,  even  of 
a  generally  unsuccessful  prosecutor,  at  least  brought  grist  to  his 
mill.  He  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  age.  Sages 
in  ermine  and  scarlet  predicted  his  speedy  advancement;  nor 
were  their  prophecies  without  an  almost  immediate  fulfilment. 
The  death  of  Sir  James  Eyre  vacated  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  to  which  Sir  John  Scott  was  forthwith  elevated, 
with  a  peerage,  in  July,  1799.  Though  reduced  in  point  of  in- 
come, comparative  rest  refreshed  his  intellectual  powers.  He 
had  now  just  enough  to  do  and  no  more.  It  was  to  him  in 
every  respect  an  otium  cum  dignitate;  whilst  his  administration 
of  duty  in  a  common  law  court  materially  enhanced  his  fame. 
^  No  scope  was  allowed,'  observes  his  biographer,  '  to  his  only 
judicial  imperfection,  the  tendency  to  hesitate.'  He  was  in 
truth  never  happier,  either  before  or  afterwards :  and  his  sove- 
reign had  exacted  from  him  a  promise,  that  he  should  take  the 
Great  Seal,  whenever  it  might  be  ofiered  him.  The  Addington 
ministry  soon  brought  this  to  pass,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1801 ; 
nor  did  he  withdraw  from  the  woolsack,  until  the  deceaae  of 
William  Pitt  admitted  the  cabinet  of  the  Talents.  His  purchase 
of  Encombe  in  Dorsetshire,  with  the  mansion,  manor,  and  about 
2000  acres  of  land,  for  fifty  thousand  guineas,  occurred  just  as 
he  returned  to  office,  in  April,  1807.  The  king  loved  him,  as 
well  as  trusted  him,  as  did  all  the  royal  family  in  succession ; 
and  more  especially  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Our  horrible 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  together  with  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  then  filled  Europe  with  astonishment.  The  doc- 
trine of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come,  met  with  no  obstacle 
in  the  conscience  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  strenuoualy  ad- 
vised and  defended  every  measure  connected  with  it,  although 
he  could  not  fail,  through  his  natural  acuteness,  to  see  the  true 
nature  of  the  transaction.  Neither  did  his  royal  master  the  less 
violate  certain  honest  convictions. 

'  Do  you  recollect,  said  Lord  Eldon,  many  years  afterwards,  to  his 
niece.  When  we  took  the  Danish  fleet  during  the  war,  we  had  no  right 
whatever  to  do  so ;  but  we  were  obliged,  or  it  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte.  We  deemed  it  a  matter  of  necessity  !  Well,  we 
sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  the  ships  from  the  Prince  Royal  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  when  this  envoy  waited  on  George  the  Third,  after  his  re- 
turn, the  king  abruptly  asked  him,  *  Was  the  Prince  Royal  up  stain  or 
down,  when  he  received  you  ? '  *  He  was  on  the  ground-floor,  please 
your  majesty/     '  I  am  glad  of  it, — I  am  glad  of  it  for  your  sake/  re- 


joined  the  king,  '  (or  if  he  had  half  my  Bpirit,  he  would  infallibly  ha 
kicked  you  down  stain.'  This  story  was  reluted  by  the  king  to  Lo 
ElduQ  himself.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61. 

Such  are  the  honour  and  rirtue  of  grand  personages  in  Lij 
places.  What  more  was  all  this  but  robbing  orchards,  ai 
stealing  flowers,  on  an  enormous  scale?  Our  Lord  Chanccllt 
about  the  same  period,  fancied  himself  an  exceedingly  religio 
man  :  and  so  he  was,  upon  the  principles  of  his  darling  est 
hlished  church.  He  was  writing  confidentially  to  a  friend,  abo 
a  tract  on  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  sent  him ;  and  he  th 
expresses  himself: — 

'Sunday,  7th  August,  180S. — I  have  not  ceased  to  delight  in  I 
stadies  to  which  my  life  was  originally  intended  to  be  dedicated.  I  cc 
fess  I  am  not  quite  so  anxious  as  others,  better  informed,  perhaps  a 

be,  to  find  the  doctrines  of  natural  mid  revcided  religion  altogetlier  int 
ligible.  la  the  fonner,  there  are  umiiv  whitli  are  above  my  reason,  a 
yet  they  must  be  true.  That  a  ilivine  Being  does  exist,  the  Author  8 
Preserver  of  all  created  beings,  himself  uncreated  nnd  eiusting  from 
eternity,  is  a  truth  of  which  I  liuii;  no  doubt,  and  I  never  could  bri 
myself  to  think  that  any  reasonable  being  had  a  doubt  of  it ;  and  ; 
how  much  of  Aoic  thig  should  be  (undoubted  aa  it  is,  that  it  must  be  s 
is  above  the  comprehension  of  him  mho  can  only  see  as  through  a  gli 
darkly — so,  as  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  I  do  not  object  to  it,  i: 
be  represented  as  a  perfect  mystery.  Compelled  to  believe  in  Ihe  di 
trines  of  natural  religion,  though  many  cf  them  are  above  my  reason, 
why  1  should  withhold  my  assent  to  such  of  the  doctrines  of  revea 
religion  as  are  so,  I  know  not.  Upon  this  I  say,  '  If  ye  believe  in  Gi 
believe  in  me  also.'  I  go  a  short  way  to  work  in  this  great  matter, 
the  matters  communicated  in  the  sacred  books,  are  communicated  by  i 
God  of  Truth,  they  must  be  true.  1  have  not  been  so  far  led  astray  &■ 
the  grand  purpose  of  human  life,  of  this  state  of  trial  and  probation,  j 
to  have  often  and  often  endeavoured  lo  enable  myself  to  give  a  reason 
him  that  asketh  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me.  I  have  looked  therefore  ii 
the  evidence  of  these  things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  divine  origin 
the  sacred  volumes.  If  so, — what  is  therein  contained  f  If  the  doctr 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  not  there,  I  wui  only  ask  him  who  can  p 
vail  upon  himself  so  to  say,  '  How  readesl  tliou  f  '  If  this  doctrini 
not  there  revealed,  I  know  none  respecting  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
there  revealed.  Indeed,  the  whole  scriptural  scheme  of  redempi 
appears  to  me  very  mainly  to  turn  upon  it.  When  the  questioi 
asked,  '  Can  three  be  one  ? '  ra\  answer  is,  '  The  Lord  God  knowei 
He  has  said  it,  if  there  be  trutli  in  scripture.  But  though  I  writi 
style,  and  have  been  very  unwell,  and  still  am  not  an  I  should 


am  very  serious  upon  these  pninls,' — vol.  ii.  pp.  G3,  64. 
We  have  transcribed  this  singular  medley  as  throwing  n  lif 
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upon  the  inner  man  of  the  subject  before  us ;  as  also  on  the  con- 
servative system  of  which   Lord  Eldon  was  a  personificatiou. 
Speculative  orthodoxy  may  be  the  order  of  the  day,  so  long  as 
religion  will  consent  to  remain  a  sleeping  beauty.    But  if  truth, 
although  admitted  to  be  of  divine  origin,  is  to  awaken  the  con- 
science, descend  from  the  head  into  the  heart,  influence  the  con- 
duct, or  elevate  it  to  a  scriptural  standard,,  shiver  into  fragments 
the  satisfaction  which  an  unconverted  man  feels  with  himself, 
kindle  the  affections  on  behalf  of  God's  glory,  and  draw  the  soul 
to  the  Redeemer's  feet, — then   it   is   an   enthusiasm  to  be  de- 
nounced and   shunned, — ^it   is   saintship,  methodism,  madness, 
and  we  know  not  what  beside.     In  the  October  following  the 
composition  just  quoted,  pregnant   as  it  is  with  sound  sense  and 
argument,  as  far  as  it  goes,  his  lordship  received  at  Encombe 
the  present  king  of  Hanover,  where  the  Sunday  being  wet,  they 
were  prevented  from  going  to  church,  but  not  from  plodding 
'  tlirough  the  wet  grass  to  Chapman's  Pool ! '     The  sacred  and 
other  evenings '  were   of  course  spent  in  such  conversation  as 
becomes  princes  and  statesmen!'     In  1809,  Lord  Eldon,  who 
was  already  High  Steward  of  Oxford,  attempted  to  obtain  the 
Chancellorship,  but  was  successfully  opposed  by  Lord  Orenville, 
simply  through  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, who  had  no  chance  what- 
ever, occasioning  a  division  of  the  tory  forces.  Although  defeated 
but  by  a  small  majority,  he  was  terribly  annoyed  and  mortified. 
For  a  moment  he  seems  even  to  have  thought  that  the  sovereign 
had  betrayed  him,  which  was  far  from  being  the  case.     He  con- 
stituted the  main  prop  of  the  Percival  ministry,  as  he  had  also 
been  to  that  of  its  predecessors  under  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
There  was  no  getting  forward  the  unwieldly  chariot  of  govern- 
ment without  his  talents  and  energies.     These  moved  slowly, 
yet  surely,  upon  the  principles,  which  had  in  former  generations 
actuated   Laud  and  Strafford.      He  had  imbibed,  says  Lord 
Brougham,  '  from  his  youth,  and  in  the  orthodox  bowers  which 
Isis  waters,  the  dogmas  of  the  tory  creed,  in  all  their  parity  and 
vigour.     By  these   he   abided   through  his  entire  liife,  with  a 
steadfastness,  and  even  to  a  sacriiicc  of  power,  which  sets  at  de- 
fiance all  attempts  to  question  their  perfect  sincerity.  Such  as  he 
was,  when  he  left  Oxford,  such  he  continued  for  above  sixty  years 
after,  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  prosperous  life ; — ^the  enemy 
of  all  reform,  the  champion  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and 
confounding  every  abuse  that  surrounded  the  one,  or  grew  up 
within  the  precincts  of  the  other,  with  the  institutions  them- 
selves ;  alike  the  determined  enemy  of  all,  who  would  either  in- 
vade the  institution,  or  exterminate  the  abuse.'     Hence  the  un- 
varying regard  for  him  of  all  those,  who  fattened  upon  the 
usurpation  and  injustice   of  affairs  as  they  then  existed.    In 
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foreign  politics,  he  was  ever  for  carryiug  forward  the  war;  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  for  any  other  object,  than  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  Napoleon.  In  vain  to  him  would  Spain  have 
applied  for  a  restoration  of  that  popular  freedom,  which  curbed 
the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  rendered  the  Peninsula 
great,  before  the  horrors  of  absolutism  and  the  inquisition  had 
blasted  her  prosperity.  In  vain  to  him  would  France  have  ap- 
proached  for  a  fairly  balanced  constitution,  without  lettres  de 
cachet,  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  or  an  unlimited  crown.  His 
lordship  has  again  and  again  confessed,  in  his  correspondence, 
that  he  was  no  statesman,  tliat  hia  multifarious  avocations  liad 
prevented  him  from  becomiufj  one,  and  that  his  almost  single 
idea  was  to  extinguish  the  torches  of  revolution.  Nor  were  there 
in  his  survey  of  matters  at  home,  any  more  esalted  notions. 
For  crimes  his  capital  remedy  was  a  halter ;  and  he  once  ad- 
mitted in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  lett  an  individual  for  ex- 
ecution who  had  stolen  a  horse  worth  no  more  tlian  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence !  It  was,  indeed,  under  the  impression 
that  the  culprit  was  a  notorious  scoundrel ;  hut  how  different 
from,  and  antagonistic  to,  all  the  genuine  dictates  of  justice 
blended  with  mercy,  is  constructive  condemnation.  What 
would  Lord  Bacon,  or  Sir  John  Fortescue  have  said  to  such  a 
doctrine  of  conservative  equity,  where  life  was  to  be  the  forfeit  ? 
No  wonder  the  Chancellor  pitched  his  vast  influence  against  the 
innovation  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  brought  up  repeatedly 
from  the  lower  chamber  his  bill  for  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  death,  in  all  instances,  where  the  value  of  the  property  plun- 
dered was  under  five  shillings.  And  so  with  regard  to  parliamen- 
tary representation,  his  ponderous  foot  careftdly  trampled  out  any 
sparks  of  desire,  which  not  unfrcriucntly  appeared,  for  having 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  reahzcd.  In  some  respects,  for  a 
long  aeries  of  years,  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  king- 
dom; since,  as  is  well  known,  oiir  nobles  have  governed  the 
nation,  and  his  vote  and  voice  were  the  most  potential  among 
the  nobles.  The  phantom  which  haunted  his  dreams  was  a  fear 
of  change,  precisely  analogous  to  a  similar  apprehension  iu  the 
mind  of  George  the  Third.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  once  thrown 
into  no  slight  alarm  by  a  proposition  from  the  Chancellor  him- 
self, which  must  have  seemml  to  his  majesty  like  some  temporary 
eclipse  of  intellect.  The  '  voluminous  wig,'  with  which  he  had 
started  at  the  bar,  was  succcuded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  still 
greater  collection  of  horse-hair,  powder,  and  pomatum  for  his 
pericranium,  when  he  rose  through  the  honours  of  a  silk  gown 
to  the  bench  and  the  woolsack.  Now  Lady  Eldon  abominated 
these  absurdities.  She  pressed  upon  him,  moreover,  his  severe 
sufferings  from  headache,  and  so  worked  tipou  his  resolution, 
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that  lie  liiinibly  iippoiiled  to  his  sovereign  to  dispense  with  this 
out  nijrcous  ornament  Mit  times  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
i>tlioial  funetions/  He  pleaded,  moreover,  precedents  from  the 
two  tir^t  Stuarts,  whose  judges  were  permitted  to  wear  their 
natural  hair.  *  True,' replied  the  king,  ^ yet  they  wore  their 
beards,  and  in  my  reign  there  shall  be  no  innovation  ! '  That 
reign,  however,  was  now  darkening  to  its  close. 

His  majesty,  on  repeated  occasions,  had  manifested  most  tli''- 
tri^ssing  symptoms  of  his  malady,  even  when  the  public  wire 
little  aware  of  them.  Soon  after  his  juMlee^  and  the  demise  of 
the  Prineess  Amelia,  all  the  worst  appearances  of  1788  returned, 
lu  November  ISIO,  he  had  betrayed  so  much  disorder,  that  his 
ministers  did  not  feel  warranted  in  asking  for  his  sign  maucal 
tv>  a  eoiumission  for  opening  parliament.  Adjoiirnmeuts  were 
soon  pereeived  to  be  hopeless.  The  chancellor  indeed  continued 
ti»  hope  against  hope:  but  there  was  clearly  no  other  coiu>c 
i>pen  than  to  revive  the  discussions  on  a  regency  bill.  Fieiwr 
iv^ntests  I  ban  even  those,  which  marked  the  former  crisis,  hot 
Uiritated  ail  parties.  Whiggcry  threw  its  best  efforts  into  the 
si-ak  of  the  Prime  of  AVales;  fondly  trusting,  that  whatever 
might  be  his  personal  profligacy,  meanness  and  treachery  at 
least  I'ormed  no  portion  of  his  character.  Alas !  for  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  :  discovering  as  they  did,  when  too  late, 
that  the  handsomest  gentleman  in  Europe  combined  the 
liollowness  of  Charles  the  Second  with  the  extravagance  and 
lieentionsness  of  that  modern  Sardauapalus.  It  was  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Pereival  and  his  colle.igues,  as  it  had  been  that 
t)f  Mr  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet  before,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
a  devolution  of  sovereign  authority,  which,  it  was  imagiueci. 
wouhl  dispossess  them  of  ollice.  Patriotism  was  on  the  lips  ci 
i»very  orator  ;  eovetousness  was  in  the  soul  of  every  poUtician. 
The  Kegent  had  a  policy  of  his  own,  altogether  connected  with 
pi)wer,  wealth,  and  sensual  pleasure.  Restrictions  were  carried 
through  both  houses  of  parliament  for  twelve  months;  at  the 
termination  of  whieh,  torvism  was  found  to  have  sccuretl  its 
aseendanev ;  and  Lord  C  J  rev  had  to  wait  for  another  twentv 
vears.  His  Roval  Hijrhness  had  alwavs  honoured  Lonl  Elduu 
\\\X\\  seeret,  but  most  hearty  hatred;  which  certain  private 
papers,  fouml  in  the  eserutoire  of  George  the  Third,  metamor- 
phosed into  a  eonliding  cordiality  !  In  one  word,  the  fortunate 
Lord  Chancellor  got  on  as  well,  or  even  better,  with  the  son 
than  with  the  father;  there  being  less  obstinacy,  with  more 
range  of  general  information  about  the  former.  The  pistol  of 
Hcllinixham  indeed  had  nearlv  hurried  him  into  eternitv  :  as  it 
^^on^l  appt\ir  that  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  Premier  usually 
\\v\\{  down  to  the  Commons,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  was 
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his  object.  '  When  I  left  the  court,'  say  a  Lord  Eldon, '  I  went 
into  my  private  room,  which  is  behind  it ;  finding  that  there  was 
time  to  take  a  walk  before  it  was  necessary  to  go  duivn  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  undressed,  and  borroTrfd  !i  great  coat  from 
one  of  my  attendants,  and  a  hat,  and  then  left  my  apartment, 
and  went  up  the  stairs  that  lead  into  the  passages  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Bellingham  was  standing  vipon  tliose  stairs ;  as  he 
bad  also  been  before  observed  at  the  door  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
having  his  hand  within  the  breast  of  his  coat,  ready  to  pijl 
something  out  from  it :  and  in  consequence  of  my  change  of 
dress,  he  probably  did  not  know  me  to  be  the  same,  whom  he 
had  lately  seen  on  the  bench.  A  very  short  interval  took  place 
between  the  moment  at  which  this  happened,  and  his  nssassi- 
natiug  Perceval.'  The  fall  of  that  minister  produced  an  earth- 
quake amongst  the  holders  of  officer  but  nothing  affected  the 
occupant  of  the  woolsack  : 

Stat  gravis  Entellus,  nisuque  iiumoliis  codem 
Corpore  tela  modo  atque  oculis  vigilautibus  exit. 
Negociations  with  Lord  W'ellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  had  no 
result.  The  present  Lord  Whamcliffe,  then  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  for  Yorkshire,  moved  and  carried  an  address  from  the 
Commons  for  an  efficient  administration ;  so  that  after  fresh 
efforts  to  effect  a  fusion  between  Lord  Moira,  some  of  the  more 
liberal  whigs,  and  the  Grenvillites,  the  Ecgent  re-established  his 
pre-existent  cabinet  under  the  headship  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
This  last  nobleman  is  the  Arch  Mediocrity  of  Coningsby.  The 
firmness  of  Lord  Eldon,  together  with  the  military  successes  of 
the  peninsular  campaigns,  protracted  his  lease  of  government 
for  fifteen  years,  to  his  paralytic  seizure  in  1827,  soon  after 
which,  he  died. 

The  same  reverend  divine  to  whom  the  Chancellor  had  written 
about  the  Trinity,  transmitted  him  the  present  of  a  bible,  in 
December,  1814.  It  was  acknowledged,  with  considerable 
feeling  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  in  an  epistle  remarkable  for 
the  admission  made  in  it,  so  contrary  to  the  prevalent  error  of 
his  mind  at  almost  all  other  times,  that  tic  could  not  hope  to 
stand  accepted  before  God  in  the  rags  of  human  merit.  '  I  have 
been  herein  taught,'  he  observes,  'that  1  shall  be  accountable 
at  a  throne  of  justice  and  mercy.  Through  that  mercy,  I  humbly 
hope  that  that  justice  will  pardon  what  I  must  otherwise  think 
of  with  despair.'  The  evanescence,  however,  even  of  sueh  im- 
perfect convictions  seems  rendered  but  too  probable,  by  sub- 
sequent events.  The  same  letter  intimates  that  conscience 
whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  had  already  been  more  than  long 
enough  a  public  man.  The  riots  in  relation  to  the  corn-laws 
might  well  have  confirmed  those  whispers.     His  residence  in 
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Bedford  Square  was  attacked  by  the  mob.     The  windows  were 
broken,  and  the  iron  railings  torn  tip  to  be  employed  as  crow- 
bars for  effecting  an  entrance.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  fur- 
niture and  some  papers  fell  a  sacrifice ;  the  family  having  happily 
escaped  to  the  British  Museum.     But   Lord    Eldon  was  no 
coward.     He   returned   with   a  file  of  soldiers  to    his  house, 
collared  two  of  the  multitude,  and  told  them  '  they  would  be 
hanged.     One  of  them  bid  me  look  to  myself,  and  told  me  that 
the  people  were  much  more  likely  to  hang  me ;  and  I  reallr 
had  my  misgivings,  whether  he  was  not  in  the  right !'  We  have 
always  heard,  and  we  fancy  upon  fair  authority,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor at  first  had  to  retreat  from  the  back  of  his  premises  with 
very  slender  clothing ;  and  that  a  mastership  in  chancery  re- 
warded the  happy  individual  who  helped  him  to  a  pair  of  nether 
integuments.  It  was  a  cold  night  in  March,  and  if  such  services 
were  really  rendered,  they  required,  and  perhaps  received,  this 
warm   return.     Generally  his  masterships  were  carefully  and 
conscientiously  given  away.     But  there  was  no  resisting  royal 
importunity,  pushed  to  the  extreme  which  it  was  by  the  Prince 
llegent.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  appHed  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  the  witty  Joseph  Jekyll,  hut 
without  eff'ect.    One  day,  the  prince,  knowing  that  the  Chancel- 
lor had  the  gout,  called  at  his  house,  and  insisted  upon  being 
shewn  up  to  his  room ;  where  what  followed,  should  be  narrated 
in  his  own  words  : — 

*  My  servants  told  the  prince,  I  was  much  too  ill  to  be  seen.  He  how- 
ever pressed  to  be  admitted ;  and  they  verj'  properly  and  respectfully 
informed  him,  that  they  had  positive  orders  to  shew  in  no  one.  Upon 
which,  he  suddenly  asked  them  to  show  him  the  staircase*  which  you 
know  they  could  not  refuse  to  do.  They  attended  him  to  it,  and  he 
immediately  ascended,  and  pointed  first  to  one  door,  then  to  another. 
asking,  *  Is  that  your  master's  room  ? — they  answering,  '  No,*  until  be 
came  to  the  right  one  ;  upon  which,  he  opened  the  door,  and  seated 
liimself  by  my  bedside  !  Well, — I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  bis 
Royal  Highness,  and  enquired  his  pleasure.  He  stated  that  he  had 
come  to  request  I  would  appoint  Jekyll  to  the  vacant  mastership  in 
chancery.  I  respectfully  answered,  that  I  deeply  regretted  his  Royal 
Highness  should  ask  that,  for  I  could  not  comply.  He  inquired  why 
I  could  not ;  and  I  told  him,  simply  because,  in  my  opinion,  this  g^entle- 
man  was  totally  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  however 
repeated  his  request,  and  urged  very  strongly.  I  again  refused ;  and 
for  a  great  length  of  time  he  continued  to  urge,  and  I  continued  to 
refuse,  saying  that  Jekyll  was  unfit  for  the  office,  and  I  would  never  agree. 
His  Highness  at  length  suddenlv  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  exclaim- 
ing, '  How  I  do  pity  Lady  Eldon  !*  *  Good  God,'  I  said.  '  what  b  the 
matter  }'  '  Oh  !  nothing,'  answered  the  prince,  '  except  that  she  never 
NN-ill  see  you  again  :   for  here  I  remain  until  you  promise  to  niake  Jekyll 
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ft  master  in  chancery.*  Well ;  I  was  obliged  at  length  to  give  in — I 
could  not  help  it.  Others  ought  really  to  be  very  delicate  in  blaming 
appointments  made  by  persons  in  authority,  for  there  are  often  many 
circumstances  totally  unknown  to  the  public.  However,  Jekyll  got  on 
capitally.  It  was  an  unexpected  result.  One  of  my  friends  met  him 
after  he  was  appointed,  and  asked  him  how  in  the  world  he  came  to  be 
picked  out  for  that  post ;  and  he  answered,  that  he  supposed  it  was 
because  he  was  the  most  unfit  man  in  the  country.  Now  you  see  this 
very  consciousness  of  his  own  want  of  abihty,  led  him,  in  all  difficolt 
cases,  to  consult  two  or  three  other  masters  in  chancery,  and  being 
guided  by  such  experienced  heads,  he  never  got  wrong.  He  continued 
in  office,  for  a  considerable  time,  until  indisposition  and  age  obliged  him 
to  retire  upon  the  usual  pension.  I  met  him  in  the  street  the  deiy  after 
his  retirement,  when  according  to  his  usual  manner,  he  addressed  me  in 
a  joke  : — *  Yesterday,*  said  he,  *  Lord  Chancellor,  I  was  your  master  : 
to-day  I  am  my  own  !' — vol.  ii.  pp.  268,  269. 

What  a  picture  of  the  slender  talent  with  which  the  world  is 
governed :  and  where  could  have  been  the  objection  to  a  reduc- 
tion^ both  in  the  number  of  masters^  and  the  emoluments  at- 
tached to  their  ofiSces  ?  Yet  to  propose  it  to  Lord  Eldon^  was 
to  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Queen  Charlotte  was  even  worse 
than  her  eldest-born  in  grasping  at  patronage ;  whilst  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  not  a  scion  of  the  royal  family^  who  failed 
to  be  followed  by  a  swarm  of  place-hunting  locusts^  each  with  an 
appetite  like  the  horseleech. 

Somewhat  prior  to  this  period  of  his  career,  complaints  as- 
sumed a  louder  and  bolder  tone  as  to  those  delays  of  equity, 
which  began  to  be  unsparingly  attributed  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Motions  in  Parliament,  brought  forward  by  the  eccen- 
tric Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  had  attracted  much  attention  to  the 
subject;  and  more  than  one  committee  had  already  reported, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  respect  to  chancery  reform. 
We  repeat  the  assertion  that  Lord  Eldon  never  seems  to  have 
had  a  personal  enemy.  His  assailants  were  often  numerous,  and 
latterly  they  augmented  in  numbers ;  whilst  nothing  could  well 
exceed  the  delicacy,  approaching  reverence  itself,  with  which 
they  first  hinted  at,  and  then  more  manfully  yet  always  respect- 
fully expressed  their  opinions.  It  was  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
his  lordship  possessed  in  a  degree  very  rarely  surpassed,  the 
principal  faculties  which  form  an  eminent  arbitrator.  His  ap- 
prehension was  clear  and  ready,  his  memory  quick  and  retentive. 
^  He  had  a  judgment  which  neither  perplexity,  nor  sophistry 
could  confound  ; — an  industry  never  enervated  by  luxury,  nor 
distracted  by  passion.^  Concessions  of  this  kind,  most  hand- 
some and  ample,  never  failed  to  be  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
as  well  as  still  later  by  the  present  Justice  Williams,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers.     These  ought  surely  to  have  satisfied  his 
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biographer^  himself  constrained  to  admit  that  there  was  positive 
and  genuine  ground  for  the  charges.  '  The  tendency  to  doubt/ 
— wc  quote  his  own  words, — '  had  probably  grown  upon  Lord 
Eldon  with  advancing  age;  and  it  certainly  led  him  in  some 
cases  of  novelty  or  complexity  to  postpone  his  judgments  from 
sitting  to  sittings  until  the  uneasiness  of  the  suitors,  at  the  long 
interval  between  the  hearing  and  the  decision,  produced  reason- 
able and  loud  complaints/  Such  is  the  language  even  of  a  pa- 
negyrist. An  opponent  stated  the  matter  with  greater  severity 
in  October  1823 :  ^  It  would  be  difficult  we  conceiye^  to  deny, 
that  the  Chancellor  more  frequently  gives  proof  of  caution  thau 
of  boldness,  of  subtlety  than  of  vigour,  in  his  reasonings ;  that 
in  the  determination  of  particular  cases,  he  seems  too  often  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  raising  up  doubts  and  difficulties^  rather 
than  in  clearing  them  away ;  and  above  all  that  he  confines  him 
self  far  too  rigidly  to  the  decision  of  the  special  matters  that  come 
before  him,  without  aiming  either  at  the  establishment  of  general 
principles,  and  the  improvement  of  the  science  he  professes, — or 
at  the  correction  of  those  vices  in  the  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  his  court,  of  which  he  daily  sees  and  hears  too  much 
to  make  it  conceivable  that  he  should  be  ignorant/  Now  we  are 
honestly  inclined  to  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  such  intimations 
may  be  supported  by  extracts  frt)m  the  published  correspond- 
ence in  these  volumes.  Lord  Eldon  seems  never  to  have  for- 
gotten the  motto  upon  the  Newcastle  coach.  Plain,  downright, 
accurate  history,  will  always  describe  him  as  a  wonderful  lawyer, 
but  an  unconscionably  slow  one.  His  judgments  will  always  be 
deemed  open  to  criticism.  ^  We  shall  find  in  them/  say  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  ^  a  tortuous  and  mazy  involution^  paren- 
thesis suffocated  by  parenthesis,  a  profuse,  inelegant,  and  cum- 
brous verbiage,  winch  afflicts  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  obscu- 
rity, and  a  most  painful  image  of  labour  at  once  interminable 
and  unproductive.  Meaning,  in  itself  never  redundant  or  ex- 
cessive, struggling  in  vain  through  a  heavy  and  oppressive  hNid 
of  qualifications,  and  limitations,  and  restrictions,  creeps  into 
light,  at  length,  in  a  shape  and  in  dimensions  little  calculated  to 
repay  the  wcarisomeuess  of  pursuit,  from  its  first  introductioD, 
through  its  general  attenuation  and  diminution,  to  its  final  ex- 
tinction ! ' 

Our  biographer  admires  the  cleverness  of  style  manifested  in 
these  insinuations ;  yet  surely  it  is  not  easy  to  gainsay  their 
accuracy  and  force.  We  remember  a  worthy  broken- 
hearted Irishman  making  his  appearance  before  an  eminent  soli- 
citor in  London,  to  witness  the  winding  up  of  a  suit,  in  which  he 
had  unfortunately  been  engaged.  ^Pray,'  said  the  man  of 
papers  and  red  tape,  '  for  how  long  have  you  secured  your 
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dence?' — '  Why,  Sir/  answered  the  client,  ^knowing  the  delays 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  sad  experience,  I  have  taken  my 
house  for  six  months/ — '  Go  along,'  exclaimed  the  attorney,  'and 
get  a  lease  for  at  least  fourteen  years ! '  This  is  no  joke,  let  our 
readers  rest  assured.  We  were  ear- witnesses  to  the  termination 
of  a  cause  which  had  lasted  vigorously  for  forty  years ;  and  two 
more  were  within  our  personal  knowledge,  which  having  sur- 
passed that  age,  bid  fair  to  survive  through  half  a  century. 
We  well  remember  the  case  of  Beard  versus  Westcott  (not 
mentioned  in  the  work  before  us),  as  exciting  something  like 
universal  indignation :  in  that  of  Ware  v.  Horwood,  which  is 
alluded  to,  a  solicitor  for  one  of  the  parties  wrote  a  remonstrance 
in  the  public  papers  addressed  to  Lord  Eldon ;  who  instead  of 
committing  him  for  contempt  of  court,  sent  for  him  into  his  pri- 
vate room ;  and  attendances  upon  his  lordship  were  charged  to 
the  client  in  his  bill  of  costs,  one  item  of  which  ran  in  the  follow- 
ing form  : — '  To  attendance  in  the  private  room  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, when  his  lordship  begged  for  further  indulgence  till  to-mor- 
row.' '  The  thing  went  on  j  his  lordship,  having  begged  and  ob- 
tained a  further  respite,  was  at  length  as  good  as  his  word ;  and 
with  the  spur  in  his  side,  ultimately  made  a  decree !'  We  are 
not  aware  through  how  many  lustrums  this  suit  had  lasted ;  but 
no  adequate  conception  can  be  entertained  by  non-professional 
persons,  of  the  misery  and  expence  occasioned  by  protractions 
in  what  is  called  equity  only  by  a  misnomer.  Families  pine 
away  into  gradual  destitution.  Sickness  a(  the  heart  digs  a  si- 
lent grave  for  parents,  friends,  husbands,  and  brothers.  The 
shadows  of  an  unrighteous  forum  change  joy  into  heaviness,  and 
prosperity  into  adversity.  Is  the  following  an  unfair  descrip- 
tion? 

'  An  anxious  heir  at  law  had  filed  a  bill 
In  Chancery, — against  his  uncle's  will : 
Prodigious  litigation  now  ensued 
In  language  hieroglyphical  and  crude : 
The  lawyers  smiled  alone, — those  limbs  of  sin, 
Who  grow  so  fat,  when  all  the  world  grows  thin  ! 
Reams  upon  reams  of  paper  were  consumed. 
Souls  upon  souls,  through  perjury  were  doomed  : 
Words  warred  with  words,  and  brains  encountered  braini. 
Fed  with  fat  fees, — the  Pigmies  and  the  Cranes ! 
Bills  begat  bills, — demandmg  fresh  replies. 
Each  hatching  into  life  fresh  swarmi  of  lies  : 
Opinions  with  opinions, — paid  for — strove, — 
The  flocks  decaying,  whilst  injustice  throve ; 
And  courts  above,  intolerably  slow, — 
Reversed  the  sentences  of  courts  below  1 ' 

Such  were  scenes  of  perpetual,  and  literal  occurrence,  through 
the  incessant  and  cruel  doubts  of  Lord  Eldon.     It  is  all  very 
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Tift  iiir*.   »  "lie  •in.iiwt. 

T2iir  xt  f^^TT  w^  uif ^  itf  in^n£  s&  vk^^nar :  aad  vkj  did  he 
3i:c  -  ^*  trtnursTTt  Tii^rg  ▼'a*  r*o>  reaaacn^ — cut  vhidi  he 
i:^T>T?ir  T.:  ii2»  fsETiAf:^.  laii  lancnicr  Yu:k  ke  kept  ;o  kisttxl 

cosisd,  T.:  rfsiri.  iif  V  :«Iii  zisv^a  znt  ifircteii  or  ttansed  ovs  cf  oifice: 
fai  .itajfT  ^v^r^.  Tzini  TJi.Tf  «jre*  .g  le  leiii  k2»  sj«e  on.  to  pia^v 
^;v>:«mci:aL  :oc«:ixi5ir:».  T^  !ar;tf'  le  w^^cjd  «evcr  ope&iT 
uTTT":  i3i:a;£!L  j1  WT&  *.:«  JscozTsr  1  BaaufT.ttaX  ke  cixn^  to  tie 
€si»u>niif3:t!»  nf  i3<f  Gr^»z  Sol  I  Tltisfe.  xci^c^tr  wish  tke  spesik- 
€nhrz  :c  ize  5:<c«e  cc  Lcpfft.  ATe;«sed  m»&  l^^l  to  l^OSaboot 
^IT/UiZ  7t*7  azLx«3L  :  vsai  irom.  iSlC  ussiiL  kb  mmal  igciitaaeK 
a^:!!:::  £1-5  COI  &-T^»r.  a~^rvi3j:  iiir  vkoi  ke  comestcd  to  saen- 
lEce  Tc'V'iz'ii^  X  Tice->:saaeiei3ar.  Ak  fgr?amt  ijeigjatta.  wko  kad 
-3L.  frrin  L^^  Oojxri  ^irrfw  v«»  ooee  »kcd  in  oar  bev- 

to  r:i*L  T!!i:c  i^  kj  L:ce. — msd  to  t^  doe  ^oU, 
G»:«ii  - ' 

Onward  tberefope  be  zcr?«ec  k&  covme.  tkroo^ 
az»i  si:«:«i  Teccrr :  ^-v^th  mr^Aae  beck  to  tke  bar  and  suionr 
kln-i  to  k::«  ec:=i^  £=ii  c:c.£-£gcgBhc:7R.g  to  k£s  inienon.  It  wai 
T*r7  cr^oilT  *:.:  p^n  Lizi  o^it  c^  L^i»>cr:  &hLo<i^  Lord  Don- 
5fr^zT.^  c^-^e  iji  <*x  Uz»xi  If>er«&si&  in  poiirics.  indeed,  he 
EjcTer  i^nijeti ;  z*:^  ^ijd  be  era*  ei^e  one  of  ki»  inien  kimdred 
triz-T?.  •,:  iz.  e^^'relical  dersjican-  Hi§  ideas  about  popular 
r&LiT-:—  xii^T  ':e  RunzKd  cp  in  kis  criebrated  apodiepn, 
vL:<c^  rLTzislie^  a  fac-^zije  CpC  kis  aoic^iaph  in  the  second 
vcl:=i^  :  '  Mt  ocinii^a  is  lihat  tke  estahh*hfnt  is  fonned, 
jifZ'Z  ::r  tie  c^:7r«?6e  oc  laaking  tke  cbnrck  political,  but  for  the 
fKsrzrjse  oi  TraVr^g  tke  stare  reoriocs.'  Hence  arose  the  intensxtj 
of  L15  re^srud  fcr  tie  K^eszurr  of  Geor^  tke  Tbird  ;  aa  also  the 
Hue  oi  irzzLSLenz  azMi  cocxii^ct  wkick  be  adopted  as  to  tbe  oinis- 
son  c-f  the  queen's  name  firom  tbe  liturg%.  He  knd  manifested 
corL^iderakble  aLnenity  tovards  her  in  ber  earlier  tronbles^  vben 
Princict^s  of  Wales :  but  on  tbe  ^rand  assixe  be  bowed  to  her 
wicked  oi&sor:.  and  warmlT  supported  the  bill  for  Pains  and 
Penalties.  EndeaToorin?  to  piove  thai  the  endeiice  against 
her  was  coBchuiie,  he  threw  into  the  back-^;nmBd,  widi  no 
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little  violence  to  his  private  opinion,  as  it  strikes  ourselves,  tbo 
tyranny  and  treachery  of  which  she  had  been  the  lictiin.  At 
the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth  an  carhlom  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  the  rank  of  Viscount  for  his  second  title.  His 
elder  brother,  William,  also,  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  legal 
honours  as  a  civilian,  was  made  a  peer,  and  took  his  seat 
as  Lord  Stowell.  Never  had  the  High  ('ourt  of  Admiralty 
been  so  ably  presided  over.  It  would  seem  as  though  Provi- 
dence just  raised  him  to  his  envied  position,  when  onr  mari- 
time ascendancy  stood  in  need  of  such  an  ndjudicator.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  sphere  of  Lord  Stowell's  juriadiction 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ocean.  His  mighty  mind 
not  only  administered  justice  upon  the  high  seas ;  but  it 
moulded  into  a  new  code  all  that  jurisconsults  had  said  or 
thought  upon  the  subject,  from  the  famous  laws  of  Ithodes  to 
bis  own  times.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  upon  his  noble  intel- 
lectual portrait,  and  then  read  the  playful,  yet  tnithful  intima- 
tion, thrown  out  with  regard  to  him  by  the  chancellor,  that  the 
'  only  exercise  he  ever  indulged  in,  was  that  of  eating  and 
drinking !'  Lord  Eldon  loved  port  wine,  '  and  the  stronger 
the  better;'  but  there  was  no  excess;  owing,  it  may  bo,  to 
the  excellent  order  in  which  his  lady  maiutaincd  lier  con- 
jugal control  over  all  domestic  and  persoutil  cxpensCB.  Evpo 
the  luxury  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  was  only  permitted  with 
certain  restrictions,  and  for  a  particular  object;  since,  though 
he  had  frequently  wished  for  the  liberty,  he  archly  cx)nfcssed, 
'he  could  never  get  leave  to  carry  a  box.'  His  entire  bfe  was 
one  of  trammel,  and  his  official  existent-e,  with  all  its  attrac- 
tions, he  over  and  over  again  described  as  'vanity,  and  vexation 
of  spirit.'  The  accession  of  Canning,  in  1.822,  to  the  Liverpool 
ministry,  on  the  suicide  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  must 
have  annoyed  him  not  a  little  ;  though  he  could  not  help  yield- 
ing to  hard  necessity  on  the  occasion. 

We  have  no  space,  nor,  indeed,  if  we  !iad,  is  it  neces.tarj-,  to 
dwell  upon  that  most  acrimonious  virulence  with  which  liord 
Eldon  ever  o])posed  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.  He  naturally 
looked  upon  Canning  as  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  loosen  the 
vessel  of  the  state  from  those  antiquated  prejudices,  »n  much 
the  dearer  to  the  chancellor,  simply  becau.se  they  were  ancient. 
His  sympathies  ^vere  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  notorious 
declaration  in  April,  1825.  The  oath,  with  which  its  close  was 
pointed  and  disgraced,  seems  to  have  clmched  the  loyal  devo- 
tion awarded  towards  its  author  by  bishops,  peers,  and  tories. 
It  was  printed  and  circulated  in  golden  letters;  pocket-hand- 
kcivbiffs  were  impressed  with  the  worthier  words;  we  say 
noi-llilcKS,  in   reference  to  the  quarter  whence  they  proceeded. 
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Even   the  keeper   of  the   king's   conscience  could   not  avoid 
mentioning  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Frances  Bankea,  ^The  Duke 
of  York  is  at  Newmarket.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  his 
highly  important  and  lofty  situation  he  spends  so  many  days  with 
blacklegs,  and  so  many  nights  at  cards,  amongst  which  we  know 
there  are  knaves,  as  well  as  what  are  better  company  for  him, — 
kings  and  queens  /'      His  lordship  could  overlook,  or  at  least 
handle  most  delicately,  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  royal  gambler; 
but  for  affairs  so  sacred,  as  the  Rights  of  Conscience,  he  had 
not  an  atom  of  grace  or  favour  to  spare.     On  retiring  from 
office,  when  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  had  broken  up  his 
ministry,  the  king  loaded  him  with  marks  of  his  confidence  and 
friendship.     He  passed  his  time  generally  between  Encombe 
and  the  metropolis ;  entering  into  field  sports  in  the  country, 
and  still  attending  to  public  business  in  London.     The  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts  fiUed  him  with  dismay ;  and 
whilst  he  had  encouraged  some  hope  for  the  nation,  under  the 
transitory  cabinets  of  Canning  and  Viscoimt  Goderich,  he  now 
plainly  enough  foresaw,  that  all  his   labours  reiterated  from 
session  to  session,  against  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  were  about 
to  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.     His  account  of 
George  the  Fourth,  at  this  period,  is  most  pitiable ;  vibrating 
as  the  royal  mind  was  between  conviction  and   consistency; 
endeavouring  to  throw  blame,  wherever  it  might  exist,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  others ;    and  feeling  himself  to  be,  what  in 
truth  he  was,  a  mere  monarchical  pageant,  possessing  no  real 
power,  and  respected  neither   by  follower  nor   foe.     The  ex- 
chancellor  prophecied  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  sun  of 
England  had  set  for  ever;  which  the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
and  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  to  the  premiership,  of  course, 
in  his  opinion,  tended   to    confirm.      Reform   in   parliament, 
under  William  the  Fourth,  crowned  the  climax ;  scarcely  re- 
lieved by  the  brief  Peel- Wellington  administration   of  1835, 
and  an  apparent  revival  of  conservatism  developed  in  the  general 
election.     His  old  colleagues  had  evidently  taken  him  at  his 
word,  with  regard  to  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  professed 
to  relinquish  the  labours  of  official  life;  and  had  therefore  left 
him  altogether  out  of  the  question  in  their  arrangements.    How 
much  they  were  mistaken,  and  he  was  mortified,  appears  from 
various   private   letters,   demonstrating  those   secret    longings 
with  which  his  mind  still  reverted,  even  to  the  privy  seal,  if  he 
could  have  obtained  it.     But  he  was  already  beyond  the  com- 
mon age  of  man.     His  brother  had  survived  his  intellects,  and 
was   at  length  gone  to  his  last  home.      Here,  agjun,  vexation 
awaited  him ;  since  Lord  Stowell  had  passed  him  over  in  his 
will,  no  doubt  considering  him  as  more  than  merely  well  pro- 
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vidcd  for.  Family  counexions  and  ties  were,  and  had  been  for 
a  Iwiig  while,  dissolving  in  different  directions.  His  hiitther 
left  behind  liim  no  descendants,  except  Lady  Sidmuuth,  who 
shortly  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Lady  Eldon,  together  with 
both  her  sons,  died  before  her  lord.  One  of  their  daughters  had 
imitiited  their  matrimonial  example,  in  running  away  with  a 
gentleman  named  Repton,  the  husband  of  her  cliuice ;  but  for 
which  her  father  suffered  years  to  elapse  before  lie  forgave  her. 
His  other  daughter  married  unhappily ;  aud  his  brother 
Henry  bad  died  as  early  as  1799.  Cloud  upon  cloud  thus  thick- 
ened about  him,  afflicting  him  the  more,  since  he  had  been 
always  an  affectionate  relative,  a  dutiful  son  in  a  certain 
modified  sense,  an  indulgent  husband,  a  tender  father  with 
some  exceptions,  and  a  faithful  brother.  His  owu  sands  wcixt 
also  fast  running  out;  his  temper  was  failing;  the  windows 
of  his  inner  man  grew  darker  and  darker;  even  liis  dogs  ceased 
to  interest  him ;  his  constitution,  which  had  sujiported  a  cough 
of  half  a  century,  with  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  kgal  toil,  brokn 
up,  through  mere  old  age, — and  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of 
January,  1838,  he  expired.  His  life  had  thus  reached  the 
duration  of  eighty-seven  years,  six  months,  anil  niuc  days. 

How  it  fared  with  him,  in  exchanging  time  tvr  eternity,  it  ia 
far  from  any  human  tribunal  to  determine.  It  in  with  his  ac- 
tions alone  that  we  have  any  concern.  His  hcrvant  observed 
that,  when  in  bed,  he  frequently  expressed  himself  in  oral  and 
affecting  supplication.  He  read  the  scriptures  with  serionsneas 
towards  the  termination  of  his  life ;  bewaibng,  it  is  said,  sincerely, 
his  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  for  ao  many  years,  iu  ubsenting 
himself  from  church  almost  altogether,  and  desecrating  his 
sacred  hours  in  secular  employments.  On  this  painful  subject 
we  like  the  tone  of  Lord  Eldon  himself — blunt  jiiid  cold  us  per- 
haps it  may  seem — better  than  tiie  hollow  extenuations  of  his 
courtly  encomiast.  The  latter  has  ventured,  after  alluding  to 
certain  '  greater  or  less  transgressions  as  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,'  to  evince  his  own  utter  ignorance  upon  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  in  such  paragraphs  as  those :  '  with  Lord 
Eldon,  religion  was  matter  of  feeling,  as  well  as  conviction :  it 
was  the  stock  on  which  his  virtue  grew :  bis  standard  iu  action, 
and  his  refuge  in  suffering.  Its  influences  were  habitually  and 
practically  present,  and  operative,  and  paramount  within  him — 
whether  amid  the  perplexities  of  law,  the  strugules  of  power,  or 
the  sorrows  of  domestic  bereavement — alike  in  his  health  and  iu 
his  sickness,  in  his  youth  and  in  his  age  1'  Abes !  for  the  false- 
hood of  flattery,  not  in  this  instance  we  dare  any,  intending 
wilfully  to  mislead ;  but  only  demonstrating  tlnit  tiic  princi|)lea 
of  the  world  have  a  lie  in  their  right  hand !     The  youth  of  Lord 
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Eldon^  as  we  have  seen^  and  as  our  author  has  all  along  told  us, 
was  a  youth  of  formalism  and  petty  misdemeanour.  Under 
fifteen^  he  was  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  the  demands  of  truth, 
the  behests  of  his  father,  and  the  laws  of  common  honestv.  Let 
nonconformists  never  fail  to  protest  against  the  moral  code  of 
our  large  seminaries ;  setting  at  defiance,  as  they  so  often  do, 
the  commands  of  God,  through  the  petrifying  effects  of  religion 
established  by  act  of  parliament.  Of  the  main  stream  of  his 
later  life,  we  have  also  taken  some  slight  survey ;  so  that  candid 
readers  mav  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  that  his  old  friend  was  going  out  of  the 
world,  trusting  in  his  own  righteousness ;  and  in  several  inter- 
views, accompanied  with  prayer,  he  attempted  to  direct  his 
hopes  exclusively  towards  the  merits  of  our  Saviour.  That  this 
prelate  would  be  too  severe  about  such  a  matter,  may  not  be  fcnr 
a  moment  imagined ;  but  perceiving  that  his  efforts  were  not 
well  taken,  he  addressed  the  dying  man  a  letter,  full  of  faithful- 
ness and  pathos,  of  which  we  know  not  the  result :  for  it  is  beside 
the  purpose  to  listen  to  what  he  once  told  his  solicitor,  that  he 
acquiesced  in  his  view,  that '  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any- 
thing but  the  blood  of  Christ' — when  in  that  very  conversation 
he  prenously  mentioned  his  '  source  of  great  happiness  in  re- 
flecting that  he  never  gave  to  A  the  property  of  B  :'  adding  that 
^  this  is  a  sat'isfaction  to  a  man  at  the  last,  and  in  looking  forward 
to  the  day  of  judgment !'  It  is  notorious  that,  for  years  and 
years,  in  the  metropolis,  he  had  forgotten  entirely  the  admoni- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson :  a  place  of  worship  he  never  entered ;  his 
family  and  household  neglected  even  the  externals  of  what  the 
Anglican  faith  recommends ;  and  Sunday  was  invariably  a  season 
of  either  temporal  occupation  or  pleasure.  Does  his  amiable 
biographer,  then,  quite  fulfil  his  mission,  when  he  sounds  such  a 
sonorous  trumpet  as  to  the  religion  of  his  noble  patron ;  con- 
fessing that,  in  London  at  least,  his  devotions  were  always  per- 
formed in  private ;  that  when  in  the  country,  for  one  month  out 
of  the  twelve,  he  went  to  the  parish  sanctuary  four  times ;  that 
he  invariably  said  grace  before  dinner ;  that  he  built  a  chapel  of 
ease  at  his  own  expense ;  that  he  stoutly  maintained  Christianity 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  his  charities  were  enormous, 
only  that  his  admirers  could  never  find  out  exactly  where  they 
were  exercised  ?  He  should  surely  have  thought  of  the  ancient 
Latin  axiom — Paulum  sepultte  distal  inertia  celala  virtus/  Wa 
are  plainly  informed,  that  he  abstained  from  all  nTininJ  gab- 
scriptions :  the  most  diligent  researches  have  not  brought  half 
a  dozen  genuine  instances  of  pecuniary  benevolence  to  light : 
nor  does  there  exist  any  evidence  of  a  palpable  nature  that '  he 
filled  his  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light,*  beyond  a  few  most 


meagre  instances  of  almsgiving,  and  the  plentiful  aurmisea  of 
those  who  had  their  cnse  to  make  out  that  he  was  an  anointed 
vessel  full  to  the  brim  of  religion  and  charity.  We  admit  that  there 
once  existed  considerable  esaggerations  as  to  his  indulgence  of 
*  cunctative  tendencies ;'  and  these  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  has,  in 
our  estimation,  triumphantly  swept  away.  But  the  nucleus  of 
the  grand  count  against  his  administration  of  equity  remaina, 
we  think,  untouched,  or  at  all  events  undisturbed — even  his 
admirers  themselves  being  the  judges.  Nor  was  he  unrequited 
for  that  portion  of  his  legal  and  judicial  character  which  deve- 
loped itself,  so  beneficially  for  his  fellow -creatures,  as  to  place 
him,  in  the  list  of  chancellors,  on  a  level  with  Lord  Hardwicke. 
Dming  the  quarter  of  a  century  through  which  he  held  the 
seals,  over  and  above  what  be  was  so  fond  of  designating  as  his 
official  charities,  be  received  from  his  countrymen  £400,000 ; 
during  his  previous  practice  at  the  bar  about  A":ittO,000  more; 
together  with  Ins  ten  years'  pension,  when  out  of  place,  which 
added  the  trifle  of  another  £40,000  to  his  overwhelming  for- 
tunes.  There  were  also  the  vast  accumtilations  of  interest  upon 
his  realizations ;  all  which,  (deducting  legacies  to  daughters,) 
in  addition  to  the  prodigious  property  of  Lord  Stowell,  has  des- 
cended to  bis  grandson,  the  present  e«rl.  The  posterity  of  a 
Newcastle  coal-fitter  may  now  be  ranked  amongst  the  most 
opulent  members  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  an  oligarchy  un- 
paralleled by  any  in  the  world.  Thelato  C!hancellor  Eldon,  we 
regret  to  observe,  besides  appealing  at  all  public  and  private 
opportunities,  to  bis  own  spotless  integrity  and  i-irtue,  ad  nau- 
«eani,  sometimes  lapsed  into  the  culpable  practice  of  interlarding 
his  speeches  with  those  tremendous  adjurations  which  ought  to 
be  strictly  limited,  in  our  opinion,  to  extraordinary  solemnities. 
Yet  let  us  part  in  peace  with  the  memorial  of  so  great  a  man ! 
For  upwards  of  five  years  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  watching  him 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  and  Westminster,  Who  is  there  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  will  not  remember  the  rumbling  approach  of 
his  carriage,  precisely  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  ;  the  ve- 
hicle itself  being  barely  better  or  handsomer  than  one  of  the 
old- fashioned,  long,  heavy,  respectable,  and  now  almost  forgotten 
hackney  glass-coaches.  His  equipage  and  servants  always  wore 
mourning  to  save  the  expense  of  a  state  bammercloth  and  live- 
ries. As  be  entered  bis  court,  the  Bar  would  rise,  and  salute 
him,  it  frequently  struck  us^  with  something  far  beyond  mere 
courtesy.  Whilst  his  attendants  adjusted  bis  robe  or  desk, 
presented  him  with  liis  nosegay,  and  arranged  his  mace  and 
seals  on  the  table  of  green  cloth,  he  would  settle  himself  down 
to  the  most  important  business,  with  scarcely  a  word,  or  an 
effort.   There  was  an  unaffected  urbanity  in  his  whole  dem 
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rarely  to  be  found  amongst  other  judges^  many  of  them  con- 
fessedly his  inferiors.  Sometimes  he  would  glance  at  the  news- 
paper or  indite  a  uote^  or  pass  a  quiet  joke^  or  deliver  an  able 
decree  ;  or  for  hours  together  listen  to  counsel^  without  uttering 
a  sounds  ^ith  his  left  foot  upon  his  right  knee,  and  one  of  his 
hands  passing  to  and  fro  over  the  calf  of  the  leg,  until  his  anti- 
quated silk  stocking,  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  literally 
shone  through  the  attrition.  We  can  see  him  now,  in  the  eye 
of  our  mind,  exchanging  glances,  in  this  posture,  with  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly ;  looking  out  so  archly  and  demurely^  with  such 
a  play  of  good-natured  pleasantry  on  his  features,  that  one  saw 
how  he  loved  humour  almost  more  than  equity ;  and  that  the 
thought,  then  passing  through  his  mind,  would  have  set  bar- 
risters, and  solicitors,  and  suitors  too,  in  a  roar  of  laughter, 
had  the  dignity  of  place,  person,  or  occasion,  ever  permitted  a 
cachiunation.  His  memory  was  a  perfect  magazine,  one  depart- 
ment of  which  was  a  law-library ;  and  the  other  a  museum  of 
facts,  dates,  quaint  anecdotes,  bills,  demurrers,  replications, 
orders,  and  the  complete  skeletons  of  some  thousand  cases  con- 
nected with  his  own  jurisdiction,  as  head  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. Externally  he  never  acted  the  oppressor  upon  the  bench. 
However  young  the  speaker  might  be,  or  however  prolix,  duD, 
and  prosy,  or  however  intricate  the  circiunstances  which  he 
might  have  to  lay  before  him,  the  Chancellor  heard  with  impar- 
tiality and  attention,  came  almost  without  fail  to  the  correct 
conclusion,  and  only  doubted  whether  or  not  he  had  done  so, 
alas !  too  often.  Nor  was  he  above  acknowledging  himself  in 
the  wrong,  when  that  had  really  happened:  he  would  then 
openly  say,  ^  I  feel  myself  bound  to  state  that  when  such  or  such 
a  case  was  decided,  I  must  have  seen  it  in  a  point  of  view,  in 
which,  after  most  laborious  consideration,  I  cannot  see  it  now.' 
These  were  amongst  the  best  symptoms  of  his  nobler  nature: 
requiescat  umbra  ejus  in  pace  perpetud. 


'  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,*  An  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Purgatory,  BA 
and  Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wrigbt, 
M.A.  F.S.A.     Russel  Smith. 

This  little  volume  presents  a  curious  and  amusing  collection  of  tales  l«- 
lating  to  purgatory  and  paradise,  from  the  early  legend  of  the  waA 
Furseus,  to  the  splendid  vision  of  Dante.     Amid  great  similantyi  the 
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variationa  afford  a  good  test  of  the  poetical  powers  of  the  respective 
writere,  although  as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  the  magnificent  crea^ 
tiona  of  the  Florentine  bard  leave  every  other  '  vision'  far  indeed  behind. 
The  notioa  of  purgiitorv,  however,  did  not,  as  Mr.  Wright  endeavours 
to  prove,  originate  with  the  churchmen  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  an 
article  of  belief  among  the  Jews,  long  ere  the  Latin  church  had  a  name, 
and  the  case  really  is,  that  nearly  all  the  superstitions  connected,  with  re- 
ligion during  this  period,  will  be  found  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
eastern  source.  It  was  not  in  the  forests  of  Scandinaria  or  Germany,  as 
Mr.  Wright  supposes,  that  the  belief  in  the  gloom  of  the  abode  of  sepa- 
rate spirits,  or  of  the  purifying  fires  of  purgatory  originated,  hut  in  the 
far  east,  and  among  the  followers  of  that  widely  diffused  creed  of  Zer- 
dhust,  by  whom  light  was  viewed  aa  the  very  element  of  tlie  deity,  and 
darkness  as  the  very  element  of  the  opposing  evil  one,  while  fire  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  great  purifier  of  all  things. 

In  many  of  the  tales  of  paradise,  too,  which  are  here  collected,  an  un- 
doubtedly oriental  origin  may  be  traced.  Tall,  straight  trees,  wide  plains 
covered  with  aromatic  plants,  sparkling  fountains,  and  birds  of  bright 
plumage,  belong  not  to  European  landscape,  and  never  would  have 
formed  part  of  an  Englishman's  vision  of  Paradise ;  and  it  forcibly  struck 
us  that  the  reason  whv  the  popular  auditory  during  the  middle  ages, — 
ami  indeed  we  may  add,  much  later, — were  always  so  much  more  im- 
pressed with  scenes  of  punishment  than  of  reward,  must  have  been  the 
foreign  character  of  the  pictures  of  a  state  of  blesacdnesa.  We  must 
protest  against  the  'elves,'  these  genuine  creations  of  English  poetical 
fancy,  of  whom  we  have  some  curious  stories,  being  summoned  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Fairyland  is  essentially  English  ground. 
but  purgatory  belongs  to  a  different  region .  We  must  also  protest  against 
the  hard  measure  which  Mr.  Wright  deals  out  to  the  Irish  cntboUcs. 
Orangemen  may  talk  about  Romanism  being  '  a  religion  of  sedition,'  but 
blind  indeed  must  the  writer  be  who  does  not  perceive  that  misrule  has 
been  the  grand  element  in  producing  that  sedition  in  Ireland.  On  tlie 
whole,  as  a  compilation  of  curious  stories  from  sources  not  always  acces- 
»ble  to  the  general  reader,  the  work  has  some  merit,  but  a  philosophical 
essay  on  the  religious  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  is  still  wanting. 

New  Series  of  School  Boo/u,  by  the  Scottish  School  Book  Association. 

Nos.  I.  to  XIV.  William  Whyte,  Edinburgh.  London  :  Houlston. 
Mant  of  our  renders  are  probably  acquainted  with  aoiae  of  the  excel- 
lent school  book.'  (comprised  in  the  above  series.  The  whole  form  one 
of  the  most  valuable  practical  contributions  ever  made  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  this  country.  The  skill  and  care  manifested  in 
their  preparation  ;  the  philosophical  and  simple  methods  of  instruction! 
and  the  amount  of  informntion  which  they  contain,  together  with  their 
cheapness,  entitle  them  to  an  extensive  sale,  and  we  hope  will  secure 
their  diligent  employment.  The  series  fumishes  the  means  of  a  com- 
plete education  in  rending,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  to  these  branches  of  knowledge  physical  science  and  mathematics 
are  being  now  added  by  the  numbers  in  course  of  publication.  We  have 
been  especially  delighted  with  the  four  which  form  the  geographical 
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course,  and  the  excellent  atlas  which  accompanies  them.  Tlie  uniformity 
of  plan  by  which  these  and  the  other  works  of  the  series  are  difltinguished, 
renders  the  task  of  giving  and  receiving  instruction  comparatively  easy. 
when  contrasted  with  ^e  bewilderment  which  ensues  to  teacher  and 
pupil  from  the  use  of  many  volumes  having  their  contents  differently 
arranged,  and  not  unfrequently  being  at  variance  with  each  other.  In 
the  lessons  on  reading,  the  teacher  is  strongly  recommended  to  follow 
the  '  System  of  teaching  by  sound,'  using  tlie  powers  rather  than  the 
names  of  the  letters,  and  the  exercises  are  constructed  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  attention  to  this  plan.  Although  it  is  understood  by  many 
who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  their 
mother  tongue,  yet  there  are  some  who,  we  hope»  may  use  these 
schoolbooks3,  to  whom  it  is  not  so  famihar ;  and  for  their  saJces  we  have 
wished  for  a  careful  and  complete  explanation  of  it,  either  in  the  form 
of  an  introduction  to  the  lesson  book,  or  in  a  separate  tract.  We  con- 
fess also,  that  with  many  prepossessions  in  its  favour,  we  are  not  fiilly 
satisfied  that  it  is  preferable  to  all  others,  and  cannot  help  thinking  thtit 
the  distinction  which  has  to  be  preserved  between  the  power  of  a  letter 
and  its  name  is  one  difficult  for  a  child  clearly  to  understand,  at  the  age 
when  it  is  commonly  taught  to  read,  and  Hkely  to  create  confusion  and 
peq)lexity  in  the  mind.  The  plan  would  be  less  objectionable  if ,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  them,  all  the  names  of  the  letters  were  made 
to  correspond  with  their  powers.  To  effect,  however,  this  desirable 
change,  requires  an  authority  greater  and  more  extensive  than  that 
which  is  adequate  to  enact  new  laws,  or  even  to  reform  a  parliament. 

If  any  of  our  readers  arc  anxious  to  obtain  more  complete  informatioo 
respecting  the  books  in  this  series,  we  refer  them  to  a  syllabus  issued  b\" 
the  publishers,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  works  and  an  explanation  of 
their  contents.  It  ought  to  be  extensively  circulated  by  the  parties  who 
ju^e  engaged  in  this  worthy  undertaking. 

The  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement y  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  Edited  from  the  text  of  Hefele,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Algernon  Grenfell,  M.A.,  one  of  the  masters  of  Rugby 
School.     Rugby  ;  I.  G.  Crosslev.     London :  G.  B.  Whitaker  &  Co. 

1844. 

This  is  the  most  compendious  reprint  of  the  'apostolical  fathers'  wc 
hiivc  yet  seen,  and  to  those  who  may  desire  the  text  without  the  usoil 
aj)j)aratuH  of  various  readings  and  notes,  will  be  a  very  attractive  publi- 
cation. It  is  beautifully  printed,  in  a  clear  bold  type.  The  arguments 
are  given  by  the  side  of  each  chapter  in  Enghsh.  As  the  title  intimates, 
the  text  of  Hefole's  edition  is  followed  throughout;  and  although  we 
should  decidcdlv  recomniend  ever\'  student,  who  intends  to  have  but 
one  copy  of  these  fatliers,  to  obtain  Hefele's  edition,  in  preference  to 
every  other  ;  yet,  wlicre  the  o])ject  is  to  have  the  text  only  in  a  portable 
form,  wc  think  that  the  present  edition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
cither  for  accuracy  or  beauty. 

Tlie  introduction  is  u  very  sensible  and  useful  paper.  It  supplies  aD 
the  iiifonnation  which  is  required  in  a  manual  edition  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  various  pieces  included  in  the  volume.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Bit- 
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nabas  is  denied,  and  the  prinripal  facts  respecting  the  epietlea  of  Igna- 
tius, are  briefly  but  sufficiently  stated.  The  editor's  remarks  respecting 
the  value  of  these  early  worki  are  moderate  and  candid.  Avoiding '  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  evidence  which  they  contain  for  the  apostolic 
sanction  of  episcopacy,'  he  is  careful  to  show  '  what  kind  of  episcopacy  it 
is  which  Ignatius  speaks  of,'  ant!  its  difference  from  that  which  now  bears 
the  name.  He  has  also  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  corrupting 
tendency  of  a  judwzing  spirit  in  both  the  eailicr  and  later  church,  and 
notices  the  references  wtuch  occur  in  the  letter  of  the  pseudo- Barnabas, 
in  the  two  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  in  that  to  Diognetua  on  this  subject. 


To  Ih*  EUtor  o/ltu  •  Eeleetie  RtvUa.' 

Deab  Sib,— Looking  over  the  article  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  the 
'  Eclectic' of  this  monlh,  I  am  mortified  in  detecting  some  errors  of  the 
press,  or  of  transcription,  which  cHcaped  my  notice  in  the  nlight  revision 
which  I  was  compelfed  to  give  to  the  proof-sheet  foi  warded  to  me  while  on 
aJDumey.  You  will  greatly  oblige  , me  by  inserting  ilie  following  correc- 
tions from  my  own  copy  in  your  next  number,  which  will  complete  the 
volume  in  which  the  errors  ere  found. 

Page  509,  for  Moldr^rhaaer,  read  Moldeiihaner, 


„    Schultt, 

SchuU. 

.,    Krank, 

Erauw. 

513, ; 

,    Preasinu»,        „ 

Pessinus. 

514,  , 

explanaHons. 

517,  , 

,    Butching,         „ 

Blisching. 

Germany. 

,    thise  yislle,        „ 

ihisepislle. 

,    Herraian,         „ 

Heumann. 

,    Z<.C*«,y, 

ZachariK, 

Your 

8.  faithfully, 

A'ovember  \il,  1844. 
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Ju»l  Published. 

The  Convict  Ship :  a  narrative  of  (he  results  of  Scrrpturel  lORtniction 
and  Moral  Discipline  as  these  appcHrt-d  on  board  the  '  Earl  Grey,'  during 
ihe  voyage  to  Tasmania,  with  oncf  nolicea  of  individual  prisoners.  By 
Colin  A.  Browning,  M.D. 

The  MisBionarj'a  Reward,  or  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Pacific. 
By  George  Pritchard,  Esq,     With  an  Inlroduction  by  Rev.  J,  A.  James. 

The  Starof  Attfgh6i[  the  Vision  i.fSwarti  and  other  iioems.  By  Frances 
Brown. 

Uncle  Peter's  Fairy  Tales,  The  first  story  containing  Ihe  history  and 
adventures  of  Little  Mary,  Queen  of  the  great  Island  of  BraknrBkakaka. 

LaoJicea ;  or  Religious  Declension,  its  nnture,  indicaijons,  causes,  conse- 
quences, and  remedies,  ao  Essay,     liy  David  Everard  Ford. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Martha  Innes,  of  Edinburgh:  with  extracts  from  her 
diary  and  letters.     Compiled  and  eJiled  by  her  husband, 

Discourses.     By  William  Allison, 

A  Voice  from  North  Africa;  or  a  narrative  illuslmtive  oC  the  religious 
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ceremonies,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
world ;  with  an  historical  introdvction  and  appendix.    By  Nathan  DaTis. 

Luther  and  Calvin ;  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reform  Church.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubign^,  D.D. 

The  Natural  Boundaries  of  Empires ;  and  a  new  view  of  Colonization. 
By  John  Finch,  Esq. 

The  Counting-house  Guide  to  the  higher  branches  of  calcalation«  Farts 
1  and  2.    B^  William  Tate. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Organization  and  Grovemment  of  the  Apoatolie 
Church,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  Episcopacy.  By 
Albert  Barnes. 

Fisher's  Drawine-room  Scrap  Book,  for  1845.  By  the  anihor  of  the 
Women  of  England. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book.  By  the  author  of  the  Women  of  England.  1845. 

China;  a  Series  of  Views,  displaying  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  and 
social  habits  of  that  ancient  empire.  Drawn  from  oriffinal  and  authentic 
sketches,  by  Thomas  AUom,  Esq. ;  with  historioal  ana  descriptive  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  6.  N.  Wright,  M.A.    Vol.  III. 

Cathedral  Chants  of  the  16th,  I7th,  and  18th  ceDtnriea.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward F.  Bimhault,  L.L.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Treatise  of  John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constantinoplei  on  the 
Priesthood.    Translated  by  Edward  GTarrard  Marsh,  M.A. 

A  Selection  from  the  University  Sermons  of  August  Tholiiekv  BJD., 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Preacher  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Transla- 
ted from  the  German. 

The  Reformation  in  Europe.    By  the  author  of  The  Council  of  Trent' 

Tractarianism  not  of  God.    Sermons  by  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.A. 

The  Life  of  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  &c. ;  com- 
prising a  portion  of  his  correspondence  and  other  writings  hitherto  on* 
published.    By  his  niece,  Mary  Milner. 

The  Holy  Land :  being  sketches  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  land  of  Valettine. 
Compiled  from  the  best  sources. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.    Put  IX. 

A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  obsolete  phrases,  ptoferbs, 
and  ancient  customs,  from  the  14th  century.  Forming  a  key  to  the  writ- 
ings of  our  ancient  poets,  dramatists,  and  other  aothors^  whose  woiks 
al^und  with  allusions  of  which  explanations  are  not  to  be  fimnd  In  the 
ordinary  books  of  reference.    By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  in  the  fifteenth  oentniy,  John 
HusB,  and  the  Council  of  Constance.  By  Emile  At  Bonnechose.  Aotfaor 
of  Histoire  Francaise,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Frmch  by  Csmpbdl 
Mackenzie,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Star  of  the  Court,  or  the  Maid  of  Honour,  and  Qaecn  of  Kngfanri'. 
Anne  Boleyn.    Bv  Miss  S.  Bunbury. 

The  Christian  Almanack,  for  the  year  1845. 

A  Revived  Ministry  our  only  hope  for  a  Revived  Chorch.  Bj  ^nSQJTdis 
least  among  the  brethren. 

Notes  oiLectures  on  Future  Punishment    By  H.  H.  Bdbnsy. 

A  Memorial  to  brinj?  to  remembrance  Twelve  Sermons  presehedfai  Ghrirt 
Church,  Barnwell.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lane,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Jofaifti 
College,  and  Curate  of  Barnwell,  Cambridge. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Elias.  By  me  Rev.  E.  Motgan,  AJi.  IHA 
an  Introductory  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Foster,  late  Pretideiitof  CbM- 
hunt  College. 

Points  and  Pickings  of  information  about  China  and  the  CUnise.  By 
the  author  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  &c.  With  Twenty  £ngnrriDg%  Cwn 
drawings  by  W.  H.  Prior. 

The  Complete  Suffrage  Almanack  and  Reformer's  Manwd,  far  IMw 
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Aborigines,  ignorance  of  their  condi- 
tion, 225  ;  their  state  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  228;  New  South 
Wales,  229;  Australia,  230;  Cape 
Colony,  231 ;  CafFraria,  ib.  ;  Natal, 
232;  New  Zealand,  234;  America 
and  Oregon,  236;  Taliiti,  238; 
causes  of  evils  enumerated,  239 ;  re- 
medies, 204  et  seq. 

Adair,  Sir  R.,  Mission  to  Vienna, 
443;  character  of  Austrian  policy, 
444;  sennlity  of  our  contmental 
diplomacy,  445  ;  confederacies 
against  Bonaparte  and  their  re- 
sult, 446;  our  reckless  waste  of 
monejr  in  subsidies,  454 

Agathonia,  a  Romance,  245 

Amber  Witch,  ITie,  translated  by 
Lady  Gordon,  299 ;  universality  of 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  299 ; 
forms  assumed  by  it  since  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  300;  low  ideas  of 
Satanic  agency  and  temptation,  ib.  ; 
era  of  witch-panics,  ih,  note ;  con- 
fessions of  witchcraft,  how  obtained, 
301 ;  character  of  the  heroine,  302  ; 
plot  against  her,  303  ;  her  tr'ialy  304; 
confession,  306  ;  deUverancey  308 ; 
modem  conventional  delicacy  inde- 
hcate,  307 ;  style  of  the  story  and 
translation,  309 

Anti-Monopolist,  The,  Religious  and 
Political,   619 

Anti-State  Church  Conference,  Pro- 
ceedings of,  341 ;  culpable  indiffe- 
rence of  dissenters  on  the  subject  of 
Establishments,  343;  their  false 
position,  344 ;  deference  to  political 
friends,  345  ;  origin  of  the  Confer- 
ence, 346 ;  the  proposal  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  recognised  leaders  of 
Noncontormists,  347;  great  princi- 
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pie  of  the  Association,  347;  its 
modes  of  action,  348  ;  Executive, 
349;  inconsistency  of  its  opponents, 
351 ;  Dr.  Vaughan's  projected  Re- 
\'iew,  ib,  note  ;  obiections  to  the 
movement  answerea— that  it  is  of 
provincial  origin,  353 ;  is  calculated 
to  divide  the  hberal  party,  ib,:  is 
founded  on  misapprehension  of 
duty,  354 ;  is  potitical,  357 ;  is  not 
well  timed,  360 ;  prospects  of  the 
association,  363  ;  counsel  to  its 
friends,  ib.:  and  cautions  with  res- 
pect to  affiliated  societies,  364 
Archer,  W.,  Rachael  of  Padanaram, 

369 
Aristocracy  of  Britain,  The,  367 
Arnold,  Dr.,  History  of  Rome,  129, 
130;  treachery  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards foreigners,  131 ;  their  cruelty, 
142;  speciuations  on  the  possible 
issues  of  the  Punic  war,  132  ;  mise- 
ries of  Roman  conquest,  133;  mck 
of  Syracuse,  137  ;  cruelty  of  Scipio, 
138;  of  Flamininus,  139;  of  Emi- 
lias Paullus,  ib.  :  treatment  of  the 
Acheeans,  140;  destruction  of  JVw- 
mantia,  140^  of  Capsa,  141 ;  cha- 
racter of  Scipio  Africanus,  143;  of 
Hannibal,  144;  of  the  Gracchi,  144; 
of  Pompey,  ib.:  of  Csesar.  145 ;  pro- 
fligacy of  the  patrician  ladies,  148 

Bahamas,  Persecutions  in  the^  317 ; 
Archdeacon  Trew  takes  forcible 
possession  of  a  Baptist  Chapel,  319; 
the  minister  apprenended^  320 ;  de- 
lay and  difficulty  in  obtaining  jus- 
tice, 321  ;  church  establishments 
incurably  intolerant  and  unjust,  ib. 

Baird,  Rev.  R.,  Religion  in  the  United 
State8,281;  character  of  the  book,294; 
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effects  of  the  war  of  Independence 
on  religion,  283 ;  union  of  church 
and  state  voluntarily  dissolved,  284 ; 
inefficiency  of  state  support,  286; 
efficacy  of'^  the  voluntary  principle, 
285 ;  its  working  in  America,  287; 
statistical  results,  288 — ^293 ;  appa- 
rent increase  of  popery  owing  to 
emigration,  294 
Barnes,  A.,  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, vol.  vi.,  501,   509.     Errata, 

747 

Barr,  Lieut.  W.,  Journal  in  Cabul 
and  Uie  Punjab.  44 ;  injustice  of  our 
eastern  wars,  to.;  marriage  oroces- 
mn  in  Lahore,  45 ;  eastern /anatics, 
46;  punishment  for  theft,  ib,;  #ia- 
tive  spies,  49 

Bartlett,  W.  H.,  Walks  about  Jerusa- 
lem, 247 

Biblical  Cabinet,  Calvin  and  Storr  on 
Philippians,  etc.,  501;  instruction 
by  epistles  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
502;  Paul  no  priest,  506;  special 
character  of  his  teaching,  ib.j  analy- 
sis of  Epistles  to  Corinthians,  707 ; 
their  expositors,  509 ;  to  Galatians, 
513,  Philippians,  516,  Colossians, 
517.    Errata,  747 

Bickersteth.  Rev.  E.,  Promised  Glory 
of  Church  of  Christ,  126 

Bingham,  R.  Jun.,  Immanuel,  623 

Binning,  Rev.  H.,  Works  of,  368 

Bibliotneca  Sacra  and  Theolo^cal  Re- 
view, 617  r 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  497 

Birks,  Rev.  T.  R.,  Elements  of  Pro- 
phecy, 625 — 640;  year-day  theory 
of  interpretation,  626;  the  argu- 
ments from  tradition,  627,  the 
'seventy  weeks,'  629,  sentence  in 
the  wilaemess,  630,  EzekiePs  siege, 
631,  the  *time  times  and  a  haJ^' 
632 ;  Luke  xiii.  31, 633,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream,  636,  vision  of  'even- 
ing and  morning,'  637 ;  and  from 
Dan.  xii.  ]  1,  639 ;  suggestions  for 
enquiry,  642 

Blanc,  L.,  History  of  Ten  Years,  88 ; 
new  French  school  of  history,  89 ; 
author's  theory  of  the  influence  of 
the '  bourgeoisie '  in  the  revolution, 
92 — 98  ;  slavery  of  the  press  under 
N^apoleon,  93 :  causes  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  96 :  the 
return  from  Elba,  97;  second  res- 
toration of  Louis  1 8th,  99 ;  his  im- 
policy, /A.;  bigotry  of  Charles  X. 
100;   manoeuvres  of  Duke  of  Or- 


leans, 102 — 106 ;  conspiniicy  of  the 
Imperialists,  109;  plans  of  the 
Oranffists,  112;  secret  lustory  of 
Revolution  of  1830,  U3ettegj  sur- 
prise and  alarm  of  Louis  PnOlippe, 
115;  he  arrives  in  Faiia,  117;  is 
chosen  king^  118;  estiniate  of  the 
work,  118 

Boyd,  Sir  W.,  History  of  Literature, 
624 

Bradshaw,  S.  A.,  Moments  of  Tliought, 
126 

Bremer,  F.,  Tales  translated  by  M. 
Howitt,  243 

Brenton,  Sir.  L.  C.  L.  Bart,  Trans- 
lation of  the  Septuagdnty  6^ 

Burke,  E.,  Correspondaicey  414 ;  bis 
secretaryship,  416;  Rockinffham 
administration,  418, 420  \mmk  in- 
difference to  American  msqffectiM, 
422,424;  denial  of  the  antnonhip 
of  Junius's  letters,  423 ;  duties  rf 
citizenship,  4!26;  French  nevohitioii, 
427;  Fhincis^s  criticism  on  the  'Bt- 
flections*  428;  and  Mtatement  cf 
French  grievances,  430 

Bush,  G.,  The  Hierq^t,  625, 627 

Campbell,  Dr.  J.,  MemoixB  of  Nas- 
mith,  322 ;  want  of  general  syinpa- 
thv  with  such  characters,  323;  N«>- 
mith's  early  histoiy,  323, 394 i^ 
chief  excellence.  325 ;  founds  lovn 
Missions  in  Glasgow,  Irduid,  N. 
America,  Paris,  32i6;  London (% 
Mission.  328 ;  mcnal  dignity  of  lelf- 
forgetfulnes^  327 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  Essays  on  Derangement, 
370 

China,  a  series  of  viewB,  ^rithdesenp- 
tions,  by  Allom  and  Wright^  713» 
718  ^ 

Cockin,  J.,  Reflections  after  BeaM 
623 

Collins,  R.  N.,  Teacher's  Comptniim 
369 

Dahhnann,  F.  E.,  Historv  of  So^ 
Revolution,  593 ;  growoi  of  fiPBMW 
under  the  Tadors,  594;  Km^entf 
of  the  Reformatbn,  W;  !*■"? 
obedience  of  the  dwr  5w ;  wy 
sycophancyto  James  L,001;  ftffj' 
sentence,  602 ;  Hampdek's  iad,  003» 
evils  of  the  restonitiom  *>*;  eeej* 
tial  popery  of  the  estabusheddmeni 
607;  nerquamlii^  JanMBlL**' 
for  temporalities,  id.:  ▼>e>tD<M*f(2 
present  empire,  606,  but  wielchefl_ 
ness  of  the  masses,  609;  gni>*iBK 
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dislike  to  church  domination,  610 ; 
alienation  of  middle  and  lower 
classes,  612 ;  political  franchises 
must  be  conceded  to  the  latter,  613, 
results,  614 

D'Aubigne,  J.  H.  Merle,  History  of 
the  Keformation,  122  ;  Rome  and 
the  Reformation,  246 

Davies,  Rev.  H.,  Ecclesiastica,  373 ; 
celibacy  of  the  clervy  a  check  on 
their  exclusive  knowTedffe  of  letters, 
375;  laical  study  of  lawana  science,} 6.y 
of  politics,  376 ;  ancient  influence 
and  position  of  the  clergy,  378 ;  de- 
cline of  their  power,  379;  their  mo- 
dem illiberality,  380 ;  bishops  mere 
^ardians  of  church  proper^,  382 ; 
services  of  the  old  evangelical  clei^gy, 
ib. ;  degeneracy  of  their  successors, 
383;  arrogant  claims  of  the  body, 
388 

Dayman,  Rev.  J. , Translation  in  Terza 
Kima  of  Dante's  Inferno,  366 

D'israeli,  B.,  Coningsby,  50 ;  creed  of 
Young  England,  52,  66 :  outline  of 
the  story,  53,  56,  58;  cnaracter  of 
Duke  of  Wellington,  53;  Sir.  R. 
Peel,  55 ;  Lord  J,  Russell,  68 ;  an 
aristocracy  not  favourable  to  purity 
of  morals,  67;  the  hoUowness  of 
conservatism  admitted,  68 ;  and  also 
inexpediency  of  religious  establish- 
ments, 69 

East,  D.  J.,  Western  Africa,  125 

Ellis,  Sir  H.,  Original  Letters  of  Lite- 

.  rary  Men,  684,  692 ;  historical  va- 
lue of  private  correspondence,  685 ; 
Strype*8  account  of  Cambridge,  in 
1662,  687 ;  Lord  Oxford's  claim  to 
the  authorship  of  Robinson  Crusf^e, 
689 ;  letters  of  S>vift,  ib.;  Prior  and 
Addison,  690 ;  Ray,  691 ;  Steele,  692 

EJlis,  W.,  History  of  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  499,  577;  its  forma- 
tion, 578 ;  voyage  of  tne  Duff,  579 ; 
Mission  to  Tahiti,  579»  584 ;  con- 
version of  the  king,  585;  translation 

1  of  Testament,  586;  of  Bible,  590; 
abandonment  of  idolatry,  586 ;  code 
of  laws  framed,  589 ;  voyage  of  the 
Camden,  591 ;  Samoan  Mission, 
592 

Elliott,  E.  B.,  Horae  Apocalypticse, 
625,641;  its  defects,  644 

Ely,  J.,  Alliance  of  Church  and  State 
unscriptural,  245 

English  Prose  Extracts,  368 

Featherstonhauffh,  G.  W.,  Excursion 
through  the  Slave  States  of  N.  Ame- 


riciL  189,  205;  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  social  extremes  in  the 
United  States,  190;  Virgiman  Spat, 
191 ;  American  table  d*hoie,  192 ; 
siave  traders,  194 ;  General  Jachmm, 
195 :  a  snake  fancier,  ib.;  author's 
crude  notions  on  religion,  196;  an 
American  judge,  201;  squatters, 
201;  unldpfgeons,203;  YoMkeeped" 
lar^  203 

Fleldmg,  T.  H.,  Art  of  Enffraviiur,  296 

Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrm  oook, 
713 ;  stanzas  on  the  Rheif^ls,  714 ; 
St,  Peter's,  715;  Juvenile  Scr^ 
Book,  713;  lines  on  ddfuMcned 
Hall,7n ;  Cromwell  misrepresented, 
718 

Fisk,  G.,  Pastor's  Memorial,  468; 
description  of  Arabs,  469:  Sinm, 
471 ;  Jacob's  well,  472 ;  Qetnsemane, 
473 ;  St.  Peter's,  474 ;  author's  vd^ 
consistency,  478 

Foster,  John,  Lectures  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  309 ;  characteristics  of  his 
style,  310 ;  a  christian  philosopher, 
311 ;  his  preaching  not  common- 
place, but  argumentative  and  ezcnr- 
sive,  312;  dooi  not  attempt  toezplaooi 
theologized  mysteries  but  to  touch 
the  conscience,  313 ;  defects  of  mo- 
dem preaching,  314;  spedal  tearhing 
of  a  hi^er  order  recommended,  314; 
analysis  of  the  Lectures,  316;  esti- 
mate ci,  317 

FcAtescue^  Earl,  Speeches  and  Wii* 
tings  of  Lord  King,  242 

France,  Relijrion  in,  535 ;  Puseyism, 
the  local  effisct  of  a  great  striigg^ 
against  protestantism,  538;  recogni- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  souoht  by  Rome^ 
540,  particularly  in  France,  541: 
education  question,  642;  pn^essed 
desire  for  religious  liberty.  643  ^  of 
what  sort,  545 ;  recent  Bull  aoamst 
Bible  Societies,  ib.j  modem  aoomi- 
nations  of  confession,  548 ;  protes- 
tant  church  in  France,  550 :  narras- 
sedbyproselytism,  552;  aoduction 
of  children,  553 

Gasper,  T.,  Life  and  Times  of  Lord 
Cobham,  249 ;  author's  discrimina- 
tion, 251 ;  littUe  popularly  known  of 
the  men  or  times  which  preceded  the 
Reformation,  260;  justice  due  to 
Lord  Cobham,t6.;  his  ndUtaryfame, 
251 }  early  profligacies,  252;  not  the 
original  (ttTalstaff,  253  j|  in  parlia- 
ment, ib,:  opposes  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny, 267  ;  denounced,  258 ;  cited 
before  the  Archbishop,  261 ;  chal- 
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lenges  the  ordeal  of  single  combat, 
2()2 ;  his  cj'ammathn,  ib.j  opinions 
on  transiibstantiation,  pilgnmages, 
and  relics,  264 ;  condemned,  265  ; 
a  recantation  forged,  Ih. ;  escai^es 
from  the  tower, /^.;  recapture,  26G; 
and  execution,  2C7 ;  prejudices  of 
Lingard,  264 

Gieseler,  J.  C.  J.,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, 402,  408 ;  interest  of  such  his- 
tory, 403  ;  its  value,  407  ;  andysis 
of  the  work,  4O0;  defects  of  the 
translation,  409,413;  specimens  of 
the  version^  410 

(iraham,  (t.  F.,  Helps  to  English 
(irommar,  371 

Grant,  Mrs.,  Memoirs  and  Ck)rrespon- 
dence,  173 ;  her  account  of  Dr, 
Chalmrrs,  174 ;  Joanna  Baillie,  174; 
Mrs.  IJemans,  176 

(irenfell.  A.,  Epistles  of  Barnabas 
Clement,  etc.,  71S 

Ilalsted,  Caroline:  Richard  III., 385; 
not  hump-harked y  386 ;  his  youth, 
387;  marriage  to  the  Lady  Anne, 
389;  had  no  snare  in  the  death  of  Cla- 
rence, 390 ;  his  protectorate,  391;  Ed- 
ward the  Fijth  s  Inauguration,  392, 
and  speech  to  Pariiamenf,  393 ;  Ri- 
chard s  election  to  the  throne,  397 ; 
not  a  usiiri)er,  //>. ;  fate  ttf  the  princes, 
399;  of  his  wife,  401 

liengstenberg.  Dr.  E.  W.,  on  the 
Psalms,  121  ;  on  Eg^'pt  and  the  book 
of  Moses,  336;  vindication  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  337;  claimants 
for  the  honour  of  first  illustrat- 
ing scripture  by  Egyptian  monu- 
ments—Rev. T.  11.  Home,  329;  Dr. 
'I'aylor,  340;  editor  of  I^ictorial 
Bible,  Ml 

HerschelR.H.jVisitto  my  Fatherland, 
468;  description  of  Jacobus  Well, 
472  ;  Gethsemane,  473  ;  Anglican 
protestantism  at  Smyrna,  478 

Heugh,  Dr.  11.,  Religion  in  Geneva 
and  Belgium,  85 

Hill,  Rev.  P.  G.,  Fifty  Days  on  board  a 
Slave  Vessel,  123 

Hillvard,S., Ecclesiastical  Lecture8,574 

Howitt,  W.,  Jack  of  the  Mill,  120; 
(iennan  Experiences,  556 ;  tricks  of 
tradesmen,  557 ;  dangers  of  foreign 
education,  558 ;  criminal  trihunais, 
5(3();  blemishes  in  the  work,  563 

11  ypoiioia,  or  'llioughts  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 625,  646 

Frish  Regium   Donum.  1  ;  Scotch  co-   ! 
Joriists     in     Ireland,   3;     MiltonV  | 


reply  to  the  presbytery  of  Belfast, 
6;    presbytenans  attached  to  the 
Stuarts,  8 ;  but  tithes  taken  {too 
them  at  the  Restoration^  and  the  roytl 
bounty  only  given,  9 ;  under  Jama 
the  Second  £1,200,  r6.  /  George  the 
First  £2,000, 10  J  in  1792  raised  to 
£5,000. 10;  conditions  of  grant,  II, 
16;  raised  in  1844  to   £35,630,15; 
g&vernment  queries  tmd  firmi,  16; 
Rev.  J.  Brvc^i  protest^  12;  unen- 
dowed presbytenan  booies,  15 ;  he- 
terodox, ib,  2  e^ils  of  the  estabfiish- 
ment,  19,  23 
Isenberg  and  Krapfs  Missionary  Jour- 
nals, 563;  poutical  state  ot  Shoe, 
563,  566;  reU^ous  condition,  567; 
faas  and  tradtiionM,  568 ;  cwetm' 
ness  of  the  king^  570;  treachery  of 
Adara  Bille,  572 ;  proposed  Roman- 
ist mission,  573 

Jackson,  Dr.T.,TreatiBe  on  the  Church, 

125 
James,  J.  A.,  Counsels  to  Students, 

498 
Jay,  W.,  Works,  vol.  ix.,  Sennon*,  500 
Jocehn  of  Brakelond,  Chronicles  d, 

translated  by  Tomlins,  245 
Jukes,  A.,  Way  which  some  ciU  U^ 

resy,  125 

Ka\'anagh,  M.,  Science  of  Lan^fuagef* 
531 ;  his  philological  absurdities,  533 
Kennedy,  C.  R.,  Poems,  366 
Kerns,  Dr,  T.,  Moral  Go\'eminent  « 
God,  432;  connexion  of  morals  witn 
facts,  434 ;  moral  «n'emment  of  the 
unfallen,  435 ;  and  the  lapsed,  436; 
limited  aim  of  the  author,  440 

Laing,  S. :  Heunskringla,  71 ;  bepeBt^ 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  North- 
men, 71 ;  Snorro  Sturleson.,  Th 
Anglo  Saxon  Uterature,  75 ;  rvliicion 
of  Odin,  ib, ;  ike  fif^ht  at  Siord. :» ; 
Hakonarmat,  79;  mtroductioa  01 
Christianity,  81 ;  Olaf  in  Emlana, 
82;  interview  between  HaraliCm' 
irinsson,  and  the  meaden,  83 

Last  days,llie,  623 ;  and  see  IVacts  for, 
672 

Ijcngerke,  C.  Von.,  Canaan,  or  His- 
tory of  Israel,  6I6 

letters  fiom  Madras,  127 

Literary  intelligence,  128, 248, 37L  500. 
624,  747 

Mahon,  Ix)rd  :   Spain  under  Charle* 
the  Second,  122 
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Mannering,  Rev.  E.,  Christian  Conso- 
lation, 622 

Massingberd,  F.  C,  History  of  English 
Reformation,  329 ;  characterised, 
329,  335 ;  errors  regarding  Wyke- 
ham  and  Waynflete,  331 ;  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Keformation,  334 

Marryatt,  Captain,  Settlers  in  Canada, 
621 

Maunder,  Samuel,  Treasury  of  His- 
tory, 499 

Mill,  J.  S.,  System  of  Logic,26d ;  object 
and  extent  of  the  science,  268,  269 ; 
includes  induction,  269 ;  relation  of 
inductive  and  deductive  processes, 
271 ;  Aristotle's  definition,  ib> :  error 
of  Mr.  Mill,  272  J  syllo^sm  M^  pro- 
cess of  deductive  reasoning,  274—^ ; 
requires  that  both  premises  have  in- 
dependent proof,  and  that  neither 
assume  the  conclusion,  274;  false 
examples  frequent  in  treatises  on 
logic,  275;  analysis  of  the  work, 
277-9;  its  merits,  280 

Montgomery,  Robert :  Eight  Sermons, 
663 ;  full  of  pretence,  664 ;  and  self- 
conceit,  665;  specimens  of  verbiage 
and  fine  writing,  665-7;  his  short  way 
with  the Afid-corn  Law  League,  668  ; 
grand  astronomical  effects,  669;  want 
of  taste  and  modesty  of  this  class  of 
sermonizers,  671 

Morison,  Dr.  J .,  Fathers  and  Founders 
of  London  Missionary  Society,  499 

>J^ew  Zealand  Company's  Report,  223, 

235 
^^^iebuhr,  B.  G.,  History  of  Rome  from 

Punic  War  to  Constantine,  edited  by 

Schmitz,  129,  130 

Pallme,  J.,  Travels  inKordofan,518; 
its  climate,  519 ;  conquest  by  Mehe- 
met  Ali,    520 ;    native  /easts,  ib, ; 
duels,  521 ;    narrow  escape  of  au- 
thor,   523;    elephants,    525;    lion- 
hunters,  526 ;   giraffes,  527 ;   slave 
hunts  and  traders,  528,  529 
I'arker's  Series,  622 
Patmore,  Coventry,  Poems  by,  246 
Payne,  J.,  Select  Poetry,  124 
Pauline  Epistles,The,  501;  Errata,  747 
Peter  Lombard's  principles,  republish- 
ed, 535 
Phipson,  Rosalinda,  a  Memoir,  124 
Print  collector.  The,  295 ;   anecdotes 
not  correctly  told,  297 ;  story  of  tlie 
coach  landscape,  297 

Kccreation,  The,  622 


Rohr's  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
365 

Ro^rs,  Rev.  G.,  Lectures  on  Revela- 
tions, 625 ;  merits  and  defects,  648 

Roose,  E.  M.,  Ecclesiastics,  149;  in* 
fluence  of  Establishments  on  the 
clergy,  as  preachers,  151 ;  spiers 
at  public  religious  meeting,  153 ; 
pastoral  visitors,  154;  magistrates, 
155;  political  partisans,  156^  au- 
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